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Life, whatever shape it takes, is passed in a continued 
struggle between the forces that tend to preserve and 
to destroy it. Among tha most active of these forces 
are the conditions of local climate, and nftaljly those of 
atmospheric heat and -moisture. Speaking broadly, 
the same conditions stimulate at once the conservative 
and destructive tendencies by adding to their intensity; 
so that where the productive powers of nature are the 
greatest, there also the opposite influences are commonly 
the most active. Thus, in the warmer parts of the 
earth, where the gifts of nature are most profuse, wo 
have to encounter lh their extreme form the devastating 
'forces of tempest, drought, flood, and disease ; a few 
weeks, or may be hours, sweep away the results which 
it has taken years of the labour of man, or the more 
silent industry of nature to accumulate. The evidence 
of the truth of this is unhappily too close at hand. Ton 
will find it in the drought which is now laying the iroil 
hand of famine on a large part of southern and western 
India; in the similar calamity that fell on parts of 
Bengal three years ago; in the sudden disaster which 
within the last few months destroyed perhaps 100,000 
human beings in two or three hours in the delta of the 
Granges by a flood caused by a cyclone ; in the ravages 
of cholera, which sweeps away the survivors of famine 
or flood; and in the long series of past occurrences of 
a similar oharacter recorded in the history of India. 

The conclusion is painfully forced upon us 'that 
practical civilization has gone a very little way when 
we find that hardly more than a first step has yet been 
taken in the successful application of our knowledge 
and material resources to warding off calamities such 
as these. It is not, however, my intention to dwell ou 
this aspect of the subject, serious though it he. My 

resent task is a much more limited one, that of placing 

efore you, to the best of my ability, an explanation of 
the physical conditions under which one class of these 
scourges of India arises, namely, seasons of drought. 

Before I enter on the more special matters with 
which I shall have to deal, I think it desirable to draw 
attention to certain points bearing on the general 
subject of Indian droughts and famines, and their con¬ 
sequences, on which it seems to mo that erroneous 
impressions arc prevalent. 

In the first place, great though tho caltmlity of an 
Indian famine be, both to the population directly 
affected by it, and to the general community that has 
to bear the loss it causes, yet its gravity may easily ho 
exaggerated. There has been not a little declamation 
to the effect that the frequent recurrence of Indian 
famines renders the permanent improvement and well 
being of the country almost hopeless. Let us compare 
India in this respect with our own country, the pros¬ 
perity of which cannot he questioned. The two last 
and severest Indian famines of recent years, that of 
Bengal, and that under which a 'urge tract now suffers, 
may bo reckoned to have cost the State m all sixteen 
millions sterling. Of this sum, perhaps, two or three 
millions may represent loss of revenue, and the remainder 
the cost of relief. How tho ordinary yearly cost of 
Poor Law relief in England is 'about seven millions 
sterling, while a few years ago it was eight millions. 
Again, at the present time in India the population in 
receipt of relief in the British districts is estimated at 
about one and a quarter millions in all. The number 
ofpersons who receive relief in England at the present 
time may he reckoned at 700,000 for every day of the 
year, permanently, .and a few years ago iL was as much 
as one million. jK 

Further, it is • Kpt n good authority, that of the 
thirty-three millY^^rf inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, eighteeiF|frl' 1 ions are fed by the produce of 
our islands,>nd fifteen millions by imported food. It 
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is not possible to form any opinio 
of food produced locally and tha 
Indian province suffering from farms 
country, as a whole, it may be said wiLh 
the food supply easily provides for tho enfci. 
under all known circumstances, and that 
severe Bengal famine the export of grail 
without very groat diminution in spite 'ol 
failure of crops. 

Much misconception also exists as to tho n 
tho population of India. It is no doubt true 
some districts the population is very great, bui 
by no moans universal- In the provinces now Bull 
the population in the worst districts is only IDO 1 
square mile, and the highest average does not com; 
to 250 to the square mile; the average of tno Brit 
Isles being about 260 per square mile. In tlio Bong 
famine tho density of population was much groatei 
bd?ng in some districts evon COO or 700 to tho squari 
mile There is no positive evidence that tho population 
of any part of India has rapidly increased of late years 
On this subjecL wo have very few facts ou which L 
rely, and the opinions frequently expressed on it ai 
necessarily based on surmiso, and aro, in my own jmM 
ment, more likely to he wrong than right. The fill, 
and only oonsus m the proviuco of Bengal ymuV 
taken till 1872, and it will show tho utter 1 ’ts mi, 
value of guesses on such subjects when I mention tlin,? 1 
tho actual enumeration showed that tho popnlolion was 
sixty-seven millions, where previous ostimatos had 
made it forty-two millions. 1 

I shall now proceed to tho main subject of my 1 
address. 

Let me ask your attention to tho map of India beforo 
you. On tho north, you soo tho mountainous region of 
Tibet, the southern border of which is formed by tho 
ranges known as tho Himalaya, oxtondmg over a length 
of about 2,000 miles, and rising along tho wliolo lino 
mbo the region of porpotual snow ; few of tho passes 
being at a less altitude than 15,000 or 16,000 foot, peaks 
of 20,000 feet being abundant, and the highest summit 
yot measured reaching 29,000 foot above tho sea level. 
On the west, tins elevated region is oonnootod with tho 
table-land of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, tho herder 
of which forms the frontier of India along the Indus. 
On the oast, high mountains sproad out from Tibet 
southward, constituting tho wostern parts of Gluna, and 
extending to tho sea in Burundi, the Malay poninsuLa, 
and Cochin-China; tho eastern frontier of British India 
lies along tho outer ramifications of these ranges from 
Assam, ley the delta of tho Gangos and Brahmaputra, 
to the districts of Arraenu and Burmah. 

The northern provinces of British India occupy a 
great plain which flanks the Himalaya along its entire 
length, expanding at both extremities to the sea; on 
the east over tho delta of tho Ganges, which is roughly 
coincident with tha proviuco of Bengal, anil on tho west 
through the Punjab and Sindh, along tho course of 
the Indus and its great ,■tributaries to tho Arabian sea. 
This plain rises at its highost point hotwoon the Sutloj 
and the Jumna to sou/ething loss than 1,000 foot above 
the sea, presenting/over its whole oxtont an almost 
unbroken surface,pmch has tho appearanoo of perfect 
horizontality. 

What is commonly spoken of as tho Indian, peninsula 
is occupied by a table-land, roughly triangular in sliapo, 
having its broadest end immersed, so to speak, in tho 
continent, to tho extent of about one-third of tho dis¬ 
tance from its base to itB apex, tho immersed porLiou 
being surrounded by the great northern plum. Tho 
southern half of tho wostern flank of this table-land 
forms tho lino of mountains called the Western Ghats, 
and the horthcri^ half tho hills that hound Itajputana 
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mi. The highest points on 
jper hardly exceed 4,000 feet in 
die BilgherL mountains, near the 
j peninsula, rise to 8,000 feet. 
rgin of the table-land is less sharply 
western, and is less in elevation also, 
dg extent of low-lying land between it 
The northern border is still less strongly 
i gradually declines in the north-west, 

. hardly he distinguished, the table-land 
' the plain. The average altitudo of the 
iably about 1,500 feet above the sea, being 
onth, where it rises in some places to 


onth, where it rises in some places ..„ 
generally greater on the west than on 
at with two remarkable exceptions all 
•tant rivers that carry off tho drainage, 
;astward. 

dons are due to the occurrence of a line 
disturbance or discontinuity, which crosses 
.nd from south-west to north-east, boiug 
the valleys of the Nerbndda river on the 
rst of the exceptional rivers jnst referred to, 
Sone on the east, and the lines of clovation 
them, known as the Vindhya, Satpura, and 
ranges. The Taptee, tho second of tho cxccp- 
riwis flowing westward, occupies a valloy, 
parallel to, and not far removed from that of tho 
nida, and no doubt having its origin in tho samo 
ical causes. 

ne table-land of the peninsula, strictly speaking, 
JU j ke bedd terminate at the Nilgiri mountains, 
in mediately south of which a complete interruption of 
the Western Ghats takes place. The mountains which 
extend from this point to the apex of the peninsula at 
Gape Comorin rise to a considerable elevation at some 
places, hut have no longer any of tho characters of a 
table-land. • 

< ^ lBdia ia tbe present time suffering 
lorn the effects of drought includes nearly all that 
rhich lies on the summit of the table-land, from a lino 
tW miles south of the Taptee river to tho hTilgiris 
fag a hand 200 miles wide, measuring from the 
L ‘ rbflts eastward, as well as tho low-lying 
™ cast coast between the sea and the fool: of 

- fver^Th^Prit?^ ° f tab i, e ’ 1 “ d . S01ltb of tho Kistna 
* TnlfJj -5. Britisb area affected is about 450,000 squaro 
miles, with a population of more than thirty millions 
You may compare with this the aroaand population of 

B 5 mro miles and seventeen 
millions of inhabitants; and Italy, with 100 000 scran™ 
miles, and twenty-fonr millions of inhabibmts you can 
f- ^ ^ 3t ma § ulluds of tho task before tho 
i eS of coSy n ® ^ a ***** Bpread 
^«fi^- eal 4 Sa, ™ e c. r T e , gi011 ? are al ^ a ys liable to suffer from 

Ganges along the northern border ’’of ^thTtabl?1 ** 1 ° 

h© part of the table-land, north of Hi a ’nt^-u 1 i 
rS e i PUtaaa - has Saifeed ™y sevcroly^withiii 

before us wiU^atmall^brthe r8 ]. atl0n 1;° tbo matter 
the rain. This is sho-w^ ° h? ordlnM 7 distribution of 
been drawn lines indhntiZ “ lle m . ap * 0n wbiob have 
amount of rain over thawfoirjS^ 017 ^ aTerage 

he neaoss^y, tho e chiefkn°of ^' s P e ° ia * att ention will 

during the period“ftheaoutb w ? India takes Pl«» 

from May to Ootoher, the remaiX S 0 5 ao0n ’ 
comparatively dry. These sum Dder °- f tbo y car borag 
the whole of the coasts of onniif 11116 ? prevail over 

tho influence of the south wes? 1 aro under 

Arabia to China; and Cy'Te^M^ naffl0l y> fr ° m 
marked manner to ureal lii “ A more ° r leBS 
abundant over India gfneraflv Ce ? ' mland - being 
the southern slope of the ^° b S' the whole of 

putra to the Indus d Himalaya frdm «, „ n—i- 


the Himalaya beyond. On tho north its progress is in 
a great degree arrested by tho snowy mountains' so +i, nf 
it only just roaches in the slightest manner tho southern 
borders of Tibet In the north-west quarter these 
. rains gradually cease in eastern Afghanistan, tho citv nf 
Kabul being beyond their influence, and generally dm, 
do nob extend in an important degreo beyond the outer 
ranges of hills that flank the lower course of tho Indus 
On tho west or Malabar coast of the peninsula, the 
summer rainfall is extremely high. On tho oast, or 
Coromandel coast tho quantity at this season is h 0 w 
X r ' oom K a y a * lvel 7 small, tho principal fall thoro taking 
place m October and November, after the south-wes^fc 

‘ T ° LlllS appal ' ont all °maly I shall 

Bomdes the principal soason of summer rain, thoro is 
clearly developed -m tho north of India a distinct season 
of winter ram which has its maximum nearly eorC 
ponchng with tho period of greatest cold, in Januarv 
^ f Ubrl n! Ty ' ram bocomos loss important as wo 

move southward bomg hardly noticeable In Bombay or 
Ca-lcutta, on ifcthcr south ; while m Afghanistan where 
it is prolonacu iuLo the spring, it is Sic heaviest and 
most valuaLuo of Llio whole yosn* 

J.” ood - Perhaps, liardly remark that tho source' from, 
which tho summer rains of Indi^ arc supplied is tlm 

which 1 i« d °T ° f ^ Wf charged witli vapour 
Which is poured over the land from the Indian OccZ 

wm-m 0 W11 !- ds blow during the season, known as the 
snuUi-west monsoon. To approhond correctly how those 
winds thus operate aomo explanation of thoir cause and 
mode of occurrence will ho iequisito. 

It is a common hut orronooua mo do of stnGniy+J™ ,,cc 
cient cause of wind to refer it io diffe™ of te^eratn™ 
of Lwo contiguous arena ; namely, that cold air being more 
cfonso and heavier, nocessaril/ displaces hot air ^ioh 
fcl S U a ?'=ompanying motion being wind In- 
dnoctly, no doubt, the differenco of toniTioratnre often 
operates in this manner ; but the true 1 cause of aU 

° f V 10 al ® os ,Pbore which wo describe as wind 
w wholly mochamoal, being differenco of pressuro at 

1 “'Z?, ’ "■!rl ao . os > und tho facts cannot bo proiierly 
dealt with x 1 this is lost aight of. propeuy 

The upper strata of tho atmosphoro press, undor tlm 

? f ? n , ih T aL thQ B ^tlds P surfaorand So 

Ciioot IB indicated by holp of tho barometer which 
measures tho pressure of tho air at an^ moment in 
inches of mercury; ;i 0 inches or mercury over an? 
suiface bomg nearly oqual in weight, or producing orra-G 
ttZnnZ 0 ’ t0 tl !‘ a “MWod by tho whole atmospho™ ovor 
tho samo surface. Urn pressuro ol' cimirso diminishes 
as wo ascend, there being loss and less air abovo us, and 
tho bnromofcor fails. Moroovor, when the atmosphere 
is at rest, an equal HYiporinoumbont mass, accompanied 

&™. 1 pro ® BU, ’°> T lU bo r ° imd ^ il11 Piaeos orraally 
distant from tho earth’s snrraco; or, in other words, the 
planes ol equal pressuro will bo truly horizontal. If, at 
any time this is not tho caso, a rosult follows like that 
which takes place m a body of water, tho surface or 
which is not horizontal; namoly, tlio air flows from tho 
higher towards the lower points, which movement con- 

horizontality 0 pIan0S ° f 0Claa ' 1 P T0Bmi '° rostorod to 

Changes of temperatm-o over any aroa by causing tho 
expansion or contraction of tho superincumbent body of 
air disturb the levelsi of tho planes of oqnal pressure m 
the upper strata of tho j atmosphere, heaL causing thorn 
to rise and to soparato from one another, and cold 
bringing thorn down and closor logoLher ; by reason of 
which the am flows off on all sides, abovo, from a, 
relatively heated area, and flows in on all sides above, 
fo a relatively coolod ono. The immediate consequence 
oi such movomonts m the nppor strata will ho to reduce 
the pressure of tho surface over tho' hot area from which 
air has boon thrown off, and to increase it ovor the 
cold ono towards which air has flowed in, and this will 
be accompanied by a wind at the surface, blowing from 
the cold area to tho hot one. The movements m tho 


of tKS^alay peninsu^Zhmu|h y BmFi a3 +° n ^ ihG COast 

a o urn a g ^asam and 


— —-uiuvcmBum m rno 

upper and lower parts of the atmosphere aro thus tho 
converse one of the other, and tend to rostoro Lira 
equilibrium or horizontally of the pianos of pressuro 
disturbed by changes of temperature. But though t his 
is the; general law whichregulatoB such movoments Hie 
actual conditions under which the atmosphere is placed 
and more particularly tho influence of tho rotation of 
tho earth, which is imparted by friction to tho superin¬ 
cumbent air, and tho imperfect hup^y 0 f the air which 
admits of local accumulations of enOTgynndqr the action 
of Buddon or irregular change^^H temperature, aro 
constantly causing disturbances cif what might other¬ 
wise have been comparatively simple movomonts, so 
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that the resulting directions of the wind aa observed are 
not much more readily connected with the differences 
of pressures than with the differences of temperatures 
which lead to them. In our own latitudes, for instance, 
the direction of the wind is commonly more nearly 
parallel to the lines of equal pressure at the surface 
> than perpendicular to them, which would clearly be 
the case if the winds were chiefly regulated by direct 
differences of pressure. 

It 'is no doubt well known to you that two well- 
marked seasons of periodical wind recur regularly year 
by year along the coasts of southern Asia and over the 
neighbouring seas, known as the south-west monsoon of 
the summer months, and the north-east monsoon of the 
winter months. The high summer temperature of the 
great arid plateaus of Asia causes a dispersion of the 
air over them, which is marked by a very considerable 
fall of the barometric pressure over the whole continent, 
and is accompanied by a loss great but perfectly dis¬ 
tinct increase of pressure over the adjoining ocean 
regions south of the equator, which then have their 
winter season. Under the great differewje^if pressure 
thus established the air flows in powerfuffW towards the 
continent of Asia from the surrounding seas, the move¬ 
ments becoming well-marked m April with the rapid 
rise of temperature that then commences, and attaining 
their maximum in July, soon after the summer solstice. 
This is the south-west monsoon. When the tempe¬ 
rature of Asia falls, which, it docs in September, as 
the sun goes rapidly south, the barometric pressure 
begins to he restored, and it becomes generally equal¬ 
ized over the southern parts of the continentm October, 
when this monsoon ceases. 

The converse action takes place in the winter. The 
same causes which led to the great summer heat in 
Asia, namely, the great extent of dry and barren sur¬ 
face, produce excessive winter oold, which, is accompanied 
by a well-marlced increase of barometric pressure, again 
to he folio wed by the development of winds from tho land 
towards the sea,which give rise to the north-east monsoon. 

As is well known, the winds blowing northward from 
the equator bring air which has there acquired a high 
eastward velocity of rotation to places where the 
velocity of surface rotation is less, and therefore are 
felt as winds impressed with, an eastward movement, 
and tins being combined with their northward move¬ 
ment produces the south-west winds of the summer 
monsoon. The movements towards the equator in a 
similar manner lead to the north-east winds of the 
winter monsoon. 

But. though this supplies the general key to the great 
changes in the winds of southern Asia, tho local succes¬ 
sion of their directions depends on special local 
influences, which disguise the general law, and may 
even in a great measure counteract it. 

The south-west monsoon begins in the Arabian sea 
with north-west and westerly winds, which draw round 
to south-west as the summer advances, and again fall 
hack by west to north in the autumn and winter. In 
tho Bay of Bengal the south-west monsoon blows as a 
southerly or south-easterly wind, being succeeded by 
north-easterly winds after October, which in turn givo 
place as the winter months succeed, to winds from north, 
and north-west. 

Again, tho winds during the south-west monsoon do 
not generally blow over the land in a south-westerly 
direction. The current of air flowing in from tho sea 
is gradually diverted towards tho area of least pressure, 
and at the same becomes dissipated and looses much of 
Its original force as it passes from the area of greater 
pressure and lower temperature to that of reduced pres¬ 
sure and higher temperature. The irregularities of the 
land surface also operate powerfully iu destroying the 
uniform charaoter which the winds maintain while 
passing over. tho uniform surface of tho ocean. Tho 
groat mountain ranges along the north of India act, 
moreover, as an effectual barrier to the movements of 
the wind m that direction. It is from these causes 
that we find the winds which blow over tho Arabian sea 
from the south-west become southerly winds as they 
pass up the valley of the Indus ; the winds of the Bay 
of Bengal which have already been diverted to the 
south, acquire an easterly tendency as they blow over 
the delta of the 'Ganges, and pass as south-east winds 
along the foot of the Himalaya towards tho hotter 
regions in the north-west. 

Tho body of air' which is thus carried by the winds 
of the south-west monsoon' from the ocean over India 
necessarily comes up highly charged with watery vapour; 
the conditions under which this vapour is released 
over the land in tho form of rain, I next have to explain. 


You are all familiar with the fact that water when 
heated passes into the condition of an invisible vapour, 
and that vapour when cooled is condensed again into 
water. Watery vapour, like air, being an elastic fluid, 
is liable to vary in density and weight, and the greater 
the density the larger will he the quantity of water held 
in suspension. But the quantity of water that can thus 
he kept in the state of vapour depends on the tompera- 
ture, and therefore when the temperature falls below a 
certain point some, of the vapour is restored to the state 
of water, and only that part remains in tho gaseous 
form that the particular temperature permits. When 
air contains as much vapour as is consistent with its 
temperature, it is said to be saturated with moisture ; 
the proportion of actual vapour to the greatest possible 
quantity is termed the proportion of saturation. 

The vapour formed by evaporation at the earth’s sur¬ 
face, which is much less dense than ordinary air, 
constantly tends to diffuse itself upwards, and thus 
becomes disseminated m tho atmosphere. At tho same 
time, since the temperature of the air falls abciit 1° 
Fahr. for each 300 foet that wo rise from tho sea level, 
the operation of this law leads to such a reduction of 
tho heat in the upper strata, as to cool the asconding 
vapour, and aL length to condense all that if; in excess of 
what the reduced temperature of each successive 
stratum admits of being retained in tho gaseous form. 

The supply of vapour passing upwards is therefore 
being constantly reduced as it asconds, and it thus hap¬ 
pens that ninc-tonthB of the whole quantity of vapour 
in the entire atmosphere are to he found below an alti¬ 
tude of 20,000 feet. Where the evaporation at tho 
surface is very copious, as it would ho in a tropical sea 
with an air temperature for instance of 80° Faln\, if the 
vapour spread itself upwards according to tho known 
laws which it obeys, wo might commonly find tho air 
nSar tho surface to contain say four-fifths of tho 
quantity required for saturation, and it would therefore 
he perfectly transparent, and no condensation would 
occur. But these conditions would at length load U 
tho quantity of vapour that roachod an elevation o : 
4,000 feet being incompatible with its oxistonoo Lhoro ii 
a gaseous form, beeanso tho air temperature would lj) 
only 68°, while a temperature of about 70° would & 
necessary to admit of the vapour retaining its gusf'JT,, 
condition. Condensation would therefore have take) 
lace bolow 4,000 foot, and a stratum of clouds., woulu 
ave formed, which according to oircnmstancos 1 might 
either be carried away and dispersed by winds, or dis¬ 
charge downwards tho condensed wator as rain. Thero 
is thus in the atmosphere at all times and places a more 
or le3S definite tendency towards the formation of cloud 
and the fall of rain by reason of tho conflicting laws ,of 
the diffusion of vapour and of tho distribution tomplv 
rature in tho atmosphere ; and in strict truth our search 
might rather he for tho causes that intercept or inter¬ 
fere with this action, than for thoso under which it 
continues to operate. 

There are, however, ciroumstanoea which may so 
greatly add to the intensity of tho condensation of 
vapour in tho nppoT regions of the air as to call for 
special notice. Whore a wind charged with vapour 
blows over an irrogular surface, as from tho son across 
tho face of a mountain, and the wholo body of moving 
air is thus forced upwards, the expansion that follows 
is accompanied by a fall of temperature analogous to 
that which is observed in all the higher strata of tho 
atmosphere ; and as in this cate Iho wholo body of 
vapour is cooled down, instead of, as in, tho hypothesis 
I before made, only the portion that rose by diffusion to 
the higher lovel, the condensation is proportionally 
more copious and sudden, and takes the form of heavy 
clouds that rest on tho mountain, or of rain that fails 
upon its slopes. 

The mixture of cold with hot currents of air highly 
charged with vapour is another possible cause of tlio 
condensation of ram /though I think a not froqnont one 
in the countries to which our attention is now specially 
directed. * 

We arc now in a position to consider somewhat jmore 
in detail the phenomena of tho Indian periodical rainy 
seasons. The primary agents are tho high summer 
temperature of the continent, and the consequent influx 
of a curront of air from the south, blowing over a great 
expanse of tropical ocean, and consequently highly 
charged with vapour. If at first thoro appears some¬ 
thing anomalous in tho chief raiity season occurring at 
the hottest part of tho year, whereas the condensation 
that causes rain is essentially a result of cold, wo have 
to remember that the requisite cold is relative and not 
absolute, and. that as the water suspended in tho air is 
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greater in. proportion as the temperature is higli, the 
quantity likely to be released by any disturbances 
capable of producing condensation will also he greater 
in a similar proportion. Moreover, the dispersion up¬ 
wards, over the heated continent, of the air that -flows 
in from the south, conduces to the increase of the 
quantity of vapour in the upper parts of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and to the maintenance of a state of unstable 
equilibrium in which moderate local disturbances of 
temperature are likely to cause condensation and pro¬ 
duce rain. 

The fall of temperature which follows the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season is first, no doubt, an effect of 
the fall of rain, which brings to the surface of tho 
earth the water condensed in the much cooler higher 
strata; hut the loss of heat is continued afterwards, in 
consequence of the sun’s movement southward, and the 
disposition to condensation is maintained as long as the 
southerly winds blow As the change from the south¬ 
erly to the northerly monsoon is concurrent with tho 
rapid fall of temperature which begins in northern 
India about the end of September, the close of the rainy 
season, like its commencement, is commonly marked 
by heavy falls of rain; the one caused by the first over¬ 
throw of the equilibrium of tlie vapour unstably sus¬ 
pended in tht| highly heated air at the solstice, and the 
other by thq 1 direct loss of heat which is experienced 
after the eqtunox. 

The suninier rains make their first appearance oil the 
southern parts of the west coast in April, where the 
sontherly winds have then become established The 
regioEf / of greatest heat is now to be found at the north¬ 
ern jparfc of the peninsula, the winds at Bombay not yet 
blowing from a point south of west. By the middle of 
.pane, ns the area of greatest heat has advanced norfch- 
'ward, and the winds have drawn well to the southward 
; in the Indian seas, the rains begin to fall at Bombffy, 
iabout which time also they become, established at 
[Calcutta. 

1 The fall on the west const is very abundant Tho 
scarp of the table-land, or Western GhAts, which forms 
In almost continuous obstacle in the path of tho south- 
Kest winds, gives rise to great condensation, from 
puses already explained, the result being excessively 
le’avy falls of rain along tho face of the mountains 
spared to tho sea, and on tho country botwoen thorn 
nd tlfe sea, on tho more exposed parts of the former 
the quantity measured reaching more than 250 inches, 
and on the latter from 100 to 120 inches. To leeward 
of this line of elevation the rain very rapidly diminishes, 
so that the quantity'measured at Poona, 60 milos from 
the coast, is only 25 inches. Manifestly, after any great 
quantity of rain has been once oondonsed from tho 
’south-west winds, there remains relatively little to 
supply the districts to leeward ; nud if, as is hero the 
case, the obstructing range of heights is considerably 
more elevated than the surface of tho table-land, pro¬ 
bability of further condensation after tho wind passes 
that range is much reduced. The ridgo, however, in 
fact, is a good deal broken in its outlino, and openings 
occur at intervals through which more or less vapour 
passes, and aid in supplying rain to tlie table-land. 

The gradual extinction of the very heavy rainfall of 
the Malabar coast as we approach Oape Comorin, near 
which wo have less than 30 inches, and tho corres¬ 
ponding diminution at the northern extremity of tho 
coast, are readily explained by tlie smaller amount of 
disturbance caused by the more broken character of the 
mountain ranges, and by the air being able to puss 
round the end of the barrier instead of being forced 
over it. The fact that during this season tho rain only 
extends 40 or 50 miles from the coast out to soa plainly 
depends on a similar cause. 


Following the coast westward, we find that though 
the south-west winds blow with great fordo and roam- 
c ° aa ! i > at *he mouth of the Indus and m 
Sindh the fall of ram is very small and irregular. Far 

such obstruction as that 
of the hue of Western GhAts. On the contrary, the air 
passes from a comparatively cool sea surface, over a 

3 ?w CS “Vi 5 a lEmd ’ and an 7 tendency to con- 
densafaon that might be caused by tho slight rise over 

tuptta." 8 compensated by the increased 

The current, therefore, passes on as a southerly wind 
carrying with it the imeondensed vapour oveVsindh’ 
to beat length precipitated on the outer ranges of the 
Himalayam the Punjab, or on the mountains of eastern 
Afghanistan. There is no.room to doubt that had e 

range of mountains such as the Western GhAts con 
nected the high land of the Indian peninsula w th tha 


of Baluchistan, the whole of the Punjab must have been, 
what the country that lies between it and the sea is, 
almoBb entirely deprived of rain! 

The importance of the great valleys of the Taptec 
and Nerbudda, in connection with the rainfall of 
Central India, will now be apparont. Up these 
openings the south-west winds pour thoir vapour- 
bearing streams, and furnish to a large area in the 
heart of the peninsula the rain which is precipitated by 
the atmospheric disturbances that occur around the 
high lands in the centre of the tablo-land. This di¬ 
version of the vapour-bearing currents aids, no doubt, 
in producing the diminished fall of rain observed in the 
northern coast districts around Guzorat, as compared to 
those near Bombay and farther south, and servos to 
explain tho increased fall of between 40 and 50 inohes 
m Central India, as compared to that, boiwoon 20 and 
30 inches, in the Deccan. 

The south-west winds of tho west const do not, pro¬ 
perly speaking, extend across the peninsula. On the 
Madras coast, during the south-wosL monsoon, tho land 
and sea br*iz^ continue to bo strongly marked, whoroas 
on the wes^const they disappear, and tho rainfall be¬ 
tween May and Soptomber over the southern and 
eastern portion of tho peninsula is relatively small. 

On tho opposite coast of tho Bay of Bengal, and along 
the Malay peninsula, excessively heavy rain is tho rule 
during this season, the quantity being from 100 bo 200 
inches. Here, too, a continuous lino- of mountain follows 
the coast facing tho prevailing winds. On reaching the 
straits of Malacca, and passing under tho leo of tho 
island of Sumatra, the rain diminislios greatly; and at 
Singapore, at tho point of tho peninsula, tho months 
botwcon April and September are decidodly the least 
rainy half of tho year, tho largest fall taking placo in 
™ north-oast monsoon, when the winds roach Singa¬ 
pore blowing directly from over tho sea. 

'Phenomena exactly similar to those observed on tho 
Western G-hAts occur on the mountains oast of Bangal. 
At Cliira Punji, on the Khasiya hills, which rise ab¬ 
ruptly to about 4,000 or 5,000 feet over the delta of tho 
Ganges, tho rainfall is believed to exceed that known at 
any other place on the earth, more than 600 inohos 
being a not unusual annual amount. 

The difference between Bengal, with a rainfall of from 
60 to 70 inohes, and Sindh, with hardly any, is very 
roraarkable. It is sufficiently explained by the distri¬ 
bution of tho high land that is contiguous to the former, 
and, indeed, almost surrounds it. Tho great mountains 
on tho north communicate with the ranges on the east 
which soparato Bengal from tho upper parts of Buxmah, 
and form a serious obstaclo to atmospheric movements 
in that direction. Those rnngos are all well clothed with 
forest, and the temperature of the wholo aruu over 
which they extend must ho considerably lower lhan 
that of the country to the west of them Tins is accom¬ 
panied by a higher barometrical pressure, which loads 
to the development of easterly winds during tho summor 
months blowing from Eastern Bengal to tho far hotLcr 
regions of north-western India, where tho barometric 
pressure is least. From these causes, tho rains begin 
much earlier m Assam and, its neighbourhood than in 
any other part of India, mr„, in April, soon after tho 
southerly winds aro established at tho hoad of tho Bay 
of Bengal; and a tendency towards such early rains is 
disooruiblo in all tho Bengal registers Thus the con¬ 
ditions aro very different from bhoso of Sindh, tho froo 
onward progress of tho winds being arrested in Bengal 
by the current sol up towards the north-west, and tho 
influx of relatively cool air from the east preventing any 
tondenoy to a rise of temperature in the air coming up 
from tho Bay of Bengal as it passes over the land, such 
as would stand in tho way of local condensation. 

The rainy sonson rapidly develops itself from Bengal 
towards the north-west, tho fall gradually decreasing in 
amount as tho rain-bearing winds pass on ; a fact readily 
oxpluinod by tho consideration, that as tho condensation 
of tho vapour goes on, less remains to supply the more 
distant localities. 

Concurrently with tho reduction of tho rainfall in 
passing from cast to west in northern India, wo find an 
increase in tho cjuantity as wo approach tho Himalaya, 
ancl a diminution as wo recode Train tho rango, tho gra¬ 
dation being distinctly marked, from a distance of 150 
or 200 milos to the foot of tho mountains. On tho 
outor slopes of tho Himalaya^ tho fall is very groatly 
increased, but it rapidly diminishes again in amount as 
Wo penetrate among tho mountains. 

Those results aro brought about in a manner that 
•deserves particular attention. At all lames of tho year 
winds blow up the valloys of the Himalaya towards the 
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"highest parts of the chain, and down them at night; the 
day winds having their greatest force at the high passes 
into Tibet, and the night winds at the debouches of the 
great rivers into the plains Such winds are well known 
' to be characteristic of all mountain ranges. They are 
no doubt due to the disturbance of the planes of atmo¬ 
spheric equilibrium, caused by the alternations of tem¬ 
perature in the air over the mountains and low lands. 
A column of air over the low land, measured from any 
horizontal plane of equilibrium, being longer, will ex¬ 
pand more and contract more ; one over the mountain, 
being shorter, will expand and contract less. As the 
day advances^ and the heat, increases, the planes of equal 
pressure will all rise over the low land, and the air will 
flow towards the axis of the elevation; as the night 
comes on, and the temperature falls, the greater con¬ 
traction of the longer columns over the low land will Lend 
the planes of equal pressure from the axis of elevation 
outwards, and the air will move in that direction. 

Thus a system of aspiration is established over the 
mountains, by which the vapour-charged air that comes 
up from the sea is drawn up from the pftinss along the 
valleys and over the outer ranges, ana is, so brought 
under the operation of that sort of action which we have 
already seen to he so efficacious m producing condensa¬ 
tion These movements serve also to explain what seems 
peculiar in the gradation of the rainfall within and 
without the mountains. It is, I think, also to the same 
cause that we may trace the circumstance, that the first 
heavy falls of ram in upper India take place on the 
mountains, and that the disturbances are thence de¬ 
veloped and extended which lead to a general fall over 
the plains. 

In northern India the summer rains, usually oeaso 
before the end of September ; in Bengal and along the 
Arracan coast they are prolonged into October. In 
western and central India also a little rain falls m 
October. Over all this area northerly winds are com¬ 
monly established in October, and the rain that falls at 
this time must be regarded as the residual condensation 
under the increasing cold of autumn of the vapour pre¬ 
viously brought up by the southerly winds. 

"With tho fall of temperature in September, the region 
of least pressure is rapidly transferred to the south, and 
the northerly winds begin first in the north and gradu¬ 
ally extend southward ; though the southerly winds 
still continue to blow at the end of the peninsula till 
November. These changes lead to the establishment of 
a current of air from the Bay of Bengal, blowing as a 
north-easterly wind towards the Madras coaBt, along 
which there is, in consequence, set up an autumn season 
of heavy rain lasting from October to December, quite 
analogous in its efficient causes to the summer rainy 
season of the western coast. This rain usually extends 
from about tbe great bend in the east coast to Ceylon, 
though its influence is at times felt as far north as Cut¬ 
tack ; and it is of essential importance to all tbe eastern 
border of southern lddia, which, as was before ex¬ 
plained, receives but a scanty supply during the south¬ 
west monsoon. 

It may here be noticed that tbe cyclones that originate 
in the Bay of Bengal in October and November appear 
to be results of atmospheric movements and condensa¬ 
tion developed over an area of low pressure that remains 
in the bay, after a high pressure area has begun to 
form rapidly over Eastern Bengal, with the fall of tem¬ 
perature accompanying the close of the year ; and that 
the tendency to the formation of oyclonic movements is 
to be seen in the .north-easterly winds that usually 
prevail in the north and west of the hay, while south¬ 
westerly winds are still blowing in the southern and 
eastern parts. Tho cyclones of May and June appear 
to originate further south, and to dopend on some manner 
still imperfectly explained on the arrival of tho winds 
highly.charged with vapour which begin to blow strongly 
at that season. ” ' 

The map which is before you resumes tho facts into 
which I have bfecn entering in some detail. It shows 
lliat the part of Iiidia east of the 80th. meridian lias an 
average yearly rainfall for tho most part exceeding 40 
vbches, and that, excepting tho country between the 
Western Ghats and the sea, the portion west of that 
meridian has a smaller rainfall. Farther, wo see that 
the quantity is extremely small all over Sindh, and that 
the tract m which the fall is less than 30 inches includes 
all the Punjab excepting the mountain districts, a con¬ 
siderable part of the North-Western Provinces extending 
to half-way between Agra and Allahabad, a large part 
of EjOijpootana and Kattywar. Again, we observe a laro-o 
area in the peninsula, occupying pearly the whole of 


the Deccan and Mysore, on which also the rainfall is 
less than 30 inches. 

Of the area in which the rainfall is below 15 or 20 
inches, it may he said in general terms that agriculture 
is not there possible otherwise than with artificial irri¬ 
gation ; and thus it has happened that the population of 
the districts where tho rain is of all others least abun¬ 
dant, have made themselves m a very great degree 
independent of the local rainfall. On the other hand, 
it may also be said that wliore the average rainfall 
exceeds 40 or 50 inches, the occurrence of such drought 
as will cause serious scarcity is rare, though, when it 
does occur it may be very severe. It was in a portion 
of this area that the Bengal famine of 1873 took place, 
and also that of Orissa in 1866. 

The region, the average rainfall of which is between 
25 and 35 inches, is probably that which suffers most 
from droughts. Here, although oil the average the 
supply of rain is sufficient to sujiport an agricultural 
population, the fluctuations which reduce the fall below 
what is essential aro bo frequent, as to lead to ropoated 
seasons of scarcity of greater or loss severity. The 
north-western part of tho North-West Provinces, the 
north-western part of Kajputana, and tho Deccan, with 
a small part of the Madras districts at tho end of tho 
peninsula, fall within this category, Tho prosont 
scarcity affects the whole of the dry region of tho 
peninsula. Tho drought of 1837-38 waB extremely 
severe in the North-West Provinces, as also was that 
of 1860. In Itajputana a very severe scarcity, followed 
by great destruction of life, occurred in 1868 

Dor reasons already suggested, the-rosults of drought 
have a tendency to be more fatal where the average 
rainfall is abundant, than where it is scanty. In the 
latter case, tho population is less likely to bo dense, and 
better able by its habits to go in search of subsistence 
efeewhere, and by its sparseneBs to succeed in procuring 
it. A more dense population will be less easily provided 
for ; and in proportion as experience of drought is small, 
skill in devising means of rosiBting its effects will be 
small also, when once present rosourcos aro exhausted 
Drought also will be more or loss fatal, according as i 
follows a season of bad or good rainfall; and it ha 
commonly happened that severe famines have bee! 
caused by a severe drought following ono or two yean 
of indifferent ram Tho stocks of food become ex¬ 
hausted, and tho cuttlo and tho population enfeebled, 
and thus loss able to resist the pressure pub on thorn. 

In a country where there is no pasture lilco India, tho 
feeding of the agricultural cattle is always a difficulty, 
and their condition is commonly extromely poor, viewed 
in relation to the standard of temperate countries. The 
effect of drought in tho destruction of the cattle is ono 
of its surest and most pernicious evil consequences. 

It will be apparent that the importance of tho fall of 
rain in India, for general purposes of agriculture, will 
bo determined by tho requirements of tho principal 
crops, and particularly on those crops on which the food 
supply of tho jieople depends. 

The people of India subsist for tho most part on 
vcgetablo food, cereal grains, pulses, and vogotablos, 
with milk and butter Other animal food, excepting 
on tho coasts where fish is procurable, is comparatively 
little eaten, even among tho Mussulmans, who form 
about, one-tenth of tho population, Tho grain crops, 
therefore, aro of unusually great importance. The 
grams most commonly consumed in throe-fourths of 
India arc millets, called in tho Hindoo dialects, jowar 
and bajra. Bice is tho ordinary food of the people of 
those rogions only where the conditions of climate aro 
suitable for the abundant production of this grain. 
This would include Bengal, tho coast and southern dis¬ 
tricts of Madras, and the wostern districts of Bombay, • 
as well as British Burmah. Contrary to what is com¬ 
monly thought to bo the case, the rico-cntmg population 
of‘India is altogether in a minority. 

These food-grains, and some othors which I need not 
mention specially, are plants suited to tropical condi¬ 
tions of climate, and they'■are all raised in tho summer 
or hot half of the year, the crop of whioh season is 
known in most parts of India as tho klmroef. There 
is, however, a second crop, moro particularly charac¬ 
teristic of the parts of India which bava tlio coldost 
winter, which is on tho ground during tho winter 
months, and is called rubheo. 

The khureof is usually sown as soon as tho rainfall 
admits of the ploughing of the land, and it is reaped 
in September or October. The rice crop varies some¬ 
what m its time of sowing and of ripening according to 
locality and varioty. The chief harvest in Bengal is in 
December; on the Madras coast, farthor south, tho 
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later Tains lead to a still later harvest, whore there is 
bnt one; bnt the more tropical climate of the south 
admits an almost indefinite succession of crops wher¬ 
ever an artificial ■water-supply is available to raise 

them. 

It need perhaps hardly be said that most varieties of 
rice require a large quantity of water to raise them; 
and aid in some shape or other is given by artificial 
means in most parts of India to the natural ram-supply, 
to ensure the safety of this crop. Particularly in the 
south of India, multitudes of reservoirs have been con¬ 
structed with this object, in which as large a supply of 
ram-water is collected as is practicable, to supplement 
the direct fall. Larger irrigation, worts have been 
carried out by the British Government, to divert, with 


derangement of tho general sequence of phonomcna 
that I have described, into areas of abundance, or abso¬ 
lute drought. Thus the well-marked loops that are 
formed by lines of equal rainfall having their points, 
directed to the eastward, and following generally tho 
line of the Jumna and Ganges from tho Punjab to 
Bengal, indicate the probability, which is supported by 
actual experience, of areas of drought boing formed 
along this axial hue. I apprehend that tho .Bengal 
drought of 1873, which affected, though with loss in¬ 
tensity, the adjacent districts of the north-west, pro¬ 
vinces along tho Ganges, may be regarded as due Lo the 
local exaggeration of the general causes that load to the 
peculiar inflexion of tho lines of rainfall to which I lvavo 
alluded. 


a similar object, the waters of most of the rivers that 
discharge themselves on the east coast. 

The grains, called jowar and bajra, are commonly 
sown on the higher lands, and left to depend entirely 
on the natural rainfall. Their requirements in the 
way of water are very mneh less than those of rice, 
and it is very unusual to supply them with artificial 
irrigation. 

Thernbhee crop is usually sown in October, andripens 
in March or April. In the north of India it consists 
chiefly of wheat and barley, which grains, hdwever, 
hardly enter into the ordinary food of the agricultural 
population, being reserved for the better-to-do classes 
and town population. Certain pulses that are largely 
used for food also are raised at this season Excepting 
on the high lands of Central India and the Deccan, 
wheat does not thrive much south of the tropic; and m 
the southern parts of the peninsnla the reduction of 
temperature in the winter months is hardly sufficient to 
develop any distinctly temperate agriculture, such as 
forms a very marked feature of northern India 

Great irrigation works exist also in several provinces 
of northern India. These probably afford mono aid to 
the rubbee than to tho khureef harvest; and their chief 
.mportaneo m connection with the food supply of the 
jountry is without doubt due to the security which they 
rive to the wheat and barley harvests, though their 
feneral utility in adding to agricultural produce of all 
leseriptions is very great. 

In considering the more special requirements of 
agriculture in the matter of ram, and the precise 
manner m which a partial failure is likely to be mis¬ 
chievous or otherwise, the critical times have to be 
distinguished. _ hirst, as tho great power of tho tropical 
sun utterly dries up the soil in the hot months that 
precede the rainy season, the first showers aro almost 
essential to admit of the final ploughing, and the sow- 
mg may thus be unduly late in unfavourable seasons 
Where artificial irrigation is available, this delay is 
avoided. Next, the thorough saturation of the soil and 
its maintenance in a sufficient state of moisture are 
requisite for the germination of the seed, and this is 
always one of the most critical periods for every crop. 
In many cases thoroughly favourable rain at this stage 
will secure a return of some sort, even m an otherwise 
very bad season; and a bad commencement may often 
be beyond remedy, however good the subsequent falls 
may turn out. The next qritical stage is that of flower¬ 
ing, when a great access of rain may he almost as fatal 
a ?S. Tr ? lt 0f ltj by Cim suig the destruction of the parts 
ol the flower essential for the development of tho grain 
the period immediately follows in which the gram is 
fertilized and takes its ultimate form, during which tho 
f^ p S ly ° f nrB the plant is not less essential than 
1 . . first stage of its life, and any serious failuro of 
ram is fatal to the harvest Thus, even though tbs 

onTp s n rT 1 la “ 7 year may be M ly enough to carry 
on the ordinary processes of growth, the failure of rain 

r e f ? a* one of the critical periods may 

a complete loss. The drought of 1873 in 
northern Bengal arose from the failure of the later 
rams alone. The troubles of the present time seem to 
he due to a general failure, both of the south west 
monsoon runs on the west coast, and of those 0 f the 
succeeding north-east moneoon on the east coast a 
combination of evil fortune which, it will be sern 

necessary for me to deal, with average quantities But 


be shown by tho following figures. Tho Madras average 
for sixty-four years is 48'5 inches, tbo groatest excess 
over the average being 39 9 inches, and tho greatest 
. defect below it 30T inches. At Calcutta, for forty.seven 
years, the average is 65’8 inches, with a maximum 
[ excess of ‘^'^inoiies, and a defect of 22'2 inches. At 
Bombay, fo£ Kfty-two years tho avorngo beLwecn May 
! and October being 76'9 inclioB, tho maximum oxcoss 
was 42’0 inches, and the defect 41'8 inches. At Llio 
throoplaces, the average deviation of a single yoar from 
the moan of all is found to be, for Madras T2'4 inches, 
for Calcutta 9 0 inches, and for Bombay 13'4 melius 

No precise physical connection has hitherto boon 
established betwoon tho local rainfall at any place in 
India, and the tompernturo or prossuro of Llio surround¬ 
ing area; and no certain step lias yoL boon mttclo, so far 
as I know, towards foretelling the character ol' the 
seasons. In theso inspects, however, our knowledge is 
not loss as regards India, than othor conn trios. 

An opinion has, indeed, boon quite recently published 
by Dr. Huntor, to the effect that tbo rainfall registers 
at _ Madras, which extend over sixty-four years, supply 
evidenco of a connection botwoon tho quantity of rain 
ancl the sun- 3 pot cycles of eleven years or thereabouts. 
This idea is not novel, having boon advanced Homo years 
ago by Mr. Moldi-urn and others, on the allogod baste 
of facts collected from many different parts of tho 
globe. 

So far as Dr. Hunter’s views aro conoornod, I hnvo 
no hesitation in stating my own conviction, that the 
facts on which ho rolios do nob support hte conclusions. 
Ho has inferred, from what must bo hold to bo alto¬ 
gether insufficient numerical data, that suro indications 
of periodicity exist. Ho arrives, by an arithmetical pro¬ 
cess, at certain figures, winch lio regards us tho probnblo 
mean amount of rainfall in tbo successive years of tbo 
olevon-ycar cycle, and finding a maximum and minimum 
among them, ho infers that Lhis is a proof or a true 
periodical variation. .But such a result alone proves 
nothing. To test its valuo it is necessary to compare 
the calculated quantities of rain for flic several years with 
the quantities actually observed, ancl then to oonsidur 
wbotlier the differences aro of a charnotor to justify tho 
belief that tho calculated quantities afford a reliable 
approximation to tbo truth, and what sorb of approxima¬ 
tion. Dr. Huntor doos no t sown to have boon aware of the 
necessity for exercising this caution, though the extreme 
variation of the rainfall from yoar to year, to which 
relerenco has already been mndo, would appear lo liavo 
been likely to suggest it. Tho only conclusion that 
seems possible, from such an examination of tlio figures 
as I have described, is tho negative 0110 , tluu they 
cannot be accepted as supplying any ovidonco in support 
ol the views put forward by Dr. Hunter. 

Though this argumont is mainly negative, and goon 
rather to discredit tho allogod proof of Dr. Hnntor’s 
conclusion, than the conclusion itself, yet much doubt 
appears to me 1° bo thrown on the probability or auv 
such drn-eot connection betwoon tho rainfall at Madras 
and the sun-spot period as has been spoken of bv a 
compm-ispn of the Madras observations with’those 
made during tbo same period at Calcutta and Bombay 
It is.extremely difficult to coneoivo, that if such a con- 

f Madraa ’ ifc should not bo apparent at 
the othertwo piaoes; yet the sumo treatment applied 

for^achi^shnw ? 11 Bombay fi S» reH as that adopted 
tor Madias shows no corrospondonco in tbo results 

Neither can any persistent relation bo soon tooxht 
betweon the quantities of rainfall at tho throo places 
There is an occasional likeness at one timo botwoon 
one pan-, at anothor between a second, and acute be 
tween the third, but no uniformity K 
might have been expected, from what we know of the 
general manner in which precipitations ofiffin tokc 
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place, and the oscillations of wet and dry weather 
■occur.* 

On the whole, our knowledge of the immediate 
physical causes of rainfall is Tory rudimentary; and 
though there ho no present appearance of success in 
solving the intricate problems that an inquiry into 
those causes must invoivo, it can only bo by help of a 
careful examination in detail of all tho facts that it can 
become possible at all. Such a collection of facts has 
at length boon seriously commenced; but wliat 1 havo ■ 
already said will indicate the groat complexity of this 
■subject, and tho many difficulties that will havo to bo 
encountered in grasping it in a satisfactory way. 

Such being the general position of India in respect 
to the rainfall necessary for its agriculture and its food 
supply, and mail having impossible moans of exercising 
any control over tho atmospheric changes which are 
effective in adding to or reducing Lho quantity of rain, 
and having no present power of foreseeing thoso 
changes, it may be askocl whether wo therefore havo no 
hope of escaping from the terrible ocmsequoneoH of 
drought. In my opinion there can bo nc*dqiiht of tho 
possibility of combating successfully ihrworst results 
by tlio progress of civil motion ; by which T moan, that 
improved social ooudiLion m which tlut accumulated 
knowledge and material resources of a community arc 
applied in the most oll'cctual way to moot il.s require¬ 
ments. Tho result at which wo aim in India can he 
brought about by Huh, and this alone ; as this, and 
this alone, lias been able to bring it about in other 
countries. But as such progress is necessarily slow, 
wo must bo content for the present to pass through a 
condition of periodical suffering of an acute kind, 
during which tho biLLor loHHOiis of experience will con¬ 
tinue to urge improvement j and thereby intelligence 
■will be stimulated, and ways of escape from those oviki 
will be gradually perfected. Those ways of escape are 
indeed already sufficiently evident, and so far as they 
have boon hitherto applied, have been found to bo 
thoroughly efficacious. They are tho provision ol' 
artificial irrigation, and of improved means of trans¬ 
port ; tho Jirst, to give a curtain supply of water for 
tho purposes of agriculture, increasing production 
generally, niul supplementing the rainfall so us to 
prevent calamitous drought j and tho second to provido 
CuoiliLios for tlio economical distribution of food, and 
for the operations ol' commerce,, by which wealth is 
increased. Hnnplo as these remedies may appear, tho 
material difficulties in the way of thoir being furnished 
to tho oxLont necessary to remove tho evils now urulor 
consideration, cannot at present bo surmounted. They 
require tho application of capital, that is to say, tho 
accumulated results of labour, which, to moot the 
requirements of tho present case, may possibly still 
have to lie prolonged over very many yeivi’s. her India 
must perforce supply her own needs from her own 
material resources. Nnwhoru, nor at any time, bus 
the bonovoloueu of others succeeded in removing the 


burdon imposed on every community of providing for 
its own existence under pain of extinction. Even if it 
were possible that external aid could he given on an 
adequate scale to supply the requisite material ap¬ 
pliances, it is certain that the moral qualities would 
not havo been developed, by which alone those appliances 
could be successfully made use of—self-reliance, and, 
what this quality makes possible, self-sacrifice. 

And if the peoplo of India have on the one hand 
specially heavy burdens to bear in resisting those and 
othor destructive forces of nature arising from their 
climate, which will certainly tax their strength to the 
utmost, yet on tho other they find ready to their hands 
unusual aid in tho great reproductive powers of tlieir 
soil, also d.uo to the same cause. Noithor can wo 
estimate as of small valuo to them, tho wealth, the 
knowledge, and the practical skill in all tho arts of 
lifo, possessed by tlieir British rnlers, and so largely 
employed to their advantage. But that tho task will 
in any ease bo a very heavy and tedious one to be got 
through, no one can doubt, who has passed a largo 
part of his life, as I havo dono, in seeking fox the 
moans of oxtoncling those essential materia] allios in 
tho battle of Indian lifo—irrigation works and railways. 

True humanity assuredly demands of all Englishmen 
tlioir co-operation in what will really conduce to the 
mitigation of the calamities caused by [Indian droughts 
But it is certain that tlioro is only one possible mono of 
escape, namely through bibow. Tho fruits of industry 
in years of plenty musL bo made to moot tho want in 
years of Hcaroity ; and relief is to ho obtained by moans 
of tho combined and continued exertions of Lho 
localities immediately concerned, and no longer by 
relying on assistance to bo supplied from without. 
'I'hcro is no escape from tho conclusion that the con¬ 
ditions of their existence impose on tliu peoplo of India 
suroro suffering and periodic partial doHtvuelion, if 
they submit to thoso conditions unresisting; severe 
toil, and persistent intelligent effort, if they nro to 
escape thoir extreme consequences. Tho Govommeni,' 
and tho peoplo must everywhere have this pnioLioallji 
enforced upon them, and until iL is done lho move j 
mold, will not havo fairly set in tho right direction: 
Exponent',o m India. lends to oxaotly tho samo con. j 
elusions os those arrived at olsowboro, that a system oil 
public l'oliof in time of distress,, not guarded by the* 
sense of spocilic local financial responsibility, is a 
uourco of grievous abuso, misery, and doinoral’mnLion; 
and it is my earnest hope that no temporary hnpulso of 
sympathy with present sufforing, no selfish (if 1 may 
bo allowed so Lo apply tho torm), no selfish effort to 
escape at any cost the pain of witnessing it, may ho 
permitted to slaiul in tho way oT tlmt real bonovolonoo 
which is founded on sound principles drawn by dis¬ 
passionate inlolligonco from the lessons of experience, 
principles which L am glad to boliovu have been adopt¬ 
ed by tbo highest antliorilios couoeruud in tho govern- 
munt of India. 


Noth on tub Haintaxe or India, by Mu. II. I* 1 . Bdani'ord, Meteorological 

llETORTElt TO TILE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 


In its origin tho rainfall of India is derived exclusively 
from tbo evaporation of tbo Indian Ocean and tbo two 
great gull's which bathe lho coasts of tho peninsula. A 
secondary source of supply is tho ro-ovaporation of 1,ho 
fallen min from the wot land surfaoo, and also from 
rivers, tanks, marshes, irrigated tracts, and Lho vegeta¬ 
tion j hut this ImcumoH of importance only at that 
season when Ihn direct supply from tho ocean is most 
abundant. The products ol' re-evaporation arc carried 
forward by Urn same winds which bring tho main 
vapour-supply from the ocean, and they operate, there¬ 
fore, only in adding somewhat to the total precipitation 
and extending tho area over which this is discharged. 
Certainly it is a practical question of high importance, 
in what measure vegetation, and more especially forest 
vegetation, thus adds tu the total rainfall of the country. 
Hut the discussion may be advantageously deferred for 
tho present, since the beneficial action of forests, 
regarded ns a s flu roe of vapour, is of loss importance 
than that which they exert, as regulators of the subsoil 
storage, and it will bo ounveninuL at a later,period to 
consider thoir action us a whole. In treating of tho 


* See, for further development of lho Author’s views, his 
paper in the I’roceuilings of thu 'Royal Sooiety, pp. 1W‘.1-2(11, 
■ May 1877. 


agencies by which vapour m convoyod and. discharged 
over tho land, it is unnecessary to distinguish botwoon 
original and secondary souroos of supply. 

By far tbo greater part of Lho rainfall of India is 
brought, direct from Lho ocean between tliu months of 
Juno and October by tho regular periodic wind known 
as thu south-west, or, ns 1 prefer to call it, thu summer 
monsoon. Tho primary cause of this current is now 
known to bo tho high tomporature which is acquired by 
tho land surface of India itself, and more especially of 
Northern India,t during Lho throe months thuL prooedo 
tliu summer solsLioo. Under tho’ continued and in¬ 
creasing radiation of tbo spring sun traversing a 
comparatively cloudless sky, tho lowor strata of tho 
air in contact with tho ground gradually acquiro a 
Lcuupnraluro greatly above that of tho seas Lhal, bafho 
the shores of tho peninsula, and, being oxpnndud, lift 
tliu superincumbent strata which flow away in tho 
higher regions, as a consequence of which tho diminished 
muss presses with loss and less weight on tho land 
surfnuu. It is only by slow dogroos that an oxcqssivo 
temporal,uro is imparted from tho lower Lo Lho higher 
strata; and on an avorago it is not, therefore, until a 


j- Not, as wus formerly supposed, that of Central Asia, 
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week or two "before the He miller solstice that the' 
pressure is sufficiently reduced, to set in motion that 
steady current of air from the ocean which I hare 
spoken of as the summer monsoon This reaches India 
in two main branches. That from the Arabian Gulf 
strikes the coast of the peninsula from a direction 
about west-sonth-west, and, meeting the mural barrier 
of the Western Ghats, discharges an excessive amount 
of rain on the western face of that range and the 
narrow belt of low country (the Eonkan and Malabar) 
at its foot. The current, thus partially exhausted, 
surmounts the crest of the range, and continues its 
course across the peninsula, bringing a much diminished, 
indeed a comparatively scanty, rainfall to the plateaux 
of the Deccan and Mysore, and only occasional showers 
to the eastern fringing plain of the Carnatic hut in 
the northern part of the peninsula, where the valleys 
of the Tapti and Nerbudda offer freer acoess to the 
interior, and where the current impinges on the broken 
east and west ranges of the Satpuras, the discharge is 
more copious; and it brings a laTge proportion of the 
rain falling on the Central Provinces, Orissa, and the 
plateaux of Malwa and Bandellthnud, which oxtend 
north of the Satpura, range to the confines of the 
Ganges valley. In the northern part of the Bombay 
Presidency, viz., Gnzerat and Kattywar, in Bajputana 
and Sind, its influence is less felt. Ths high tempera¬ 
ture of these more arid tracts is unfavourable to 
precipitation, and the strictly marine wind is frequently 
interrupted by, and intermingled with, more westerly 
currents, which blow from the dry plain of the Mokran 
oast and the hills of Belnchistan. 

The other branch, of the summer monsoon sweeps the 
lay of Bengal on a south-west course, impinging fnll 
■n the face of the coast ranges of Arakan and Burma, 
there the rainfall is as heavy as on the western coast 
if India, and also the hills of Eastern Bengal a*,d 
Assam, the plains of Cachar and Sylhet The trend of 
ihe Madras coast being almost north and south, whilo 
the general direction of the current is from the sonth- 
(yest, the plains of the Carnatic are almost completely 
preluded from its influence ; but north of the Goclavery 
tionths, where the coast-line changes its course to 
j.orth-east, a certain indraught takes place, and it con¬ 
tributes a curtain amount of rain to the narrow plain of 
the Northern Circars and Orissa, as well as to the hills 
- of this portion of the Eastern Ghilts. The remainder of 
the current reaching the shores of the Gnngetic delta 
is diverted to north and north-west, blows across the 
plateau of Western Bengal and up the Gangotio plain 
and brings atolerably copious, but steadily diminishing’ 
rainfall to the upper part of the G auges valley, and even 
to the Punjab beyond. On the north of the valley it 
meets the outer slopes of the Himalaya, which determine 
a heavy precipitation of the vapour; and the influence 
oi this obstacle extends far into the plains, since the 
ime of .minimum rainfall coincides approximately ivitli 
the mam stream of the Ganges. In the Punjab, ihdeecl 
the belt of plain country over which the rainfall thug 
brought by easterly winds is sufficient to admit of 
agriculture does not exceed 100 to 150 miles in breadth 
and terminates against the desert tracts of Bikanir and 
tae ana. daabs of tlie Punjab rivers. 

It has been mentioned above that, owin" to their 
position mider the lee of the highlands of the peninsula 
-° f +’u‘ e Ga ™ atio receive only occasional 
showers during the prevalence of the summer monsoon 
But in October, when tho strength of this current 
towards the head of the Bay of Bengal slackens in 
consequence of the falling temperature and rising 
pressure of Upper India, and when the rains of tho 
Punjab and of the Upper Gangetic valley are virtually 
^ temperature and consequently low 
pressure of the Carnatic are sufficient in averao-e years 
cause a incurvature of the current toward/tbm 
province, producing the autumn rains which utb 
characteristic of & Madras Presidency, and are 
mdeed those on which the cultivators chiefly rely for 
filling the tanks on which so much of the local Llti 

fromth d c e fr enC l 3 .p The letleat 0f the -mmormonsoon 
•fht* p "r ^ r °V rLGea an< ^ recurvature towards 

Tine Carnatic tabes place fJracLuallv Tn cjonton i. .t 

certain amount of rain to the TvL„f _t ’ ea S al * Q arry a 

■st” !■>- .*• *•>." 5.S sas. a 

ho former receive on an average from II to 4 inches, 


the latter and Mysore receive from 34 to 6 inches. On 
the east coast of the peninsula, Palse Point registers 
12^ inches, Vizagapatam about the same, and Madras 
nearly 11 inches. In November, however, whilo Palse 
Point has loss than 3 inches and Vizagapatam less than 
2, Madras has more than 13 inches, and Jaffna, at the 
north extremity of Oeylon, 154 inches. Thoro is, how¬ 
ever, at this season a regularly recurring tendency to 
the formation of another region of low atnaosphoric 
, pressure over the hay in the neighbourhood of the 
Andaman Islands. This degression acts as an antagon¬ 
istic influence to that of tho Carnatic, and indeed of the 
peninsula generally. It is tho chief cradle of tho 
disastrous oyclonio storms which characterise the Bay 
of Bengal at this season; and in some yoara, when, 
owing to independent cansos, the pressure of the 
Carnatic is relatively higher than usual, tho Vapour 
which might otherwise bo expended on tho plains of ' 
Madras is here condensed and precipitated m unusual 
abundance, and the easterly and northerly winds gene¬ 
rally prevailing in the Carnatic at this season tiro 
replaced by a more northerly current ooming from tho’ 
land surfaefc owtho peninsula itsolf. Such waa notably 
the case in 1676. Under such circumstances thoro is a 
failure of the Madras rains. In good years tho Madras 
rains continue for about two months, viz., to tho middle 
of December, by which time tho nortli-oast or winter 
monsoon has established itself oviir tho bay, bringing 
fine, clear, and comparatively cool woather. 

Meanwhile,.in Upper India, tlio Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces, tho cassation of tho summer rains 
is followed by a rapid fall of tomporatnro under cloud¬ 
less skies. A cool dry gentle current sots in from tho 
north-wost, flowing down the Ganges valley towards 
Bengal, and from tho north across tho plateau of 
Bandolkhand to the Satpuras, south of which it bocoinoH 
easterly, and sets towards tho Bombay const. Still 
further south it partly coalesces with easterly winds 
from tho roourring and expiring monsoon of tho Bay 
of Bengal; so that, as has boon already mentioned, 1,1m 
plateaux of the South MahraLtn Country, Hyderabad, 
and Mysore receive a certain small amount of rain in 
, October, and sometimes ovou later. In Lowar and 
Eastern Bengal also, and on the Arakan coast, a l'uw 
inches of rain are expected in October, and aro 
important for filling, out tho oar of tho later rain- 
orops, and for the sowing and germination of the eold- 
weathor crops. Bnl, "tho latter part of October and 
November and the first part of December in Northern 
India aro gonorally rainless; and tho winter rains, 
which may he considorod as recurring regularly only 
in Upper India, rarely sot in much before Ohrielinad, 
and are sometimes deferred till January, 

Theso wiutor rains are brought to tho Upper Pro¬ 
vinces by winds having locally the samo general direc¬ 
tion as tho summer monsoon, that is to Bay, east and 
south-east .But on tho hills to tho nor Ur of tho Gunaolio 
plum, the wind which brings up tho clouds is generally 
more southerly, and even south-west j and a precipita¬ 
tion of snow talcos place with northerly or north¬ 
westerly winds, whioh .are probably only tho .local 
course oi the air circulating around a baroinotrio mini- 
mum. On tlio hills, indeed, after JSTovombov this south- 
westerly wind is most prevalent, and appears to lie tho 
Winter anti-monsoon—tho return current whioh blown 
above the northerly winds, and occasionally doscuudu 
to the earths surface m latitudes lowed than tropics 
It is essentially a warm and damp wind, as lolli in 
Northern India; and, when iL blows from the Bea 
th ° P?! 301 ' Provinces charged with moisture, 
whioh is precipitated m the winter rains 0 r tho plains 
and the snows of the mountain tract. Tho barainolor 
***“ lts approach, and rises again rapidly whon it in 
displaced by a westerly wind. In tho Punjab the 
North-M estern Provinces, Central India, and Bajputana 
the winter rams, though small in quantity, aro of hh,-h 
importance to agriculture. They are aeobnd in import- 
;™ c ° +i nl 7, t0 , 1 tlie Jat0 September rains; tlio latter boiim- 
essential to the germination of tlic winter wheat oi'oph 
and the former for filling the ear after the foimation 1 ^’ 
W u- L r cr they aro loss roguCai 

w,V tB c 7 lfcl 7 a ' tl01 }> being of a different character i« 
less dependent on them; while in tho peninsula gon’or- 
ally, excepting some parts of the Central Proves 

they are alb'bnt unknown. Tho wintL raina of tho 

Upper Provinces are gentle and not very copious 
unaccompanied by stormy winds. But they pass bv 

wfdeTdMftfon Uac s P rill *7 a3ns » telnoli have a 
Nvid eloct nnl r ?^, A OTO e, 006 ™ 11 ? accompanied by 
frequently h*U Pomona-strong gusts of wind and 
fluently hail. Uence they are oitenrather dostruoLivu 
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than beneficial. The vapour is furnished by the -winds 
which set in on the coast as early as "February, or 
even January, and penetrate by degroes furthor and 
further into the country, where, meeting the dry 
westerly winds from the interior, they form eddies, 
especially in the evening hours, causing a heavy pre¬ 
cipitation, which is generally of short duration. These 
storms are most frequent, and bring the heaviest rain¬ 
fall, in Lower Bengal and tho low plains on the west 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. But they extend inland 
throughout the G-angetic plain and mto the Central 
Provinces, as far as Nagpur. On the northern part of 
Deccan plateaux, in the Bombay Presidency, excepting 
in tbe immediate neighbourhood of tho Ghats, in Borar, 
and on the Bombay coast, they very rarely occur; the 
whole interval from October to Juno being' practically 
rainless, and after March or April tho storms ol' the 
Punjab, Sind, and Bajputana have tho character of 
violent, but sbort-livod, dust-storms, with little or no 
rain. 

Honce, with respect to poriodicdistribution, tho fall 
of rain in the different pai'Ls of Indiamay bomrdfmanaed 
as follows. Prom June to SopLembor rain,:m.ft. , a or less 
heavy and frequont, falls over tho entire area, excepting 
indeed on the dry plains around the Lower Indus (Smd 
and Bikaner), whore it is always very scanty, and occa¬ 
sionally fails together; while around the borders of 
this region (a part of tho Punjab and Western Bujpu- 
taua), and also in tho Carnatic, it is restricted to occa¬ 
sional showers. In October, when tho summer rains 
have ceased in Upper India and aro coming to an end 
in Bengal, Assam, Llio Ai'ukan coast, and tho groator 
part of the poninsrala, the hoavy rainfall of Madras sots 
in, and continues till the middle or latter ond of Decem¬ 
ber. A little later than this begin the light winter 
rains of Upper India, which aro most abundant in tho 
Punjab, hut extend occasionally down to Lower Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. Those fall at intorvals till 
the end of March or beginning of April m tho Upper 
Provinces, after which anothor dry period sots in, mail¬ 
ing till tho oud of June. Hut in Lower Bengal, Assam, 
and Orissa tho falls of rain become more froqnent and 
copious from January onwards, having the character of 
afternoon-storms ohiefiy. Tho rains boconio heavy and 
continuous' in Assam and Oachar soino weolcs earlier 
than in Bengal, and in Bengal and Bombay a fortnight 
or throe weeks earlier than in tlui Upper Provinces. 
On tho coast of Malabar also they aro a week or Leu 
days oarlior than in .Bombay, in Madras and tho 
Carnatic generally, occasional showers aro expected 
after Poliruary, but no sLoady rains till October. In 
the gvoaLvr part of tho Bombay Presidency ram is rare 
hotwoon October and Juno. 

The normal distribution of tho rainfall in rospoot of 
quantity is illustrated in tho accompanying chart, 
originally drawn up for the uso of the forest Depart¬ 
ment. Two zones of oxeoHHivo rainfall, varying from 
70 to upwards of 200 inoluiH (and in certain localities 
far exceeding oven this)/ 1 ' characterise respectively tho 


* Thu JbHuunmj plilueu t{Qhnl iiuitmccs:— Inches. 

Cherrapoonjco in tho Klinsi hills - *180 

Duxu Fort in llio Bhutan Dnars - 218 

Hnndoway on tho Arakim const - - - 218 

Malmlilealiwiu - on the AVoslevn Oh (Us - ' - 252 

Matliomn, an isolated hill near Bombay - - 250 

Hiinra Fort on the Western GlAtS - - 202 


lino of tbe Western Ghats and the outer slopes of tha 
Himalaya with the hills of Eastern Bengal and Cachar 
and the coast ranges of Aralcan aud-Burma. The latter 
belt includes nearly tho whole of Assam, the plains of 
Cachar, Sylhet, and tho eastorn.naargin of tho Gangetic 
delta, tho coast plains of Arakan, and the delta of the 
Irrawadi. Over a much larger area the annual pre¬ 
cipitation varies from 30 to 70 inches, viz., tho remainder 
of Bengal, Orissa, the Gangetic plain as far west as 
Cawupore; and, beyond this, a belt, diminishing from 
100 to SO or 60 miles in width, which skirts the base of 
tho Himalaya up to t]i e further extremity of tho Punjab. 
It also includes the whole of tho Central Provinces, tho 
plateaux of Bandollchand and Malwa, the eastern half of 
Hydorabad, tho Eastern GhfLts, and the coast plain of 
the Carnatic down to Point Calimorc, with a narrow 
belt on tho summit of the Western Ghats. The remain¬ 
der of the peninsula lias a rainfall of less than 30 inches, 
and in certain limited tracts ns low as botwoon 10 and 
15 inches only. This dry rogioii includes tho oastorn 
half of tho Deccan plateaux and Hyderabad, Mysore, 
and tho plamB of Coimbatore and Madura. Another 
equally dry region Lo tho nortli-wosl includes Kattywar, 
a large part of Western Bajputana, the North-Western 
Provinces around Agra and Delhi, and a belt of less 
than 100 miles wide in tho North-Eastern Punjab ; and 
finally tho remainder of Bajputana, Sind, and tho 
southern half of the Punjab has an average fall oT loss 
than 15—indoed, for tho most part less than 10—inches. 

Tho tracts move specially liablo to severo families are 
those whore the average rainfall ranges bctwcon 15 and 
60 inches, In tho driost- tracts, such cultivation as 
exists is carried on chiofiy by moans of irrigation from 
large porounial rivers, as m tho Indus valley, or from 
■ deep wells j and those sources, tliough-variablo in yield, 
soldi#m fail completely, Moreover, tho population is 
Hparso, and in had seasons is accustomed to obtain relief 
by resorLing to oxtensivo temporary emigration. On 
tho o Lb or band, whoro Lho normal rainfall cxcoods 60 
inches, the fuilnro of tho rains is seldom, if over, so 
groat as to give riso to general starvation; although, in 
tho more thickly populated provinces, sovoro miilbring, 
and moroasod mortality, is folb in had years by the 
poorer classes, who live from hand to month, and in 
good years continue to propagato up to tho limits of 
attainable existence. But thoso parts of tho inter¬ 
mediate region in wliioh tho normal rainfall varies from 
20 to 40 inches include somo of tho douses! populations 
of India, and tboso aro the scats of .tho most disastrous 
families. Tho North-Wosburn Provinces, Bajputana 
and Bcrar, Orissa, tho Northern Circars, IChuudosh, 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and tho Carnatic,—all too 
familiar namos in tho fnmiuo literature ol’ tho prosont 
century,—aro wholly or in groat part inoludod in tho 
zone oi' intermediate rainfall; and it is whon thoso aro 
disastrously affected that tho populations of tho neigh¬ 
bouring still drier tracts Hulfor with equal severity. 

Tho normal distribution of the rainfall in tho dilforont 
months of tho your is shown in the following condensed 
table, which gives the avoragos of the difibront parts of 1 
India as obtained from 289 stations. Tlio sub-divisions 
adopted and shown on tho accompanying map aro 
physical rath or than administrative ; blit the form of 
tlio tablo allows oi' each division being readily roforrod 
to ilH place in an administrative classification, Tho 
dotailod returns which havo furnished the basis of tho 
tablo aro given in tho Appendix to this Eoport, 
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Variation of the rainfall. 

It may be doubted whether in any single year tbe 
-rainfall is ever very deficient or excessive over the whole 
of India. In 1876 an unusually large area was indeed 
affected by the drought. In the greater part of the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies the rainfall was very 
deficient throughout tho year; and in the North- 
Western Provinces and Assam the fall was below the 
—svr-wtige; but the Punjab, Bengal, and some part of 
the Central Provinces had a fair average fall, in some 


places indeed more than the average; and such was 
also the case m the normally drier northern districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. Tbe subject of the vari¬ 
ation of the rainfall in different parts of India is now 
under investigation, and I am not prepared at presont 
to enter on any exhaustive discussion of the facts. 
But the table following, which gives a summary of 
the registers for the Carnatic, the Deccan, the west 
coast of India and Ceylon, the Punjab, and the North- 
Western Provinces (exclusive of Oudh), will serve to 
illustrate the fact cnunciaLed above. 


TABLE II. 


Mea.it locat, variation or Baenjall in past years. 


PEACES. 


{Stations. 

Normal 

average. 

1303. 

1801. 

1SGS. 

18G0. 

1307. 

1803. 

1809. 

Carnatic - ' - 


29 

Inches. 

*33*34 

— 0-05 

- 3-72 

— 4-22 

— 3*27 

-11-31 

— 25 

+ 0-18 

Deccan - 

m, - 

14 

3013 

- 0-54 

- 149 

+ 0-06 

- 1-94 

+ 076 

+ 1-47 

+ 0-69 

West Coast 


13 

tra-60 

+15-00 

- 1-51 

+ 3-30 

- 7-54 

+ 1-24 

— 0-18 

+ 7-34 

Punjab - 

, 

29 

2166 

+ 8'10 

— 2-13 

+ 3 99 

— 1-74 

— 2-03 

— 6-07 

+ 0-96 

North-Western Provinces 

27 

34'72 

? 

-10-90 

- 1-26 

— 3-24 

+13-69 

—12-04 

+ 0-08 

Bengal - 

- 

21 

67 52 

+ 0-55 

+ 5-64 

+ 4'54 

— 3-05 

+ 6-25 

+ 8-31 

+ 1-31 



1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 

1874). 

1B7J5. 

1870. 

1877. 

187B. 

Carnatic - 


+ 4'83 

4- 7-38 

+1404 

+ 121 

+ 9-00 

- 4 33 

-11 99 

+ 9 00 

+ 1-80 

Deccan ... 

- 

+ 7-00 

-4 74 

+ 105 

- 2-80 

+ 17-18 

— 0-33 

—13-26 

+ 0-71 

+13-84 

West Ooast - 

_ 

— 319 

- 9-23 

- 5-73 

-5 87 

+ 14-82 

+ 1-56 

—17 65 

- 2-63 

+53 33 

Punjab ... 

- 

- 4-92 

- 4-51 

+ 2-82 

—"*1-06 

- 156 

+ 7-39 

- 0-02 

+ 2-3C 

+ 3 32 

North-Western Provinces 

4- 9-96 

+12 41 

+ 414 

+ 1 65 

+ 11-41 

+ 4-51 

— 418 

-14 11 

- 1-08 

Bengal - 

- 

— 3'97 

+12-62 

-6 95 

-21-89 

-3 97 

- 9-62 

+ 0-80 

+ 5-10 

+ 4-88 


And iu tho following table the same results are given in the form of percentages of tho moan rainfall 
•of each province— 


PEACES. 

18G3. 

1SG1 

1305. 

1860. 

1867. 

1868. 

1880. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1871. 

1675. 

1870, 

1877. 

1878. 

Carnatic - 


D 

- 

11 

- 

13 

- 10 


UF 

- 13 

4- 

1 

+ 15 

4* 

22 

4- 

42 

4- 

4 


20 

- 13 

- 

30F 

+ 20 

+ 

0 

Deccan - 

- 

a 

- 

5 


D 

- <s 

4- 

2 

4- G 

4- 

2 

+ 23 

- 

10 

4- 

3 

- 

7 

4- 

57 

- 1 

- 

41'J' T 

+ 2 

4- 

17 

West Coast - 

4- 

15 

- 

*2 


3 

- 8 

+ 

1 


4- 

7 

- 3 

- 

9 

- 

G 

- 

D 

-1- 

15 

4- 2 

- 

18 

- 3 

4- 

53 

Punjab .... 

+ 

37 

- 

10 

+ 

18 

- 8 

- 

a 

- 28S 

+ 

4 

- 23 

- 

21 

4- 

13 

- 

0 

- 

7 

+ 34 

- 

1 

4- 11 

4- 

14 

N.-IV. Provinces - 


? 

- 

31 

- 

4 

- 9 

+ 

39 

- 35.5' 
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Some features of importance which this table illus¬ 
trates may be here noticed. On tbe west coast the 
• extreme difference of the wettest and driest years is 
S3 per cent, above and 18 per cent, below the average 
of nearly 100 inches; in the Carnatic, with an averago 
■of one-third this .amount, the extremes arc 42 
per cent, above and 36 per cent, below it; in tbe 
Punjab, with an average of less than 22 inches, 37 per 
cent, above and 28 per cent, below it; and on the 
Deccan and Mysore plateau, with an average of 
30 inches, 87 per cent above and 44 per cent, below it. 
Bengal, with its average of 67j inches, has a range of 
19 per cent, above and 32 per cent, below it. No 
definite law of periodical increase or decrease is dis¬ 
tinctly traceable in the table. In the Carnatic, indeed, 
were the two last years omitted, we should seem to 
have a confirmation of Mr. Pogson’s speculation (well 
known through Dr. Hunter’s pamphlet on the subject), 
viz., that the rainfall increases and decreases in an 
eleven-year cycle, coinciding with Wolf’s cycle of sun¬ 
spot variation. Thus ws have a series of six years, 
from 1863 to 1868, below tho average, with a minimum 
of 1867; followed by a series of six years above tbe 
averago, with a maximum in 1872 ; and again two 
years below the average, with a minimum in 1876— 
which agree fairly well with tho sun-spot cycle, having 


a minimum iu 1867 and a maximum in 1870-71 But 
the last two yours, 1877 and 1878, during which tho 
sun-spot variation was still at a minimum, have brought 
the Carnatic a rainfall of respectively 26 1 and 6 per 
cent above the average, and thus throw doubt on tho 
genuine character of the supposed rainfall cycle, and 
at least show that much moro evidence must bo col¬ 
lected before we can form a legitimate judgment on 
the question. Tho North-Western Provinces present 
something similar. Thus we have first three years in 
succession, 1864 to 1866, below the average; the first 
year being a minimum. Then follow two years, one of 
which has 39 per cent, in excess, and the next 35 per 
cent, deficiency; but passing ovor those, we have not 
loss than seven successive* years of rainfall above tbe 
average, with two maxima, via., 1871 and 1874, and 
finally three years bolow it, with a minimum in 1877. 
Now, 1868 followed a year of minimum sun-spots; 
1871 one of maximum; and 1877 is ono of a scries of 
minimum years from which we havo not yet emerged. 
But 1867 is quite anomalous, and so is 1874; so that 
here, again, the real existence of a cycle is doubtful. 

Again, thors are certain cases in which umisually 
wet years aro followed by unusually dry years, or vice 
versa, and others again in which an excessive rainfall 
in one or more provinces is coincident with a very 


* This was not a merely apparent departure from the real course of variation, as I see stated in- a recent newspaper notice 
which professes to he based on Mr. Fogson’s authority, It was not due merely to the excessive rain accompanying a cyclone, 
as stated by the writer referred to, hut chiefly to an unusually copious autumn monsoon, in the southern districts of the 
Presidency more especially. The error of the writer seems] to have arisen from his liaviDg drawn general conclusions .from 
the rainfall of one station only, viz., Madias. 
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deficient rainfall in others; but m both I s 
exceptions am to be found than instances for the i ale. 
Restricting onr instances to those in which the ramfoll 
is more than 20 per cent, m excess or defect of the 
average we bane tiro instances, and tyro only, ox 
eoodand bad years in immediate succession in the 
flame province, and three in which two consecutive 
years have been of the same character. And again wo 
find three years m which an excessive rainfall in one 
or more provinces has coincided with a very deficient 
fall in others, and nine in which all excessive depar¬ 
tures from the average in the provinces considered, 
have been in the same direction. This part of tlic 
investigation, however, evidently requires morfe com¬ 
plete data, and it must be deferred till tho remaining 
portion of India and the Burmese Peninsula can also 
he considered 

The years m which a great deficiency oi ramlau 
has been accompanied by severe famine are indicated 
in the table by the letter F, and those in which there 
has been scarcity, leading to much suffering, but not 
to widespread mortality, arc designated by S- From 
this it would appear that in the Carnatic a deficiency, 
amounting to one-third of the average rainfall, has in 
two years been productive of severe famine. But in 
the North-Western Provinces a still greater deficiency, 
■viz., 41 per cent., arising from the almost complete 
failure of the summer monsoon rains in 1877, although 
attended with much suffering, especially among tho 
poorer classes, was net followed by tho appalling con¬ 
sequences of the Madras and Bombay drought, owing 
to tho fact that one season's crop only was lost, and a 
heavy ,fall of timely ram, which fell quite at tho closes 
of the season, enabled the cultivators to sow their 
winter crops. _ 

It appears from a recent investigation of Mr. Hill’s, 
the meteorological reporter to tho Government of tlio 
North-Western Provinces, that a variation of this 
character, viz., the sequence of a copious winter rain¬ 
fall on a scanty summer fall, and vice vend, is of not 
infrequent occurrence in the Punjab and Gangetic 
Provinces. Thus he finds that the twelve years 1845, 
1850 to 1853, 1859, 1865 and 1866, 1868 and 1869, 1877 
and 1878, had an excessive winter and deficient 
summer rainfall; and, on tho other hand, that tho 
thirteen years 1846 and 1847, 1854, 1850, 1858, 1861 to 
1863, 1867, 1871, and 1873 to 1875, had dry winters, 
followed by wet summer. Against those twenty-fivo 
instances m favour of the rule wo havo only ’three 
years, viz,, 1855, 1870, and 1872, with tho rainfall 
excessive at both seasons, and six years, 1848 and 
1849, 1857,1860,1864, and 187G, with a deficiency both 
in summer anil winter. The very large proportion 
of instances favourable to the rule seems to indicate 
the probability of a casual interdependence of the 
phenomena; and I have elsewhere suggested such in 
the ease of a deficient summer rainfall following on a 
copious winter precipitation, viz., tho possible effect of 
an unusual accumulation of snow on tho Himalaya ill 
the winter and spring months, which, by cooling tho 
air on the mountain-slopes, produces an increased 
atmospheric pressure, and a consequent flow of cold 
dry air to the plains of India, impeding and opposing 
the access, of the summer monsoon. The registers of 
atmospheric pressure and wind direction during tho 
years 1876 and 1877 lend support to this view; hut 
further evidence is required before it can be accepted 
as more then a tentative hypothesis. Mr. Hill further 
considers it probable that both the summer and winter 
rainfall vary in an eleven-year cycle, corresponding 
that of the sun-spota, hut in opposite directions. 
Indeed, his tabulated data indicate that, while-two 
years of excessive summer fall follow the year of 
maximum sun-spats by one and three years respectively 
and two years of very deficient summer rains occur re¬ 
spectively two years before and coinciding with the year 
of sun-spot minimum, the heaviest winter fall precedes 
the year of sun-spot minimum, and the lightest femicides 
with the epoch of sun-spot maximum. There are 
however, many anomalous oscillations, and the existing 
data are far from sufficient to allow of onr estimating 
the numerical probability of a failure of either whiter 
or summer rainfall m any given year. As a subject 
for further enquiry, the speculation is, however of 
much interest and may perhaps hereafter become of 
practical importance. OI 


HfiiTOstrE or Foubsts on Bainiail, 

The disastrous effects of a general destruction of 
forests on agrmnlture and pasturage are generally 


known, and havo boon abundantly illustrated during 
the present century in Bouth-onstern. Franco; hut it is 
still a question whether tho total rainfall of a country 
is thoroby diminished. Direct observation on tho rain¬ 
fall of forest-clad countries, largo aroas of which have 
subsequently boon donnded, nvo unfortunately wanting; 
and it is perhaps opou to question whether comparative 
rainfall moasuromonts made in tho forest and clearings 
of temperate countries which aro still in largo part 
covered with forest, and the clearings of whipir uii a ~— 
either pasture-land or under field cultivation, afford a 
criterion of tho probablo oflocts of a gonoral donudation 
of forests in Lrnpicnl and sub-tropical binds. Avery 
olaboraLo series of comparative observation of tlio above 
kind carried on for five years at eight pairs of stations 
in tho forcsLa and clearings of Bavaria by Dr. Bbormcyor, 
have led him to tlio conclusion that “ in plains of' 
uniform character tins inllucnco of forests on the 
quantity of rainfall is certainly very small. With 
increased elevation above tlio Hea-lovol, tho inllucnco of 
forcsLs becomes more important, and it has therefore a 
greater jra%o in mountain tracts than on plains, In 
summer jjjio effect of tlio forests is much greater than 
in winter. In tho cold season it iN‘’evanescent. In 
warm southern countries it is greater than in cold 
countries ; and in tho interior of continents, where the 
humidity of tho air and the annual precipitation are 
diminished, and tho summer heat is great,or, it plays a 
more important pai’t than iu tlio neighbourhood of 
coasLs. * * Front what has boon said above, tlio 

cloaring of a largo (iron of country, at least of plain 
country, produces no essential diminution of the yearly 
rainfall. In hill-tracts, on tho contrary, niter denuda¬ 
tion there will bo, on tlio whole, loss rain than before. 

In all cases tlio destruction of foroHtH will nllbut tlio 
rainfall only in tho warm season, vi::,, during tlio 
summer months.” 

From tho above it may bo iufuiTod tluit, in a country 
such as India, tho cousoquoncuH of a general, destruction 
of forests would ho more important than in liiuropn, 
fiinoo tlio climate of India is CHseutially oautiuonlal, 
.and over a largo part of its area the Lemporalmru, even 
of tlio cool season, is not very far short of the average 
summer tomperaturo of tho countries of which Dr. 
Bbormoyor writes. But, as already remarked, any 
diroot evidence is wanting. Tlio only point in this 
commotion on which 1 have been able to obtain infor¬ 
mation-—and this only as tho general impression of old 
residents—is that quoted in my M.etoorologieal Report 
for 1875, -wft., that during tho last twenty years dust- 
storms have booomo far Iohh frequent than formerly in 
tho Punjab; and this is attributed to tlio increase of 
plantation and tho extension of cultivation under 
British rnlo. This is by no moans an improbable 
cousqquonoo of cultivation ; for dust-storms depend on 
the air in contact with tlio grounduof|ub'ing an excessive 
tomperaturo, and tho consequent disturbance oi' tlio 
vortical equilibrium of the atmosphere, .fudging from 
tho known ofi'ects of forests upon climato, more especially 
on tho tomperaturo and humidity of tlio ground anil 
lower Blrntn of tho air in contact with tlm ground, 1 
should anticipate that the effect Of extensive denudation, 
would be to ronrtor Htorms more violent and spasmodic 
in character, and perhaps to diminish the frequency oi' 
gentle and continued rainfall. 

But however this may bo, there can bo no question 
of their influence in sLoring the subsoil waters. On 
this point Dr Ebermeyor's observations are very deci¬ 
sive: “On the whole, tho soil of forest-clad tracts, 
whero covered with forest litter, yielded down to a 
depth of four feet 1/245 cubit Paris inches more water 
per 3 cubic feeL than tho soil of tho open field. In 
forest ground cleared from lillor there penetrated lo 1 
foot iloop nearly twice 'as much wator as on a baro flat 
in tho open, in litter-covered ground at I foot doop 
times more, at 2 foot deep 3J times more, and at 4 foot 
deop 2$ timos moro.” This was the moan result. But 
the difference was almost wholly duo to tho summer 
months, and would therefore bo at a maximum in a 
climate such as India, To this conclusion Dr. Ebor- 
meyor emphatically points. Ho says that " the influence 
of iorost and forost-litter on the wator storage of a 
region is by far the most important at tho warmost 
time of the year and in hot countries: by tho action of 
the forest an uniform distribution of tho ground mois¬ 
ture is ensured throughout tho year.” 


Calcntta; 
26th March 1879. 


I 


H. F. BlantoM), 

Meteorological Reporter 
to tho Govt, of India.. 



Tabular Statement ot the Average Monthly and Annual Sainyall at 289 Stations in India and her Detendencies. 


THE RAINFALL OF INDIA. 
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CONDITION OF- THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
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CONDITION OF TfllC COUNTRY AND PTOOPUi OF INDIA. 


The second class of phenomena m which a periodicity 
coinciding with the sun-spot cycle is believed to have 
been discovered, has reference to solar radiation and 
thermnnietric variations. For reasons which would 
require too much space to detail, various difficulties 
complicate this line of research, and wo should state at 
the outset, that the evidence is loss complete and satis¬ 
factory than that which connects magnetic disturbances 
and rainfall with sun-spots. A moment's consideration 
will show the kind of complication to which wc refer. 
If the earth had no atmosphere, all the solar energy 
would he incident and operative on the earth’s surface, 
where perforce our measuring instruments are placed. 
But the earth lias an atmosphere which is the vast sceno 
of the play of the solar energies; and the work done 
there is of such a nature that the more energy there is 
in operation, the more effectively is the direct energy 
of the sun screened from the surface. Further, thei-cTis 
not wanting evidence to show' that the vapour of wator, 
like the vapours of the metals, exists in various molo- 
ctdar conditions, some of which are transparent, and 
others opaque to tlioso rays which affect our thermo¬ 
meters.'’ The thermometric inquiry divides itself into 
several distinct branches, such as the direct solar 
radiation or calorific intensity of the sun’s light, tho 
daily temperature range, and tlie mean annual tempera¬ 
ture We shall very briefly state the conclusions at 
which observers have arrived during the last ten years, 
without criticism or any expression of opinion. 

In 1867 Mr. Joseph Baxoiulell communicated the 
results of a scrutiny of the .Solar Radiation Rems tors 
kept at the Radclitfe Observatory, Oxford, from ISfifl 
to 1861 He camo to tho following conclusions, annum 
others. First, that the calorific intensity of tho sun’s 
light is subject to periodical changes, the maxima and 
minima of which correspond respectively with those of 
eun-spot frequency. Second, that, it scorns pvolnblo 
that the hearing rays of the sun consist of two kinds 
clifienng in intensity, and subject to periodical changes • 
the times of maxima of one kind and those of minima of 
the other corresponding respectively to tho times of maxi¬ 
mum frequency of solar spots. Mr Baxendell also pointed 
out n connection between the mean monthly variation 
of solar radiation on cloudless days and the mean 
monthly dudy range of tho magnetometer J n 1871 lu» 
published hn fur flier researches on the changes in tlm 
distribution of barometric pressure, temperature, and 
rainfall, under different winds during a period of .solar, 
spot frequency Ho found that changes had taken place 
m the tineo elements under discussion, which coito- 
sprmded very closely in the times of their maxima and 
STi T sun-spot frequency. In 1875 Mr. 
ir\ i -“lanford, Meteorological Reporter at Calcutta, 
stated, irom experiments conducted in Bongal ■ “Thu 
result is to mo very striking, and if not absolutely con¬ 
clusive as to the direct variation of the sun’s heat with 
the number of spots and prominences, certainly as far 

clVionf” 8 ' Btl '° ngly C ° Ufil ' mS Mr ' ^^ondoli's con- 

In 1877 Mr. S A Hill, the Meteorological Reporter 
to the Government nftlieN.-W provinces of India coin 
mo,iced a comparison of the solar radiation temp™ Ws 
recorded at several stations in Upper India The results 
the opposite of those got bv ],is 
pi edecessm am this branohof investigation tho lindiost 

the wi’ C t' at T ° CC ™ g 111 "f fcwBHt spots 0 and 
the lowest m those oi most spots. Mr. Hill thinks tho 

b^M, D?n K C T rusults hl! from those Jot 

by Mi. Rhanford is, to a great extent, owing to the 

SpSkSSri* 1 ' “"*** ■- 

ployed in India. ’ ’ about to bo cm- 

to the conclusion that then, ‘ ® 1 tlle atm - 0111 


rom 

» —i sun, came 

in years of maximum'"tean atLondou 

disturbance itextveir 1R7A -p^p 18 °fRr^inmn solar 

parently depends on tee ^’spot o"' Kow ^ 

at times of maximum sun-spots* and 3lll g greatest 
minimum sun-spots. In 187 P 7 ire raisg TtitejXce 0 ! 

* There is evidence to sufrtrest that +*■„., ~ -- 

duced at the period of minimum the a Q ue0UH vapour pro- 
transparent to the heat-ra ys than 


evidence upon, tho internal,ing question whether tho 
mean daily range does not depend, among nf.lier in- 
tlueiieea, on the state of the sun’s suiT.u-e will, regard 
to spots. 

Meanwhile, another aeries of ohserva I ions had been 
going nil, uni, with blank hull, thormniuelei'S for solur 
radiation, hut wif.l, rofnrenee fa, the menu animal 
Umiperalurn. In 1870 pml’essor l’ia/.'/,i Smyth, (lie 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, pulilislied the result of 
observations nuulo frinii 18:17 to 1861), with tlinmiinnelers 
sunk in tlm rook at the liny a I Observnlory, f'Jdinlnirgh. 
lie camo to the nnnclusinii that it great In 'at wave oecui's 
every eleven yuars and n, I'rai I,ion, its maximum slightly 
lagging behind tin, lniinmnm of the sun-spot cycle. 
Next year, 1871, Mr. JO. ,1. Stone, tin, Astronomer-Royal 
at tho Capo of Good Hope, examined, tho temperature 
observations vooorded during thirty years at tlm (lane 
under his predecessor, Sir 'I' M'liclear. lie, stilted I hat 
tho teiupuriituro and sun-spot curves presented an agree¬ 
ment so close as 1,o compel him to believe that the an,no 
cause which leads to an access of moan annual tern peril- 


-- '■‘ran wi. Ilium! MIIUIUIU MMUJUTU," 

turc leads uuunlly to a dtHHipitlrion of wolur .Uoro 

also wo IffidTiho maximum heat slightly lagging behind 
the, miniiSiiin spots. Dr. W. Koppcu’s papei-M in the 
Zcitschrift.dr.r tishsnr.irliiar.hcii (rrsnlhi'lin/l. far Mrti’tirolorii,! 
lor August and September 18711, form a must important 
contribution upon tho question, ll.u endeavoured, with 
an elaboration and cniiipleteneSH not previously at. 
tempted, to present tho earth's temperature in’eon. 
unction with sun-spots for tin, hundred yuars pi'eroding 
1870, Ho divided the the,•minuet,'in returns into I,wo 
great classes—tlioso taken within tho tropins, and those 
belonging to tho extra-1 ropical sanies, Tlm barest 
summary .of his vosciirehes would occupy several pages. 
Ln a carefully prepared chart, lie exhibited the tempera* 
-ture and sun-spot curves from 1768 During |,ho earlier 
part of this period, he hud Ihcrniomotrie returns only 
from the northern to,npeviilc sene, Ho I’arllm curves 
do not show a coincide,mo ; whether I'rinn the local 
cbaracUiv of the fcompumluvi' viilainiM, or fmm I,hr mi- 
certain value of the sun-spot curve, we need not here 
inquire After tin, year 182(1, when tin, sun-spot data 
^become more trustworthy, the easo is entirely different 
J ho curves follow each other in a most striking,uuiiner • 
and, indeed, he states that from IHLlI to 1851. tlm roinei- 
dence of temperature elumges with the Hun-spel,s does 
not merely extend over the average length of I,bn 
cycles, hut veiledLy fill tin, 1,lading (list,url,aliens mid 
peculiarities of the sun-spot periods. Dr. K,tenon 
further points out Hint, us the period of iuereusn IVom 
the minimum to the maximum vour m the sun-spot 
cycle is almost always slim ter than the pnrio.l of do. 
crease Irom tlie maximum to tlm minimum, ho, on the 
Whole, is that I nature l’elleeted in tin, temperatun, 
changes l ie parallelism m this series of returns lie 
says with rolevenoe io his table dealing with the period 
from 1820 to IBM, is so great, that there can 'he no 
question of accidental eoineideiiee of variations in¬ 
dependent o( each other On tlm otliev I,and his 
figures disclose many anomalies Thus, m the Irumes 
the maximum of warmth occurs a full year hot'oro |,lm 
yoai ol niiii,mum Him-spots, wliilo in |,|,o mines hnvmul 
the tropics it hills two years after the miuiumm. ‘ fi'lm 
cgnlanty mid magnitude of U,o undulation uf the 
tcmjioiaturo eurvo is most strongly marked in 11 ,,. 
trojnes, and decreases towards I,lie pules 

fbluce Dr ICoj,pen’s article uppenrnd, tlm ,m,.stion 
ot the variation of air temperature witli tho sun-spots 
lms been revived by Dr. V (.!, Halm, of Leipzig a 
work which up to the present time, forms' tlm most 
extensive and valuable contribution to tlm gnner'il 
question as yet made* In this work he gueH a sl'u, 
beyond Ivoppon, and oouipares the summer and winter 
tompcratiiroH ovor large tiaids uf Europe a„d Ann" m 
bep.uately with the sun-spot epochs. His results f, 
o J3ci”vatioiis which. cinbrsico tho period 170!M87h mil 
only confirm those of Koppen rcuirdim' i 
annniil temporaturo, hut show that "both summer 
winter at tlio time of liiinimum Hmi-spo|, are .l,,, ; i \ i 

warmer than at the opposite epoch. doudodly 

With regard to tho third Class of nl„,„,■ , 
disturbances, tho evidence, although h ms i l ' ,' ” •'] 

ss&i’st. 
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enumeration than in the extra-tropical zones. To our 
countryman, Dr. Meldrum, (tovernment astionomcr at 
Mauritius, belongs the honour oi' originating, with tlio 
chief credit of prosecuting, this research. By a series 
of careful observations he had, more than iive years 
ago, established the existence of a coincidence between 
the frequency of cyclones and sun-spots Tn 1872 one 
of the writers of this article thus summarized the 
results: “Mr Meldrum tells us that the whole question 
of cyclones is a question of solar activity, and that if 
we write down in oue column the number of cyclones 
in any given year, there will be a strict relation between 
them—many sun-spots, many hurricanes; few sun-spots, 
few lmrrie,anos. Mr. Meldrum points out that in those 
years in which wc have been quietly mapping out, the 
sun-spot maxima, the harbours were filled with wrecks 
and vessels coming in disabled from every part of the 
great Indian Ocean.” Next year, 1873, "M. Poey, who liad 
conducted a similar research into the hurricanes of the 
West Tadics, communicated his results to the Aeademio 
des Scionoes at Paris Tic enumerated 337 hurricanes 
between 1730 and 1873, and stated thu,^ ant of 12 
maxima, 10 agreed. A careful re-examination of his 
materials discloses striking coincidences, itui. at the 
same time we ought to add, very serious discrepancies 
Thu discrepancies, however, cliielly belong to the last 
century and tlie earlier part of the present one. Since 
the commencement of Sehwnbe'B continuous snn-spot, 
observations in 1826, the common periodicity is more 
strongly marked, tin Table ill. on p 20 will show A 
comparison by Dr. Ilahn, m 1877, of the number of 
typhoons in the China seas, a list, of which had been 
made by Mr. Pnldmgton, covering the period 1780-18-11, 
led to similar results. 

During the summer of 1877, an effort was made to 
ascertain whether the periodicity thus observed in the * 
wind disturbances of the tropics produces any well- 
marked results upon the shipping of the world. Mr. 
Henry .Tenia, secretary to the late Statistical Com¬ 
mittee of Lloyd's, obtained the returns of marine casu¬ 
alties posted at Lloyd's Loss-book from 1835 to 187(i. 
Conjointly with Dr. W W. Hunter, one of the writers 
of this pamphlet, lie worked out the information thus 
derived with regard to the two periods of eleven years 
from 1853 to 1876 It was found that tin: marine 
casualties disclosed a cycle closely corresponding with 
tho Bnn-spot period. The percentage of casualties on 
the registered vessels of the United Kingdom was 
seventeen and a half per cent, greater during tho 
maximum two years in tile common cycle than (hiring 
the minimum two years The percentage of losses 
on the total posted on Lloyd's Loss-book during the 
eleven years wns fifteen per cent, greater during the 
two maximum years of the common cycle than during 
tho two minimum ones This cycle of marine casualties 
■coincides with that ot tho tropical rainfall, and it will 
ho exhibited side by side with tile tabulated periods 
of the rainfall at Madras Tt should lie remembered, 
however, that the two periods of cloven years for winch 
the returns of marine casualties arc available, form a 
very narrow basis for a statistical induction 

Evidence with respect to the fourth class of atmos¬ 
pheric phenomena to winch we intend to refer, viz., 
clouds, though as yet somewhat limited, and, from the 
complicated conditions which give rise to their forma¬ 
tion, of small inductive value, is yet of considerable 
- interest and importance from its intimate bearing upon 
that att'orded on the collateral subject of rainfall. 

To ensure groatcr clearness, wo will divide the results 
into two sections,—first, those that deal with gnnoral 
.cloud or cloudiness ; and secondly, those that relate to 
the frequency with which some particular form or 
variety of cloud has been observed to occur. 

With regard to general cloudiness m relation to the 
frequency of sun-spots, it was observed some years ago 
by Schwabo, the discoverer of their periodical recurrence 
after his patient watch of twenty years, that auu-sjiots 
seemed more frequently associated with cloudy than 
with fine weather, in opposition to him, Dr. EL J. 
Klein, the well-know meteorologist, considered that m 
years of few sun-spots Lhe sky was more often observed 
to bo cloudy than in those of many sun-spots Smcu 
tlion, Dr. Hahn bas compared the relative cloudiness in 
different years at Leipzig and Minister, with results 
winch confirm the opinion held by Selnvabo, T-z , that 
veavs of many spots are also tlioso of much cloud, but, 
with this restriction, that the relation only holds m the 
summer months This restriction is a very necessary 
point, as the winter cloudiness at Leipzig follows pre¬ 
cisely the reverse law,—the maximum of cloud occurring 
at the minimum epoch of the sun-spots, and vice versa. 


Now this opposition in the results of tho two seasons, 
which at first sight appears des true five of any real con¬ 
nection between the two phenomena, is, in reality, in 
exact accordance with what has already been found by 
Dr. Hahn to hold in the case of the air-temperature at 
different seasons m Europe. For it is an acknowledged 
and readily accountable fact, that presence of cloud in 
the summer is associated with coolness, and in tho 
winter with warmth , and in like manner that a clear 
sky, which in the summer, by promoting aolar radia¬ 
tion, favours the development of great heat, in the 
winter, by giving free scope to terrestrial radiatiun (in 
the then comparative absence of solar radiation), tends 
to produce excessive cold The fact, therefore, that 
clouds are more prevalent in the summers of maximum 
sun-spot years, and in the winters of minimum snn- 
spot years, is only another way of saying that both 
summer and winter are cooler at the former epoch, and 
•uw> mcr at the latter. It also warns us to expect a 
similar change of type in the rainfall variation, the 
Mtiiuiieis of maximum sun-spot years and tho winters of 
minimum sun-spot years being the wettest; which, 
indeed, bas been found, though upon limited evidence 
at present, to be probably the case m the temperate 
zones. 

The only particular form of cloud to which allusion 
will ho made with reference to its apparent variation 
with the sun-spots, is the cirrus. This variety is im¬ 
portant not only from its ultimata connection with, 
storms, whose approach it often signals, but also 
because it is (especially that form of it called “ polar 
bands”) closely associated with, and by some believed 
to be one of the proximate causes of, the Aurora 
Polaris, Llcrr Weber of Pcckeloh finds these polar 
bands, like the Aurora, most frequent m years of 
maximum sun-spot 

I* like manner Dr Klein, from observations made at 
Cologne extending from 1850-1870, lias found that all 
kinds ol cirrus cloud arc most frequent at the same 
epoch. It ih further loniul by Dr Halm, from observa¬ 
tions made at Dresden between 1850 and 1867, that 
solar and lunar halos, and mock-suns (all of them 
optical phenomena, depending for their production 
upon the presence of the ice-crystals composing cirrus 
cloud), increase and decrease with the sun-spots like 
the cirri themselves. 

We are now come to the fifth and last branch of tho 
inqniry. We have already Been that, Mr. Joseph 
Haxendell, in 1871, found that changes had taken place 
in tho rainfall as well as in the temperature and 
bnroinotric pressure, which corresponded very closely 
in their maxima and minima periods with those of sun¬ 
spots. Dr. Meldrum, from a comparison of tho min 
return at Mauritius, Adelaide, and Brisbane, came to 
the conclusion that the evidence of a, connection between 
its maxima, and minima periods, and tho coircsponding 
sun-spot periods, although not absolute, was very 
striking, and demanded further inquiry In 1872, one 
of the writers of this pamphlet published a paper, 
entitled Thu jtMcorultHjtj of tlia Future, in which was 
developed tho idea of a connection between sun-spots 
and rainfall, and further evidence was produced. In 
1872-3, frequent contributions appeared on tho subject, 
but at first, with conflicting resulls In opposition to 
individual coincidences, Sir It. 'Rawaon believed that, 
*' assuming that mm-npoty affect all parts of the globe 
equally, and that periodicity prevails m all alike, tho 
experience of Barbadoesis opposed to the theory.” Dr. 
Carl Jebnek of Vienna, from an examination of four¬ 
teen stations between 1833 and 1809, showed that, while 
a coincidence held good m fifty-two cases, it failed m 
forty-two In 1873 the inquiry branched oat into a 
new direction. Grustav Wex made an examination into 
the depths of water recorded in the Elbe, Rhine, Odor, 
Danube, and Vistula, for the six sun-spot periods from 
1800 to 1867. He came to tbo result that tho years in 
which the maximum amount of water appeared in tho 
rivers were years of maximum sun-spots; while Lhe 
minimum amount of water occurred during the yours of 
minimum sun-spots. Mr. G. M. Dawson, geologist to 
the B N. A. Boundary Commission, made a similar 
inquiry in America In 1871 he stated that the corres¬ 
pondence between tho periods of maxima and minima 
in the solar-spot cycles, and in the fluctuations of the 
great lakes, though by no means absolute, was suffi¬ 
ciently close to open a new field of inquiry. In the 
same year, Mr .1. H Hennessey, from an examination 
of tho rainfall at Masiiri m India, arrived at a similar 
conclusion In 187-i, also, Dr. J. A. Broun, in an 
analysis of the returns from ten stations, considered it 
probable that a difference of about two inches in tho 
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rainfall aiiglit lie exported between the years of greatest 
and the years of least sun-spot area. Professor John 
Brnckloaby. in the Ameiican Journal of Science, stated 
that the remits of his examination pointed to a con¬ 
nection between variations in the sun-spot nrea and 
the annual rainfall—the rainfall rising above the mean 
when the “un-spot area i? in excess, and falling below 
the mean in periods of small snn-spota. 

During the past few years great accessions have been 
made to put knowledge of rainfall variation m its 
relation to the sun-spots In particular, the necessity 
of comparing the rainfall at different seasons, as well as 
that of the whole year (with the sun-spots), has been 
insisted upon by Cum of the writers of this pamphlet, 
both on theoretical grounds, and also because the result 
of doing so m one ca-e at least, viz in Northern India, 
showed that a change of season sometimes effects a 
complete change of type in the variation ; the summer 
rainfall, like the total annual rain full elsewhere, varying 
directly with the sun-spots ; while the winter rainfall 
north of lat 2d' invariably followed the inverse law, 
being greatest at the epoch of minimum sun-spots, and 
Other parts of the world, such as Southern 
India, experience, like Northern India, two distinct 
seasonal rainfalls during the year, separated more or 
less from one another by an interval of dry weather. 
In Southern India, however, this phenomenon being 
merely due to the advance and return of the same 
vapour-i urn nt, no change oi typo in the rainfall varia¬ 
tion is experienced, but only il quantitative difference 
between the effects of the vapour-current m different 
localities, according a» it blows from the Malabar or the 
Coromandel coast, In Northern India the change from 
summer to winter ushers in an entirely now vapour- 
current,--the antimonsonn,—and so brings about a 
change of typo m the. variation 

Comparisons of total annual rainfall in various p#rts 
of the World by different persons still continue to con¬ 
firm the relation winch has hitherto been found with 
few exceptions to he nuiforiuly the case, viz., the more 
sun-spots, the mure ram. 


One of the most recent as well ns most extensive 
eompins.iiH of refill annual falls, was that made by Air. 
Ml-Iutoill in 1 “77 m which In. employed the returns 
from no h.ss than 128 stations widely scattered through¬ 
out Europe and America The 'general conclusion 
derived from these was similar to that obtained by AD'. 
J. Allan Broun, viz that on the average the rainfall at 
all the stations in years of maximum sun-spot area 
exceeds that, at the opposite epoch by about two inches 
Smco then. in. August 1878, Air. Orville A. Derby came 
to a similar conclusion from an examination of the 
rainfalls .jf Ceara and Diode Jiuieno in Brazil, a part 
of the globe not included in any of the comparisons 
•vmili * i ku hitherto appeared. 

At the close of it was the doty of one of the 

writers of this pamphlet to minutely examine the 
Madras rainfall in connection, with the anticipated 
famine. , If became apparent to him that inquiries which 
ueai with the ram supply of India as a yearly unit must 
be essentially inadequate Native usage and speech 
strongly mark the existence of two distinct factors ill 
the annual rainfall, namely, the summer and the autumn 
in jii-uons ; and the local system of agriculture is merely 
a pmcticai recognition of this meteorological fact The 
summer monsoon, with its stately procession of rain- 
Ciuu’L- marching over India m acrid battalions from 
, ?,,n theru ocean to the Himalayas, formed a theme 
dear to the 8 iin-krn poet It seemed as if the continent 
beloved of India hud only to sit still and receive in 
1 r i L ‘ s which the winds gathered from 

h. taut tropical seas. Indra, the personification of the 
VV atci} Atmosphere won his way to the supreme 
godhead of the bansknc pantheon by the nil-powerful 
influence winch he exercised, for Weal or for woe on a 
population ol husbandmen. Himself gracious and 
htmficeiu, ever seeking to shower his treasures on the 
thirsty earth, he was nevertheless restrained, and from 
tune to time prevented, by the evil spirit, Vnta. Next 
to Inura came Wu, the Mind. representing in hi, 
single personality the combined Alarum or storm-gods 

nnatWVYir^'M «* Watery Atmosphere 

whom rhe huuiknt race adored centuries 
before the commencement of onr era, s tiU decide each 
autumn the fate of the Indian people. U 

The meteorological year at Madras divides itself 
into three Harts. The first of them extends from 

hut hulL t0 i? 4 ° f Aprl1 ’ With 1 “omuud rainfaU of 
out i^uit ali tttcli imjt TUfeiwGTn TVu* oci, in „ r i , „ 

the^nfi 3 t rV IUl of 1 Ma - T or early in June, and^iTstTfiil 
tne end oi September or beginning of October. It i s 


popularly known aa the south-west monsoon, and if wo 
include in it the. month of May, it supplies 17 inches of 
the yearly rainfall of 484 ; if we exclude the month of 
May, it yields 15 inches. Ill October the northerly 
wind sets in, and the Inst three months of the year 
derive from its influence a rainfall of close on 29 inches. 
In an inquiry such as the present, the first four months 
of the year, with their sporadic rainfall of half ail inch 
per mensem, may be dismissed. The two over-ruling 
factors in the rainfall are the south-west moiiaoou from 
May to September, and the north-cast monsoon from 
October to December If either of those monsoons 
fails to bring its supply of rain, or if they both fail 
partially, the result is famine. Of the livo Almiras 
famines since the institution of ruin gauges, throe have 
been caused by the failure of the winter monsoon, one 
by the Failure of the summer monsoon, and one by the 
partial failure of both. 

The Madras rainfall, therefore, famishes three dis¬ 
tinctly marked elements for comparison with the cycle 
of sun-spots. There is first, the north-cast monsoon 
during the Ij^st three mouths of the yoar, bringing its 
average rRimall of nearly 29 inches; second, the smith- 
west rrionsfton from Alay to September, supplying over 
17 inches, or 15 if we take it as commencing from 
.Time ; and third, the total yearly rainfall of 181 inches. 
Does sun-spot activity exercise any influence upon the 
supply which the two great water-earners collect from 
tho ocean, tract stretching lrom the southern polo to 
India, and then shower upon that country f 
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soon, which brings 29 inches out, of tlic whole yearly 
i lunfall of 48J inches, the statistics are theso. Of tho 
six years of minimum sun-spots, including 1876 as one, 
since 1 -atn gauges were kept at Madras, the TSUI, mon¬ 
soon hns in live had a distinctly delicieut rainfall. 
The average rainfall of the north-east monsoon during 
these six years of minimum sun-spots has been only 
16‘94. inches, against the average of 28’90 inches which 
the north-eastern monsoon annually brought during 
the last sixty-four years The north-east monsoon in 
years of minimum sun-spots brings, therefore, 41 d!) 
per cent, less rain than in ordinary years ; or, put 
differently, it. brings 70 per cent, more rain oil tho 
average of 64 years than m tho years of minimum sun¬ 
spots Nor is this deficiency confined to the exact your 
of minimum sun-spots Taking the years of minimum 
sun-Bpots together with the preceding yours, the north 
eastern monsoon yielded 251 per cent, less riuniull 
during tl, e twelve years thus made up than its average 
yiehl during the sixty-four years for which returns' 
exist. Or, put m other words, the average water sup¬ 
ply brought to Madras in ordinary years by the north 
eastern monsoon is 311 per cent, greater than that 
which it brings during the years of minimum sun-spots 
and the years immediately preceding them 

J ' ialds Httl ° than one- 
h.t1 tno rainfall which the north-eastern ono supplier to 
Madras. Its deficiency during year i of low solar-spot ac¬ 
tivity is, however, well marked If we take the aoutt-wost 
monsoon as commencing m June, it yielded in each of 
the six years of minimum sun-spots less rain than in 
ordinary voais Its water supply during the six yearn 
olmmirnmn sun-spots averaged only 1212 inches'or 
pci cent loss thnn its normal rainfall of 1.5T3 inches 
include tho rainfall for May 
in The south-west monsoon, it yielded less than its 
normal average ... five out oi' the six years of minimum 

th U "=n°rt' In , 0ldr olte - rear ,,f hi mimum sun -spots did 
the south-west monsoon (including the May rainfall 
yield more than its average supply, taken over' tlm 
sixty-four years. It is very doubtful whether tlm 
exceptional year, 1843, was really an exception. A 
gi eat rani-storm took place m ilbuy, before thi» mm 
had established itself, bid of a ckiSd&Sl 
the regular monsoon rams. This storm ponrod down 
a sudden deluge ol over 14 inches on Madras and 
completely disguised the average f or tho ™ 
months, the ordinary rainfall in May foT?° n 

inches. Deducting this rain-storm in 1843 the southern 
monsoon has proved deficient at Madraswhethor wo 
take it to commence in May or June, duriim overWear 
T nl ',T Um an "- s Pcts since tho returns began Villa 
Ihis deficiency is well marked, not unlv in tl,n vL° r 
niitnmum sun-spots, but m the vpnJ tno years ol 
following them/ Thus oveninrhbfo„ 1) / l ecod » 1 g and 

AIuv and the exceptional rum-storm of May 1843 \he 

southern monsoon during tho qiv t- X - ^he 

mui-potB, and the yearn' 

yielded, during the twelve years thusIwadB m 2n? “’ 
cent, less ram thnn its average yield in. the sixty-fom- 
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YGiiTb* Or, pxprop^pil in another form, rhc prater supply 
lirolight to Madras by the southern monsoon is 26* per 
cent greater m ordinary years than m the years of 
minimum sun--[ior- uml those immediately jireceding 
them. 

The tivo mmi'oom are the great factors of tins nun 
supply at Madras, and their fluctuations are distinctly 
marked m the third L-lement of comparison, the total 
liiinlall lor the year In five out of the six years of 
minimum sun-spots the annual rainfall fell short of the 
average supply, calculated over the sixty-four years 
The exceptional year was 184:1, and its exceptional 
dun acter was due to the sporadic rain-storm in May, 
already mentioned. Even including that i ain-Moriu, 
however, the six years of nnniinmn -mn-Miut- hud an 
average rainfall of hs.= than dll inches, aganwr the 
ordinary annual rainfall of 481 calculated over die 
sixty-four years The minimum years of sun-spots, 
therefore, brought percent k—siuinlhll than ordinary 
years; or, put into another foiin, the average annual 


rainfall supply at Madras is 401 per cent greater than 
in veins of minimum sun-spots. 

In each of the three elements of comparison, the defi¬ 
cient rainfall is not confined to the minimum j'ear of 
sun-spots, hut includes the pi*-t odmgyear as well. But 
it should be dually statt d that no numerical proportion 
exists between the a< tual numljer of sun—pots and the 
number of inches. There is a i uni < t de of eleven years 
at Madras, which coincides with die < vile of sim-spiits. 
The periods of maxima and minima in these two cycles 
disi lose a striking coincident e 'flint coincident e is 
common to all the three elements of eoinpai isou,— 
namely, the rainfall of the year, ot the great northern 
monsoon, and of the south-we-tern in iiisioon The 
following table will .show this The lytic of eleven 
ye.as starts hum 1876 and runs back to 181-J, at which 
t car the i-.iin-rerui-n-, e immcucc. The eleventh, fiist, 
and second sene-in the ryclu include all the years of 
lmuiumm sun-sp«ts since 1810, and form the minimum 
group ot i and',ill.—■ 


' - TABLE T. 


Eleven Years’ Cycle or 

Suv-Srois AND 

Rainfall at Madras 


Series of Yeai-. in the C'jele ot Eleven Yir*-. 

A\i*rn£T£? 
Amnml lelatue 
NuidImt or 
Sllll-’-puti 

(Wolf’s List, 1977), ■ 
1S1U-73 ! 

1 

Total Averwre 
Annual limni.ill 
nr Mnlias, 
131:^70, 

North-fast 

Monboon. 

Madias, 

Oft -Dec. 
A\*-rairi* Rain fall, 

Hi13 -iIl 

Snuth-ivest 

Monsnon, 
Madras, 
May-Sept. 
Average Itumfall, 
isi:>7t» 

, r (Eleventh 1 series 

Minimum group j Firsfc3 ^ seC0IuV hUrl0- . 

Third 1 and fourth 3 series - 

Eifth 6 and sixth" series. 

Seventh" 1 and eighth'* series .... 

Ninth 10 and tenth 11 series - 

Eleventh 1 - series. 

loll ( ni- 
lo 8 ) I B rj 
CS'il 

88 3 * 

IjO •-> 

38 

IH 3 

Inches 

37 03 i ax 

42 07 ( 40-39 
49'12 

54 61 

52 3G 

49 0-2 

37 03 

Inches, 

IS 76 ( ai- 
dd 49 1 23 92 
52'87 

31 48 

30 64. 

27 67 

18 73 

Inches. 

15 78' / nr 

14 08 ) 1405 

14 89 

19 68 

18 93 

15 53 

15 78 


1 Namely, 1876, 18b5, 1834, 1843, 1332, 1821 (1 SI0, Sun-spots 
only) 

- 1S0G, 183a, 1844, 1333, 1822, ( 1811, Sun-spots only!. 

1 „ 1SG7, 18.311, 1845, 1834, 1823, (.1812, Sun-spots only) 

* „ 1868, 1837, 1840, 1833. 1824, 1813. 

1869, 1S38, 1847, 1830, 182,1, 1S14. 
t „ 1870, 1859, 1848, 1837,1826, 1813. 


7 Numelv, 1871, 1860, 1S49, 1838, 18‘27, 1816. 

6 „ 1872, 1861, 1850, 1839, 1828, 1817. 

‘ J „ 1873,1802,1851,1840,1829, 1818. 

" „ 1874, 1803, 18.72, 1841, 1830, 1S1D. 

1 .. 1S75, 1804, 1833, 1842, 1631, 1820. 

- „ 1876, 1863, 1854, 1843, 1832, 1821, (1810, Sun-spots 

only). 


The cyclic coincidence may he tested in another way. 
If there is a true coincidence it should disclose a well- 
marked minimum group at the extremities of the cycle 
(in the eleventh, first, and second years), and a well- 
marked maximum group in the middle of the cycle 
(the fifth and following years) The years oil both 


sides of the eentiul maximum gioup should yield inter¬ 
mediate results, and when taken together, should form 
a vell-uiaiked intermediate group Di\ulmg the cycle, 
thereiore, so far as the number admits, into throe 
equal groups of tour years, we get the following 
results — 


TABLE II 

Eleven Years' Cycle or Sun-Spots and Rainfall at Madras. 


Years. 

Ai enup* relative 
Number of 
Sun-spots 
Ol'oh’s List, 
1877), 
1S10-75. 

Total Ave nitre 
Annual Ham full 
at dlruirns, i 

1S13-71) 

North-east [ 
Monsoon, 

Mail ms, 

Of L-Dce. 
Average An mini | 
Rainfall, \ 

South-west 

Monsoon, 

IVl adidff, 
]Maj-Se|>t , 
iUerapo Annual 
Rainfall, 
1S13-7G, 

Minimum Group 

Eleventh, first, and second years of the cycle of eleven 
years ---------- 

12 0 

Inches. 

40 39 , 

Inches. 

23 02 

Inches. 

14‘6'5 

Intermediate Group 

Third, fourth, ninth, and tenth years of the cycle of 
eleven years -------- 

43 5 

49-07 

30-27 

16 71 

Maximum Group. 

Eifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years of the cycle of 
eleven years - - - - 

768 1 

53-50 

310G 

19 31 


Has this recurring period of deficient sun-spot and 
rainfall any practical result on the food supply of the 
people ?—It is well known that at the end of the last 
century and during the earlier years of the present one, 
Southern India suffered an almost perpetual distress. 
But for these years wc have no rain register ; and tho 
desolation spread by native misrule, together with the 

Q 3405. 


drain of food for great armies in the field, sufficed to 
intensify eveTy local scarcity to the starvation x>oint. 
A march of Tippu Sultan left a worse blight on a dis¬ 
trict than a dozen inches of deficiency in the rainfall; 
and Mabratta raids were a more direct and frequent 
factor of famine than the sun-spots We are destitute 
of the first conditions for a scientific study of the food 

D 
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F'ippiv mm) wr> mai-h the period of settled British rule 
and ram ganger. 

It, would lie fruitless, therefore, to extend the inquiry 
bevnni 1 . the ieur 1810, the earliest year in the sun-spot 
cvcl-s with which we deal The Tears ol' famine at 
Madras sinro thatdate have hern 1811.1821, 1833, 1854, 
}4 n 'i; ;1 )j,l 1877. These famines were caused by deficient 
rainfall in the preceding yen •<. namely, m 1S10, 1823, 
15 , 12 . igfifi, 1865. and 1570. Yew, five out of these six 
Tears of (Iron edit fill wiiluri the three years’ group ot 
minimum rainfall and “im-spots shown m the foregoing 
tables; The reui.iiuvnu drought (1S53-5) extended over 
a vear inmndiatelv preceding the mumuuin group and 
trio y.-ars within tJi.it ginnp. the liiunne itself resulting 
"Within th> lniiiinnim group Three of the six years of 
drought tell * tartly in yean of minimum sun-spots; 

i, U in the Tear” preceding a year of minimum, sun- 
spoN; one fell in tlit second year preceding a year of 
minimum -nn-spats : the remaining ilrougkt, (1853-5) 
fell ,n the fii at. second, and third years preceding a year 
of lfiimmum enu-spnts. 

There have been other years of scarcity in Madras 
But the above six years wire selected by Sir "William 
Robin?™, -f.mi.turn Acting Governor. as the years of 
true famine, without any acquaintance with the writer’s 
speculations on the niinfall. or of any cycle being sup¬ 
port, cl or disproved by them. Mo famine in Madras 
Las been ri corded, from IS 10 to 1877. caused by a 
drought lying entirely outside the minimum group of 
sun-spots and rainfall (as shown in the'foregoing tables). 
Tlio only drought which could ho claimed as an excep¬ 
tion. 1853-5. extended over two years within the group 
and the year immediately preceding them It is shown 
as an exception m Table III. 

Tin- foregoing statistics refer to the single station of 
Madra-. They are. however, of .special value for testing 
the romtideuee between sun-spot frequency and the 
rainfall which the north-east monsoon brings to Southern 
India. For that monsoon strikes the land with all its 
first vigour at Madras. By the time it crosses the 
Eastern Ghats, and finds its way to the central plateau, 
it las gut rid of the aqueous burden winch it has carried 
down the Bay of Bengal. To the tableland of Mysore 
it bring- only eight inrht-s. while at Bellan and in 
Haidarabild it only supplies three. But oven at Mysore 
a deficiency of rainfall in years of minimum suu-spots 
ia disclosed. Of four years of minimum .sun-spots for 


which materials exist (1876 to 1837), not one luid quite 
the full annual rainfall; and the average rain supply 
brought by the forty years was close on 16 per cent, 
greater in Mysore than the rainfalls in the years of 
minimum sun-spots. 

To Bombay, the north-east monsoon brings scarcely 
any ram, and the returns lately published omit it, iis 
being ‘ immaterial' in twenty out ol sixty years The 
south-west monsoon is at. Bombay the great factor of 
rainfall According to those returns, the rain)all at 
Bombay was more or loss below the average in every 
one of the six years of minimum sun-spots during the 
sixty years. The average ram supply of the sixty years 
was 18 per cent greater than the average rainfall in the 
six years of minimum sun-spots. A well-marked coinci¬ 
dence exists between the eleven years’ cycle of suu- 
spots and the rainfall at Bombay. Tins will be dourly 
shown in Table III. 

Passing from these two points on the grout Indian 
Ocean lying north of tko equator, to another station m 
tlie south, we find similar results Tim periodicity m 
the ramfaJJ of the Cape of Good Hope is ei en more 
strongly disclosed m the following table than that of 
Madras dt Bombay. The Australian stations do not lie 
upon the Indian Ocean, and arc separated from it by a 
great, continent The evidence which thoy yield on the 
subject is meagre and irregular; but such uh it ih, it 
scarcely bears on an inquiry winch duals with the water 
supply collected by the great periodical winds from, the 
Indian Ocean 

The collateral evidence with regard to a common 
periodicity between tlic sun-spots, wind disturbances, 
and rainfall, may thureforo be ranged uiului toil heads. 
These aie; First, magnetic declination, second, elec¬ 
trical displays (auroras); third, Dr. Moldruni’a list of 
cyclones in the Indian Ocean ; fourth, M. Body's hurri¬ 
cane lists for the "West Inches, fifth, the marine 
casualties posted on Lloyd's Loss-book ; sixth, llie rain¬ 
fall at Madras brought by the norMi-custom, and 
seventh, by the south-western monsoon; eighth, the 
anmv.il rainfall at Madras; ninth, the annual rainfall at 
Bombay (almost entirely brought by the snul.li-western 
monsoon) ; and tenth, the annual rainfall at the Cape of 
Good Hope We have stated the facts us regards solar 
radiation, mean temperature, and clouds; hut they do 
not, m our opinion, supply a sufficiently firm basis for 
induction. The rest of the evidence is exhibited in the 
table following. 


TABLE III. 

Eleven Years' Crcim or Scx-si-oxs, TkIv1D.str.ial Magnetism, Electetc Dismays (Auroras), Wisp 
Distceeaxces, Marine f! isu.vlties. Rainfall, amp Paiiine. 
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1 in- mam point ol inquiry m that table may be thus 
staled. Is the variation in solar activity, ^mdicltel 


21-05 


23-59 


27-95 


by the waxing and wanmn 


of solar up-rushe.s, spots, 


•p n ±r Jmi r ,Ce /’ 1,eflooted ia terrestrial phenomena? 
Consequently, does a common cycle exist in solar and 
terrestrial phenomena, hi addition to and independeiA 




THE CYCLE OF ST'X-SI'OTS AND OF RAINFALL. 


of the two ordinary cvclo® canard Ijy tlt-■ ilmru.il mid by 
tho annual revolutions of tin- earth 'i 

To answer this question Wc have examined the results 
separately arrived at l>y students ot nt classes of 
phenomena—namely, rhe sun-spots as ail index of solar 
energy, terrestrial magnetism, ternpoi ature. wind 
di-ituiliitm.es, cloud, mid lainfail. We inul that as 
repair],* srm-sp..rs and terrestrial magnetmni a common 
eye le of eleven years is now an i.-tilibdu. d tart; that 
then.' arc indications (although not pi’nofsl of an eleven 
years' eyrie m solar radiation, mean temjiei attire, and 
cloud proportion ; That there is ample evidence of such 
<t cycle iu wind disturbances; and absolute proof of a 
cycle of eleven years ill tlic meat f.n tors ol the Ahi'lru- 
rainfall. WefQrthcrfiiidth.it tin- eleven years' . vr lc 
in the separate classes of teiTesti ud pheiinnieiia coitl-s- 
pond with flic cloven years' cycle ot silii-sputs , and 
that with, regard to the three sets ui rurostvistl phe¬ 
nomena on winch v\ c I Rs-I:.. s I talic st evidence l inaeiic IIS in . 
winddistmliiinf.es, and rninliilli, rhe correspondence is 
most clearly established. At the cnimnc-hcemuit of the 
paper we saw tlmt on ir J' I'i'S I grounds arrr^ed^ut from 
recent srdat work, there was reason to suspect an eleven 
yem s' i. v clo i ommou to the plieiiouicnaof the fartli and 
tin sun Wuhan* now shown by an induction irotn 
widclv -operated but converging series of facts, that 
such a i yclo exists 

This induction lorn a very piactical interest Wc 
have seen that, the eleven years’ cycle in ttriestntil 
magnetism bus a dnect and important influence upon 
telegraphic enterprise , that the cycle of wind disturb¬ 
ances produce distinct results upon the percentage of 
casualties among the shipping of the world, and that 
the i y ole of rainfall in fcjonriiern India has it coincidence 
with the local cycle of famine. Piole=®or dr a nicy 
.1 evens has lately proved tho close connection of the 
eyedo of nun-spot-- and rainfall with a cycle ot commer¬ 
cial prosperity and disasters. But it is evident that 
many mediate causes must intervene in such a i oiinee- 
tion, whith do not utfe-c t the cycles ot physical phe¬ 
nomena on which wo rest our ease Olio of the writers 
of this pamphlet has do-alt with tho subject purely us it 
statistician, whose duty it was to discover and tabulate- 
all collateral evidence bearing upon the discovery 
which lit: had made* regarding the cyclic- character ol 
the factors of the Madras inmfall. Another writer has 
re-examined that evidence: in its hearings on solar 
physics; while a thuci has added the paragraph ou 
clouds, noticed a few facts made known since the article 
was first written, and tested the whole, as a mathema¬ 
tician, and from a purely meteorological point of view. 
The conclusions sit which tlic-y have jointly arrived arc 
—Fust, that notwithstanding -many apparent anomalies 
and a large area of unexplained’ facts, the evidence 
suffices to establish rhe existence of :i common cycle ; 
second, that the subject merits the earnest attention 
both of men of si knee and of those who have to dc-ul 
with tlic greal present problem of Indian administra¬ 
tion—the problem of recurring famines 

A study of the iainl.ili is one of the first duties of a 
civilised government in India indru and Vsiyu, the 
Watery Atmosphere and the Wind, are -.till the prime 


dispcn-u .- of weal ni woe to the Indian races Hun¬ 
dreds of thousand-, ot lives lie every year at the mercy 
ol the rainfall The population ib a constant (or rather 
an increasing! quantity. emigration on any adequate 
scale being incompatible* with the feeling-of the people. 
The area of tillage is also a nm-tanr quantity through¬ 
out a great part, of India, spare land being no longer 
available. Bnt whether the yield ot tile uno constant 
quantity wiLl or will not suffice for the necessities of 
the- other, depends endi autumn ou the- r.imlall—a 
quantity wlncli has hithci lo been regarded as altogether 
inconstant and beyond calculation Wc- believe that 
the supposed inconstancy of the rainfall i“ simply ihe 
measure not of its tiecdom from law, but of our ignor¬ 
ance We do not think it wise, from the data here 
collected, to prophesy fnrnro famines at Madras; 
although five- out of the -ix faminc-ean-ing drought® of 
ibis century, since 181<>. happened at Madras within 
the minimum gr- rap of otn cycle, and the sixth fell in 
that group together with the year miiue-diately preced¬ 
ing it The time for safe predtcrion has not ver, come. 
Bnt we do think iliat the cyclic diameter of the Madras 
ruinfall must henceforth enter into considerations con¬ 
nected with the food * apply of tlie people, and into 
arrange men fs fui husbanding and distributing the 
water supply of Madras The problem is how beat to 
conserve and utilize the rainfall, not merely of tho 
year, but of rhe cycle. 

Fortunately while the study of the rainfall forms a 
prune State duty m India, there is perhaps no country 
111 the world better suited than India for meteorological 
research If a meteorologist were to sit down and con¬ 
struct a model field for his inquiries, he would make a 
continent stretching from ill.-ii- the equator up into the 
temperate zone. Ho would cut off lins field hr a great 
‘wall on the north, with smaller coast-walla running 
dowif towards the southern extremity, and with two 
distinct, tegular. and well-ascertained sets of winds 
playing from a vast expanse ol ocean upon each side. 
India is precisely such it model If we sire ever to 
i cai li the great laws which regulate tho wc-ather, it will 
be by combining meteorological observations with 
statistical inductions ni a country like that, wliero tho 
general laws have a sufficient, apace to produce general 
results, and where the disturbing influences are regular 
and well ascertained. The first step is to find the 
quantitative value and variations of tlir- several factors 
of Indian rainfall. Nothing will be accomplished by 
jnmblmg together rain returns from iionhnmngeiieons 
stations, at, which, for their situation and surroundings, 
the y.-izne* factors act in a totally dissimilar manner. 
Thus, if the north-eastern monsoon produces a periodicity 
in the rainfall of Madras, where it contubutcs twenty- 
moo inches of the total rainfall, there is no cause for 
sui prise in not finding a similar periodicity at Belluri 
or Ha.idar.ihad, where it only yields three. Tho figures 
in the foiegouig pages establish the cycle of rainfall at 
only two stations m India, but they are the stations 
for which returns exist tin the longest periods, and at 
which the two great iactors of the Indian rainfall can 
produce clearly marked effects 


PtBPor.T on the Variation of Plain faff in Tkopicaf Inbja with the Cycee of 
Sun-spot Frequency, by ]Mr. H. P. Bfanfoed. 


The pamphlet lately put forth by Dr. Hunter treats 
of two subjects.; which are virtually distinct, vir , tho 
rainfall of the presidency town ot Madras, and tho 
occurrences of famines m various pints of Southern 
India Amid many fluctuations, which at present are 
reducible to no law, the annual rainfall ot Madras city 
appears to he subject, to a regular cyclical variation, in. 
periods of about cloven years , and the epochs of maxi¬ 
mum and minimum precipitation coincide approximately 
with those of sun-spot frequency, long since established 
by the labours of Hchwabc and Wolf. This fact is, 
however, not new to sience It was brought to notice 
originally in 1872 by Mr. Norman Lockyer, and ha3 
only received extended confirmation at tho hands of 
Hr Hunter, who had at his command the more abun¬ 
dant materials lately fnrnishecl by Mr. Pogson. That 
seasons of scarcity and famine in Southern India tend 
to recur also at intervals of about eleven years, and at 


the epochs of -an-spot minimum, if satisfactorily 
established, would be a discovery of very great im¬ 
portance , but it is obvious that the foimer class of 
facts can hardly he adduced m support ol the latter, 
-unless it cun also be shown that a deficiency in tho rain¬ 
fall in the presidency town indicates a defiraenL-y pro¬ 
ductive of famine over some considerable area of 
Southern India. Till tins is done, tho supposed 
periodicity of the latter class of phenomena has only 
such validity as may he warranted by the facts inde¬ 
pendently addneed m its support Unfortunately, this 
which to the administrator is the subject of cardinal 
importance, is treated of in a very cursory manner in 
the pamphlet, and I regret that I am not able to add 
anything of importance to Dr. Hunter’s data. In order 
to establish any conclusion which might serve as a guide 
to the probable necessities of tho future, it would be 
necessary carefully to collect all the available evidence 

S 
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on the extent, intensity, and causes of famines, say, 
since the beginning of the century; and to subject tbo 
whole to a perfectly impartial and rigorous analysis. 
Whaterer may be the law of famine recurrence in 
Southern India, whether or not these disasters tend to 
recur, as Dr. Hunter believes, more especially at the 
epochs of minimum solar activity, or whatever be the 
numerical expression of that tendency, it does not ap¬ 
pear to hold good in Northern India. The years 1836, 
1837, and 1838 were years of maximum sun-spots, but 
in the N W. Provinces these were also j'ears of un¬ 
usually deficient rainfall, productive of famine. And 
the famine of Upper India in 1861 followed on the 
failure of the winter ruins in 1860-61, these being uIbo 
years of maximum sun-spots. Again, tho scarcity ill 
Kkandesh m 1872 occurred only two years after the 
year of most abundant sun-spots of this century, and 
when the number was still above that of any previous 
year of maximum except 1837. 

As I am not in a position to discuss this important, 
hut at the same time somewhat intricate, question of 
the relative intensities of past famines, and the causes 
which m each case have contributed to exacerbate or 
mitigate their severity, 1 shall restrict this investigation 
to the question whether, in tropical India generally, 
the quantity of the annual rainfall shows any decided 
tendency to fluctuate in an eleven-year cycle ; and thus 
endeavour to supply the link which is logically wanting 


to connect the two subjects discussed in I)r. Hunter's 
pamphlet The, discussion, 1 must, premise, is very far 
from exhaustive. It baa, indeed, been mi object of the 
Meteorological Department, ever since it, was first 
established, to bring together the records of vain fall in 
parts of India that relate to past years, with a view to a 
thorough investigation of the laws of its distribution 
both m space and time ; and thus, amid a large number 
for shorter periods, L have obtained the registers of 
seven important stations winch extend back thirty years 
and upwards. Those will servo as a, basis for tho present 
discussion. But there is little doubt that they are but a 
small portion of tlio data actually extant for oounlly 
long periods, and I beliovo that at some future day it 
maybe possible to resume tho enquiry with more ample 
materials, and with far more comprehensive objects. 

The soven stations m question are all situated within 
the tropics They are Madras, Bangalore, Mysore, in 
Southern India; Bombay, Nagpur, dublwlporo, and dal. 
cutta. In a foot-note below, are emnurratod tho sources 
from which tlio registers have burn severally derived, 
and the following table exhibits tho whole of the data 
tabulator! according to tho years. The final column 
gives Wl's relaLive numbers of sun-spot frequency up 
to 1871. The accompanying diagram exhibits the data 
for the three presidency towns in a graphic form, to¬ 
gether with the curve of sun-spot variation according 
to Wolf’s determination. 


TABLE I. 


ANNUA!, BaINEAII, K3JGISTEIU3D AT SEVEN STATIONS IN Til OTIC A I, INDIA. 
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It is evident on a simple inspection of the diagram 
that the fluctuations of rainfall of the tln-eo presidency 
towns show no very striking similarity, and only m 
the curve for Madras cun anything like a general coin¬ 
cidence with the variations of the sun-spot curve hu 
detected by eye. 

With a view to ascertain what amount of agreement 
there is ill the annual fluctuations of the rainfall at 
the different stations, tlio following tables have been 
constructed The first (Table II) shews the difference 
of each year's rainfall at each station above or below 
tlie average of that station, and the second (Tabic III ) 
taking the stations in pairs, shows in how many years 
these variations are in the same or m opposite directions 
at the two stations compared Mow, if the fluctuations 
which occur from year to year are mainly due to some 
one cause of general incidence over the whole of trojn- 
eai India, such, for instance as a deficiency of vapour 


in tlie atmosphere, wc may expect that in a large 
majority of instances, the deviations from the average 
will be in the same direction ; that is to say, there will 
be a very decided minority of years in which pairs of 
stations not specially selected, will agree in having a 
rainfall either above or below the average The same 
result will appear if these fluctuations are, in any con¬ 
siderable degree, due to the vapour-bearing winds being 
generally diverted from the legion as a whole, and 
earned to discharge their vapour burden elsewhere. 
Jlut if tlio fluctuations aie chiefly due to local causes 
and are such that a deficiency in one part o! the region 
is on the whole compensated by an excessive fall in 
some other tract, then we may anticipate that, in a cer¬ 
tain majority of instances, tlio variations will bo in 
opposite directions, provided tho stations compared are 
situated so fin apart that they nro not likely to bo simi¬ 
larly affected by tlie same merely local causes 


TABLE It. 


Shewing the fluctuations of the Annual Rainfall above on below tiie loch, avehase. 
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TABLE III. 

Shewing the Number of Years in which the Fluctua¬ 
tion of tiie Rainfall eoiucuiEn on differed at tiie 
Stations taken in Fairs. 


Puiit. of Stiltons 

Total Youth 
coinjmictl. 

Ymvs or 
him Har 
Yili iation. 

Yeais or 

Opposite 

Variation. 

Madras and Bangalore - 

40 

22 

18 

,, ,, Mysore 

39 

15 

24 

,, „ Bombay 

Bombay ,, Mysore 

60 

34 

26 

39 

16 

23 
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Calcutta ,, Madras 

47 
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27 

Total 

— 

185 
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Assuming that, tlie data here tahulated are sufficient to 
afford some criterion ot' the laws of rainfall variation. 


it appears from Table III. that cases in which the defi¬ 
cient or excessive rainfall m one part of tlio country 13 
more or loss compensated by tlio opposite fluctuation in 
some other part of the country, and those in which tlio 
deficiency or excess is simultaneous ut 11 pair of distant 
stations are about equally common. A move detailed 
examination of tlie rainfall of tho 22 years, for which wo 
have seven stations, shows that on an average 03 per 
cent of the stations vary in 01 m direction and 37 per 
cent in the other, in each year 

Since 1836 (up to which date we have less than five 
registers) Table II. shews not a smglu year in which the 
rainfall lias been, cither below or above tho averago at 
all the stations recorded At the same time, several 
yours may be pointed out, in which there was a con¬ 
siderable deficiency or excess at most of tho stations 
simultaneously, and some m which a deficiency at one 
or more of the stations was to a certain extent com¬ 
pensated by an oquaily marked excess elsewhere Thus, 
m 1837,1838,18-15,1855,1860,and 1876, there was a more 


The years 1887 imd 1838, and 1800, were years of max¬ 
imum Sun spots; 1845, J855, and 1876, within one nr two 
years of minimum spots. 1870 was a yeav of maximum, 
and 18.52 and 1874 fell midway between the maximum and 
minimum years. 
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ur lead serious dcficicm v at the majority of the stations 
enumerated; m 1852 1«7»» and 1374, as striku.s an 
excess. The tabulated rainfall ni the years 1842, Jo.,0, 
1868. 1871, 1872, and 1875 is characterized by great 
inequalities, some stations shelving u fall greatly above 
the average, and others below it. These remarks, 
he it observed, have reference to tho whole of India 
Ivine within ihu tropics If. however, we restrict 
<iur attention to the three stations of Southern India— 
Madras, Bangalore, and My soil-— we find no evidence 
of nuv greater coincidence or regularity , lor i able 111 
shews that, while at Bangalore tho fluctuation agrees 
with that of Madras in twenty-two years, it is m the 
opposite directiun m eighteen years; and at Mysore, 
somewhat nearer the west coast, the fluctuation agrees 
m fit teen years only, and differs m twenty-four. 

These rcostei s teem to shew that the fluctuations ol 
the raini'alfregiuterod at the Madras Observatory are no 
criterion of the existence of similar fluctuations over 
Southern India generally, and perhaps such a result 
was to he expected, since the high ground of the western 
half of the peninsula, receives its chief rainfall during 
the summer months; while the rainy season of Madras 
and the Carnatic generally is from October to Decem¬ 
ber. The rainfall of the Carnatic and Lite Northern 
Circars may ho expected to vary more or less jnn-i 
with that of Madras, but I have at present no other 
register for this tract. 

The above is perhaps sufficient to shew that the 


generalizations on rainfall ol Dr. Hunterpamphlet 
probably require some modification and liimlntioii, 
inasmuch as ho extends to .Southern India general I v 
conclusions deduced solely from the legislei’M ol I ho 
town of Madras; and this pioeedure appears to lie un¬ 
justified Bui since if. may lieverlheloas la- irue that 
there is n. marked deficiency in tho rainfall of Soiithern 
India about the epochs ol' minimum snu-spols, nllbmig-b 
not necessarily m tlie same years as at Madras, it will 
ho more satisfactoxy if we analyze flu- whole of the data 
in the same manner as Dr ilinitcr has done for those of 
Madras 'Phis is done in the following tallies. 

The lirst of these (Table IV.) shows for each station 
separately the average annual excess or deficiency of 
the rainfall, in each year of tin- eleven-year cycle, as 
compared with the general average for that station; 
and also the number of yearn from which each avniTigc 
has boon obtained : and in the linal column, the average 
of Wolfs sun-spot numbers. Thu figures for riunlhll in 
l,he diileiont columns are, of course, not coinparablo 
with each other, since an excess of, say, 20 inches at 
Madras, on its general averageof IS 51 inches, linlicnl.es 
a much welle!" year than the same excess at (loiuhay 
with an aver,if<p. of nearly 711 inches. In order, there¬ 
fore, to admit of these parti cl liar results being compared 
and combined, 'fable V. has been computed, which gives 
the average excess or deficiency iu the form of a 
pev-eentago of the general average rainfall ol' each 
s tal ion 


TABLE IV. 


-A-Veraae Excess on Dtriciuxci: of Ttim-.u,i, at hao-ii Station fou hack Vina or tiih Ei.hvun-Y har (fyei.r, 
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TABLE V. 


The San k as I’mt CiisTAims of the Local Raini'ai, r.. 



1 

lltidms. 

' 

Bangalore*. 

jU ,v SO I'O 

Bomba). 

Nagpui. 

J uMml|iur<h 

Unlcul La, 

1860, & c . ■ 

1861 „ - 

1862 - 

1863 „ . 

1864 

1865 .. - 

I860 ,, « 

1867 . 

1868 „ . 

1869 „ - 

1870 „ . - - 

i 

+ 50 
+ 3 9 
+ 12 U 
+ 90 
— 0-9 
—23'6 
+ +3 
—28-0 
+ 1-2 
+ 1-4 
+20-2 

—25 2 
+ 8 0 

— 6-9 
+ 30 8 

— 14 2 

— 15.0 
—10 4 
+36 4 

— 32 
+ 88 

— 11 

-10 4 
+ 7 3 
—17-3 
+26 5 

— 1 5 
—17 3 
+19 7 
+ 3-0 

— o-i 
+ 02 

— 2 3 

- 4-2 
+14 0 
+ 2(i 
+ 2 9 
+ G« 

- 2-7 
+ i-o 
-13 6 
—18 5 
+ 0-9 

- 0 6 

+ 11,-9 
+ 5 7 

- 7 5 
-10-1 
+22 8 

— 5 9 
—17 7 
+23 8 
—20 (i 
—18 4 
+ 60 

— 1-9 
_on r ( 

+ 39-2 

— 1-8 
+ (i 3 
+ 4-3 
+ 1 4 

— 13-4 

— 8-1 
+ +3 

4- 2 2 
+ (i’8 

— 8-3 

— 0,6 
— 0 1 

— 1-9 
+ 2-6 
+ 1-1 
+ 22 3 

— 9 0 
—12-3 


the six stations hero collocated with Madras, 
Nagpur alone shews any approach to that cyclical 
variation of rainfall which is so distinctly exhibited m 
the Madras Registers The group of years including 
1870 is that with the greatest average of sun-spot, that 
including 1866 represents the epoch of sun-spot mini¬ 
mum In the former year group tho rainfall is below 
the average at most of tho stations, and in tho latter 
above it, thus reversing tho hypothetical order of 


relation. Nagpur is, indeed, an exception in hol,h 
instances—Jubbulporo in tho former, and Bangalore in 
the latter; but on tho whole the 18C:S group is thalmf IA m 
heaviest, and tho 1805 group that of the lightest, rainfall. 

the general result, is host exhibited by multiplying 
each oi the percentages m the second table by the 
number oi yours corresponding to it in the lirst, adding 
the several products of the samo year and dividing by 
the sum of tho multipliers. By this moans each station. 
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contributes to the final result in proportion to the extent 
of its register, and the result is as follows .— 


1860, &e. 



Mean 
Percentage 
— 31 

oh cun 

Sun-spot tmiuhci- 

78-9 

1861 „ 

. 

- 

+ 71 

68 0 

1862 ,, 

- 

- 

— 15 

54 5 

1863 ,, 

_ 

- 

+ ITS 

42 3 

1864 ,, 

_ 

. 

— 0 1 

30 4 

1865 „ 

_ 

. 

— 9 5 

17-1, 

1866 ,, 

. 

- 

+ 0 9 

9-6 

1867 „ 

. 

. 

— 1*3 

1P4 

1868 „ 

. 

- 

— 3.8 

28 6 

1869 ,, 

_ 

- 

— 0 6 

56 4 

1870 „ 

- 

- 

+ 26 

85 -2 


The groups of years, including 1861 and 186.1, would 
thus appear to have au excessive rainfall, and that 
including 1865 (with 1876) a fall much below the 
average. But anything like a regular cyclical vari¬ 
ation is far from distinct, and there can be little doubt, 
that a large part of the anomaly is I’oi tuitons, and 
owing to the irregular and non-periodic variations being 
imperfectly eliminated so that we should rattier ex¬ 
pect,, m future years, a full somewhat above the average 
in the 1865 gronp, and one below it in the 1801 and 1863 
groups, with tliu result of diminishing the aveiage 
differences shewn m the table That there is, however, 
a certain cyclical variation underlying the irregularities 
may he made lnnmfeat by the familiar process of 
taking as a new mean, for each year, the mean of the 
tabular rainfall of the year itself and half that of the 
preceding and succeeding years Dealing with the 
figures in this way, we obtain the following.— 


1860, &c 



. 

+ 

Correct f»rl mean. 
0 9 pur cent * 

1861 

- 

. 

- 

4- 

1 6 

1862 ,, 

. 

, 

- 

+ 

o 

1863 ,, 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

4 7 

1861- „ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

O’5 


1865, &c 
1866 „ 

1867 ., 

1868 ,, 

1869 „ 

1870 ,, 


Correct «d TVIoa.ii 

— 4’5 per cent 

— 22 

— 14 

— 2 3 

— 06 

+ 0 4 


Even thus corrected, the figures shew irregularities 
•which render it probable that the leal cyclical vari¬ 
ation is even smaller than that shown by ilieir range in 
the table, •oh: , about 9 per cent And, as a, final result, 
the data now adduced seem to indicate that, taking 
tiopical India as a whole, the rainfall is sub]cel to a 
certain cyclical variation coinciding in length of period 
with that of the sun-spot frequency, but that this 
variation lias a range of less than 5 per cent above or 
below the average; and to no greater extent can the 
probability of dearth be regal ded as subject to a regular 
periodical increase or decrease. Tlic range oi the 
cyclical x aviation at the town of Madras ilsolf is, 
however, very much greater, at least double this 
amount; it is possible that tins is merely local, but it 
is also possible that the peculiarity may be shared by 
the Carnatic generally, and by that portion of India 
(and Ceylon) which receives its chief rainfall at the 
same season as .Madras 1 ,shall endear our to obtain 
any lainfall register for long pounds that may bo 
extant, tor important stations m this region, and should 
they contribute any further information of importance 
J shall submit a supplementary report 

With respect to famines, the very meagre data 
adduced in the earlier part of Hum report seem to shew 
that if they a,re more frequent in Southern India, at the 
epochs of numiinim sun-spots, they are move frequent 
m Northern India at those of maximum sun-spots ; buL 
J am far from regaiding tlto present data as sullicient 
■eo admit of any useful geiiemliKalinii 


HENHY If ULAN FORD, 


Afrt-nraliu/ii al Hopo tier to the Govt of India. 
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Notes or Evidence burnished to the E amine Commission on .January ,‘30tii, 1879. 


.By Noiatxsr R Pogson, (J.l E., $c , Govunimnit Astronomer, MaJuu) 


Out of the seven or eight hundred thousand fixed stars 
visible on any fine night with an ordinary telescope of 
about two inches aperture, a small number are known 
to show decided and ponodical changes in t.lioir bril¬ 
liancy. ily attention lias been much occupied with this 
•class of celestial objects for thirty years past, during 
which lime their nnmbuvhas been augmented by subse¬ 
quent discoveries, from fiJ'tv-lbree to one hundred and 
seventy-six Many others uie suspected to be subject to 
change, but l speak only of such as are indubitably 
proved to be variable. 

The fact of fluctuations occurring in the tight of 
certain stars has been known from the earliest ages, but 
the ponodieity of such changes only for about two cen¬ 
turies ancl ii half And while almost every other brunch 
of astronomy has yielded to the patient investigations 
of its students, this one. has so far baffled all attempts 
yet made to account for the phenomena it presents to 
our contemplation, that, in this present year we can no 
more explain them than could tlieir first discoverer, 
Pliooylidcs Holwarda, in 1639. 

As a general rule, such periodically variable stars 
increase in brilliancy more rapidly before attaining a 
maximum of intensity than they .subsequently fade away 
to a minimum Souio absolutely vanish, in the largest 
telescopes yet constructed, while others vary su slightly 
that tlio change is only to be lccognized by very ex¬ 
perienced observers The periods of variation are in 
many cases marvellously regular, but. in a tow, fitful and 
capricious. In duration also they differ widely; the 
slim-test completing its changes m about twenty hours, 
while some periods extend ever many years, and ouc 
Variable star, conspicuous at noon day, seems to bo at a 
maximum only once in three centuries Neither is the 
intensity of light equal at successive maxima. The 
whole subject, though familiar as a fact, is shrouded in 
mystery and perfectly inexplicable. 

Our aun, if viewed from the nearest of the fixed stars, 
would he seen only as one of themselves, and would 
undoubtedly ho recognized as a variable star of very 
slight fluctuation, with a period of about eleven years 


and one month It would present tin- distinguished 
characteristics above named, of usually more rapid in¬ 
crease, slower diminution of light, mid irregularity of 
period, aw well as ol' the intensity of its maximum bril¬ 
liancy This interesting discovery in due Lo the pursovur- 
mg records of an amateur astronomer, Louis Hohwnho, 
of Dessau, who oonmu-need Ins obsuri ntimiK in J82G, by 
simply counting flu* number of new spots visible each 
day upon the suu’h disc. lie found them to lie increasing 
fill 1830 ; diminishing for the next few years, amt again 
rising to a nearly doubly mteiiHo maximum in 1837 
This, it may be remarked, wan Lhe briefest period before 
or since made known. His first announcement of tboso 
impoitaiit results was given m the “ Astronomiselio 
Naehvie.hten," No. 350, in April 1838 Continuing bis 
observations with renewed vigour, another Minimum 
was found l,o occur in 1843 ; a maximum m 1848. and a 
third decided minimum in 1850. Hu had then made 
upwards of nine thousand records of about four thousand 
seven hundred soparafo groups of huh spots , hail con¬ 
spicuously proved lua point, and must worthily- received 
universal acknowledgments of Ins great, discovery; 
amongst others, the medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of England m 1857, novel- better bestowed. 

Professor It, Wolf, of Zurich, next took up the re¬ 
search, and, by a masterly investigation of all past 
l-ccoids of solar spots, and subsequent observations of 
his own, was able to furnish a table of successive minima 
and maxima, extending from 16LI to L8G7. He also 
arrivod at the further conclusions ; that tlic average 
period was 11T years; that the spots increased in fre¬ 
quency for 4 8 years, and diminished for 6 3 years, and 
that the duration of Lhe period was considerably ir¬ 
regular ; while the activity of the spots was shown to 
bo greater m short periods than m Jongei- ones. The 
relative positions of our Earth and Venus were found 
to produce a marked fluctuation in a little more than 
seven and half months, wlnlo a fur more important 
efibc.t, due to the great pin,net Jupiter, recurred in about 
fil'ty-six years or at each fifth spot period 

IiYoqnentmemorable, and to me most interesting, eon- 
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condition of the country and people of India. 


ver-atioiv. with bit rofrcl fht-nil an<l master, Manuel 
Jeiim .j'l'Liij'in. Ifad.-liffc Observer at Oxford, who, as 
Prudent et th.' Kut.i 1 Ascmnumical Society, had to 
uti pare and deliver the address to Professor Sohwnbe, 
of T! -s.in, wh"i< tin- Society's Gold Medal was awarded 
to buu for his valuable discovery. coupled with my own 
r' archr.-. Up I-U the variable stars, led me at mice to 
fonehide that onr sun was a variable star ; and, if vari- 
ob.'t in light. doubtless ul-o in heat; and that hence all 
fi.i ineieoridogiral phinumvira, especially temperature 
and rainfall, mUsr lie influenced by its chancres I also 
foresaw, how.vi. the vast difficulties in the way of 
arriving at any satisfactory proof of such connection ; 
for. us I thin jrirui.il with Mr. Johnson, twenty veins 
tig,,, the cff.- ts mii-t la compensating in different parts 
of the world, and any demonstration of such connection 
mint be ki-»'d upon polar in equatorial meteorological 
rev,;,!,, and not upon those-made in middle latitudes. 
My view, were completely eonfiimed by the subsequent 
f.tiluiv of ver.d eminent meteorologists, who had na¬ 
turally jumped at the same surmise, but, overlooking 
my precautions as to locality, had tried to deduce con¬ 
clusions fioin coni] larmg solar phenomena with European 
meteorological records. Their failure was distinctly 
foreseen to my ini ml. The diagram to which I shall 
shortly request your attention, further proves that 
Southern India is, by no means, badly situated for 
re nixing the truth of the ideas I entertained ■<nore than 

iW'ii'i/ i/i in, iiya. 

Come ldently with Schwabe'a solar researches, Pro- 
fe-sur L.'ilUont, of Munich, made a similar, but perfectly 
independent discovery. m regard to terrestrial magnet¬ 
ism. 'He found that the diurnal range of his magnetieal 
an-urnments was subject to nearly decimal variation, 
indicating that some greaT cosmical influence was at 
work, hitherto unrecognized, but producing evident 
maxima and minima of magnetic intensity in a period- 
of about tt'ii years. This he announced in the year 
1*0 J, flnr own distinguished Sabine was tile one to 
point out the coincidence of the solar spot and terres¬ 
trial magneto* effects, and his sagacious recognition of 
the circumstance was duly investigated and tally ron- 
firmed, by Proi'cs.-er E. Gautier, of Geneva, and iTo- 
fc-sor 11 U,.If. then at Berne. A similar periodicity 
and 11 lint idem, e of epochs ha- .-nice been pointed out m 
auroral plu. 11 . iinena by Dr H Frit-ch, of Pekin, stilllur- 
ther coni ilt iratmg the evident influence of the solavupon 
terrestrial phenomena. And. lastly, Mr. Meldrum, of 
Mauritius, has shown that cyclones "are following in the 
wake of the sun spot curve, subject to a similar law of 
periodicity. 

I nest proceed t J lay before you mv own views ua to 
the- way mwhich the prevalence of suit spots affects the 
rainfall of this c-mput-, producing exactly contrary 
rtiects in Northern and Southeiu India. Water is well 
known to be a had conductor of heat, and hence a small 
diil.-'ivnee 111 the actual intensity of sunshine will not 
very man rially affect the amount of vapour raised by 
evaporation from the surface of the ocean. Mock, earth, 
and sand, being more absorbent of beat, mil acquire 
a math higher temperature from sunshine than the 
surface of the Sfca can ever do ; and hence, in hot, clear 
years, the vapour raised by evaporation will pass over 
the liciittil. -andy soil, of the Coromandel Coast, with¬ 
out ma.-li chance of suffering condensation and release 
m tile form of rain, until it reaches the cooler, elevated 
plateaus. or probably, even the snow-capped hill ranges 
™ Surtht-in India. Hence, drought and scarcity m 
southern India sic add be marked by excessive rainfall 
and floods in higher latitude-;. On the contrary, when 
the land is ksa heated by direct sunshine in the south- 
c-m portion el India, ram will fall more readily • the 
cliiuus will be relieved of their excessive load of aqueous 
vapour, und i-o our years of excess, especially in the 
eastern 'harriers of the Madras Erosidencv, will be 
marked by corresponding deficiency n\ Upper India 
I am sti-ouglv inclined also to suspect another cause 
not gtm-r.illv thought of, may he at work, powerfully 
co-operating to produce similar effects. It was an old 
rocuaii’k or the veteran ttronant. Green, "who, if not a 
inan of sciviiU&a reputation, rms certainly a shrewd 
Observer_ot natural phenomena, that whenever he made 
one Ol his balloon ascents on a cloudy day when ram 
was not falling, he invariably found, that lifter passnm 
through the lower cloud sn-amm, the sun was shiuinS 
bngntly upon its upper so, face. On other occasions ft 
would fcoinetipies happen, that m order to keen faith 
with his public engagements, he lblt obliged to eo no 
m uncomfortable drizzling ram, not sufficiently severe 
to countenance a postponement of his performance • 
and at such times he generally found a second and 
much higher cloud stratum was effectually shelterinr. 


the lower clonds from the solar influence. This obser- 
tion was, I bclievB, fully corroborated in tho Scientific 
balloon ascents of Mr. Welch and Mr. G-landior, made 
on behalf of the British Association of Science. Now 
the lower clouds are undoubtedly those formed by direct 
evaporation from the Indian Ocean, and are far more 
subject to disturbance by surface winds and local circum¬ 
stances ; while tho upper stratum will be less affected 
by sneh casual local influences, may be brought from a, 
much greater distance by the far more steadily flowing 
upper currents of the atmosphere, and way possibly be, 
like terrestial magnetism and nurorul phenomena, 
subject to a periodicity of intensity varying with the 
frequency of the solar spots In such case wo need no 
longer feel surprised, that in some seasons, our mon¬ 
soon clouds, which are our chief source of rainfall in 
the Madras Presidency, though apparently well charged 
with the much needed nature restoring supply of 
vapour, pass away, leaving ub m distress and famine 
emergencies, to produce mischievous floods aud des¬ 
truction of crops in higher latitudes. People are much 
too apt, in regarding India as a whole, to overlook its 
vast extent, and to forget that its southern portion is 
lntt-r-tropicalTwhile upper India is not only m the north 
temperate zone, but is further aided in its meteoro¬ 
logical reversing powers, by the lofty elevation of its 
mountain ranges 

It would be highly interesting und important to 
know, but I have no available sources of information 
upon the subject, whether an analogous course of events 
does not prevail in the somewhat similarly Bituatcd, 
but far grander continent of South America, A com¬ 
parison of rainfall at some places on the coasts of Per¬ 
nambuco and Bahia with others in southern central 
Brazil, especially approaching tho Cordillera range, 
should, if my Views are well founded, show u, repetition 
of what we experience in India. 

At Madras, for such limited period us black bulb 
thermometers m vaouo have boon in use, it is proiiy 
evident that sunshine has recently been hottest m years 
when there are fewest sun spots, and I think that Pro¬ 
fessor Ctuntier, of Geneva, held the same opinion. I 
believe that this will be found to be the caSo generally 
near the .equator, but that if my upper cloud stratum 
notions have any truth m them, a contrary result may 
be dcducible from the readings of the sumo instrument 
in temperate latitudes. Mr. Blanford and many other 
eminent meteorologists maintain that the solar heat is 
greatest when sun spots are most frequent, but this is 
precisely what I should expect under the reversed con¬ 
ditions of their geographical positions 

The black ball) thermometer m vacuo is a Very 
valuable rough and ready instrument, but there arc 
conic points about it not yet explained. For instance, 
it is affected by light as well as hy heat, which does not 
appear to lie generally known It comparisons are made 
between a black bulb in vacuo and an ordinary standard 
dry bulb at night, say at 10 p.m , and they are found 
to agree within a small and pretty constant limit; no 
matter what precautions may be taken to secure the 
black bulb from direct or reflected sunshine, compari¬ 
sons in day light will show an unsteady difference of 
from four to seven or eight degrees Sir John ITer- 
schel a Aetmometer might be a belter means of investi¬ 
gating* solar heat, but the process is too slow and 
troublesome pver to find favour, and so far us 1 know 
no records of such an instrument kavo ever been miulo 
by any one throughout a complete solar spot period of 
eleven years, especially not whole such observations arc 
most important, at a station well within the torrid 


i, a ~ fTi- —1 . "wnicn, oy our know- 

cd = e ol the subject, years of famine and distress due to 
great deficiency of rainfall can he systematically pre¬ 
dicted with anything like the certainty of astronomical 
phenomena in general; but when, as during tho last 
twelve 3 cars, the sun spot curve is moving in marked 
accordance with the interpolated rainfall curve and the 
fluctuations of the former are unusually marked scarcitv 
may undoubtedly be seriously feared and prepared for m 
this part ol the Madras Presidency, abuut the epoch of 
fewest sun spots. It unfortunately happens that onr 
eshmate of least solar activity ni 3 p{,T formation m 
limited by a total absence of these natural indications 
of solar change ; and hence, maintaining as I do that 
0fSp0 i ?m6anS greatest solar energy and their ' 
prevalence a diminution thereof, it is evident that wa 

t4 aun ’s t'clative^inten- 
epoclls °f minimum spots than at those of 
maximum; or in other words, that while we are able 
to appreciate m our solar curvo the varying hfoo-ht 
the maxima, all our minima appear tTbf toforably 
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similar ; bounded by the zero record of ” no spots.'’ In 
nearly all cases of variable star curves it is the epoch 
of greatest brilliancy, m their case the maximum ot the 
curve and corresponding to our solar minimum, which 
is by far the most fluctuating and irregular, and I 
believe that if observation enabled ns to form any notion 
of tbe increase ot solar intensity beyond that at winch 
spots begin to appear as indices of its diminution, the 
minimum points of the solar curve would often make a 
sharp and sudden descent below zero, especially m 
years ot deficiency m rainfall within the torrid zone. 
1 am not inclined to accept the apparently greater 
height of the solar maxima since 1835 as actual proof 
of increased spot activity, or as I regard it of diminished 
solar intensity, bat simply as the result of the groups 
having been more carefully counted since that tune and 
smaller ones allowed to swell up the records, which in 
earlier years, with the toy telescopes then employed, 
were considered too insignificant to be counted. 1 look 
for the next epoch of deficiency of rain in southern 
India between 1888 awl 1891, hut probably for none so 
had as that recently endured until the nexir fifth epoch 
of solar spot minimum, due about 193d 

In my Administration Report to tbe Madras Govern¬ 
ment foi 1874-73. I made tbe following remark, “ Five 
“ consecutive years of excess having now been ex- 
“ perienced. the evident periodicity of Tropical raiu- 
“ fall renders it probable that some years of corres- 
“ ponding deficiency may be expected.” This since 
fully verified prediction, though duly printed in the 
spare copies of my Report, was suppressed by the com¬ 
piler of the annual Volume of Administration Reports 
for 1874-75. Ir is to be regretted that suppressions in 
and alterations of the Observatory Reports are ever 
permitted without the Astronomer being allowed a 
voice in the matter. ' 

Let it ho remembered, however, that my remaiks 
apply only to inter-tropical India, and that if my views 
are correct, the condition of northern India must ever 
he the reverse of what we have reason to expect here. In 
another three years we shall no doubt he grumbling at 
excessive rainfall; while the cry of distress and scarcity 
will he from the north; but at each epoch of maximum 
or minimum I believe one or other part of India will 
Buffer more or less, and that the intermediate years are 
alone those in which general immunity fiom famine 
can he relied upon. 

In Table 1 will ho found the data from which the 
accompanying diagram of curves, illustrating the 
■very strikingly intimate connection between sun-spot 
frequency, rainfall, and gram prices in Madras, has 
been formed. 

Column 1 indicates the year up to the end of which 
the sun spot and rain registers refer, lint the grain 
prices being given for the official instead of the calendar 
year are three or four months behind. The slight dif¬ 
ference of 0'3 of a year has not been allowed for m the 
projection. 

Column ‘2 gives Wolfs Relative numbers, from the 
“ Astronomische Nachricliten,” No. 1717, &c. ; indica¬ 
ting the proportional frequency of the solar spotB in 
various years, from 1800 to 1877. 

Column 3 contains the actual rainfall measured at 
Madras from 1803 to 1878, omitting four doubtful years, 
1808, 1809, 1810 and 1812, when, in the absence of the 
Astronomer, the registers of all kinds were evidently 
unreliable. The irregularity of, the successive annual 
registers of rain-tall is. chiefly due to cyclonic distur¬ 
bances ; for while some years’ returns are unduly ex¬ 
aggerated by an abnormal addition to the register from 
the effects of a cyclone at or near Madras, it is manifest 
that in other cases the. result of far distant cyclones, 
especially those northward of Madras, as at Masuhpa- 
tam or Vizagivpatam, must he to divert our upper air 
current to restore the-atmospheric equilibrium sud¬ 
denly depressed at such stations, carrying away the 
upper cloud stratum, and so preventing the lower 
clouds from depositing rain while their upper surface is 
exposed to sunshine The last two years in the Table 
are striking examples of these contrary effects. In May 
1877, a purely cyclonic rain-fall in May added twenty- 
one inches abnormally to the annual amount, and a 
similar quantity in November was also chiefly cyclonic. 
Deducting these, the register for the year would have 
been twenty-four instead of sixty-six inches. In 1878 
again, the total fall was only twenty-eight inches, when 
hut for the atmospheric drainage occasioned by the two 


successive Vizngapatam cyclones of November and 
December it would very probably have reached nearly 
fifty inches. 

The numbers m column 1 are obtained from those in 
column 3 by an intei pointing or smoothing process, 
winch to a considerable extent eliminates this irregu- 
huify, by distributing and enb-du ulmg such casual 
excesses and deficiencies between preceding and follow¬ 
ing years The numbers m this column arc found by 
adding the ram-falls m the preceding and following 
years to twice that of each enrreni yeai ami dividing by 
four If is true that the actual intensity of muximum 
and minimum years of ram-fall is thus toned down and 
range unfairly diminished, hot the general law of use 
and lull of the curve and the dates of maxima mid 
minima are rendered far more evident and will not be 
vitiated by the process, which is one frequently applied 
to the consideiarion of irregularly periodical pheno¬ 
mena, and i? especially necessary in discussing the 
light curves of variable stars 

Column 5 furnishes the price of paddy per garee of 
3200 Madras measures, from the Revenue Board 
Retnrns, the mean being taken between the prices 
of the first and second sorts of gram In column 6 
these prices have been subjected to the same allowable 
and necessary smoothing process just described as 
applied to the ram-fall returns 

In the diagram, the years are indicated above and 
below. In the upper curve tbe bars indicate tbe relative 
frequency of the sun spots, and the waving hue is 
drawn strictly through the tops of the bars without any 
smoothing process ; the object in view being to shew 
the actual irregularities in the Bolar changes, which 
are, however, so progressive as not to require toning 
down to deduce the successive epochs of maximum and 
minimum. In the middle projection of rain-fall, and 
the'ower one of grain prices, while the bars represent 
the actual and very irregular annual numbers, the 
curves are traced through the interpolated or smooth- 
ened points, given respectively m columns 4 and 6 of 
Table 1 The successive corresponding maxima and 
minima are connected by dotted lines. 

It will be at once seen on inspection, that although 
the successive maxima and minima of sun spots and 
ruin-fall a,re not strictly correspondent as regards time, 
sometimes one and sometimes the other taking priority, 
the succession is perfect ami unbroken so far throughout 
this century Intermediate rising and falling of the 
rain-curve is sometimes observable while the fieqnency 
of the sun spots is diminishing, especially about tbe 
years 1849-52 and 1861-03, but a glance at tbe solar 
curve shews that it is itself subject to slight arrest and 
fluctuation during its descent; and that the rain enrve, 
in its very deviations from apparent order and regu¬ 
larity, is but obeying tbe solar impulses, and that too 
in so marked a manner as to render these sympathetic 
intermediate bends almost as striking a verification 
of tlie physical connection between the two phenomena 
as the unbroken succession of the maxima and minim a 
themselves. 

Table 2 shews the dates and values of the maxima 
and minima furnished by the three cuttcs. For sun 
spots and rainfall each date read oft' the curve has been 
increased by 0 5, and for gram price by 0 7, m conside¬ 
ration of what was stated with reference to column 1 oi 
the preceding table. 

Mathematical formula; of interpolation, though beau¬ 
tifully symmetrical and incomparably superior wherever 
apjilicable, often obscure rather than illustrate such 
irregular curves as those with which we have to 
deal, whereas simple projection oonspiouously points 
out the very peculiarities which the more elegant analy¬ 
tical process would only disguise. The paddy price 
curve shews, as might he expected, the inevitable rise 
in the cost of gram corresponding to each minimum 
year of ram-fall, though too often a very acceptable im¬ 
provement in the rainfall was not followed by a corres¬ 
ponding reduction in the price of paddy. Indeed it is 
well worthy of remark that the maximum price {Rupees' 
119) shewn by the curve m 1846, is lower than any 
price on record since 1853, and the maximum of 1855, 
after a very rapid rise, is only four Rupees above the 
next intermediate fall and actually five Rupeos less than 
the periodical minimum of 1859, which, though geome¬ 
trically indicated by a slight descent on the curve fol¬ 
lowed by a rapid rise, was certainly no minimum 
agreeably to the popular notion conveyed by such an 
expression. 
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TABLE I. 

1 (Mean Pncc of Paddy in 

0...,^- Annual lDunfall m I Rupees per Garre of 
Sun-,pc. inchesiat the Madras | a,200 Measures in 

frames 0taemtay ' ' Madras District. 


8,200 Measures in 
Madras District. 


J 

j 

reitiviM; | 

Numbers- 

Actual. 

Interpo- 

lilted. 

Actual. 

Interpo¬ 

lated. 

IRilO 

io-i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1E01 

30 9 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

1802 

38 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1803 

50 0 

oil i 

— 

— 

— 

1694 

+7<>0 

311 

39-9 

— 

— 

180 j 

RiM) 

312 

38 8 

— 

— 

lP/iti 

30-0 

61 5 

421 

— 

— 

1807 

10-n 

14 3 


•— 

— 

16t'3 

2 2 


— 

— 

— 

ia*9 

08 


— 

— 

— 

1810 

-o-o 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1811 

0-9 

39 7 

— 

103 0 

— 

1812 

5+ 

— 


158 5 

140.5 

1813 

13 7 

451 

— 

142 0 

138-7 

1814 

20 0 

32-4 

41 5 

112-5 

11+9 

1815 

35-0 

56 0 

46*4 

92-5 

96 4 

1916 

+4o'3 

41-2 

50-5 

8S-0 

91 -5 

1817 

43-5 

63'6 

612 

97 3 

921 

1818 

341 

76-3 

+63-1 

85 7 

88 7 

1819 

22 5 

36-3 

5-4 7 

86-0 

83 0 

1820 

89 

70-0 

55 9 

82 3 

88 2 

1821 

4-3 

47-1 

56-0 

102-0 

98-1 

132-2 

29 

59'6 

48-2 

106-0 

122-6 

1823 

—l‘C 

26-6 

-36 6 

176 5 

166-2 

1824 

67 

33 7 

37 5 

205-7 

1841 

1825 

17-4 

56'1 

5L6 

1481 

151 3 

1823 

29 4 

60 7 

66 5 

102-3 

108 3 

1827 

39 9 

88-1 

+ 68 9 

80 0 

8f-7 

1823 

52-5 

379 

50-3 

88-5 

89-6 

1829 

53 5 

36-9 

36-0 

101'3 

983 

1830 

+591 

32 4 

36-5 

101-5 

95 5 

1S31 

33-S 

44-4 

34 9 

77-5 

94.4 

38, 12 

22o 

IS 5 

-296 

121-0 

116 8 

1933 

-7 5 

371 

32 9 

147-5 

130-1 

18.34 

114 

39 0 

391 

104-3 

111-9 

1835 

45 5 

41-5 

417 

913 

95-6 

19,16 

96 7 

44 8 

45-1 

95 3 

94 4 

1837 

+111-0 

49-3 

48-9 


98-4 

1838 

82-6 

5-2-3 

517 

106 7 

100 9 

1S39 

68-5 

531 

54-3 

94-5 

94 9 


Table I.— continued. 


Annual Rainfall in 
Sun-spot mciies at the Madras 
frequency Observatory. 


Frequency 
from. Wolfs 
relative 
Numbers. 


Interpo¬ 

lated. 


+S7-2 
52 9 
-45-4. 
50 6 
54-7 
551 
69 6 
+741 
57-6 
-42-8 
445 
59 6 
+6T4 
46-9 
-08-6 
38 7 
44.8 
50 4 
+51-3 
46-6 
36-9 
-35-0 
42'0 
+48-7 
47 7 
45-5 
42 2 
351 
-34-9 
45-0 
59-2 
+651 
63'9 
601 
53-7 
39.7 
-36-6 
457 


Moan Price of Paddy ju 
Rupees per Gnrco of 
3 ,'200 Measures ju 
M adras District. 


Intorpo- 

lated. 



TABLE U. 

Maxima, and Minima Results furnished by the Three Curves. 


Bun-s pr.t I tequoncy. 


Madras Rainfall. 





Pi ice of Paddy par Gnveo. 


Indies. Event. Date. Rupees 


1812 7 
1820-0 
1824-8 
1828-1 
1833 7 
1842-6 
1846-1 
1849-2 
1855-6 
1859 8 
1867 2 
1871-7 
1877 7 
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II.—AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


By Mr. C. A. Blliutt, C.S I-, Secretary to the CoMtuission 


SECTION I. 

Skewing what Statistics existed Fivf. Years ago, and non they aye re rnEr.uir.D. 


1. Three important despatches have been received 
from the Secretary of State during the last fire years 
on the subject of the improvement of agricultural 
statistics and of the system undir which thc-y are 
collected. 

(L Jtc Questionnaire ,f the Jute, national Statistical Congress. 

2. "With a despatch, dated 5th February 1874, the 
Secretary of State forwarded a set of questions and 
forms, issued by the Ministry of Agi icultiite tf.ml Com¬ 
merce m France, on behalf of tlic Internatif^ial Statis¬ 
tical Congress, with a view to obtain comparative 
agricultuiol statistics in the principal countries of the 
world. The Questlounaire was divided into four parts — 

Fiu t I , on the distribution of area, was to show the 
total area of cultivated, fallow, pasture, foiost, aud an- 
cnlturable land. 

Part II., required the area, seed, and out turn per 
acre, for each kind of crop. 

Part III , statistics of domestic cattle and of their 
produce 

P.u t IT., the iiuznJier of cnltiruthig and proprietary 
tenures, aucl their area: the number of ploughs and the 
system of rotation. 

3 In forwarding the questions, the Secretary of State 
wrote os follows :— 

“ 2. I am aware that, iu the present state of British 
“ India, mini}'of the particulars included in the present 
'• forms cannot ho obtained, and that m other respects 
“ those forms may bo more or less inapplicable to 
“ Indian conditions and to the existing classifications 
'• of Indian statistics ; but tho object is so important 
“ that I am anxious to place at tho disposal of the 

Congress all the information which may be available 
“ 1 r so far as this cau bo done without the 

“ creation of new machinery and tho sotting on foot 
“ new and special inquiries. 

* * * * « 

“ -i. I do not forget that it was distinctly stated at 
“ the time ot'the proceedings ” of the statistical inquiry 
“ m 186(>, “ that complete and accurate results could 
“ only be obtained very gradually ; but considering 
“ that seven yeal s have now elapsed since Sir S. North- 
“ cote's despatch ” sanctioning the proceedings of the 
“ inquiry “was written, and that m the meantime a. 
“ new department has been created at Calcutta, one 
“ of whose special functions was tbe supervision of the 
“ statistics of India, 1 cannot help hoping that greater 
“ progiess has been made towards the general adoption 
“ of the forms then prescribed than would appear from 
" the information that has reached mo. 

“ -5. In expressing the hope that Your Excellency will 
“ be enabled in some degree to meet the views of the 
‘' International Congress from materials at tho disposal 
“ of your Government, I take the opportunity of 

directing renewed attention to the questions under 
“ consideration at the time of the correspondence to 
“ which 1 have referred ; and I request to be informed 
“ what steps have recently been taken, and what pro- 
“ gross has lieen made towards tbe systematic and 
“ general adoption of the recouimendntions of tho 
" Statistical Committee of 1806. 

“ C. Great as is the importance of comparative 
“ statistics in tbe case of different countries, it is 
“ obvious that they are of stall greater importance as 
“ between different provinces and districts of one and 
“ the same Empire; and I should be glad to be able 
“ to show to the International Statistical Congress 
“ that, within tho limits of their own dominion, the 
“ Government; of India had already, in some degree, 
“ accomplished tho task which, on a largo scale, the 
“ Congress has just commenced.'' 

Paragraphs 2 and G of this despatch were communi¬ 
cated by the Government of India, on tho 25th January 
1875, to all the Local Governments and Administrations, 
with a request that steps may he taken to fill up the 
forms as far as possible. 

The tables printed at the end of this section shew how 


far the different provinces weru able to supply the 
information asked lor. The reply of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was the mo3t complete of all, while the Government 
of' the North Western Provinces professed itself inca¬ 
pable of furnishing any information whatever. 

ICejriiirj of Village Ittcunh anil Statistics. 

The second of the three despatches (dated 27th 
August 1871) contained the following remarks:— 

“ Your Excellency's Government will doubtless have 
“ watched with interest the tentative measures adopted 
1 m certain districts of Bengal, with the object of 
“ collecting agricultural information. They will have 
“ noLiced. among the papers above referred to, the note 
'■ by the Officiating Secietary to tlic Board of Revenue 
'• in the North Western Provinces, proposing the adop- 
■' tion of a plan for securing the same object 

2 The subject is one of considerable importance, 
“ and is well worthy of the careful attention which it 
“ has recently received In some parts of India, tho 
“ machinery already exists by means of which correct 
‘ village records, including statistics, may be niam- 
“ tinned and utilized In the Bombay Presidency, if tho 
“ rules laid down in the Manual of Revenue Accounts arc 
“ (observed, the result must be a satisfactory record of 

agricultural statistics In Bengal, owing to various 
'• causes, the difficulties are considerable. But in the 

I North-"Western Provinces machinery analogous to 
“ that in tho Bombay Presidency is available, and only 
‘ appears to require systematic supervision. 

“ 3. I trust tluit the subject will receive attention 
" from yonr Government, and I shall be glacl to be. 
“ informed of any steps that may he taken by the Board 
'■ of Revenue in the North-Western Provinces Lo secure 
“ the maintenance of correct and uniform agricultural 
“ records, the necessity for which has been rendered so 
“ evident in the course of the recent operations and 
“ discussions connected with the rc-scttleincnt of dis- 
“ tncts under that Government. I desire that copies 
“ of books analogous to Mr. Hope's Manual of Bombay 

II Here,me Accounts, which is m use in the North- 
“ Western Provinces and the Punjab, may be sent homo 
“ for information " 

This despatch was forwarded by the Government of 
India (1st October 1871) to the Governments of the 
Punjab aud the North-Western Provinces! for report, 
remark, and suggestions 

17. But in the meanwhile, the note by Mr. Buck, 
referred to by the Secretary of State, had been occu¬ 
pying the careful attention of the North-Western 
Provinces Government, and on the 28tU November 
187-1, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. Straebey, wrote 
a minute proposing the formation of a Department for 
collecting and arranging statistics of trade and agricul¬ 
ture in these provinces, and the appointment of an 
officer to lie designated Director of Agriculture and 
Commerce, on a pay of Rs. 1,800 a month, with a fixed 
monthly travelling allowance of Rs 250, both sums 
being defrayed from provincial revenues. Tho minute 
was read “ with great interest ” by the Government of 
India, and the proposal was *'cordially sanctioned.” 
The proceedings were reported to the Secretary of 
State (22nd January 1875), and Ins Lordship, in con¬ 
firming the proceedings (29th April 1875), wrote as 
follows to the Government of India -— 

“ 2 The question has for some time been under my 
“ consideration in wliafc manner greater effect might be 
" given to the intentions of the late Earl of Mayo in 
“ proposing to Her Majesty's Government the forma- 
" tion of the Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and 
“ Commerce The object aimed at was tbe possession 
" of a specific branch of the administration, whose 
“ prime duty it should ho to suggest measures for the 
“ development of agricultural industry in India; and 
“ one part of this duty was to consist of the collection 
“ of statistics which might throw light on questions of 
/f agriculture, and to watch the progress of commercial 
“ legislation aud the fluctuations of trade,, with 
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rvfciW’ P-p.ri.i 11 v tH the exportation of agricul¬ 
tural or,,rhi*', ■;i l it the improvement of the; resource- 

iif the e..miTTV , . _ . 

-• .1 Sari, ,i rk a? this must, however, he eluent letr, 
t" rhi i.iejl anthiintie-- in the various provinces, and 
1 la.- flip. iTi-umhv the central department ill Calcutta 
f.iiimh Iof a Verv oreueral character “ * , " 

” 4 ; ir n mtli j^rf.vfc pleasure tliat - I liavu read oil 
—,, 1 m Strach. v’-< umiuce fm-ivai-flt.il with your letter 
unih-r v. ply, in -winch he prop,,-os the formation, in 
the Xnrrh-W .1 ■ m Prut-mu.-;. of a special provincial 
del. irritant for tie- c-tlh-ction of statistics, the 
1 ilir. eto-.ji of expen in ciits for 11211c11lrnr.il improve- 
tin lit. mill rite stmge-tiuii of measures calcnlnted to 
fni tliei rhe 1 , 1 - 021 - " ot Ti.i.le 01* improve the co iu 1 1 - 
11 ,n of re n2i-icnitiu.il classes He very rightly 
point- ro fh. cM-cll, nr m.irliin.-ry which exists 111 
tli" villain- a, conntaut-, if only they were effici¬ 
ently nrjr.mnul. foi the collection of trustworthy 
nun cultural records. 


• I ri-u-t that in other provinces also this example may 
" b- followed, and that before long it may he found 
“■ pi--sih!n to compile, for the whole of British India, 

■■ statements which will oonvev, in a 2 C-neral manner, 

“ an nt'pvovim.ttelv accurate idea of the condition of 
‘ cnltivntion tln-onshont the province, and which will 
'• 11 rove Tis.,i ul in the solution of the numerous problems 
“ of admiui-traruin in which the want of trust, worthy 
‘- information of that character is now so seriously 
“ felt ” 

IS Pisu-c the creatmn of this appointment the atteu- 
tioii of the Director (Mr Buck) has been mainly given 
to three subjects .— 

(Is Thu improvement of the agricultural statistics, 
til. The collection of trade statistics 
kb The introduction of new staples and of impr&ve- 
nu-ni.- m the system of agriculture. 

UUv the two first heads are touched on in the present 
note. 

If The fir-5 step was to create a supervising staff of 
Katnin^o-. inr. rmclihtc between the Pativari and the 
Til.-fM-jr, ivho=u -ole duty it "dviiild lie to ensure' the 
pujirtnal Mid .i-tmute )>r,'pariitiun of the village 
rprord- On-- .if tlirs,, offu-i.tls has been appointed to 
every h’ or -10 p.uwari?, and then, arc altogether 
about 2 1 .' 1 iihi putw.ii'w hi the north-wosttrn provinces 
20 The nvit step wu- to draw n]i a set of rules for 
Patwatis and Kantmgcw which, being adopted l.y the 
Board of Revenue and the Local fJnvemment. ami 
issued as rules under Act XIX of 1S73. have the force 
of law. The-, rules contain 11 complete set of accounts 
and ri'-ords for each village, containing all necessary 
statistical information ns to area, crops, rental demand 
and I'olieetinn. elas-iiicatioit of holdings and tenancies, 
and tr-msi.r- of land. Tli> v provide for the annual 
re ..title,* thus of the village field maps, so as to represent 
till tlip'igei 111 i ultivation. irrigation, &c , and for the 
Ci-.nmlling and totalling up of tins intormation by 
tuii'iD and hy districts , and abo fur the appointment, 
education, and punishment of the patwnris and 
k:umTigr-s Additional ml, s are now heutg drawn up 
71 pi,in la for tile eifii nut sup,,rnsiou of tlm system by 
til-'- higher rativc and 'European official- With the 
=tr >iig and activ,. superintendence of the disci ict.staff’, 
the,-.. 1 - In me of sneev-s ; and when the system is 

in p. i-t-ct Working eider it should socur.- the formation 
ot a -■ i-i-- cl re, or*.U which will give the most ample 
Starrti'ul iidbr,nation that , .111 ! e 1 eqmveil fm the 
paijinse of i< sr.HL' Tlie agricultural condition and 
progress of the people. or 1m judicial evidence of their 
landed rishts. 

21 ill'. Buck write? ■—'■ Th, -ysteniati.-ationrequired 
b...-' not, i.een coiimv.-d without great labour and 
1lijty, and that, lic-cessary amount of nppo-itioii 
' wh„ h attends every reibrni T’he whole code of 
“ tuIi-, a c ipy of which accompanies tins note, oectt- 
pii‘u ,oil months in preparation and arraugeniont 111 
t c, m-iilr.iiif n wItIi icvt-mic olhiv.-i-.?, and were not 
h;-,inght into operation until 1877. when the drought 
" comma,, completely disturbed the working of the 
. niiici .111 ery 1578 is the fiisfc year in which steady 

Work can 1-c said to have been begun " f 
--- Thesysnm has not jet been extended to Oudh. 
J lit* ItitTrov'^r. that I 1119 lit^ou made already in 

tile North-Western Provinces is shown by the fullness 
the information which is contained in'the following 
section, and which rumpares fa v-nral dy with the answers 
m. tde hy the Oovcmtneiit ot the, North AV estern Pro- 
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vmees in 1875, professing their inability to give any 
stanstma whatevm.^^ lg75j the Punjab Government 
replied to the Government of India’s coinmU-Uieatum of 
the 1st October 1874, by showing what returns they 
actually kept up ; they are the following : — 


1 Area cultivated and uncultivated 
•J Ciops - 

H K*ite« of rent and pi )duce - 

4 Stock 

5 Enhancement of lent payable by tenants 

u ith right of occupancy - ^ 

6 Transfers of laud, showing selling price. 


Quimpicnuiub 

Annual. 

Quinquennial. 

Annual. 


7 ham fall ------ 

8 Prices of produce - 

9 Eaboui " 

10 Puces cm rent - 

11 Cattle fairs - - - " , 

12 Tenures of land held and not held direct 

from Government - 
The machinery for drawing up the first six of these 
statements vras primarily the palwari, and over him the 
bfiimngo, whose functions arc dohncdhy the rules under 
the Punjab Land Revenue Act of 1871. Over the 
kanungo is the telisildar, who works under the directum 
of the ^deputy commissioner Ifor the returns 7, 8, !), 
10, and 12, the telisildar is primarily responsible. 
Eveiy effort, they said, is made to secure accuracy iu 
these returns, and these eflovls will he move suecesstuL 
when the new scheme of judicial establishments is 
sanctioned and the tohsililiirs l-clievud of civil cases. 
On this being effected, one of the first measures of the 
local government would be to impress upon district 
officers the importance_ of dovoting more time and 
attention to the preparation ot the agricultural statistics 
rcif then- districts. 


Quinquennial. 

Annual. 

» 

jj 


Jteyuluy Golleftioa anil Systematic hcepiwj of con out 
Aijne.nltu.ral Statistics. 

-24 The Secretary of State, on the 24th June 1875. 
again culled attention to “the great importance of 
‘"possessing accurate information respecting the agri- 
• cultural statistics of India * + where su large 

“ a portion both of the G-ovurmneut revenue raid of the 
•• public wealth is directly dependent on the laud.” 

•‘In many provinces.” his lordship went on to say, 

“ machinery exists which appears BUitablo for the ool- 
“ lection of the needful materials, and much mlormalaon 
of the nature in question is indeed already obtained 
“ and recorded What, for the most Jiart, seems l,o bo 
“ principally required is increased attention to Iho 
“ methods of cheeking and combining the statements 
“ now prepared * " 1 .” 

With this dispatch the Secretary of State sent copies 
of a report submitted by the Special Statistical Com¬ 
mittee tbat was sitting in the India Office, and Saul 
that it will serve ns it guide to the Department of 
Revenue, Agriculture, and Commorca, whenever tliat 
department is able to deal with this important branch 
of its work With reference to the amount of detailed 
clerical work that, would be entailed on executive 
officers in the jn-upai ation of more useful returns, ho 
observed that the machinery existing in the villages, 
in most parts of India, appeared to be sufficient, under 
proper direct ions, tor the purpose of recording the 
information; 1ml when collected, the figures should be 
examined, and proper endeavours should lie made to 
correct errors, instead of us at present throwing away 
the labour expended m their preparation by a sweeping 
paragraphia the Administration Reports denouncing the 
l-etnrns ns useless. His dispatch ended hy saying that 
he would he glad to learn what steps the Government 
of India proposed to take for obtaining more aoournlo 
information regarding the condition and extent of the 
agriculture of India, either by an extension of the plan, 
commenced in the North-Western Provinces, or in any 
other manner which the Governor-General m Council 
would deem move suitable for local requirements. 

25. The report forwarded with this dispatch com¬ 
menced as follows i— 

The Special Committee on Statistics have recently 
“ had nuclei- consideration the practicability of pro- 
'■ curing reliable returns of Lho agricultural productions 
“ of India. The absence of accurate returns on this 
subject appears to them remarkable, seeing how 
“ large a pnition of the Government income depends 
on the land revenue It is, however, inmost instances 
“ due, not so much to the want of suitable machinery 
'- fur the collection of materials, as to deficient orgaili- 
“ zation in dealing with them. It is, therefore, to tho 
“ means of producing improvements in the latter 
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“ respect that the committee have sjiecially turned 
“ their attention 

After briefly recapitulating the forms lint! down in 
18GG, to be adopted by all provincial Governments in 
their annual reports, the degree to which they hail 
been adopt*.<1, and the flifficnltics raised in the matter, 
the fresh impulse given, and fresh forms prescribed by 
the Public Works Department m 18(19-70, in order to 
obtain information required for the working out of 
Foiiemos of irrigation, the objections to those forms, the 
futility of some of those objections, and after pointing 
out what an admirable machinery exists in every 
province, except Bengal, tor the collection of those 
statistics, only requiring a little organization to super¬ 
vise and compile the re suits, the committee go on to 
Say : — 

" 22. We ventui c, tin n. to urge on yom lordship 
“ the importance of the resumption of measures fur 
“ obtaining asrricnltur.il statistics from the various 
*' districts throughout India. The mistake, which ap- 
“ pears to have boon r omimtted on the former occasion, 
'■ of worrying the officers by calling i*r /wo sets of 
*• returns "should be avoided, the village accountants 

■ or oilur officers should he required to prepare, from 
the nitbrination m thi tr po"-‘“e-“ion, return® giniig 

" particular- on enltiv atioii oil one uniform plan to Ijl 
' prescribed for them, not going into toonunutc detail, 
" but calculated to enable the superior autiioi ities to 
■■ form accurate general conclusions respecting the 
“ condition of the district, mid, where the village 
'■ machinery is really not available, ns in Bengal, the 
*■ plan in opt.i atioii m that province might be con- 

■ tinned, of having n small staff specially appointed to 
collect the inforuuitiou m selected areas. 

* + # A * “• 

« 

“■ ’28 The chief points required appear to be : 

Area nndi-i rain and kli.u if crops, unirri- 
'■ gated, and m Lg.Lted, including bkag.iy.it 
*• or gulden mops ; 

'■ Area of fields under cultivation, 

“ Amonnt of ] >,is cure and of forest land, 

'• Extent, of barren or waste uucnlturahle 
‘* land; 

Total area assessed , 

“ Total assessment,: 

“ Aren under- cultivation of the chief pro- 
“ ducts of the district; 

“ Amonnt of stock, specifying the number of 
“ the principal kinds of animals, 

‘' Average rates of wages for skilled and 
" unskilled labour ; and 
“■ Average rates of hire for Utc and dead 
' stock. 

" 2'J. These returns should he filled up with care, and 
” duly criticised, so that any obvious eirnrs may be at 
" once detected ; and ilu.ii it may he hoped that before 
long the materials will exist foi the, compilation (if a, 
*' useful agricultural lii.ip of India, showing the aiea 
over which the mam staples arc chiefly cultivated, 
'■ anil that India will not lie the only important part, of 
“ the "British Empire tor which no information on the 
“ subject of agriculture call ho laid betoie Parliament.'’ 

26 This dispatch, and the mport enclosed, were 
forwarded on the 11th August 1875, to all local goiern- 
)units and administrations, with a request that the 
Govcrnmcnb of India may be informed of the steps 
which the local authorities would piojiose to take 
" The matter is,’’ the Government of India said. 
“ obviously one of great national importance, and his 
*’ Excellency the Governor-General ill Council, feels 
” confident that it. will receive the most careful and 
“ early consideration" of the local governments and 
administrations. 

27. The Punjab G overimicnfs reply, dated 4th Sep¬ 
tember 1876, was to the effect that it was no use to 
form a new central bureau for the purpose of collecting 
and reporting on agricultural statistics What was 
wanted was not superi isuon at the top. hut at the 
bottom of the scalo, to ensure accuracy m the village 
returns 

The Financial Commissioner stated that there aro 
7.0911 p.itwaris m the Punjab, and a kanmigo over every 
1.7 p.itwaris (m some 99 tahsils there is also a naibj 
What is wanted is a naib kanungo to every 10 patw.iris, 
and this would cost Es. 1,10.000 ; there would also be 
required some increase of establishments in the distinct 
and divisional offices for the purpose of compiling the 
village returns. The Lieutenant-Governqr did not 
think the result would bo worth the cost. 


28. The rep]v of the North-Western Provinces 
Government docs not appear 

29. The Chief Commissioner of Ondli hold that it 
would lie nu use to create such an appointment as that 
of director of agricultural Rratistics. became the sub¬ 
ordinate machinery was inefficient, or altogether wanting. 
The patwaris were too menmpetent to prepare the 
register and returns, and would have to he taught and 
trained before they could do tins A class of sorpeT- 
visors would have to bo created, and the taksildars 
relieved from their judicial work 

30. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir R- 
Temple, in a minute drawn up after reading Air. 
MueDoniieH's hook on the Agricultural Condition of 
Bcliar and Northern Bengal, expressed his regret at 
the defective character of the statistics, but explained 
tin: cause of this deficiency to be the absence of a field 
s-nivey Theie was little hope of Lhe Government 
undertaking so costly a measure as the cadastral survey¬ 
or all Bengal, and m default he saw nothing better than' 
to go on with Sir G. Campbell's plan of appointing 
special establishments to obtain accurate statistics in 
certain selected aieas The luforimmou thus obtained 
had been useful, and he asked permission to employ- 
four special deputy collectors on this work in Bengal, 
and especially m Behai for a year. This was, however, 
refused by the Government of India 

31 The Chief Commissioner of Assam thought (17th 
February 1876) that for agricultural statistics and 
kindred objects, a department uf agriculture and eom- 
meiee should be established; but he pointed out that m 
some divtiicts of the province there was no machinery 
at all con esponding to the patwaria, and in others what 
machinery there was was very imperfect and wonld 
have to lie educated: besides which the intermediate 
establishments of supervisors would have to be created; 
iiiid till this was done, theie was no hope of making 
much prngicss m die desired direction 

32 In the Central Provinces the Chief Commissioner 
thought (27 lIi December 1875) that the machinery fay 
collecting agricultural statistics is inferior to the 
mat luncry in the North-Western Provinces. The pat- 
war] s m only a few districts are the servants of 
Government, in some districts they are the servants of 
the malguzars, anil are paid what, they can get from 
them In the Nag-pore Division there are no regular 
patwat is at all, the malgimar is only bound to submit 
certain annual papers, and can employ whom ho likes 
in pivpainig them The country is a poor one, and a 
a cess which will support a palwnri in the North- 
Western Provinces on a moderate area will only support 
him in the Central Provinces when drawn from a, much 
larger area Moreover, the supervising agency between 
the patw.iri and the knimngo is wanting, anil the pat- 
wari is too constantly employed in judicial work Mr. 
Morn-, theiofore, thought it nsolessto create a separate 
dopai tunmt. as m the North-Western Provinces, with a, 
> |,l l cj u] officer ill the lop ; but thought flint much might 
lie done, by paying more attention to the training of 
p.itwaris and the testing of village returns, and promised 
Chat this should lie done foi tku next few years. 

33 The Chief Commissioner of Ajmere rep Lied (11th 
May 1876) that the machinery for an accurate rendering 
of annual statistical returns was wanting, even in the 
kkuls.i lands, where, however, tlie settlement records 
give the facts accurately once for all But ‘ 1 one-half 
" of the district is under istnrmiri tenure, in which 
" there has been no interior revenue survey.” Thus 
the returns would only he fragmentary ; hut if it was 
considered worth while to endeavour to establish a 
system of annual report and registration of these 
statistics. Ah-. Lyall was ready to institute some further 
inquiry as to ways and means 

34 The Goveininent of Bombm- slated (3rd December 
18T-J) that in nearly the whole of the Presidency, except 
iu Sindh, where there tire no hereditary village ac¬ 
countants. there would lie no difficulty in preparing 
annually the statistical returns desil-ed, since, as a 
matter of fact, the annual forms now kept up are 
sufficient for thu purpose. But those supply informa¬ 
tion only as to Government, ryotwari lauds, not for 
ilium lauds m Government villages, nor for alienated 
villages: and it would he difficult, if not impossible, to 
include these Nothing- was said as to measures for 
further ensuring the accuracy of these returns, and the 
Government concluded by saying that an appointment 
like that of the Director of Agriculture and Ciommorce 
m the North-Western Provinces, was not considered 
necessary for the present in "Bombay 

35. Tlie Commissioner of "Bui-nr said (dated 25th Sep¬ 
tember 1875) that the required statistics could be 
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collected without any difficult}-; and there would be no 
nerejiityfor any additional establishment. The Tillages 
have all been surveyed, and over the patwaris there are 
these supervisor:', or munserims, in each taluka, so 
with proper supervision by patwaris and assistant com- 
a banners, the existing machinery is sufficient for the 
rendition of accurate returns. 

2'X The Chief Commissioner of Mysore replied that 
the annual returns already submitted contained all the 
required information; but that the figures would be 
accurate only in those parts of the province which have 
been surveyed field by field: in the rest only the old 
nominal areurs ran bo given. He made no remarks on 
the subject of improving the existing machinery or of 
creating new. 

S7, The Madras Government replied in November 
1875 that die subject “of collecting accurate informa- 
“ ton m respect to the agricultural statistics of India, 
" had for some years engaged attention in this Preai- 
<! deucy, where statements showing the average of 
ir crops, Ac., are yearly prepared in each district and 
" submitted to Government through the Board of 
“ Bt venue.” The Board of Revenue pointed out that 
their return related only to Government villages, and 
in order to extend the system to zemindaris, it would 
he necessary to take legislative power to bring the 
curtains in those estates under the collector's authority 
The existing staff of inspectors would have to be largely 
increased, and a special officer appointed at the head 
of the department to tabulate and supervise the work: 
the whole would cost Ks. 2,50,0110. On this (May 1870) 
the Madras Government said, “ If the minute details, 
“ which the special committee (in the India Office) 
" suggest should be appended to the returns, have to 
“ lie furnished, an expensive establishment on the 
*' ? cm1c proposed by the Board of Revenue will have to 
11 be elite: tained; but if these details are not considered 


'• necessary, the returns now prepared in this Presi- 
“ dency, and which embody nearly all the information 
“ required by the forms prescribed by the committee, 
“ can be rendered more complete without additional 
l! expense.” 

38. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma replied 
(25th March 1876) that nearly all the information re¬ 
quired was already given in the annual returns. The 
existing machinery consisted of the Thoogyees, or land 
tax collectors, who exercise jurisdiction over a circle of 
villages, regularly visit each of these 'villages, and are 
brought into contact almost individually with each 
member of the village community; and in this way it 
secures the collection of the necessary materials, and 
in most cases a proper record of results. Of course the 
statistics cannot be made strictly accurate till a field 
survey is made; but on the whole, Mr. Thompson 
thought they were fairly trustworthy, and if the Govern¬ 
ment of India would prescribe the exact forms, he 
would see that proper attention was paid to the 
subject. 

39. The Public Works Department, with reference 
to the Secretary of State's dispatch, also wrote to the 
Department tif Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, 
on the subject of the collection of agricultural statistics. 
It reviewed briefly what it had done since 1868 in view 
to the collection of such statistics; it considered them 
of great importance as being the chief moans by which 
the profits oil the extensive outlay contemplated from 
loan funds on irrigation works could, with any degree 
of trustworthiness, ho calculated; it considered them 
very necessary in view to calculating probable results 
in undertaking not only agricultural works but also 
those of transport; and it promised the issue of m- 
sti uctions to all officers under it to afford what aid they 
could in the collection and observation of facts hearing 
on these objects. 
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* Deducting 2,236,000 acres twice cropped. 
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.-Average for 2,012,636 acres only, the balance being under root; and other crops and seed for it not being stated. G.—This includes all fibres except cotton. E.—Includes all fibies except cotton. 

Value of the cropper acre=R* 21-4r-10 (estimate for 1673-f). P.—Under potatoes. £%—Chinciioim included. 













livestock, Punjab. Oudil, Bengal. Ajmere. Centml Provinces Bombay (excluding Burar. Mysore. Madras. BnLinU Burma. 

binu). 
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SECTION II. 


Shewing- what Statistics exist et 1879. 


Tile next point is to shew what improvement has been 
“fleeted in the system of collecting agricultural sta¬ 
tistics up to date: what information can be gathered 
tom them in their present state, distinguishing, as far 


as possible, the trustworthy from tbo conjectural 
figures : and what reform and enlargement the statisti¬ 
cal system requires in order to Teach the degree of per. 
fection which may reasonably be aimed at. 


THE PUNJAB. 


Crop areas. 

1. The system tinder which the a gricnltural returns 
of the Punjab are prepared is thus described by Major 
Wrier All the districts of the Punjab (except a portion, 
of Kaimti have come under regular settlement, in the 
course ofi’which Lvhry field has been surveyed and a 
iceord prepared, village by village, shewing the area 
of the field and the name of its occupant and owner. 
Every village (or if they are small, every group of 
villages) has its hereditary accountant, or pntwari, 
whose business it is, during the month of October m 
each year, to inspect every field, noting the crops 
grown upon it and the mutations of occupancy and 
ownership. 

From these inspections statements are prepared 
annually, shewing the entire crop areas for each tahsil, 
for each district, and for the whole Province. It is not, 
however, stated what amount of supervision ia exercised 
over the execution by the patwari of his duty. All 
that is saidi» that “there is uo reason to suppose that 
in the majority of instances the patwaris’ reports con¬ 
tain any very gross errors of area mid classifications,” 
and that great improvement bus talcen place during*the 
mat 15 years in tho returns of the 21 districts which 
have come most recently under settlement. 

Average outturn. 

2. The estimated wield of each crop is also reported 
annually from each district, but those statistics are pro¬ 
fessedly conjectural. 

“ The difficulties surrounding this question, even in 
“ advanced European country, are very great, and in 
“ India they are exaggerated manyfold. The agri- 
“ culturists keep no record of what their craps pro- 
dnee, and the replies of even the most intelligent and 
“ straightforward among them need to be very care¬ 
fully weighed. The Financial Commissioner has 
‘ found the returns of yield of each crop reported from 
’ year to year by each district officer are not usually in 
shirt- language estimates of the yield for the year 
under report; they are approximations arrived at by 
the reporting officer by the use of the data of old ex- 
“ pc-nmenfs. The experiments are cither those made 
when the district was under settlement, or others 
„ made independently by orders of the Financial Com¬ 
missioner durum the rears 1872—1875. As regards 
", t f fe settlement experiments, Mr Ouseley observes 
. “-it their value for the purpose to which they are 
.. are open to question. The officers who made 

.. commonly mistrust the results; m practice 

... they m-ver assess up to the standard indicated 
then’ produce estimates, and uot nncommonlr 
. arbitrarily modify r, r frankly reject them. Also the 
„ small areas, usually small fractions of an acre, S ub- 
„ I? 61 ”. 10 actual experiment, together with tho 
ii hmitcrl periods over which the observations extend 
... greatly reduce then- value as bases for generalisation 

.. f i Le Ta i lle of otker Bet of experiments 

dusemadeby order of the Financial Commissioner 
„ dnrm S fte years 1872-1875. Mr., Ouseley directs 
i. 111(5 10 fihotc the remarks on the subject made by his 
P leA '. te = KOT m forwarding them to Government for 
“ Wlf 101110 Ime ™ a tiohal Statistical Congi-ess 
,.- , “ theexnerimenta. the results of which hale now 
i. baf f. em, ihdied. extend over a considerable period 
and number several thousands, tho results mav he 

fairly l Hz 

« mark th°ar l til f^r aec ’j rao y. it ia necessary to re- 
“ tht ; facilities for supervision of such re- 

■ > J d3 l ale limited, and that only of late have at 
“ e~n i d 1>ee “ f 1m3 ° procure such statistics upon an 

« extensive scale, and the subject is one which requires 
considerable experience on the part of those who 
“ make the observations, and a careful exclusion of all 
unreliable data, to an extent which the returns now 
furnished can hardly claim. letnrns now 

" Tbe hst sentenoe expresses one of the greatest 


“ difficulties involved in the subject. And Mr. 
“ Ouseley considers that the improvement of our annual 
“ estimates of yield depends largely on our recognising 
“ this, and on the patient training of those on whom 
“ we depend for our observations.” 

Improvements suggested. 

3. Several-improvements are suggested by the late 
Financial Commissioner in the mode of preparing 
these statistics. As to outturn it ought to be possible to 
observe for many successive years the actual outturn of 
say 500 acres of average land, noting the variations 
of season, and their effects, theunforseen accidents and 
losses suffered by the crops, &c. “With the largo 
“ revenue establishment at the disposal of G-overnmcnt 
“ such observations would bo practicable.” 

As to tbe crop areas, tbe patwari’s inspection in 
October enables him to record the fields sown with rabi 
but not the fields harvested. Many are cut green for 
fodder, and in many the seed fails to germinate or tbe 
crop is destroyed by some calamity. His visits ought 
"then to take place twice a year, at tbo end of each 
harvest. Again, more pains should he taken to suit 
forms which have to be filled up to the Bpecial character 
of tbe distriot where they are used, and they should 
show (which they do not now) what fields arc manured 
or irrigated. In order’ to effect these improvements, 
Mr. Ouseley recommended an increase in special 
agency and cost of supervision, mid the creation of an 
appointment similar to that held by Mr. Buck in tbe 
Noi lb-Western Provinces. 

“If the attention which Cfovernmunt desire its 
“ district officers to give to agriculture audits statistics 
“ is to be intelligently directed and to aebievo any 

results, this can only be by providing at least one 
“ officer in each province, who can give his solo atten¬ 
tion to the supervision of the subject,” 11 ' 

4. Tbe following is tbo information which under the 
system described the Punjab Government has been able 
to provide at the request of the Famine Commission. 

(1) Population .—This is accurately known from tho 
census of 1868, when it was 17,604,605 souls, but no 
attempt has been made to calculate tbe increase sinco 
mat year. 

(2) Crop areas —Tbe average area under each kind of 
crop for the last five years is given for each distriot. 
and may probably be looked on as fairly accurate so far 
as the area alone is concerned. But no attempt has 
been made to take note of the twice-cropped* land 
without a knowledge ofwhioh and of the crop it bears 
Jio statement is complete ; and no record appears to be 
Acpt of the crops specially grown as fodder, though it 
is known that in the drier parts of tho Punjab a large 
area is cultivated m this way. Presumably a col 

from I T™ m Shtto bo made on this account 
from the aiea shown as under lood-grains The urea 

wVvT Tp 1 1 tlVat j? T1 is Stated t0 be 21 millions of acres, of 
which 18a millions or 88 per cent., are under food- 

i ps. There are therefore 1'25 cultivated acres, and 
Province 68 “ " f00d -° ro P a > ^ P™on in the 

(3) Average outturn.—Sere we have—(1) the annual 
estimate made by each district officer for each mai n 

the P FinaZf Sr* ^ * TS ycara; (2) tto estimate of 
me Financial Commissioner made undor the circum- 

!le!a° S e mmW * 5* ? ara ^' a P h 2 1 W the estimate of 
average P^ocLace niade by several of the moat ex- 

St M r p ffiC n S . ; (4 ^ tbe statistics col¬ 

lected by Mr. -Baden-Powell m his work on Pumah 

(6) estimates of the outturn on irrigated 
lands compiled by Canal Officers. All these liaveWn 

: S ™m^e d o a f th C a ° mbined in arrive at onlgenmS 

estimate ot the average produce of an average year 
That quantity is 322 seer a, or 644 lbs. or about 11 

the m ls per a ° re ' P 16 foUcwill g are the areas under 
the mam crops , and the estimated quantity (in seers 

* Punjab Computation, p. 100 . 
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per acre) of seed-grain and of average outturn, in tie 
case of the food-crops ;— _ 



1 

| Acres. 

Seed-grain- 

Outturn. 

Wheat 

6,354,266 

42 

400 

Barley 

1,685,025 

35 

400 

JlICG 

728,259 

32 

400 

Jowar and) 
bajra. J 

5,120,248 

5 

250 

Maize 

921,968 

14 

300 

Small millets 

163,280 

10 

200 

Pulses, gram 

1,650.727 

20 

300 

Do. others 

1,887,073 

S 

200 

Total food- ) 

18,510,846 

236 

322 

crops J 





(4) The ordinary rate of consumption of food ly the 
people.—Iso statistics on this subject exist. District 
officers were called on to enquire and repor^, what is the 
daily amount of food consumed, and tlieir calculations 
■work out to an average of '884 of a see# for agri¬ 
culturists. and '687 of a seer for non-agriculturists, or 
•773 (which amounts to 24joz.) for the whole popula¬ 
tion. Some of the estimates, however, were unreason¬ 
ably large, and the Financial Commissioner decided on 
assuming an average rate of 20oz., or "625 of a seer per 
head per diem, or 5'7 maunds, or4561bs., per annum. 
No reference is here made to what should ho one of 
the best guides to a conclusion on this point, the 
amount found necessary to support life in jails, Mr. 
Thornton states this as nearly lilhs. of flour for au 
adult male, besides pulses; and this, making due 
deductions for women and children, work out to 1 lb. v 
3 oz. of flour a head. This, with the minimum 
allowance of pulse, 2oz., added, comes to 405 lbs. per 
head per annum. Ho allowance has here been made 
for loss in grinding, which would probably raise the 
consumption to about 480 lbs., or 6 niaunds, of dry 
gram per annum. 

(5) The amount requited for seed grain — This is 
known with tolerable accuracy, and averages to 236 
seers per acre. 

(6) The amount lost by wastage. — This has been 
assumed as 5 per cent, of the produce. 

(7) The consumption of the Military and of Em opean 
residents in their private capacity .—The former is known 
to be 700,000 mannds: the latter has been guessed to 
amount to 300.000 maunds. 

(8) The consumption of cattle owned by Natives .— 
Hardly any facts are known bearing on this subject. 
The total figure is guessed at, being put at 6 million 
mannds. This is nearly one maundper annum for each 
of the horned cattle (bollocks, cows, and buffaloes) 
shown in the agricultural returns, or a little less 
than ^ of a maund per cultivated acre. 

(9) The average exports .—-An establishment is kept up 
at the principal thoroughfares leading into and out of 
the province, to record the movements of all articles of 


commerce. Tlieir returns are published yearly, and 
the figures for five years, with the averages, are con¬ 
tained in the provincial reply. The traffic is carried on 
by (1) Native land carriage ; (2) Native boats on the 
Indus ; (3) the Indus Steam Flotilla ; (4) the Railways. 
Of these, the last two give statistics which are quite 
trnstworthv ; the two former can be less relied on. 

5. Tbe following is a summary of the figures returned 
under these different heads:— 

Population - - 17,604,500 souls. 

Cultivated area - 21,100,000 acres. 

Area under food crops IS,520,000 acres. 

Aveinge outturn Jier 

acre - - 6441bs., or 322 seers, or 8„\, maunds 

(or about 11 bushels). 


Total outturn of food 

149,280,277 maunds, or 5,331,500 
(say 5 , 300 , 000 ) (at 28 maunds to 
ton). 

tons 

the 

ITood consumed by 

the people- 

100,400,693 maunds, 

Of 3,586,000 : 

tons. 

Seed-grain - 

10,930,426 

it 

or 390,000 

0 

"Wastage 

7,404,014 

}) 

or 266,400 

It 

Consumption of 

k animals belonging 
to tbe Com- 

missarint - 

1,000,000 

JS 

or 35,700 

it 

Ditto by Native 

cattle 

6,000,000 

1> 

or 214,000 

is 

Average exports 

4,516,490 

)1 

or 161,000 

it 

Total accounted for 

130,317,600 

it 

or 4,652,000 

a 

Surplus 

18,962,000 


or 679,000 



That the unaccounted-for surplus should be BO large 
shews some error in the calculation. 

It may he, as the Financial Commissioner thought, 
that the average produce is overrated, or it may he 
tha^the average consumption is put too low ; if the rate 
was raised, as abovo suggested, to 6 maunds per head, 
the consumption would be 105,627,000 maunds instead 
of 100,400,603 mannds, and this would dispose of nearly 
200,000 tons of the surplus. 

Again, Mr. Thornton has suggested that the seventeen 
and a half millions of 1868 have now mcroased to 20 
millions, and this alone entailing an addition of fth to 
the food consumed, or 784,000 tons, would turn tho sur¬ 
plus into a deficit. 

It is probable, therefore, that the explanation of the 
discrepancy lies in one or more of four sources of error ; 
the outturn of the crop is underrated, as no allowance 
is made for twice cropping; the area of food-crops is 
exaggerated, no part having been struck out for green 
fodder; tbe average daily consumption is perhaps a 
little underrated, and the real average return of food- 
crops may he also a little below the estimate, or even a 
little above it. 

6. With regard to non-food crops, Mr. Thornton has 
contributed a valuable paper estimating the quantity 
produced and the ordinary consumption per head of 
each kind of article. The information contained in 
that paper, with some modifications based on the official 
returns of area, &c., may be summarised thus.— 


Article- 

Area in 
acres. 

Rato of. 
produc¬ 
tion per 
acre. 

Outturn 

m 

maunds. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Rate of 
consump¬ 
tion per 
bead. 

Quantity 
conbumcd 
ifi muunds 
by the agri¬ 
cultural 
population, 
taken at 11 
millions. 

Surplus in 
maunds. 

Value, 
in Rg, 

Sugarcane - 

Cotton - 

Vegetables - 

Spices ' - 

Tobacco - - 

Indigo, opium, and miscel¬ 
laneous - 
Oil-seeds - 
Glii and milt - 

Wool - 

Leather - - « - 

Meat - 

Timber - 

Fuel ----- 

i> 

350 

800 

250 

200 

74 

126 

800 

1,000 lbs. 
100 

6,000 

500 

1,000 

20 Rs. 
500 lbs. 

* 

7,000 

1,000 

18,750 

1,250 

935 

5,000 

* 

1,75,00 

1,27,00 

10,00 

80,00 

20,00 

25.20 
18,75 
4,00,00 
80,00 
GO,00 
2,50,00 
1,00,00 
2,30,00 

30 lbs. 

4 

66 

4 

32 

2 Rs. 
l)t lbs. 

15 lbs. 

. _ 

* 

4,125 
550 
9,07 5 
5S4 
550 

4,400 

165 

2,062 

* 

2,876 

450 

9,675 

666 

375 

600 

d* 

71,87 

56,25 

51,60 

42,62 

8,11 

25,20 

2,25 

1,80,00 

63,50 

40,00 

1,12,50 

1,00,00 

2,30,00 

Total - 


— 

—* 

15,46,00 

— 

— 

— 

9,83,00 


"Three Q's omitted. 
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According to this estimate, the agricultural population, 
afterfaliy supplying themselves with all requisites, raise 
from their non-food crops and tlie miscellaneous products 
of the country a surplus income of Its. 9,83,90,000. 
Their fool-crops produce, as has been seen, 5,300,000 
tons j nnd after deducting their share of the consump¬ 
tion. wastage, and cattle-food and all the seed-grain, 
there remains a surplus of 58,880.000 maunds, or 
2 ,100,000 tons, "which they sell to townspeople and 
traders for Kb. 105,0,00,000 making a total surplus of 
Its. 2O,33,90,uGO- Out of this they have to pay land tax 
and ceases Iis. 2.40,00,000, or li'S per cent, of their 
surplus, the balance of -which, or Ks. 17,93,00,000, 
remains to meet the cost of the few things they need to 
buy, such as salt, and the luxuries, such as English 
cloth, refined sugar, &c., which they usually indulge 
in. The surplus thus calculated amounts to Ks. 16 per 
head, or about Ks 80 per family. The agricultural 
population are however, here taken as only eleven out 
of twenty millions, and it may bo disputed whether 
their unrulier has not in this estimate been put too 
low. 

7. A further class of statistics relate to irrigation, on 
which subject the following information is given. The 
21 millions of cultivated land are thus distributed:— 

Millions of acres. 

Total. 


The irrigated area is classified thus 


Source of Ii'rigation 

Acres. 

Per cent. 

Wells 

- 3,176,074 

55 

Perennial canals- 

739,645 

14 

Inundation 

933,944 

18 

Tanks and ponds 

143,236 

2 

Small channels 

and 


streams 

642,887 

11 


5,635,786 



The unirrigated area 
classified:— 


under food-grains is thus 


14 millions of acres. 


64 


Food-grains 
If on-food grains 

Total - 



Irrigated. 

Unirri¬ 

gated. 

- 

44 

14 

- 

1 

n 

- 

5$ 

lii 


184 

24 

21 


Sailah, or usually moistened 
by TiveT-floodivig or perco¬ 
lation ... 

Moderately safe, as grown 
under a rainfall which is 
abundant in ordinary years 
Dependent Fin a very pre¬ 
carious jcainfall * - - 6 ,, ,, 

Total , - 14 „ „ 

It is estimated farther that the average produco of an 
irrigated acre is to that of an unirrigated acre aB about; 
3 to 2, and that a further deduction should he made to 
arrive at the average produce of the dry lands dependent 
on a precarious rainfall On this hypothesis the amount 
of food. produced on the different classes of cultivated 
land will be as follows :— 


Irrigated 

Aided by floods or by usually abundant 
rainfall - . - „ 

Cultivated under precarious rainfall 

Totai ... 


Cultivated nr#a. 

Miftiona of 
acres,. 

Proportionate 
rate of yield. 

Maunds 
par acre. 

Total yield, m 
millions of 
maunds. 

PorcontngB ot 
tolul yield. 

44 

4"5 

12 

54 

36 

8 

3 

8 

64 

43 

6 

2 

5"2 

31 

21 

18* 

— 

8"05 

149 

100 


relatina tothete™ JT "JtS whlcil j Pml J ab agricultural statistics give ■ 
The following are thesScs of^“ el ' sidp ™ d re S arda occupancy. 


Nature of tenure. 


Grantees and lessees . 

Landholders who have redeemed the revenue 
Grear zemindars not cultivating personally 
Proprietary cultivating bodies ... 


r, Tast. majority of the land is owned bv 

cultivating proprietary bodies, this does not limffv that 

eoSr^f I 13 ! the J r d ^ey O"^ P 6na1 

lof& th LT b the te T n i tS oi 

midiocs ; but a portion of this is tilled by perlons who 


Number of 

Total area. 

Averuge area 
per bead. 

- Percentage of 

persons. 

Acres. 

nu*a under each 
class of tenure. 

23,351 

1,772,000 

76 

3 

595 

51,000 

85 

1 

3,380 

2,690,000 

708 

5 

2,417,473 

48,278,000 

20 

92 


tadsTf oV/r^u 0 ^ land ’ 11 and als ° cultivate the 
; ? ad ™ akm ff allowance for this, it is 
that ab0ll t 60 P er co "t. of the land is culti¬ 
vated by persons who are proprietors by olass and 

Cent ' ^ tiL< l t®' nants wto hold under them. 
-Liie main classes are as follows _ 


Nature of tenure. 


Cultivators mth. occupancy rights 
Tenantj-at-will^ 1 ^ ^^onally for‘life or on'lease' 
Tenants on service grants ... 


Number of 
persona. 


512,070 

28,417 

1,096,590 

40,409 


1,677,486 


Aron in 
acres, 


3,382,596 

158,244, 

6,488,313 

79,590 


Average area 
per holding. 


B. P„ 

2 17 
2 11 

3 26 

3 85 


10,108,745 


6 0 4 
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The returns shew further that of the occupancy' 
tenants, in two-thirds of the area the rent is paid m 
cash, on the rest it is paid in a share, varying from a 
half to a fifth of the produce Of the area held by 
tenants-at-will in 43 per cent, cash rent3 are paid, in 
27 per cent the rent is half the produce, and in 30 per 
cent, it is less than half. 

9. These statistics Cof which only an abstract is given 
here) leave hardly anything to he desired; lint they 
contain one element of error, in that they cannot be 


trusted to shew the exact number of agricultural per¬ 
sons, the same name occurring twice or oftener where 
the same person owns two or more distinct holdings or 
shares in holdings This re-duplication occurs more 
frequently in the case of owners than of tenants. But 
reckoning that one family (whether of tenants or pro¬ 
prietors) can till 6 acres, the cultivated area, 21 millions 
of acres, will employ 3j million families, or at least 14 
millions of people, at four to a family 


NORTH-WE STERN PROVINCES AMD ODDH. 


1. In the (North-Wes tern Provinces and Oudh the 
system under which the patwari sends in the annual 
accounts of his village coi responds closely to that 
existing in the Punjab, and need not be described 
again. But in the North-Western Provinces there has 
been established a body of supervising officers (kanun- 
gos) for the purpose of testing and inspecting these 
village records, and of securing accuracy and punctu¬ 
ality in submission, and of totalling them up and sum¬ 
marising them for each of the territorial subdivisions. 
This establishment (which has not yet been^antroduced 
into Oudh) is under the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, which was created in LS75; and when the 
whole system has been got into proper working, the 
completeness and truthfulness of the village records 
will leave little to desire. But there have been many 
difficulties to contend against. The basis of all these 
returns is the field survey, under which an accurate 
and complete record is prepared once for all for each 
village, aud if the subject is then immediately taken in 
hand ns soon as the survey is finished, and every change 
in the area of fields, in crop, irrigation, tenures, &c , 
is recorded year by year, a faithful representation of 
the condition of the village will always be at hand Bur 
the tendency of the village accountants, if not care¬ 
fully looked after, is to avoid the trouble of recording 
changes, and to make the same entries year after year, 
and iu the course of a little time the returns become so 
inaccurate that it is not an easy matter to set them 
right. When Air. Buck’s Department was created, the- 
survey and settlement of same districts was still going 
on, or had only just been completed, and m these cases 
it was easy to start the new system, hut in some dis¬ 
tricts the field survey had been made as long as 10 or 15 
years before, and there it will take some time to secure 
accuracy. Again, there are in the North-Western 
Provinces four districts and a portion of a fifth, in 
which the settlement was made permanent in 1795; 
in these there has been no fresh field survey, and the 
village returns have been so incorrect as to be alto¬ 
gether valueless. A cadastral survey, however, is now 
going on, and when that is accomplished, the infor¬ 
mation will be as full for these as for any other part of 
the North-Western Provinces Lastly, there are the 
twelve districts of Oudh m which the settlement has 
recently been made, but no special steps liavo been 
taken to provide for the correctness of the annual 
returns. A further difficulty also supervened, arising 


from the drought of 1877, which checked the progress of 
the work of this department because its officers, the 
kanungos, had to be diverted from their proper work 
in order to he utilised in the more pressing duties of 
Pamine Relief. The returns of that year wonld, how¬ 
ever, have been of very little value, as the cultivation 
and crops were most abnormal 

2 Thus there are at present four classes of districts 
to Vie dealt with— 

(1) 24 districts surveyed and settled within recent 

years, and m which Mr. Buck’s system has been 
completely introduced 

(2) 6 districts (3 of them m the Himalayas) in which 

the system has not been properly introduced as 
yet. 

(3) 5 districts permanently settled, the returns of 

which are of very little value. 

(4) 12 districts of Oudh, the accounts of which are 

fairly good but not quite trustworthy in all 
details. 

3. The information regarding the first class of dis¬ 
tricts is fairly complete, and the method adopted in the 
provincial reply by Messrs Elliott and Buck has been 
to work out the crop areas for them, and then, the 
cufavated area of the other distiiets being known, to 
assume that the different crops are sown iu tho whole 
Province over the same proportionate area as that 
which they occupy in the 24 districts. This method 
appears to he the best that can he adopted now, but it 
is evidently only provisional and tentative, aud will be 
superseded when the agricultural department has got 
the patwaris into a better state of discipline. 

4. With regard to average outturn par acre, the 
estimates made by the different settlement officers havo 
been examined and compared with each other, and with 
records of actual experiments, and have been, tested 
by the principle that such a result must be brought out 
as shall shew that the province as a whole feeds itself 
and produces a slight surplus for export; the same 
principle too is applied to each district, excepting 
only those which have a large urban and non-agricul- 
toral population But as the southern districts of Oudh 
and the Benares Division have a denser population and 
are more highly cultivated than the average of the 24 
districts which include the poor soil of Bundelkhand, 
it has been fonnd necessary slightly to raise the average 
outturn per acre, and to assume a larger oxtent of 
double-cropping. 


Food crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Hate per 
acre. 

Total outturn 
an mamuls. 

"Non-food crops 

Area in. 
acres. 

Bate per 
acre. 

Total value 
in rupees. 





* 



+ 

Eupetjs. 

\ 

"Wheat - 

- 

6,019'7 

11-01 

56,276-9 

Sugar-cane - 

_ 

820-5 

SO 

So,640 

Earley - 

- 

1,799-2 

10*18 

18,315*8 

Cotton- 

- 

783-9 

20 

15,078 

Gram - 

- 

2,451-9 

8-37 

20,522*4 

Cotton, and Arhar 

_ 

1,387-6 

10 

13,876 

Peas - 

- 

198'3 

5-97 

1,183-8 

Fibres 


108-9 

20 

2J98 

Wheat, ruined 

- 

3,669 2 

9*35 

34,307 

Indigo 

_ 

331*2 

20 

G'G24 

Earley, mixed. 

- 

2,918*9 

9*57 

27,983*8 

Fodder 

_ 

670 

20 

13,400 

Jowar 

- 

4,979 5 

7’29 

36,478-6 

Potatocb 


25 7 

100 

2A70 

Bajra - - - 

- 

3,364 

G*35 

21,361-4 

Garden Crops 

- 

307 

30 

9,210 

Rice - - - 

- 

2,50a‘4 

11-19 

28,035-4 

Tobacco 

_ 

55-9 

50 

2,795 

Maize - 

- 

846 

11-33 

9,585-2 

Opium- 


115 6 

50 

5,780 

Pulses - 

- 

1,251 

7*00 

8,757 

Oilseeds 

_ 

534 7 

20 

10,694 

Small Millets 

- 

819 

7-00 

5,703 

Miscellaneous 

_ 

91 

20 

1820 

Others - 

- 

113-9 

7-00 

797-3 






Arbar, mixed 

“ 

— 

5*00 

6,933 






Total - 

- 

30,933 


286,302-G 

Total - 


5,233 

28*7 

1,50 285 

Add for double cropping 









and for higher rate of 









production in Oudh 









and East Districts 


517 


28,197-4 






Total - 


31,450 

10 

314,500 







* Three O's omitted. 
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5. VTitli regard to consumption, the estimates (which 
ore fully explained and justified in the provincial reply) 
are as follow-:— 

Maunds. 

Human food, at o£- jnaunds per annum 
fur 41 millions .... 235,750,000 
Seed-gram (about 30 scera per acre) - 22,994 000 

■Wastage, at 5 per cent, on outturn - 15,725,000 

Cattle-food, at j maund per acre - - 23,232,000 

Total - 297,701,000 

leaving a ampins of 17 million rnannda, or 650,000 tons, 
(or 5'8 of the prodace) to cover the usual export and the 


ordinary losses of the season, in which some crop is 
sure always to full below an average. 

6. Beckoning the classes engaged in agriculture, 
either as land-owners, tenants, or labourers, at 33 
millions out of the 41 millions of inhabitants of the 
province, or 80'5 per cent, (a much higher proportion 
than that which was assumed in the Punjab, hut one 
for which reasons are assigned in the provincial reply), 
the following estimate has been framed, to shew the 
condition of the agricultural population, the gross 
amount and value of the produce raised by them, the 
portion of it which they retain to supply their own 
necessities, and tho amount and value of the surplus 
which they sell to traders and to towns-people. 


Article 

Maunds. 

Hate. 

Value. 

Fate of Consumption 
per head, 

Consumption 
of 39 million. 

Surplus. 

Value of 
surplus. 

Food-grains 

*> 

314,500 

50 per ton 

Es 

56,16,00 

O 

5^ maunds,’fplus seed 

* 

Maunda. 

245,463 

Maunds. 

69,073 

W 

Rs. 

12,32,50 

Sugarcane 

24,600 

3 per md 

7,38,00 

grain, cattle food, 
and ■wastage. 

30 lbs. 

12,375 

12,225 

3,66,75 

Cotton - 

2,215 

10 ., 

2,21,50 

4 „ 

1,650 

565 

56,50 

Tobacco - 

2,050 

2-8 „ 

51,25 

4 „ 

1,650 

400 

10,00 

Vegetables- 

30,750 

1 

3,07,50 

60 „ 

24,750 

6,000 

GO,00 

Spices 

2,177 

G „ 

1,30,62 

±1 

1,753 

424 

25,44 

Oilseed - 

19,800 

2-8 „ 

4,95,00 

32 „ 

13,200 

6,600 

1,55,00 

GM ... 

2,250 

20 „ 

4,50,00 

4| „ 

1,753 

497 

99,40 

Milk - 

7,C87 

2 „ 

1,58,74 

15 „ 

G.187 

1,500 

30,00 

17,60 

57,80 

66,24 

Fibres - 

220 

8 « 

17,60 


__ 

200 

Opium . 

— 

50 per acre 

57,80 

_ 

_ 


Indigo ... 


20 „ 

66,24 

<*■ - 

— 


Total 



83,05,25 

— 

— 

— 

21,77,23 


* Three O’a omitted. 


7. ^From this it appears that the land revenue. 
Its. .5,66,75,000 is about a fifteenth part, or 6'8 per cent, 
of the value of the gross produce, while the land 
revenue including local and other cesses amounts to 
Rs. 6,.'il,76,|i00, and is 33 per cent of tho value of the 
surplus produce, which the agriculturists dispose of 
after supplying their own requirements Each au-ri- 
cnltural family has then a surplus income of alioub 
Bs. SO a year. This it willbe observed does not include 
some of the- items entered in the Punjab estimate, the 
value of produce from wool, leather, meat, timber/and 
fact, items which are undoubtedly real, though the 
compilers of this estimate lound themselves unable to 
name any precise figures as representing their value ■ 
nor docs it mclnde income which may be earned in 
otner ways than agriculture, such as by weavin", by 
handicrafts, and by following other trades which many 
persons combine with the cultivation of land. 

8. With regard to irrigation, Mr. Buck’s department 

baa supplied very complete statistics to shew the actual 
area irrigated in 1876-77 There are three classes of 
irrigation, by canals, by wells, and by lifting water 
from -dreams and ponds, and the figures in the table 
opposite shew the extent to which each source of sunnlv 
was utilised in 1876-77. 1 y J 


Sourea of Irrigation. 

Acres, 

Per centugo on 
total Cultivation. 

Canals ... 

1,148,000 

3-4 

Wells 

5,794,000 

17 2 

Streams and ponds - 1 

3,967,000 

118 

Total 

10,009,000 

32 4- 


w* OUIUUCB LL1C 1USI Lino IN VO X Jf J}T 8Cill’l OUS * 

the small streams and ponds of the country being liable 
to dry up if the rains are deficient. Canal irrigation 
on the other hand has increased and is increasing ■ in 
BU PP lled "'rater to 1,4-12,4-60 acres, and in 
1878-79 it reached the unparalleled extent of 1 694- 000 

™ re!lses ^0 total irrigated area' to 
12,123,000 acres. 

j 3'h 0 irrigation is however unequally distributed, 
and the following table has been drawn np to shew m 
what proportions each of the main divisions of the 
province are supplied with water, what amount of food- 
gram could be raised in a famine year by the holp of 
that water, and what would be the minimum quantity 
cm which the inhabitants could live, supposing that 
they reduced their requirements to a minimum sub¬ 
sistence rate of 1 lb. per day. 


Nam' of Tract. 

Total 

Cultivated 

Area, 

Acres. 

Total 

Ir it rated 

Area. 

Aeres. 

o o 

III 

s|i 

Irrigation by 
Wells and 
Canals only. 

Acies. 

Per cenlnKfi of 
Irrigated to 
Cultivated. 

Population. 

Minimum 

li'ootl 

required by 
Population. 

"Mrls 

Irrigated Area 
required to 
produce 
that Supply. 

Doab ... 

9,218,000 

4,036,000 

43 8 

3,724,000 

40-4 

11,011,000 

49,550,000 

4,130,000 

Eohilkhnnd 

4,420,000 

871,000 

19-7 

597,000 

13-5 

5,436,000 

24,460,000 

2,040,000 

Oadh ... 

8,299,000 

3,296,000 

39 7 

1,314,000 

15’8 

11,200,000 

50,400,000 

4,200,000 

Eastern districts - 

7,-541,000 

2,925,000 

38 8 

1,597,000 

21-2 

9,671,000 

43,520,000 

3.630 nop 

Trana-Jumna 

4,093,000 

297,000 

7-2 

242,000 

6 

3,802,000 

17,110,000 

1,420,000 

Total 

33^5702000 

11,425,000 

33 

7,474,000 

22-6 

41,120,000 

185,04-0,000 

15,42 0,000 


In these two cclumnsB7,0CK) twresonucreasedcaunl irrigation ara 


in excess of the Ssuras in the preceding paragraph. 
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While ISA million acres of irrigated land are required 
to produce enough food to supply the whole population 
in a year of drought, the province contains at present 
74 millions securely irrigated. Of the 4 million acres 
situated in depressions and valleys at least 2 would 
probably he moist enough to grow a, rabi crop in such 
a year, and there must always, however calamitous the 
season turn out, be some rainfall and some produce from 
the kharif lands. Putting all these together, it is 
estimated that in the worst conceivable year enongh 
food wonld he raised to supply the population with food 
for eight months, and for the remaining four months 
reliance mnst Ire placed on the local'food stocks and the 
importing power of the railways. 

10. The last item of agricultural information is very 
imperfectly given by the, North-Western Provinces, 
that is, the statistics shewing the number of persons 
owning or occupy ing land on different tenures and the 
area thus divided among them. The information can 
of course he got from the village records, but it has 
not as yet been tabulated and compiled. The following 
statements shew how the area is held by ■Sfee.different 
classes of proprietors and of cultivators, but^ does not 
give their numbers :— 


Clashes of Proprietors, 

| North-"Western 
l’ro\ nues. 

Oudli 

Talukdars ... 

3 per cent. 

59 

Undivided communities - 

39 

16 

Divided ,, 

51 „ 

20 

Revenue-free estates 

4 „ 

2 

Others ... - 

3 

3 


Classes of Occupants. 

North-Western 

Provinces. 

Oudh 

Cultivated by landowners - 

26’5 per cent. 

21 p.c. 

,, tenants with 



occupancy or 



other rights - 

41-7 

1 „ 

,, tenants-at-will 

318 

77 ,, 


11 . The main points to which the attention of the 
Director of the Agricultural Department in the North- 
Western Provinces and Ondh should be especially 
directed, m order to complete the system of agricul¬ 
tural statistics, and to make it coherent and efficient, 
appear to he—(1) the extent of double-cropped land ; 
(2) the degree to which the admixture of the subsidiary 
grams and undergrowth increases the food-supply of 
the people; (3) the amount of grain given as food to 
cattle; (4) the average rate of produce of all grains; 
(5) the rate of consumption of the supplementary 
articles of diet, such as sngar, tobacco, vegetables, and 
fcpices ; (6) a more correct, classification of the highly 
cultivated garden crops; (7) the amount of income 
derived from such articles of produce as wool, timber, 
and fuel, milk and ghi, leather and meat; (8) the extent 
to which persons combine the practice of trades or 
handicrafts with agriculture ; (9) the enumeration of 
landholders and occupiers of land and classification of 
them under their respective holdings The machinery 
exists by which all these ends may be attained, and if 
their importance is properly realized, there can be little 
demit that in a short time a sound basis will be laid 
down for obtaining accurate knowledge of the condition 
and prospects of the agricultural population. 


BENGAL. 


1. In Bengal, agricultural statistics can hardly be 
said to exist. No field survey has ever been made for 
the Province, no annual returns of crops, tenures, &c., 
such as are kept up in all other Provinces of India, are 
maintained here, and no village agency exists in some 
parts of the Province through which they could he 
prepared. About 40 years ago, when the Orissa 
Province was settled for a term of 30 years, a rough 
field survey was made ; hut nothing has been done to 
keep np its records or to correct them in accordance 
with the changes that have taken place Decently a 
cadastral survey under professional officers has been 
made of that part of the Shaliabad district in which the 
Soane canal runs, hut it has been made only for canal 
purposes, and it has not been linked in with the revenue 
system and records. Scattered surveys have also been 
made of a few estates held by Government or managed 
by the Court of Wards, hut these are only rare ex¬ 
ceptions, and on the whole it must he said that no 
certain knowledge exists as to the extent of tho culti¬ 
vated area, or the average of any crops. The Govern¬ 
ment has always shrunk from the expense and difficulty 
of a cadastral survey, but an effort was made for a few 
years to collect information by employing special 
officers to investigate small selected areas which might 
be used as exemplars from which to generalize. What¬ 
ever results this system may have achieved, the Bengal 
Government has not thought it worth while to place 
them before the Famine Commission, and the experi¬ 
ment has now been given np as a failure. The estimate 
made by the Bengal Government is that the Province 
with a population of 60 millions contains about 544 
millions cultivated acres, of which about 48J- are under 
food-crops, giving '91 cultivated acres and '81 food¬ 


growing acres per head. In some parts, such as Hugbli, 
the 24 Perganas, and Nadiya, there are less than half 
an acre of food-crops per head, a ratio which implies 
extraordinary fertility and high cultivation. But these 
statistics are too uncertain for us to draw any definite 
conclusion from them. 

2 In 1874 a specially selected officer Mr. A. P. 
MucDounell, was appointed to draw np a report on the 
food-supply of Beliar and Bengal, but the want of any 
sui-e knowledge as to areas hampered all his calcu¬ 
lations. The Bix districts of the Behai- Division (ex¬ 
cluding Patna) are those to which be devoted most of 
his time and strength, and his conclusion there is that 
the cultivated area is approximately 11,040,000 acres, 
supporting a population of 11,530,000 people, or about 
an aero per head; that the average outturn of food 
produced is about 11 maunds, or two-fifths of a ton per 
acre ; the people required for food about a quarter of a ton 
per head per annum, and thus about one-seventh of a ton 
remains as annual surplus to cover seed-grain, wastage, 
cattle-food, and export. {Even this information, slight and 
conjectural as it is, must not he despised, for it would 
have saved tho Government from some degree of error 
and incertitude in 1866, in 1873-74, and again in 1875, 
had they possessed tho knowledge here conveyed as to the 
ratios of the three main crops to each other and the 
amount of loss that can happen to one of them without 
incurring a risk of famine. The information which 
Mr. MacDonncll’s hook contains regarding areas under 
the different classes of food-crops in some of the 
districts of the Province is embodied in the following 
table. Some of these figures are based on more com¬ 
plete and some on less complete data, but iu no case 
are they altogether to he relied on ;— 
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Diamicia, 

Total Culti- 
\ ated Area 
(in acres). 

Total Pood- 
ctop Area 
(in acies). 

Ati.ua (iw Acuna) vsbee. 

Bhatloi. 

"Wliifce Rioe. 

Ralil. 

5fc ilmb-ad ------- 

S-araii ------- 

D.irbhanga.- 

UozafFariiiir ------- 

Champaran ------- 

Gya.- 

Bhagahmr. 

ilonghyr ------- 

Puriu-ah -------- 

TJinaipur ------- 

Itangpnr ------- 

Hurshidubad ------- 

Burra -------- 

Birljbmn ------- 

Bariknra ------- 

Baldwin ------- 

Total of 10 districts 

1,690,000 

2,320,000 

2,049,009 

1,816,000 

1,437,000 

1,728,000 

2,835,961 

1,952,000 

1,586,357 

1,689,000 

1,934,000 

989,000 

964,040 

566.400 

423,000 

2,009,680 


240,000 

820,706 

506,884 

464,055 

408.584 
259,128 
712,700 
470,000 
747,176 

165.585 
315,800 

9,744 

3,700 

1,560 

800,000 

419,952 

951,418 

762,830 

577,511 

864,186 

1,153,100 

500,155 

1,018,876 

1,159,089 

1,222,500 

760,068 

565,700 

516,588 

397,217 

1,155,000 

570,000 

801,419 

505,984 

484,707 

322,201 

516,692 

188,000 

601,000 

679,250 

27,500 

84,352 

110,981 

54,700 

22,667 

6,875 

66,000 

25,989,447 

23,27Ef?225 

5,125,622 

12,824,190 

5,042,328 


3. Although, it is not worth while in the existing 
defect of knowledge to attempt to make any definite 
estimate uf the probable food-produce per acre for 
Bengal, it may be as well to indicate broadly the limits 
within which this estimate mast lie. The population 
being 60 millions and the acreage of food-crops about 
481 millions, the consumption fat six maunds per head 
per annum, a slightly larger quantity being assumed 
because of the less nutritious quality of rice)— 

Maunds. 

would bp. 360,000,000 r ' 

Seed-gram at 00 lbs per acre - 30,000,000 
TTa-t.ige at 5 per cent. - - 25,000,000 

Cattle-food at half md. per acre 27,000,000 


442,000,000 

Add export of rice, average 
nOO.uOO tons - 16,800,000 

Add an equal amount for sur¬ 
plus retained to meet deficient 
years, dre 16,800,000 


Total - - - 475.600,000 

or say 17,000,000 tons. 


This quantity, if produced hv 481 million acres, give, 
an average produce of almost 10 maunds per acre. If, ai 
is probable, the area is underestimated, the average pro 
duce must be less. This conclusion, vague as it is 
chews that lor the whole province it is impossible ti 
ti«,<umo a higher rale of production than at the out 
Socle 10 maunds per acre, although no doubt in tlr 
more densely-populated districts the outturn is con 
snderably higher. 

4 Irrigation in Bengal is of two descriptions TTil 
streams are utilized and wells and tanks exist in Behur 
ihe Intel being thrilled by throwing low earthen bank 
aiTu-s a depression to catch the surface water anc 
diy.rt it to rice-fields; in a year of drought they arc 
quire- u-‘;L.«. Wells are pretty common, especially u 
m the southern port of Bchar, and are estimated tc 
luigat iiluiii, qpfJ.ijOO acre-3, while the hill streams arc 
credited with about- 100,000 acres In Bengal propel 
neither Wells nor irrigation-tanks exist. There arc 
three canals which _ at present irrigate 454,000 acres: 
, ™ the distribution is complete it is expected thai 
, ,f-;' 'npply water m the very driest year tc 

l . a 7' es - t0 ^hich two other schemes now ir 

hand will add an area of 170,000 acres. But this ox, 
t-.-n.-i 1 ui will supersede well-irrigation m 500,000 out o 
tar- WU OI.'U acres now wateied by them. The tota 
irrigated area therefore when all the present schema 
arc- complete null amount to about 1,700,000, of 3 uei 
cent ui the total cultivated area. It is shown, howevei 
(in a note drawn up by Colonel Haig for the Eamim 


Commission), that the eastern part of Bengal is alto¬ 
gether free from any apprehension of drought; the 
portion west of a line drawn norLli and Bouth through 
Calcutta is exposed to danger, and this tract contains 
about 35 million acres under food-crops; of thiB again 
the portion where the rainfall is most precarious, Orissa, 
and North Behar, contains 9 million acres under food- 
crops. In this area the only irrigation would bo the 
tract irrigated by the Orissa Canal and that protected 
"by hill-streams, say about 280,000 acres. 

5. The following information is given with regard to 
the tenures of land. They are divided into three 
classes. The first class consists of the landowners who 
hold estates direct from Government, the numbers of 
which are— 

Estates with a rental of over Us. 100 51,163 
,, ,, ,, under Bs. 100 78,122 


Total - » 129,285 


The next class are the holders of leases from the land¬ 
owners, which leases, by a process of sub-mfendation 
are carried on through several degrees— 

Holders of leases direct from the estate 302,698 
,, of sub-leases in the 1st degree 265,726 
„ „ 2nd „ 75,965 

,, 3rd ,, 15,168 

i> », st 4-th ,, 2,728 


Total - - 724,310 


Of these lenses and sub-leases there are_ 

Over Bs. 100 . 103,916 

Under Bs. 100 . 620,394 

There is no record of the different classes of culti¬ 
vators, shewing the possession of rights to fixed or 
occupancy tenures, &c , hub the numbers of cultivators 
are given, classed according to the rent they pay_. 

Paying rent over Bs 100 per acre - 25,241 

,, ,, from Bs. 50 to Bs 100. 119’,617 

„ ,, from Es 20 to Es. 50 - 682,353 

» „ from Es. 5 to Bs. 20 - 2,789,409 

,, „ less than Bs 5 - 6,136,269 


Total . - 9,752,884 


Thus then there are near 10 million tenants, represent¬ 
ing a population of about 45 millions; and adding m 
the landowners and leaseholders, 850,000, the agricul¬ 
tural population must be about 474 millions of people 
having a direct interest in the land, besides the field- 
labourers. 


CENTBAi PBOYINOES. 


1 The agricultural statistics supplied by this or 
vince consist ot statements shewing the annual cult 
v.ted aw am each district with the acreage under eat 
(r ;) p It is not stated how these are drawn up—c 
wnat cate each village is visited in order to prepare- tl 
record ui ihe crop on the fields ; nor whether it 


visited once in the year or during each harvest; nor 
what supervision is exercised over the work by superior 
officers No attempt is made to record the twice- 
cropped lands, and no mention is made of fodder crops 
which, however, in a country containing so much waste 
and forest, are probably not extensive. The following 
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remark? are made by the Provincial Compiler, Mr. 
Nicholls: — 

■* Great trouble is taken to get patwans to give 
“ correct returns, nr in those districts where there are 
“ no p. it warn, to obtain them from the malgnzars. Pro- 
“ bablv the Total areas under each kind for fields long 
“ under cultivation are pretty correctly given Where 
*■ two or more crops are groivn m the same field, the 
*• diftirnltv is greatly increased; and probably in dis- 
rricts \\ here the area of cultivation is rapidly ext end - 
i Tli r_ the newly broken lands .-vre sometimes omitted 
“ for ft year or so Accordingly, Inin inclined to think 
'■ that our area is under-stated." 

2 The result of these statistics is as follows —The 
total cultivated area of the province is 15,517 79b acres. > 
of which 13,lW!.t>73 acres, or 81 pr r cent., are under 
food-grains ; and the population hy the census of 
1872 was found to he 8,291,.-.lft. this gives 1‘9 cultivated 
acres, and 1 <> acre? under food-crops, per head —a 
very largo proportion, indicative of rude cultivation and 
of a low average outturn. Of the fund-crops one-third 
is rice, and wheat is mthcr more than a quarter. 

u No estimate of outturn is annually mado, hnt. a 
statement has been compiled from the Settlement 
Picpruts, shewing what the Settlement Officer? con¬ 
sidered to lie the average untturnof the different classes 
of crops in their respective district? Putting them 
nil together, the result (which appears to he accepted 
hy the Local Government) is that, on an average the 
outturn of all crops is 511 lbs. per acre. Taking the 
estimated outturn of each crop separately— 

That for wheat is - - 492 lbs. per acre. 

,, ,, rice is - - - 599 ,, ,, 

., „ other crops - - 449 ,, ,, 

and the entire production of the year is 83,410.247 1 
niannds, or 2,978,900 tons. 

The local estimate fur human consumption is five 
maunda per head per annum, or about 1 lb 2 oz per 
diem ; at this rate the total quantity taken as tood is 
1,164.500 tons, or almost exactly half the estimated 
outturn. Por seed-grain the circulation is a very high 
one—rice, 1] maunda , wheat, 1 mannd; other gram, 
of amnund; the tnral quantity required for seed is 

462.450 tons. 

An allowance is made of half a mannd per head, or 

146.450 tons for wastage, cuttle-food, &e., hut this is 
undoubtedly too small; wastage at 5 per cent on the 
outturn alone amounts to 1-18.945 tons, and cattle-fond, 
at the Pun jah rate of one-third mannd per aero (no better 
being forthcoming), amounts to 184.750 tons The 
total nccra?ary consumption under these heads up to 
2,2iiO.u00 tons' leaving a surplus of 718,000 tons. 

The trade statistics kept up hy the local administra¬ 


tion in which all imports and exports from the pro¬ 
vince arc recorded, canot he relied oil as absolutely 
correct, hut they probably are approximately so, and 
they can no doubt be trusted when they show that there 
is a considerable export of food-gram from this pro¬ 
vince The average net export for five years (1873-78) 
is returned as follows -— 

Average of 5 j i ,u,3. Ex7>di 4 of 1B77-78. 


Wheat - 

Tons 

- 8u,0<K> 

Tons, 

134,000 


- 21,900 

80,000 

Pulses - 

- 60,000 

26,400 

Other spring crops 

- 18,5 00 

50,000 

Millets 

- 34,500 

32,400 

Total - 

- 2I5,0l»0 

323,000 


27ow if the amount which could be sent away under 
the pressure of abnormally high prices m the year of 
largest known export and after a very good harvest 
was only 323,000 tons, we maybe quite sure that the 
normal annual surplus nbove necessary consumption is 
less than that sum, and therefore tli.it the figures which 
brine- out a normal surplus of 718,0UU ton? are m error 
to the extent of at least 500,000 tons, by which sum 
either the outturn is overrated or the local consumption 
underrated It is probable that both these eanses of 
error have been at work The estimated outturn, is 
very much higher than that of Berar and Bombay, and 
thnngh the Central Provinces have some very good 
land, a great deal is extremely poor ; while on the other 
hand the human consumption should probably he rinsed 
to what is found to be the average elsewhere in tlie 
parts where millets and cereals are eaten, oi 51 main ids 
instead of 5 mauiids per head Tin? change would 
ran* the year's consumption to 2,445 U00 tons; adding 
3O0.000 ton? for export, the maximum outturn that it is 
reasonable to assume is 2,745,000 tons, which comes to 
475 lbs per acre | 

7. The irrigated area is returned as 775,000 acres, or 
5 per cent, of the total cultivated area, but it is not 
stated whether those figures are entered m the annua] 
village papers, or are derived li-om tire survey records 
of the settlements. No information is given as to the 
number of cattle. 

8 The agricultural statistics are not compiled so as 
to shew the number of persons holding or cultivating 
land under tbo various tenures that exist m the pro¬ 
vince (though no doubt this could easily liu done) but 
the number and area of the different classes of holdings 
are given as follows ; the second column in taken limn 
the census return of occupations, and piobubly serves 
only to shew how far that return is from accuracy •— 


Class of Holding. 

Nuiuhn* of pt*r- 
6uns 

Is'iimbor Of 
holdings. 

Aip/i. 

A vci ai^o iiren 
per holding. 

Proprietors - 

_ 

. 


71.213 

Not given 

3,930,763 


Absolute occupancy tenures - 

- 

- 

- 

103,059 

149,715 

2,994,300 

19 j 

Conditional do. do. 

- 

- 

- 

211.813 

121,807 

1,948,912 

154 

Toimnts-at-will 

- 

- 

- 

689,819 

469,031 

6,560,434 

14 

Service tenures 

- 

- 



51,073 

204,292 

4 



Total 

- 

1,075,934 

791,586 

15,644,701 



9 Nothing Is said in reply lo the question whether 
the Local Government would suggest any improvements 
in the system of collecting suih stati-.ncs a? these A 
reference to the funnel letter of the Chief Oominis- 
Eionert and a consideration of the statistics now pre¬ 
sented lead to the following conclusions -— 


'Wheat 
liice - 

Uthet food-gTains 

- 

\ t-rpq 

- 3,471,122 

- 4,523,070 

- 5,058,760 

Oil-seed* 
Sugarcane - 
Cutnm 

Othfci fibre* 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Others 

Total food-grains 

- 13,053,552 

- 1,350,307 

107,803 
802,437 
26,06 ’2 
40 041 
51,070 
76,512 


Total non-food grains 
Giand Total - 

- 2,464,-44 

- 15,517,790 


t See Section I of this Note. 


Q 3405. 


1st That power should he given hy a legislative 
enactment; to compel the appointment of a village 
accountant in every village or group of villages 

2nd That rules should ho laid down under winch tho 
village accountant should visit twice n year towards 
harvest time the villages m his charge, and should pre¬ 
pare a statement shewing the crops on oacli field, with 
an abstract of it shewing the area under uacih crop ; 


f The figures should there foie, in all probability, be corrected 
as follows — 


Outturn of food 
Consumption 
Seed-grain - 
Cattle-tood - 
Wastage 


Surplus - 


Tons. 

2,fao,<ioo 

- 1,060,000 
460,000 
180,000 
150,000 

- 2,450,000 


300,000 


& 
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the irr.gattd area, and the acreage of each crop irri¬ 
gated; and the number of cattle. 

3rd, That an intermediate agency should be created 
between the village official and the tahsdldar to super¬ 
vise the preparation of the above returns, and to test a 
pern Mage of them. 


4th. That an adequate establishment should he kept 
up at the head-quarters of each district to compile these 
statistics for the district, and at the head-quarters of 
Government to compile them for the province , the 
latter being nndcr a special officer, whose dntios should 
correspond to those performed by Mr. Buck in the 
North-Western Provinces. 


BERAE. 


1. Hero, as was stated in Section 1, paragraph 35, a 
complete establishment of village accountants and of 
supervisors i-xi-N, but the agricultural statistics have not 
yet been brought to any high degree of perfection. The 
cultivated area under’ the different crops is annually 
returned, but it appears uncertain bow far any informa¬ 
tion is givi.n as tojugir and mam lands. The n-rigated 
Urea is recorded but is extremely small: and no infor¬ 
mation can at present be given as to the number of 
ryots or the area they hold. The local officials, how¬ 
ever. feel no doubt that all this information can be 
obtamrd without much difficulty; and it 13 probable 
that if more attention were devoted to the subject, the 
average outturn of the different kinds of crops could be 
estimated with some approach to accuracy. 

- The average cultivated area of the four years 
1671-77 was 6,108,000 acres, audit appears to have been 
increasing very fast; for 1873 it was returned as 
5,76u,000 acres, while for 1877-78 the figure given is 
6,532.000 acres. The population by the census of 1867 
was 2.228,00b souls, but the number has no doubt risen 
a goad deal since then: otherwise it would shew the 
unprecedentedly large ratio of 3 cultivated acres per 
head. The mam details of the areas under different 
crops in 1877-78 ore as follows — 

Food Crops. *• 


Acres. 


Jowari. 

Other millets .... 

Bice. 

Wheat . 

Pulses - 

- 2,600,809 
223,002 
30,751 
524,454 
325,470 

Total food-crops 

- 3,704,480 


Fon-Foocl Crop,?. 

Acres. 


Cotton ..... 
Oil-seeds .... 

Tobacco ..... 

Spices. 

Garden crops ... 

HificellaneOus 

- 2,078,269 

- 478,367 

17,060 

23.256 

- 3G,386 
195,160 

Total noil-food crops 

- 2,828,498 

Grand Total 

- 6.532,984 


estimates of jjrudace are of ike rouc-hest kind 
The mam bash being the results of actual experiments 
made ill the Government Fauns at Akola and Amrnoti 
On the strength oi these the outturn ofjowari per acre 
U ' cn 'i3=umed at 42olbs , of wheat and all other 
grams at (-Albs. These rates will give the following 
outturn;— <= 


Jowari . 
Wheat - 
Other crops - 

Total 


Acres. Ton?. 

2.600,000 487.500 

523,000 58,500 

580,000 61,000 


3,705,000 618,000 


giving tin average outturn of 3691bs. per acre. 


4. Tho local estimate of food consumption is a little 
over 20 oz per head per diem for an adult, and half that 
for a child, or 5 maunds per head per annum for all the 
population: and for seed grain 241bs. per acre, or of 
the produce. This estimate (multiplied by the popula. 
tion of 1867, which is undoubtedly too low] gives— 

Ton a. 

Food consumption of 2,228,000 people 400,000 

Seed-grain. 34,300 

Wastage and cuttle-food are not included in tho estimate, 
bnt they probably account, the one for 30,000 tons (at 5 
per cent, "bn outturn), the other (at one maund per 3 
cultivated micros) for 78.000 tons, leaving 68,000 tons as 
surplus. In the year 1877-78, about 40,000 tonH of food- 
grams were exported, hut it is not reported if this was 
much above the average. If not, this export and tho 
food consumed by the extra population above the 
nnniher returned at the census, account pretty well for 
the whole of the surplus 



Expouts. 

Imp outs. 

Surplus 

Export. | 

ri 

Cl 

$ 

i 

& 

Ah 

Cj 

O 

'rt 

"0 

EH 

ct! 

a> 

cF 5 

* 

8 

prf 

h 

JS 

0 

"0 

EH 

1974-5 

1875—0 

1576- 7 

1577- 9 

1879-U 

Toi/il 

Averapf 1 - 

20*5 

211 

236*5 

38* 

10'7 

2* 

1 

2 

11 

23 

323 
231 
1,057*5 
1WU 
030 

815*8 
40D 
2106 
1500 
072 8 

lfi’B 

5*8 

16*7 

00*3 

186*8 

1B4 
150 T> 
1.30 
217 
ISO 

72 

46*fl 

72 

174 

2irn 

212*8 

203* 

210* 

481* 

057*3 

IDS 

200 

1077 

1028 

415*5 

— 

— 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 


J7S9-5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

— 1 7.17’9 


e 0 Avemso export 27.000 tons, 

No.^jaoofVOc£??y tt “ d “ POTt by ral1, '' ccraved from Oornr. D.AI. 

5. Besides this surplus of food-grain for export, the 
Berar agriculturists have the immense area of 2,828 000 
acres under non-food crops, over 2 millions of which 

^ r o 0I5p ,. e<i Wlt h cotton, and produced enough in 

T wnnan S ? rpl3 ' ln e ll11 local wants, to send about 

1,7°0.00 0 mounds away by railway, the value of which 
was 2o. millions of rupees, or four times the Govern¬ 
ment assessment of the land. There can be little doubt, 
tneretore, as to the extreme prosperity of tho people 

6 . The irrigated area of 1876-77 was re- 

turned as- .. _ _ w - TO! flsp 

The irrigated area of 1877-78 was re¬ 
turned as ... on 0 -n 

wnifr, a st°m f t0 “ttooa.md acres were under rice, 
and the rest under garden crops: but these figures nrc 

Th> ■■ -ss 

'p^o hoDS ^ tku s * stem of land-tenure is tho same as 
th P annual aeeounLs have not been 

mtioduced, and among other returns, that which shews 
the number oi ryots classified according to 1™ 
they hold is not drawn up. In 1875 the^ local ofilcers 
stated the number of ryots to be 279,731 ; bnt even this 
information cannot be given now 

maWffl m et R dent ' fr ° m 7 bat taB bBel » said, that the 


-UUlt 

rL I :s Presidency possesses an elaborate set of a<rri 
cnltmal and revenue forms which ere TOm,-.-; a 8l 1 

fey the village a,enuntarn Tbey coupri'oT fi ft 
register of all lands in GovemmentTl 4 es both 
Government and mam. and a yearly insuechnt, ’ * 

ment of crops, and produce of eachAfield wwf 
Government or inam. Ent the statistics n't 1 ho * her 
of alienated fields in Government viCef'are'" not 
carried forward from the viltme ° : ^ ot 

ge Tainka and Colleotorate, and ar^CrtC tpro 
Stable ; while xhe statistics of production which reach 


the Government, relate to Government laud only ■ and of 
advZceTfof^ l t0 ^ land re ™ a * d its collIcS 

-roS s^isLffszsrat s-ysrs 

The T a lukr Se t S> and allowances of hereditary officials, 
tlf. a “t ”'? 3 ,UI) COID pd«l from the villa-o and 
the Kuzuy from the Taluka returns ; of the latter there 

statistS WhlCl1 b6ar “ th6 of agricultural 
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2 . The first is known as “Hnzur form 16G-” This 
contains a statement for each district of the assessed 
land in Government villages, distinguishing it as 
cultur&ble, cultivated in the preceding year, and culti- 
Tated in the current year, and each of these heads i3 
divided into irrigated garden land, dry crop land, and 
rite land. Hot the term “cultivated" is misleading, 
and should he replaced by the term '-occupied,” as it 
means not actually cultivated, but land which is 
“ occupied ’’ only, or taken up for cultivation, 

3. The second statement (“ Huzur form 17H”) gives 

the details of the actuul cultivated area of each district, 
shewing the acreage nnder each of 55 crops, the seed 
per acre, the yield per acre, and the outturn of crop; 
it also shews the twice-cropped areas and the iallow 
land; the actually cultivated and the fallow together 
make the occupied area of the preceding statement. 
This form also applies only to assessed lands in Govern¬ 
ment villages, excluding all inam villages and also inam 
lands in G-ovemment villages. The figures for seed and 
vic-ld per acre do not seem to be at all checked, and are 
often wildly extravagant. * r 

4. The object of the third form, or Ho 9«is to shew 
the incidence of the Government demand on different 
cla'ses of land It gives the occupied Government 
kind of the year, divided nnder garden, rice, and dry 
crop (these figures agreeing with those in 16G ), and 
the alienated land paying quit-rent, with the Govern¬ 
ment demand or the quit-rent against it. It does not, 
however, take any note of such alienated land as pays 
no quit.rent. 

5 The fourth form (Kb. 26 Q.), shews the number 
and extent of occupancies in Government and mam 
lands, dividing them by their areas, under 5 acres, 
from 5 to 10 acres, and so on ; and adding the mnnbe* 
of acres thus occupied. This area, however, seldom 
agrees with the area stated m form 9 or anywhere else. 

6 . It is possible, then, to ascertain from form 17H. 
the cultivated area and the acreage under each crop for 
the assessed Government lands, or nearly the total; 
but some villages, even though paying quit-rent, have 
not been surveyed. From form 0, the total inam area 
paying quit-rent can he learnt; and on the assumption 
that the same proportion of the mam area will be 
cultivated, and cultivated with the same crops, as is 
the case in the Government area, an approximate state¬ 
ment can be made out to shew the area under the 
different food and non-food crops in the country, 
omitting only that part of the alienated land on which 
no quit-rent is paid, the area of which is understood 
not to be large. Tbc following statement has been 
drawn up on this method, and shews the actual average 


* 

(govern¬ 
ment * 

Inam 

pa\mg 

f|»nl- 

rent.* 

Total.* 

j Govern- 
1 ment 
and 
Inam * 



Average 

of 8 years, 1S73-7A. 

I87G-77. 

Total area 


21,871 

6,552 

28,423 

28,563 

Cultivated 

- 

18,937 

5,G79 j 

24,636 

17,G5S 

Fallow 

- 

2,914 

873 

3,787 

10,903 

Wheat and barley 

- 

1,186 

lidO 

1,541 

934 

JoAvan and hajri 

- 

0,904 

2,9G7 

12,871 

a,876 

Xicsaer millets - 

- 

1,546 

462 

2,004 

2,383 

Bice - 

- 

1,147 

343 1 

1,490 

1,455 

Pulses - 

- 

1.000 

301 

1,307 

1,255 

Total food crop 

- 

14,785 : 

4,428 

19,213 

14,005 

Tobacco 

- 

- - 

— 

— 

47 

Sugarcane 

- 

— 

— 

— 

77 

Spices - 

- 

— 

_ , 

— 

122 

Cotton 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1,-tfii 

Other fibres 

- 

— 

—- 

— 

53 

Oil-seeds 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

T.02I 

Byes - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

45 

Miscellaneous - 

- 

- 1 

— 

i — 

181 

Total non-food crops 

■ 

4.172 

1,351 

j 5,423 

3,007 


* Three O’a omitted. 


area recorded as cultivated and cropped with food-crops 
in the returns of three normal years, 1873-76, in the 
assessed Government lands of all the districts in the 
presidency excepting Sindh, and the North Kanara 
District, which is not yet surveyed, together with the 
estimated corresponding areas in the quit-rent land; it 
also shews the areas cultivated and cropped m the 
famine years of 1876-77, calculated on the same prin¬ 
ciple for both Government and quit-rent lands. This 
comparison supplies a test which, to a certain extent, 


guarantees the accuracy of crop returns, for the culti¬ 
vated area is known to have fallen off in these years of 
drought, and tlic agricultural returns shew the deercaso to 
have amounted to seven, million acres, or 28 per cent The 
decrease too is greatest in the non-food area, aa would 
primd facie bo probably 7 the case ; it is 44 per cent, 
there, and only 22 per cent m the case of food crops. 

As the population of the Presidency according to 
the census of 1872, and including Sindh and North 
Kanara, is 13,392,000, there are in ordinary years 
about 1 84 cultivated acres to each person, of which 1 44 
acres are under food-crops 

7. How little confidence can he placed on the estimate 
of outturn contained m the agricultural statistics (form 
17H) is shewn by the fact that the total outturn for 
1876-77 of the Government area under food-crops, 
11,480,000 acres, is returned as 917,000 tons, which is 
not sufficient to feed five million people for a year; 
the average outturn per acre is put at I771bs. per acre, 
and as there are T44 food-growing acres per head, the 
production of food per head is 2561bs , or much leas 
than the lowest estimate of consumption per head per 
annum. These estimates may therefore he dismissed as 
unworthy of consideration. 

8 Although a few experiments have been made by 
district or survey officers as to the outturn of crops, 
they are too few to he relied on to frame a general 
average, and the official records of the experiments 
geneially 7 shew only the value and not the weight of the 
crop No expert appears to have paid any special 
attention to this subject in Bombay, or to have worked 
ont any careful calculation of the probable production 
of food in the Presidency. It is hopeless, therefore, to 
attempt to make any 7 such detailed calculations as have 
been given for the Punjab or the North-Western 
Provinces, but some general considerations may 7 ho laid 
do*vn which will define the limits which no reasonable 
estimate can overpass. 

0 It may be asserted with confidence that the out¬ 
turn of food m the Presidency, and speaking broadly m 
each dxistrict of it, muBt ecpial the requirements of the 
population for food for themselves and their cattle 
and seed-grain, besides leaving a margin for wastage 
and shrinkage and probably for some amount of export. 
It is necessary therefore, in the first place, to consider 
what these requirements amount to. 

10. The quantity of food required for a year’s con¬ 
sumption haB been established on a review of the infor¬ 
mation collected regarding all the cereal and millot- 
eutiiig population of India as averaging 1^11 is per diem, 
or 5d maunds per annum, for 18,302,000 persons the 
quantity required is 2,785,000 tons For seed-grain, 
taking the Madras estimate for rice and millets and 
pulses, and the Central Provinces estimate for wheat 
we have — 


Rato 

Area por aero 
Ilia. 

Wheat - 1,541,000 at 80 

Rice - 1,490,000 at 57 

Millets and pulses 16,182,000 at 20 


Keeil-gmin. 

Ills 

123,280,000 

84,930,000 

323,640,000 


Total seed-gram - 531,850,000 

or 

237,000 tons. 

With regard to cattle-food, our information is very 
scanty at the best, and none whatever has been afforded 
regarding Bombay. The estimate framed in the 
North-Westorn Provinces is ^ maund per cultivated 
acre, but there the cattle have harder work, bomg con. 
stantly employed at the wells for three or four months ; 
in the Punjab the estimate is y of a maund por acre. 
At the latter rate the consumption by cattle is 
6,400,000 maunds, or 230,000 tons. In wastage and loss 
by dryago, &o., the usual estimate is 5 per cent. The 
total outturn of food, after allowing for a moderate 
surplus to meet deficiencies of had grain and export, 
must be not far short of 4,000,000 tons, therefore exceed 
the total requirements, or 3,250,000 tons. In order to 
eflsct this, the average outturn of 19,213,000 acres must 
be nearly 6 maunds, or 4701bs , or abouL 71 bushels por 
acre. The general average per acre in Madras ia 627 
lbs., in Berar 36911>s., in tbe Central Provinces 4751bs. 
Prom this it appears that the productiveness of land in 
the Bombay Presidency must approach most nearly to 
that of the Central Provinces, being probably identical 
with it m the Dekkan, but exceeding it considerably in 
respect of the richer province of Guzcrat and the rice- 
growmg lands of the Konkan 

10a. Including Sindh and Kanara, and using the same 

G 2 
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ppHri'wt’ Inal ficuro 51 . wn cret the following a-ccooivt of 
thi/fnivl fcnpply of the Presidency -.— 

Cnusirmption of 16 millions at 5^ maunds 

per head - 

S'''.'i- 2 T,nn. ‘21,300,000 acres - 
Citric food - 

IV.lHtilgc - 

Surplus ij-ayi 

Total 


Outturn of 21.300 000 acres at 47011)3 per 
acre - 

11 It would be useless at present to gn further into 
detail and to s-ngcost probable average rates per acre 
for the different crops What has been said is sufficient 
to shew the direction which agricultural research ought 
to take m the Bombay Presidency, Less exclusive 
attention should he paid to government land3 and 
more efforts be- made to ascertain the total cultivated 
area under each ‘main class nf ciop ; the returns, which 
are now prepared in a perfunctory way (the totals 
frequently being incorrect, many details deficient, and 
the figures of a preceding year evidently repeated at 
timc= without alteration) should be more carefully 
checked and tested, and information should he collected 
on a wider and sounder basis than hitherto, regarding 
the yield of the land, the object being not so much to 
prove that the assessment bears a low ratio to the gross 
value of the produce, ns to ascertain the true economic 
condition of the agriculturalist It will be necessary to 
obtain legislative power for requiring that a field survey 
should be made in all alienated lands, and that annual 
statistics of cultivation and production should be ren¬ 
dered. The inner-provincial trade statistics shcfuld 
also be registered, since the very first point that has to 
be decided m order to guide the calculation of produce 
is, whether the country as a whole imports any part of 


the food-grains required for the consumption of its 
people, or grows a surplus for export. 

12. The information contained in the Bombay returns 
regarding the extent of irrigation is extremely im¬ 
perfect, and mainly from the same cause as that already 
noticed’, that the attention of the officials is more given 
to the figures that concern the Government revenue 
than to those that concern the agricultural condition of 
the country Ho attempt is made to record the actual 
irrigation, but only the area which pays an irrigated 
revenue to Government; and even this is done very 
imperfectly; while no return is maintained of the land 
which is irrigated from wells or other sources con¬ 
structed by ryots at their own expense, from which 
Government takes no extra assessment. All land is, 
however, classified at the time of settlement ns belong¬ 
ing to one of three classes, dry, garden, and rice land: 
and the average occupied land of the three years 
1873-76 is divided thus :— 


Class of land. 

Average 
urea for tinea 
yearn. 

Per cent. 

-TFT-1 



Total occupied land 

21,871,000 


Dry. 

20,496,000 

937 

Garden ----- 

373,000 

1 7 

Rice .... - 

1,002,000 

4'6 


The “ garden land,” it may be presumed, can always 
be irrigated by wells : of the rice land some will suffer 
no doubt in a year of drought, but most of it is either 
protected by tanks and channels, or else licB in the 
Konkan, where there is no practical fear of drought j bo 
that it may probably be said that 5 per cent, of the 
r cultivated area of the Presidency is safe from the effects 
of drought. 

13 The statistics of the area paying an irrigated 
revenue to Government are as follows ; hut they do not 
seem to be altogether trustworthy :— 


Tons. 

3.300.000 

■290,000 

■260,000 

• 210.000 

350,000 


-i.SOO.OOO 


1,500,000 


Diairicr. 



Avi rape Govern¬ 
ment area cultivated 
for tliree yeurs 

Irrigated area 

Canal Department. 

Area coramanded by works having 





1S73-76 


an unfailing supply 
in autumn. 

a supply dependent 
on local rainfall. 

Guzeeat. 

Ahmcdabv! 



908,540 

50,300 


34,068 

Rmni 

- 

- 

- 

461,924 

50,446 

_ 

9,751 

Broach 

- 

- 

- 

415,262 

Not given. 

_ 


Surat - 

■ 

■ 

- 

393,095 

52,647 

— 

— 

Total of 

Guzerat - 

- 

- 

2,178,821 

159,393 

— 

— 

Khandehh - 

Deckan. 



2,167,172 

11,819* 

39,346 

584 

Nasik 

- 

- 

- 

1,394,463 

47,691 

13,336 


Ahmeduagar 

- 

- 

- 

2,131,G76 

37,458 

29,408 

1,530 

tViuna 

- 

- 

- 

1,659,484 

61,033 

20,955 

585 

Sholapur 

- 

- 

- 

1,349,840 

54,021 

_ 

10,971 

Satara 

Kaiulp 

- 


„ 

1,325,843 

1,980,222 

43,187 

9,786 

26,827 

16>74 

Balaam - 

- 

- 

- 

968,922 

17,357 



Dharwar 

- 

- 

- 

1,356,864 

63,166 

2,467 

350 

Total of Deckan - 

- 

_ 

14,856,486 

345,518 

132,339 

74,643 


Ar fii, actually 
irrigated in 
1877-78 by 
Canal Department. 




According to these figures, the irrigated area is not 
mnen less than the area of garden land given in the 
preceding paragraph, but there is good reason for 
holding that the irrigated area is greatly m excess of 
this. It must be explained here that the term “ com¬ 
manded is mc-d by the Irrigation Department to 
designate the area to which it is possible for the canals 
or channels to convey water; it does not imply that 
there is a sufficient supply of water to irrigate all this 
area in the course of one year. On the other hand, the 
ajea actually irrigated is much less than that for which 
mere is a sufficient water-supply; but there is great 
unwillingness to take this water, the cause of which is 
discussed elsewhere. 

14 In Simla, the cultivation is almost entirely 
dependent on the supply of water from the inundation 


canals which fill as the Indus 
give the following figures :— 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 


rises. The canal reports 


Cultivated. 

Acres. 

1,966,000 

2,389,650 


Irrigated. 

Acres. 

1,551,200 

1,842,500 


from which it would appear that there are some 400,000 
or 500,000 acres cultivated without irrigation ; these’are 
mostly either lands in the bed of the river, or lands 
flooded direct from the river without the intervention 
oi canals. But it seems impossible at present to state 
accurately the area actually cultivated or irrigated. 
The system of the settlement was to break the land up 
into largo blocks, and to give these but in 4 ‘ occupation, 3 ’ 
on the assumption that the occupying ryot would culti¬ 
vate one-third of the block in each year, giving it two 
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venrs fallow : this assumption hag proved inaccui'ate, 
and the land is consequently being resurveyed ; but it 
Poems that no statistics exist of the actual cultivation, 
the furores showing only what portion of the 1 ‘ occupied * 
area ouubt to bo "cultivated if the above assumption 
were correct. Speaking broadly, no cultivation is 
possible in Sindh, except with the help of river water, 
and almost, all the land l? sown with autumn crops. 

15. The statement cif occupancies {26 Q-) accounts for 
fit’ pi,5 b’5‘1 acres out of the total 28.563,000 acres in 
Bombay proper (excluding Kanara) shewn in the sixth 
paragraph. The number and classification of holdings 
were as follows in 1870-1' 7 ,— 


No 


Under 

5 acres 

_ 

- 

. 

505,071 

Prom 

!j to 

10 acres - 

- 

- 

202,329 


in , 

20 , - 

« 

. 

249,006 


20 „ 

50 - 

. 

. 

260,-398 


50 „ 

100 - 

- 

_ 

86.906 

si 

100 ,, 

200 „ - 

- 

- 

23,242 


No 


200 to 

300 acres - 

3,483 

300 „ 

400 „ - 

989 

400 „ 

SOU „ - 

400 

500 „ 

750 ,, 

391 

750 „ 

1.000 ,, - 

139 

1,000 „ 

1,500 „ - 

125 

1,500 „ 

2.000 - 

55 

Over ,, 

2,000 „ - 

53 


Total 

1,367,622 


The average occupied area for each ryot is 19 acres ; 
the average cultivated area will therefore be about 1C 
acres. This statement, however, is prepared in a very 
misleading manner: each jagir or large inani, as well 
na each talnka or khoti tenm-o, is shown ns a single 
holding, there being no information as to the sub-tenants, 
who are the real occupants m such estates. It would 
be easy, however, to prepare this statement so as to 
show ryotti holdings apart from others. 


MADEAS. 


• « 

1. The agricultural statistics of this Presidency are 
fairly complete, and the results have been worked up 
with much care and attention by the Board of Revenue, 
whose reply to the Famine Commission shows clearly 
what indications may be drawn from them, and in what 
respect the figures arc doubtful and incomplete 

‘2. The annnal village records contain the area culti¬ 
vated under each crop in Government (i.c., ryotwari) 
lands, and in inam holdings within the Government 
village^, but no such returns are sent np from the 
zcmindaris, and all that is possible is to estimate that 
the same proportion of their total area is cultivated and 
the same proportion of cultivation is under food-crops 
us in the Government lauds. The opposite are tin* 
figures thus obtained in millions of acres ■ 

Here the fact that so large a proportion a3 51 millions 
of acres or 25 per coni, of the food-crop area is obtained 
by an untested estimate and not by survey, cannot but 
throw some doubt over any deductions that may bo 
drawn. Mor is the area of Government lands (which is 



Cultivate! 

arcri. 

Avei 

cropped, m- 
dudintr , 
JDcdanli. 

Aren. 

under food- 
crops. 

Government lands and 

224 

24J 

20Jr 

mam 

Zemiudana (estimated) 

6 

6 v 

KJ 

0-2 

Total 

28i 

31-1 

26 


Th* average of the returns of four years, 1873 to 1876) 
absolutely trustworthy, for two of the districts, Malabar 
and South Kanara, have never been surveyed, and in 
such cases the area is always found to he underrated. 
The following table shews how theso considerations bear 
on the probable accuracy of the figures;— 


Diariucr. 

Total CnorritD 

Government and 
inam. 

Auea is Acuna. 

Zemindari. 

Total. 

Population. 

Gan jam 






424 

733 

1,157 

1,520 

"Vizagapatam 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

115 

1,181 

1,296 

2,159 

Godavcn 

- 


- 

_ 

_ j 

969 

5 41 

1,510 

1,592 

Kistna - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 

2,119 

534 

2,653 

2,452 

Nellore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,075 

852 

1,927 

1,376 

Cudilapa 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1,734 

— 

1,734 

1,351 ' 

Bellary - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

3,532 

44 

3,576 

1,668 

Karnul - 

- 

- 

„ 



2,095 

5S 

2,153 

950 

•Chingleput 

- 

- 

- 

- 


596 

77 

6 73 

038 

North Arcot - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


739 

393 

1,132 

2,015 

♦South Arcot - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,282 

9 

1,291 

1^755 

Tan j ore 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,306 

72 

1,378 

1,973 

Trichinopoly - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,003 

159 

1,162 

1j20O 

Madura 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

982 

964 

1,946 

3,2GG 

Tinnerclly 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,202 

625 

1,827 

1^3 

Coimbatore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,497 

61 

2,558 

1j7C3 

Ndpiris - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

- 1 

51 

49 

Salem - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,505 

511 

2,02 6 

I D6S 

South Kanara 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

581 


581 

918 

Malabai 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

904 

3 

907 


Madras City - 

- 

- 

" 

- 


— 

— 


397 


Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24,711 

6,817 

31,528 

31,281 


Three O’s omitted. 


It, appears at a glance that while the total population 
is almost exactly equal to the number of cultivated 
■acres, it is very much larger than that number in the 
two nnsurveyed districts, and in the three districts 
(G.iiij-.nn, ’Vizagapatam and Madura) where the estima¬ 
ted zemindari area is greater than, or equal to the 
surveyed Government area ; while it is much less in the 
surveyed districts, where there is little or no zemindar! 
land •*" T his strengthens the conclusion that the estima- 

* T be Census Report shows the population of the zemiudaru, 
apart from that of Government and inam villages, and the 
figures may be compared thus.— 

„ . , Cultivated area. Population. 

Government villages and inam - 22,500,000 23,714,000 
Zemindari - 6,000,000 7,567,000 

The proportion of cultivated laud to population is much the 
least in the zeniindarib. 


ted area is underrated, and that the only figures which 
are sufficiently near the truth to build any argument 
upon are those for the 15 surveyed districts in which 
not much zemindari exists. For these the population 
is 22,157,000, the cultivated area 25,641,000 auras and 
the food-crop area 21,455,000 The cultivation under 
food-crops is divided thus ; — 


Eicc 

Great Millets 
Lesser „ 
Pulses 

Miscellaneous 


Acres. 

5,067,000 

8,476,000 

4,929,000 

2,344,000 

039,000 


21,455,000 


3. Ko annual estimates of outturn aro Rent up and no 
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attempt is made to slew, year by yoar, tie Yarmtious 
in actual weight of the crop produced. Tie Settlement 
Department has, however, of late years made a vast 
number of calculations of outturn, based on actual 
experiments in measured areaSj and in tb.o districts not 
recently surveyed estimates bare been prepared by tbo 
district officers, some of which do not seem to bo worthy 
of much credit, and have been rejected by the Doai’d. 
Putting all these data together, the following care the 
average figures accejjted by the Board of Revenue for 
the whole Presidency ;— 


lbs par Produce in the 

IK Xiofcn/i+n. 




Bice* 

. 

- 1,132 

Greater millets 

- 

579 

Smaller ,, 

- 

862 

Pulses 

- 

- 450 

Miscellaneous - 

. - 600 

General average 765 


2,561,000 

2,192,000 

1,897,000 

470,000 

168,000 


7,288,000 


4. With regard to human consumption of food, 
estimates have been prepared by all collectors which 
vary considerably, the most general assumption being 
that the daily quantity consumed by an adult nmlo is 
21bs. Dr. Cornish, however, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, prefers to he guided by the jail ration of 
1-ilbs for an adult male or female, and 9oz. for a child 
below 10 years, or which gives an average of about 
lllbs. per head per diem, or 5J maunds per annum for 
the whole population. At this rata the food consumed 
by the 22,157,000 people in these 15 districts is 
4,468,000 tons, or about 5 to a ton. 

Seed-grain .—The average assumed is for rice 861b. of 
paddy (equal to 571bs. of rice! per acre, and for millets 
201bs. peT acre, making a, total amount of 275,000 tons, 
or about 8 per cent, of the produce. ^ 

Do estimate is framed of the loss by wastage and of 
the consumption by cattle. Talcing the former at the 
usual rate of 5 per cent, and the latter (for want of a 
better guide) at the Punjab rate of 1 maund to 3 culli- 
tivatecl acres, and adding in the exports of rice by sea 
to other countries, which averaged about 100,000 tons 
up to the famine year of 1870-77, we have the following 
calculation:— 


Total outturn of 15 districts 

Pood of the people 

Seed-grain 

"Wastage 

Pood of cattle 

Exports by sea . 


Tons. 

7,288,000 

4,468,000 

275,000 

314,000 

300,000 

100,000 


Total - 5,457,000 

Surplus - - 1,831,000 


On the same proportionate ratio we should have for 
the whole country ; 

Tons. 


Total outturn of food grain 

Pood of 31 millions 

Seed-gTam 

Wastage 

Cuttle food 

Exports by sea 


0,300 

400 

520 

420 

100 


10,300,001 


Total - 7,740 

Surplus . 2,5G0 


Thus about 25 per cent, of tho produce is unai 
counted for, a proportion So large that it throws doul 
on all the figures, and shows forcibly how rough th 
estimates are And when the figures are more olosel 
examined in detail, and it is seen how greatly fch 
estimates of produce and of seed-gram v.arv i 
adjoining and similar districts,f it is offvkms t hat thi 

^STp^ maae °“ Padiy ‘ "“tas been take 

Paddy seed per aore. 

ISO 
58 
41 
108 

Produce per acre. 

900 

- 1,465 

- 1,222 

- 1,667 


f e.ff,— 
f Hell ary 
X Cuddapab. - 

f Godaveri 
\ Kistna 

J Bellary 
XCuddapah - 
J Salem 
\ North Arcot 


Produce in Ric 
900 
1,465 


branch of agricultural statistics is open to much 

improvement. 

It is, however, more probable that tho rate of out¬ 
turn is exaggerated than that the rate of consumption is 
underestimated. A produce rato of 76511m. per acre is 
moderately high, when compared with tho estimates of 
Berar and Bombay, for although much oi tho lleltuic 
and low-lying soil in Madras is extremely fol’Lilo, much 
of it is thin and poor, and there is a largo tract which 
corresponds exactly to tho Bombay Doldcan. Much a 
prodneo implies a surplus above ooiisninpLion of from 
one-half to olio maund per aero, and in order to justify 
this tho Province should have iiumonsoly large exports. 

Working backwards from tho acknowledged con¬ 
sumption and tho probable surplus to tho possible 
outturn, the following figures may bo substituted as 
more reasonable than those adopted by tho Board of 
Eevonuo:— 

Tons. 


Consumption of 31 millions at 5J maunds 
Seed-grain - 

Cattle food - 

"Wastage - 

ProbablofSnrplus - 


6,300,000- 
400,000 
4 (’0,000 
420,000 
1)40,000 


Total outturn - 8,500,000 

On a probable aroa of 30 million acres tlio outturn 
per aero will bo abouL 6271bs., or 7(| miiuudM, or 10 
bushels per acre. 

5. With regard to irrigation, tho ordinary votnrus. 
annually prepared show only the amount for which 
irrigated rates are charged by Uovurivmoiit, i.r., (he 
area irrigated from sauuos supplied ami controlled by 
tho State, such as canals anil tanks ; the lands irri¬ 
gated by wells, or tanks conNtvueludby private persons, 
nro not recorded as irrigated in these returns, Tho 
total area thus registered as irrigated is as follows ,— 

Aim 

Ryotwari lands - - 3,(1(50,755 

Inam and zomindari lands . 1,350,120 


Total . 5,322,884 


Of this about 2,100,000 neros aro supplied by tlio 
groat canals constructed by (ho British and by former 
Governments The number of private wolls in ryotwari 
lands is belie vod to bo about 375,000, bnt for tho reasons 
stated abovo, tho area irrigated from them is not 
registered.+ Eor tho most part only garden crops nro 
grown by tho help of these wolls, and the whole of tho 
5 million acros irrigated from Government Hour cos 
may bo said, broadly spooking, to bo cropped with 
rice. 

6. The annual village papers shew tho number of 
ryot3 holding Government land, andthosu arc classified 
for tho whole Provinco in an animal return, [ 
which chows how many raovo thoro aro holding land 
assessed at loss than Its. 10, from Its. 1.0 to 30, from Us. 
30 to 50, and so on ; those who jointly hold land in 
more names than ono aro recorded separately, bnt not 
classified. Tho total numb or of holdings jr 2,392,1)00. 
The number of ryots is larger, inasmuch as tho "joint 
holdings ” roprcacut mors than ono person, and tbo 
larger ryots have several Hub-tomuits; finis it is 
roughly estimated that tho inimbor of adult male ryots 
in Government lands is about 4 millions Tlio cultiva¬ 
ted aroa being 22-j millions of acrriH, oaoli ryot lias 
about 5i acros. At tho same ratio tbo 0 million acres, 
of zemmdari lands will stand for about ono million, 
ryots, and tho total nuinbor of landod persons, heads of 


* If it may be estimated that an area of 5 acres is watered by 
each of these wells, we may mid 1,800,000 acres to tlio irrigated 
area, which will then be about 7 million acres, almost all of 
winch is m Government land. This would give a ratio of 31 
per cent, irrigated out of 22J million acres, 
t Single puttas, under Us. 10 - 


Prom lis. 10 to 
30 to 
60 to 
100 to 
050 to 


30 ■ 
SO 

100 . 
250 . 
600 


Above 


500 to 1,000 - 


125,175' 
466,71 & 
121,566 
70,085 
81,737 
0,288 
1,300 
401 


Total single puttas 
Joint puttas - 


- 1,040,029 

- 445,135 


Total number of holdings - - 2,802,064 

It would be better if the areas were given instead of or as 
well as the assessment (as in tbo Bombay return), and if the 
diftinetion between joint and single puttas were abolished. 
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families, is about 6 millions, representing a population 
of about 16 million souls. 

7. This review of the agricultural statistics actually 
supplied leads up to the consideration of what sugges¬ 
tions can be made for their improvement. Obviously 
almost the first thing is, as the Board of Revenue pro¬ 
posed in 1875 and now propose again, that legal power 
should he taken to enforce the rendition of accounts in 
the zemindari estates ; but even before this comes the 
necessity of completing the survey of the unsurveyed 
districts, and of carrying out a cadastral survey and 
record of rights in the zemindaris. The record of 
cropped areas requires careful supervision to secure 
accuracy, and to avoid tho common mistake (which, 
there is reason to believe, largely affects the Bellary 


figures in particular) of confusing cultivated land with 
occupied fallow for which rent is paid, hut which is not 
cropped; the area actually irrigated should be shown, 
and not only the area on which irrigated rates are 
charged; and the number of tenants might bo shewn 
as well as of holdings, and the area they occupy; in this 
respect something may be learned from the Bombay 
figures. 

An establishment of supervisors is also required, and 
the appointment of a head official over the agricultural 
Department, who would bo able in time to work out 
more trustworthy estimates of the average produce 
of the land than at present exist m tho districts 
where the Settlement Department has not been at 
work. 


AJMIR. 


Agricultural statistics have been altogether neglected 
in Ajmir, and it appears that even in Government 
villages tho annual papers required elsewiews from the 
village accountants are not rendered. m 

The local officers, both in reply to the Questionnaire 
and to the famine Commission, sent m one set of 
figures, inn., those prepared at the time of the settle¬ 
ment, and they assert that no others are m existence 
What figures they possess refer only to Government or 
khalsa lands, not to the istamrar villages, regarding 
which next to nothing is known. In preparing tho form 
required for the Questionnaire, it was calculated that 
the area cultivated in tho istamrar villages was equal to 
that in the Government villages, the total being 
403,000 acres. Now an estimate is made that in the 
former alone the cultivated area is 411,520 acres, 


while that of the Government villages is 175,000 acres, 
of which 145,000 aru under food-crops Tho average 
outturn of the former is estimated at 11 maunds per 
acre, of tho latter 6 maunds ; such guesses are clearly 
not worth consideration. It is, however, most im¬ 
portant that a new system should bo followed m Ajmir, 
and tho same class of statistics prepared hero, both for 
khalsa and istamrar lands, as m other parts of British 
India. No district has suffered more severely from 
famine than Ajmir, and m hardly any part of Lndia is 
the rainfall more precarious ; but if tho occasion again 
arose, and if there was a prospect of drought and 
distress, the local officers would ho uttorly unable to 
prepare a reasonable forecast or to give any accu¬ 
rate accounts of tho agricultural resources of the 
country. 


MYSORE. 


Mysore has sent up no agricultural statistics to the 
Famine Commission Apparently the labor of closing 
tho famine relief-works, and the jn'eparation for tho 
approaching change in the administration, has occupied 
the local Government's attention too completely. The 
province has however a very complete system of 
agricultural [statistics based on that adopted m Bom¬ 
bay; and from figures obtained when on the spot, the 
following abstract is drawn up. 

The population of Mysore was by the last census 
about 5 millions: the cultivated area in 1870-77 was 
4,328,000 acres, and the cropped area amounted to 
5,530,000 acres, which, indicates an extraordinary 
amount of double-cropping, mainly m tho rice land. 
The area under food-crops was 5,073,000 acres, of 
which 444,000 were sown with rioo, an unusually small 
quantity, duo to the drought. The moro usual division 
would be about 800,000 acres to rice, and d.200,000 to 
dry grains, principally ragi. Tho following is the local 
estimate of outturn :— 

Maunds 

Kice 800,000 acroa at 12 maunds 0,600,000 
Ragi, &c., 4,200,000 at 8 „ 33,000,000 

Total . 43,200,000 


or 1,543,000 tons, at 600 Mis. per acre. Tho (Onsumptiou 
is estimated as follows : — 


Hnman food, 5,055,000 at 6 niaundB 
Cattle good, at 1- maund por acre 
Seed-grain » 

"Wastage, at 5 per cent. 


Mtuimtfl. 

30,330,000 

1,700,000 

1,340,000 

2,160,000 


Total requirements - 35,530,000 


Leaving a surplus of 0,670,000 maunds, or 238,000 tuns. 
This result agrees fairly with tho well-known prosperity 
of the Province m ordinary years, but tho surplus is 
considerably too largo, and probably tho estimate for 
dry grains is a good deal too high. 

Tho following table sums up tho more important of 
the conclusions drawn from the agricultural statistics 
of the different provinces, and Bliows clearly what a 
close connection there is between the density of llio 
population per cultivated acre, and tho produce.' per 
acre : 



Population by last 
census. 

i 

u 

Ti 

O 

£ 

6 

rt 

(U 

N 

cS 

5 1 

it 

V 

I j 

Number of Acres 
l»or lioad. of 
Population. 

Estimated out-turu 
of food-grain in lbs 
per acre. 

12 

If 

€b 

c| 
o '3 
° 5 
£ a 


Culti¬ 
vated. ! 

Pood 1 
growing. | 

, 

Punjab - - _ 

Nortlv-W estern Provinces 
and Oud.li ~ 

Bengal - 

Central Provinces - 
Berm* - 
Bombay 

Madras (15 districts) 

Mysore - 

Total 

i 

* 

17,G(M 

41*000 

00,000 

8,201 

2,228 

13,892 

22,157 

5,055 

rt- 

21,100 

33,643 

54,500 

15,517 

0,533 

24,630 

25,641 

5,530 

i 

+ 

18,520 

31,450 

48,500 

13,054 

3,705 

19,213 

21,455 

0,073 

1 

*■* 

•82 

■91 

1- 9 

2- 9 

1 84 

1-15 

l-l 

1-05 

•70 

■81 
l 6 
1-00 
1-44 

■97 

1 

i- 

044 

800 

900 

511 

309 

380 

042 

090 

26-2 

32*4 

2 

5 

1-3 

3 

31 

10 

Excluding the hill districts. 

Excluding Hindh and North 
Kan tu-a 

Excluding South ICnimm, 
Malabar, Madura, Gunjiuu, 
and Vizugaputnm, 

169,037 

187,100 


— 

— 

* Three Q’s omitted. 


0. A, B.—22-9-79. 
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SECTION III. 


Phoposals tor. Improvements in me Future. 


Defects still existing in Agricultural Statistics. 

In tin? preceding section I have compiled and 
brought together the information -which the Agri¬ 
cultural returns of the different provinces of India are 
now able to provide, and have shewn what inqjrove- 
ment has been effected in them since the returns of 
1875 were compiled, and what defects still remain and 
need to he cleared away. The improvement has been 
considerable m the North-"Western Provinces, where no 
information at all was available in 1875, and now 
accurate statistics have been furnished of 24 districts , 
in other Provinces the returns are the same as before, 
but m the Punjab and Madras much skill has been 
shewn m putting them together and drawing out the 
conclusions to which they point as to the economic 
condition of the agriculturist and in the incidence of 
the land revenue on has profits. The defects which still 
remain to he cured arise from the inaccuftibi and per- 
fnnrtoiy manner in which the village statistics arc 
prepared, from the want of a supervising body to 
inspect and chuck those returns, and from the want of 
an establishment capable of compiling them into an 
intelligible whole for the district and the province. 


First step. Improvement of the bochj of Village Accoun¬ 
tants in all par is of India. 

2 The first stop to be taken m order to achieve 
these results is to organise the whole body of village 
accountants in each province and to bring them under 
complete discipline In the Punjab it is understood 
that this has already been done to the satisfaction oi 
the Local Government. In the North-Western Pro.* 1 
Vinces a great deal has been done towards this end, and 
it only remains to carry out the same system in the 
remaining temporarily settled districts, in the per¬ 
manently settled districts nothing useful can he done 
till the Cadastral Survey now in hand is finished, lint 
as last as the field resisters arc made out from the 
survey papers, they should he handed over to the 
patwuris as afresh point of departure and the returns 
be maintained correct for the future. In Ondh tho 
patwaris are not at present a body of Government 
servants at all. When the settlement was made after 
tho Mutiny it was influenced by the desire of treating 
the talukdars as liberally as possible, and of creating 
for them a great position m which rt would ho their 
interest to work with and to assist Government; 
accordingly the responsibility of preparing the required 
returns was thrown upon them and they arc allowed to 
employ whom they like to carry out the work. This 
principle is inconsistent with the higher ideal now 
accepted as to the perfectibility of these returns , it is 
impossible to secure accurate and conscientious execu¬ 
tion of the duty unless the accountant is well educated 
and able to pass a simple examination in suvcying and 
in arithmetic, such as is required m the North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces and unless he is permanent in his post 
and looks to Government, not to the talukdar. for 
reward and approval. The same remarks apply to the 
Nagpore Division of the Central Provinces, and in both 
these places the Famine Commission might well 
recommend that the system, should not conform to that 
ot the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, aa 
indeed tho rest of the Central Provinces already docs. 
In Bombay and Madras the position of the village 
accountant is a good one, and it seems that m respect 
of discipline and punctuality and general intelligence 
he is equal, if not superior, to the average village 
accountant of Upper India; the chief reform that is 
required here is that the system of field and crop 
records should he extended to tho main lands and to the 
estates of taiukdars m Bombay, and of large zemindars 
an Madras, the principle being that those returns are 
not exclusively needed for purposes connected with the 
collection of the Government l-cvonuo, but that fchoir 
preparation is equally important for the sake of obtain- 
mg that knowledge of the state of the agricultural com¬ 
munity, the most important of all interests in the 
country without which general administration is at 

impossiblo admlIU3tra '' tiOD ' ° f famino rclier is altogether 


Necessity of a Fidld Survey in Bengal. 

3. With regard to Bengal it must be said, as of the 
permanently settled districts m tho North-Western 
Provinces, that until a field survey is carried out, iL is 


impossible for any agricultural returns worth tho name 
to bo prepared, and that tlvc establishment of a body of 
patwaris would be altogether useless without this 
essential preliminary. In order to carry out tho 
scheme proposed by the Famine Commission, it will be 
essential to introduce the Cadastral survey into the 
Bengal Province, anil to follow if up by organising an 
establishment of village accountants and an annua] 
system of field records It is impossible Lo overrate tho 
importance of tho information which would Unis be 
supplied to every branch of tho administration, nutl 
especially tho increase to its ability to fake propur 
measures for anticipating and relieving famine It 
may be useful to qnnlo Sir J. Strachoy’s words on this 
subject in a recent minute "He begins by referring to 
a resolution of the Government of India (4tlr February, 
1879) in which the following passage occurred ;— 

“ Bengal especially is a prm inou which is singularly 
‘‘ deficient in opportunities for agricultural instruction ; 

“ while it is, perhaps, of nil Indian provinces, tho 
“ one where a reform of practices is most needed LI, is 
‘‘ also the province' of whose agricultural resources 
“ and capacities the governing body knows least. Jl, 

“ is a matter of more than ordinary importance that 
“ the cultivating and wealthy landowning community 
“ m thiB great province should ho taught to realise the 
advantages el'a better agricultural practice, and that 
“ steps should ho taken bo remove the reproach which 
" now exists that the very elements of agricultural 
information, such as the average yield of particular 
” crops in particular soils, are wholly absent.” 

‘^1 will give two instances, bulli of (hem of recent 
“ oat,e, to illustrate how profound lias been the 
lgnoranco in Bengal on agricultural matters, ami 
“ wliat serious effects on Clio linauocH and luliiniuHl,na¬ 
tive system o! the Govorniucuf that ignorance bus 
“ or might have produced. 

“ The first instance is taken from tho Bengal 
Famine in 1873-74. In that year it was believed that 
“ tho winter rice-crop of Bohar nud Northern Bengal 
“ was almost completely lost, ami that it was tho erop 
“ on which the population of this part of the province 
“ chieily subsisted One of the most accurate ami 
“ accomplished officers In the service prepared, under 
“ the orders of flic Local Government, from all |,lui 
“ materials that lie could obtain, an estimate of 1,1 i u 
“ area which that crop usually covered ]ju cniuu to 
“ the conclusion (to give one illustration) that in the 
' Siirun district, which contains nhoul,2,0(10,000 people 
‘‘ and 2,(100 square miles, GO per cent, of the cultivated 
uva was ordinarily under winLcr-iice ; anil the 
‘‘ assumption being that, mini l,y 1,1m whole of the crop 
” in this great tract of country hud pcrishcil, it was 
supposed to follow necessarily that the dense popu¬ 
lation of the district, which depended mainly on this 
‘‘ ( ; r °P for its support, must sutler severely from 
famine In 187G, a special oilmen*, selected expressly 
t \ for his competency for the Lusk, was deputed by tho 
“ Bengal Government to make a systematic enquiry 
into the agricultural resources of 1 , 1 m country Jlis 
“ conclusion was that the wuiter-rino crop in Baiun 
’ covers only 28 per cent of the cultivated urea, and 
" this is now behoved to lie a fair approximation to the 
) truth. Thus, the original estimate of tho onnrinouN 
loss in nqe, and the estimate on which 10in relief 
measures of tho Government wore based, was m 
‘ excess of the actual loss by nearly 1D0 pci moil,. 

“ A similar error occurred in regard to the district oi' 

" Gya, where tho area under wmtcr-ricc was estimated 
‘‘ !| t 75 P or cent- of the whole cultivated ;n o», whelms 
‘ m reality, it was hardly more than 50 per (1 enfc. 

But, besides this orror ns to the area under the 
“ withered rice crop, there was smellier and more 
important error as to tho habits of the mass of the, 
population ot Bohar. it was believed tlinl, tho 
„ Peoplo lived principally on rice, and that if (hat erop 
i, ™ * ■ y ’ would have little else Lo fall back upon. 

But it ib now known that tho winter-rioo crop for ins 
„ oul h a small part of their food supply, and that they 
' are mainly fed on tho autumn millets and maize and 
„ ?n Pi? T' ing barley &o. To this error it, was duo 
that the Government duoinod it nuceasnry to import 
nee at enormous expense from Uiirnuili for tho 
" support of a population to which rice was nil unusual 
luxury, and winch would have been bettor fed „u of 
cheaper grains produced in the adjoining parts of 

IIS 
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“ the North-Western Provinces. The lesnlfc of these 
“ accumulated errors was the mistaken belief that a 
“ terrible famine must be impending, and more than 
a 700,000/ was expended, for the most part needlessly, 

“ on famine relief in Saran alone. 

•' The case of the Saran district is only given as one 
“ among many instances that might be adduced to 
“ shew the ignorance of the agricultural resources oi 
“ the country which existed through Behar and Bengal. 

“ It led. m Orissa in 1866, to the refusal of relict to a 
“ starving population ; it led, in 1874, to the lavishing 
“ of relief on a population which (to a large extent at 
“ least) not only was not starving, but which was 

“ hardly even distressed I speak within careful limits 
“ when I state my deliberate conviction that a lcnow- 
“ ledge of the cultivated area of the crops, and ot the 
“ average yield in Bengal, such as that possessed by 
“ the Department of Agriculture in the North-Western 
“ Provinces, would have saved the State some millions 
" of pounds sterling m 1874. 

" My other example will he taken from the scare 
f | u'luch again came over Behar in 1875, on which 
“ occasion we were only just saved from embarking on 
“ a second campaign against an imaginary famine. 

“ In November of that year, the Bengal Government 
*■ estimated that about seventeen millions of people 
“ would be affected by scarcity, and eight millions of 
“ them severely; that matters were nearly as had as 
“ in 1873 ; and that it would be necessary to import 
“ 300,000 tons of food-gram mto the afflicted tracts. 

' 1 Measures were advocated which, if the Government 
" of India had acceded to them, would have involved 
11 an expenditure of over half a million in mere antici- 
“ pation of danger. Further enquiry was, howevor, 
“ ordered; two special officers were deputed to investi- 
“ gate the facts ; and after a considerable lapse of jjjtno 
" the kernel of truth was ascertained which lay 
“ wrapped round by many folds of ignorance and 
" error. It was found that there had been a slight 
“ local failure m three snh-divisioiis only; a few small 
“ public works, carried on at a moderate expense, were 
“ sufficient to relieve whatever distress existed; and 
" prices even m those i - eniote sub-divisions were 
“ cheaper than usual in the very months when famine 
“ was expected to be at its height. 

" These instances could be abundantly amplified; 
“ but I think. I have said enough to shew that the 
“ remarks made by the Government of India as to the 
" ignorance of the governing body of Bengal con- 
‘■'cerningthe agricultural resources and capacities of 
“ the province were fully justified. In a purely 
“ agricultural country like India, an intimate know- 
“ ledge of the conditions of agricultural industry is 
“ everywhere essential. Bengal does not possess even 
“ the rudiments of that knowledge, nor is it possible 
* 1 that it should possess them so long as it retains the 
“ unenviable distinction of being the only one great 
“ province in India which has never obtained even a 
“ field survey. No doubt there are other respects in 
“ which statistical knowledge in Bengal has increased. 
“ Bor example, only a short time before the famine of 
“ 1874, not only were there no statistics of agriculture, 
“ but there were no statistics of population. According 
“ to the census of 1872, Bengal contained 63 millions 
“ of people. In 1871, the population was supposed to 
“ to be about forty millions. I quote from the Bengal 
“ Administration Report for 1871-72 the following 
“ passage referring to this subject.— 

“ ‘ The result has been almost, it may be said, to 
“ 1 revolutionize onr ideas both m regard to the 
11 1 amount of the population of these provinces, and 
“ ‘ relatively in regard to its distribution in different 
“ 1 districts, races, and religions ; while by shewing 
“ ‘ that the numbers vastly exceeded any former com- 
“ ‘ putation, it has wholly altered our calculations with 
" ‘ respect to the incidence of taxation, the consumption 
*■ ’of salt, and many other matters. 

“ ‘ There had long been a question of a census of 
“ ‘ Bengal in connection with a census of all India, 
“ ‘ but there seemed to be great difficulties in the way. 
“ ‘ In very old times, when we did not entertain the 
“ ' views in regard to administration which have more 
“ ‘ recently prevailed, the Government seems to have 
“ ‘ arrived at a computation which, supposing the 
“ ‘ population to have increased, as it may°have 
“ ‘ increased m the last two or three generations, may 
“ ‘ noi; have been very extravagantly wide of the mark 
“ ‘ either in the whole or as regards particular dis- 
“ ' tricts; but in more recent times, the theory of 
Government by judicial institutions alone has pre- 


‘ vailed, and there has been loss and loss executive 
‘ interference. 

“ ‘ Partial computations of the population, not 
‘ without some value, have here and there been 

‘ made liy individual officers m flomo districts; but, 

* on the other hand, in other districts, mistakes, 
t clerical errors perpetuated without observation, 

‘ and other causes, have rendered the estimates much 
‘ more wide of the mark than those of former days ; 

‘ and tho official statements have become moro and 
‘ more discrepant As an illustration of tho oxtromo 
e point to which want of statistical knowledge oi I,he 
‘ people had reacbod m these provinces, tho following 
‘ figures are given showing tho dilforenco between 
■ the population oi’ some important districts as given 
‘ in grave statistical returns by tho authority of 
’ Government within the last few yours, and stated 
‘inthe Administration Report of 1870 ‘according 
‘ to tho latest returns,’ and that now ascertained by 
1 cousins:— 

Population Population 

nocorilniK to nmiorclmpc to 

r llotnrn oi‘ 1870. pivBOUt poiihuh. 

‘ NuddtTa (perhaps the 
“ 1 most carod-for and 
“ ‘ moHt fnlly-adminis- 
“ ‘ tcred metropolitan 

“ ‘ district in Bengal) - 568,712 1,832,71)5 

‘ Furreedpore - - 147,127 1,012,58!) 

* Pubna - - - 337,079 1,311,594 

‘ Outtack - - 215,835 1,149,784 

‘ Monghyr - - 755,389 1,842,1)8(1 

‘ Kamroop or Gowhatty 80,861 501,681 

1 It will be seen that in thoso cases tlio population 
‘ varied from a third to a seventh of that now 
1 ascertained.’ ” 

“ Similar results will always happen when popular 
impressions are submitted to the tost of scientific 
: processes. Whether the subject bo population, or 
‘ area, or agriculture, or tenures, or commerce, or 
‘ other matter of importance, no Government which 
‘ does not possess statistical lenowlodgo can bo said to 
’ possess tho data on which alono a sound ndministru- 
1 live syBtem can bo based. 

“ My present objoot, however, is not to insist on 
‘ defects existing m Bengal, but to show * * * 

‘ tho work which has been undertaken in tlio North- 
' Western Provinces by the Department of Agriculture 

* and Oommerco. 

“ When this Provincial Department was created in 

* 1875, the first duty entrusted to it was tho organi- 
‘ zation of a complete system for the regular and 
‘ permanent collection of agricultural statistics. 

f* 4- 4* j|t % 

“ There had long oxistod in the North-Western 
‘ Provinces excellent machinery for themaintonanoo of 
‘ village reoordB ; it only required thorough and 
1 systematic supervision to malto it really efficient; 

‘ but owing to tho absence of such supervision its 
‘ practical value was comparatively small. 

“ Tho operations connected with tho revision of 
1 settlement had brought to light tho fact that the 
‘ admirable village maps, and the statistics concerning 
‘ tenures, crops, and areas, which had been compiled 
‘ thirty years before, had not been correctly kept up, so 
1 as to show the alterations that had occurred from time 
‘ to time : no consecutive record had boon main tabled (ffi 
‘ the history and circumstances of each village. An 
1 immonso amount of information, which Would have 
‘ been most valuable in securing at tlio new Hottlomont 
‘ the imposition of a fair and equal rovenuo-domawl, 

‘ was hopolessly lost. 

“ Mr. Buck’s Department undertook tho oslnldish- 
1 ment of a system under which tho village records 
would he constantly maintained in accurate accord¬ 
ance with tho changing facts of successive years j 
1 which would provide a continuous fiscal and agricul- 
‘ tural history of every village ; which would convert 
into certainty and equality the uncertainty and 
' inequality of present assessments, and which, when 
a new settlement of the revenue became necessary, 
‘ would enablo the Government to confine its 
‘ operations within tho narrowest possible limits. 

I believe that a more important work was hardly 
' ever undertaken in India, and no praise can bo too 
high for tho ability and zeal with whioh Mr. Buck 
‘ has framed and carried out his scheme. Nor is it 
‘ possible to acknowledge too warmly tho strong 
‘ interest and support which the present, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir George Oonper, has given to all these 
‘ arrangements. If his successors and the Government 
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“ of India watch over the 'work, and allow no interrup- 
“ tion m the admirable system which has been estab- 
“ lislied, there will, before many years have passed, be 
.*‘ hardly a country m the world which will possess 
“ more invaluable stores of knowledge regarding its 
“ agricultural state and the condition of its people. 

“ There will be, for ever ;y village, records shewing 
“ for each year the area cultivated, irrigated, or fallow; 
“ the increase or decrease in the extent of land under 
“ the principal crops, and in the area covered with 
“ wood; the waste land that has been reclaimed ; the 
" methods of irrigation; the number of wells; the 
“ rental of each field; the variations from year to year 
“ in the amount of rent demanded, collected, and in 
* ‘ arrear; the revenue demand and collection; the 
“ name of the owner and cultivator or tenant of each 
“ field; the status and classification of the tenants ; 
“ and a multitude of other facts To say nothing of 
“ the constant value of snch knowledge, to the public 
“ and to the Government in every branch of the 
“ ordinary administration, I must again assert that 
“ without some snch system of agricnlti^'al statistics, 
“ it will never be possible to contend in a, Satisfactory 
“ way with the calamities of famine, for without them 
“ we shall never be able to form, oven approximately, 
" any judgment as to the actual produce of each har- 
" vest. And I repeat that it was the want of such a 
“ system which led to the expenditure in Bengal, in 
‘ 1 1874, of millions of money on the relief of a famine, 
“ which, although I fully recognise its existence and 
“ its severity within a limited area, was, to a great 
“ extent, imaginary.” 

How to provide for the coat of a Field Survey. 

4. The main objection to a field survey in Bengal 
(besides the argument that it is not needed, which hag 
been disposed of already) is the great expense, which 
ought not to fall on Government. This is an effect of 
the Permanent Settlement. In other Provinces a field 
survey is carried on m connection with revision of 
assessment, and the cost of the work is generally 
recouped to Government by an increase in tho land 
revenue. Such an increase cannot be looked far in the 
greater part of Bengal, and therefore the expenditure 
of Government would not be remunerative, and tho 
cost of the work would fall on tho general tax-payer, 
unless special legislative power is taken to impose it on 
the landed classes who benefit by it. The reasonable¬ 
ness of snch legislation can hardly be doubted, but it 
might be argued that tbe amount imposed would prove 
an intolerable burden. Ho doubt, in a country where 
rice is largely grown and the fields are extremely small, 
a survey which should embrace every field must be 
very expensive. In the parts of Bengal whore a 
Cadastral Survey has already been executed, namely, 
Shahabad in Bebar, Orissa, and a part of Chota Na"- 
pore, the average area of a field has been found to be 
between § and a. of an acre, and the total coat of tho 
survey has been from 8 to 10 annas per acre, or about 
Rupees 350 per square mile all round, besides the cost 
of demarcating field and other boundaries, which would 
probably amount to Rupees 50 in addition, making a 
total cost, of Rupees 400 per square mile. Taking the 
area of Bengal (after deducting tho hill tracts and the 
temporarily settled districts in Orissa and Chota rSTag- 
pore) at 120,000 square miles, the total cost would be 
4d million sterling, which would certainly be a very 
heavy sum to raise by special taxation But it may be 
doubted if it would bo wise to adopt such a “counsel of 
perfection ” as that of surveying and plotting out every 
individual field, however small in sizo, if the result 
would be to incur an expense which is almost prohibi¬ 
tive. In Bombay it is found sufficient to survey tho 
land in blocks of from 40 to 45 acres, a rough record 
being made by a separate agency of tbe interior parti¬ 
culars as to tbe actual fields and holdings; and this 
system is found to afford sufficient detail l'or the com¬ 
plete protection of individual right and tho record of 
agricultural facts. Similarly in Bengal it might per. 
haps be sufficient to survey in blocks of from 1 to 2 
acres, leaving the interior detail and record to bo filled 
up by less scientific and rougher hands Such a result 
would no doubt lie less complete and loss satisfactory 
than that obtained by the ordinary procedure of a 
Oadastral Survey, and it can only be recommended as a 
compromise if the cost of the other is found to be too 
great, and as better than no survey at all. The cost of 
the Cadastral Survey m the North-Western Provinces 
whore the fields average from 1 to 2 acres has been 
Rupees 165 per square mile ; and a survey for Bengal 
in blocks of similar size, adding m the expenditure “on 


demarcation of village boundaries and subsequent 
interior record, would probably not exceed Rupees 200 
per square mile, or a total charge of Rupees 2,42,00,000 
or say 2i millions sterling Of this sum it is perhaps 
fair that tho Government, i. e., tho general fax-payor, 
should hear a part. Tho surveying and mapping of the 
whole of India for topographical and revenuo purposes, 
including the work of designating flic vil lago boundaries, 
is one of the duties of a civilised Government, which 
has to he paid for out of the general revenues of tho 
State ; it has already been done for tho most part, hut 
some of the surveys carried out in tho earlier (lays have 
been found to be imperfect and at the present time a 
revision of this work is going on in the North-Western 
Provinces. Bengal has borne its share m tho cost of 
surveying other party of India, and though the position 
of Bengal is exceptional as being the Province in India 
which pays by far the smallest share towards the Land 
Revenue, still it may reasonably be argued that other 
parts should bear their sharo in Bengal; ill other 
words, tho cost of a revenue and topographical survey 
should be defrayed out of Imperial taxation. In tho 
permanently settled districts of tho North-Wcstom 
Provinces where a Cadastral Hnrvey is now being 
carried out, the Government of India has agreed to 
bear a portion of the expense corresponding to that 
which would bo incurred by n Revenue Survey, or 
Rupees 53 per square milo, leaving the remainder to 
be met by a local coss ; and tho same procodcnt would 
seem to bo applicable to Bengal. Tho balance there¬ 
fore or Rupees 147 per square milo, or Rupees 1,76,00,000 
for tho entire area of 120,000 square miles would remain 
to he imposed on tho landed classes by a special and 
temporary taxation. Tho gross rental of tho Province 
(excluding Orissa and tho temporarily settled, districts) 
is about 12-) millions sterling, ho that tho cost of wurvoy 
tojio defrayed ib about 14 per cent, on Lho rental of a 
single year. If spread over fourteen years (and it 
would probably take that time to eomploto the entire 
survey), the tax would only amount to a cons of 1 per 
cent on tho annual rental, a sum which would not ho 
severely felt and which would bu amply repaid to the 
people by the security which would lie given to their 
rights and interests in Lho land by such a record. 

Creation of a, mw body of Village Aoeauntania in llmiyal. 

5. The survey record having once boon prepared, it 
is essential that it should not fall into neglect, but that 
annual changes in the area, tho cultivation, tile crop, 
the tenant, the rent,, Ac., should be recorded, and for 
this purposo a body of village accountants, such as 
exists in every other part of India, and as did exist 
originally in Bengal, must be organiHud. In Buhav ami 
Orissa the institution had not fallen so utterly into 
dosuctmlo as elsewhere, and was revived by Sir G. 
Campbell in 1873, and these officers havo since then 
been working, it is understood, as well as was possible 
considering the imperfect materials they had to deal, 
with Tho Ramino Commission uige tho eomploto 
organisation, education, and disciplining of those 
accountants where they still oxist, and tho creation of a 
new body of accountants whore tho original holders of 
tho offico have entiroly disappeared. 

Second step ; the appointment (if a Supervising Staff, 

6. Tho second item in tho reform of agricultural 
statistics is to havo a stall’ of active subordinate officers 
employed m keeping the village accountants to their 
duty, inspecting their work, visiting tho villages in 
turn, and chocking the accuracy of all the items 
rocordud concerning it. In tho greater part of the 
North-WeHturn Provinces, such an establishment has 
already boon created; and it exists in a loss eomploto 
form which may need Borne expansion in Lho Punjab, in 
Borar, and in Madras. JSluowhero iL would have to bo 
created; and no better system can bo suggested to tho 
other provinces for an cxamplo than Umt of the North- 
Western Provinces in which tbe instructions for tho 
guidance of these officials liavo boon laid down in the 
fullest detail. The cost of this supervising staff, as of 
tho village accountants, might bo mot by a cess upon 
the land. It need hardly be added that in Madras and 
Bombay thou- supervision should extend to Lho .I'naui 
villages anil the estates of talukdars and zemindars, as 
well as to tho G ovornmonb ryotwari villages. 

Intorprovi/nc.ial Trade Statistics. 

7. Besides tho agricultural statistics kept up by the 
village accountants and the supervisors, it is uuuoasavy 
to ostablish a system of inLorprovincial triulo HtalisticM, 
by which a record mny bo kept of the oxporb and 
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import of the principal articles of production aurl con¬ 
sumption The use that was made in section 2 of such 
statistics as hare been compiled for yours in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces and for Wo years 
only in the North-Western Provinces, shews how 
valuable a guide they are towards an estimate of tlio 
economic condition of the agriculturist, The Famine 
Commission have learned with regret that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has lately decided to do away with, 
instead of enlarging and improving, the establishment 
that already exists for the collection of these statistics. 
The argument for this stop, that, as far as trade and 
commerce alone are concerned, the statistics of external 
and not of internal traffic are chiefly required, and that 
provincial limits are arbitrary ones based on no 
geographical boundaries, is no doubL a sound one ; 
but the application of these statistics to agricultural 
production and to the requirements of the population 
seems to have been overlooked. It is surely important 
that a Government should know whether its population 
raises more rice, wheat, cotton, tobacco, &e., than it 
consumes, or less, yet there is no method by which 
this can he learnt except by that of frontier registra¬ 
tion. It may he hoped that the Government of Tndia 
will, on a reconsideration of these arguments, he ready 
to revise its decision anil to sanction a scheme for 
registering the exports and imports of all the most 
important articles of trade which cross the boundaries 
of a province or presidency oti the mam lines of com¬ 
munication. The scheme need not he an expensive 
one. The chief traffic is yearly getting more and more 
concentrated on the railways ; it is now registered m a 
very cheap and efficient way by a method devised by 
Messrs. Buck and O'Conoi "(the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India have not affected this) on the East 
Indian Bailway and Oudh and Bolulkhand Railway, 
and the same method might he applied to other rasl- 
ways. The coasting trade also is registered River 
traffio only exists to any great extent between the 
North-Western Provinces and Bengal, and hetvreen the 
Punjab and Smd a single registering station in the 
Ganges and another on the Indus would suffice. Traffic 
hy bullock carts and pack-bullock passes no doubt 
along numerous lines, but here the rule of •- do minimis ” 
would apply, and it would be sufficient to select the few 
very important arterial lines and to establish register¬ 
ing posts on them. The control of those posts and the 
compilation of the returns they send m, would be 
naturally one of the duties of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, 


Third step ; creation oj an Agricultural Department in 

each Province 

8. Having provided thus for the annual rendition of e 
set of agricultural statistics based on accurate survey 
and field records end constantly tested and checked bj 
a special staff, and for returns of the mam imports ant 
exports of each Province, it is necessary to provide il 
ttm third place lor the existence of an officer or a set o: 
officers who shall he charged with the duty of compiling 
and collecting these statistics, extracting from there 
the information most important for the purposes oi 
administration, and laying it before the Governmenl 
and the public m an intelligible form In the attain- 
ment of this end, the Famine Commission recommend 
tie creation of an Agricultural Department, such as 

the N 01 'Western Provinces m 
1874-75, a specially competent officer being placed at 
ffie head In the want of such an officer, the North- 
Western Provinces presented till 1875 (and the Bombay 
Presidency, m some degree, still presents) tlm 
fiumn-Hn 7 f PBC J'“ Clc of a cnuiltl T Where dotailed m- 
inrm-^ if VaSt 11TL P ort,1 T 1C!e « painfully collected from 
SS 1 *r wa and “ tllen laboriously thrown 
SS? * Se0f - In tbe p ™jub, under the 

iiitellio-enf Flna “ clal Gommiasioners, a far more 
IratimtL p 1 - a 1 niadc of toe annual village-papers, 
b t still the Punjab Government recognises the import- 

feVodV S f aI f al Department on the mXof 

ductffin^ iT h n Fr 2Ti 3 ’ and aska fOT lts intro- 
_ p 0I1 +f ^ enfcra l Provinces and in Madras 

great attention has been paid hy the Phi of Or* 

tmn while they testify to ^progress ’SLTfe bTcn 
E&t- the ««* Ins 

Part to le taken by such a Department in Famine Relief. 


question of famine administration is extremely obvious * 
It is m the power of Government ti> secure the most 
absolutely accurate information as to the urea of land 
cultivated every year, and the crops it is sown with; 
and there is no reason why, in the course of time, it 
should lie impossible to obtain as accurate knowledge 
regarding the prospects and outturn of the crop as is 
possessed, for instance, m England But to effect this 
requites the continuous and concentrated attention of 
an expert, or a body of experls, such as only the insti¬ 
tution of an Agricultural Dcpartiuonf can provide At 
present there is much uncertainty as to tlm amount of 
the average yield of different crops , the j emeries in the 
second section have both shown this and have also laid 
down tho limits within which this uncertainty exists; 
and the more those limits are defined and made clear 
tho less room for uncertainty will remain. If tlm 
average area and tho average amount consumed and 
exported or imported are positively known, the average 
production is merely a matter of arithmetical calcula¬ 
tion. Steady and prolonged enquiry into those points 
will undoubtedly result m eliminating almost all 
elemonts of uncertainty. Having thus obtained a 
standard of avorago production, il, will lie easier for 
the officers of the Agricultural Department and for all 
district officers to give a sound estimate of the eolation 
which the acfcnal crop or each harvest boars to an avei- 
age crop. Mistakes will ho made at first, 1ml, in yours 
of ordinary fluctuation the range of prices subsequent 
to tho harvest will bo the heat tent of Uus accuracy of 
the estimate formed of that, harvest, and by degrees the 
estimate will be able to hoar that test; iiiid tlm con¬ 
tinuous record of outturn year by year ought to million 
to shew the condition of the agricultural population, 
whether they have been depressed by successive years 
f adversity, or the reverse; and tints is an important 
element in judging of their capacity to resist, a famine 
When a disiiBtrons drought occurs, the body of oflieors 
thus trained would bo able to estimate flic extent of 
loss and to form a forecast of coming distress toliilh 
different in its weight and value from the haphazard 
guesses now made whenever a forecast has to he IVnuuui. 

ItctisonablcnnsH of the. Bahc.me. 

10. In England, where thu ilctailod statistics of crop 
area arc supplied by purely voluntary arrungomonta, 
it is found possible for an agricultural export |,o travel 
through tho country and inspocL tho standing corn and 
to say — “tho food requirements are ;!() million 
quarters; the harvest will produce 10 million quitvloi-H 
and a balance of 14 million quarters must bo imported.” 
And the trading community at large accept his forecast 
and huso on it thmr orders to purchase; and the 
experience of years has proved tho general corrcotnosH 
of his estimate There is no reason why a similar 
result should not bo attained in any province of India ; 
why tho head of tho Agricultural Dopnrtmoiil, should 
not bo able to say “ tho crop this year will amount to 
so many tons, and as last year’s crop was a good one 
and food-stocks woro not depleted, there will probably 
be so much for export-” or “the year’s crop falls 
below tho requirements of the province by so imic.li and 
therefore it will be necessary for private trade to 
import the deficient quantity.” Besides its usefulness 
us a gmdo to traders, such information would lie in¬ 
valuable, not only for purposes of famine relief, but 
also for those of general administration , it would 
afford a basis for conclusions us to the reasonableness 
oJ tlio assessment of land revenue, anil the lineal 
history of each village would be on record against the 
time of resettlement; it would lead tlio attention 
of Government to the case of those parts of tho 
country which liko Jhansi or the Dceknn districts arc 
suffering either from the bivrronuess of tho soil or the 
improvident character of the people, and would thus 
pi event tho misery that ensues if Government only 
awakes to tho distress of the pnoplo at a time when 
matters have gone too far to bo remedied 


special Officers in each District under the Agricultural 
Department. 

11, The Agricultural Department,, as proposod by tho 
Famine Commiaaion, would co nsist of a secretary, who 

* Besides superintending agricultural mid Uad7^aUstics, the 
Agneultural Department in the No. th-Westcrn Provinces has 
other dunes, which »ie laid do w u in Bir .1. Strachey'a minute, 
and which relate principally to the introduction of improvements 
in field implements and of new staples. These matters would 
he attended to by the Department in other Provinces, and they 
arc only not referred to here because it is wished to concentrate 
attention on the main topic of the share this Department should 
take in warning the Government of the approach of famine 
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would. remain with the Government anil bo its nioulh- 
piece, director or executive head of the department, 
having under him a body of subordinate officials 
There should be a special officer of the rank of a 
deputy collector in each district, who would (besides 
lookin'* after the village accountants and their super¬ 
vising staff and the trado registers) bo engaged in fcho 
same kind of work as that which the head, ot the 
department would perform for the whole province or 
presidency he would work out tho some calculation 
us to the population of tho district and thoir ordinary 
consumption and requirements, would ascertain as far 
as possible how the balance of trade in tho chief 
articles of production and consumption lies as regards 
that district, and would deduce therefrom an estimate 
of the average outturn and rate of production within 
the district. He would learn by continuous applica¬ 
tion of his mind to this main subject, to judge the 
prospects of each, crop ancl the relation of tlic actual 
to the average harvest, and ■would thus be the eye of 
the head of the department, whoso forecast in lime of 
drought, when based on (the reports scnt^ip to him by 
a trained observer m each district and assisted by his 
own observation and enquiry, would be nnSro valuable 
and trustworthy than when based on his own experience 
alone 


UscfitliivdS of sail Officers for other I'mpasub. 

12 , Her is this tho only way in which such a body 
of officers would assist tho Government in preparing 
for a campaign against famine: they would form the 
permanent nucleus of a system of village inspection, 
and would be perpetually employed m collecting the 
information which is so much needed by Government 
m carrying out measures of relief. They would learn 
more about tho condition of classes—who arc prosperous 
and who depressed, what tho causes of depression are, 
and what are the number and tho location of tho 
classes who would he tho first to succumb under Liu: 
pressure of scarcity and high prices. They would 
stimulate the lauded classes to apply for advances for 
tho improvement of their land, and would watch ovor 
the outlay and tho repayment of such advances. They 
would be specially utilised in making the enquiries 
which would lead in times of distress to tho suspension 
of the land revenue. They might be specially em¬ 
ployed m sanitary enquiries and might, bo put m charge 
of the vital statistics, busying themselves both in 
improving tho coiTectiiess of the registration and in 
investigating the causes of any phenomena which that 
registration brings to light. The extent of tho food- 
stocks, the ebb and flow of local trade, tho course of 
prices, the current rates of interest charged on loans 
to different classes, the customary wages paid for 
different kinds of labor, tho deficient or superabundant 
supply of any kind of labor,—those and other subjects 


akin to those, on all of which our information J3 at 
present fin 1 from being full and precise, might come 
within tho scope oT their enquiries. 

Ijost, of tho Tistahlishmmit. 

13. Tho cost of such ail establishment would un¬ 
doubtedly bo considerable The mere pay of a ilopnty 
collector on Bs 250 a month lor 171 principal districts 
would be Bs. 522,000 a year and if I,buy am on two or 
three grades to allow for promotion anil reward, tho 
cost, including travelling charges and establishment, 
would hardly fall short of 10 lakhs of rupees. This 
would cost each Province or Presidency from 1.) to 
2 lakhs of rupees a year, and would probably have 1.0 
be mot from Provincial "Resources Besides this, it 
may be i-easonably doubted whether 171. officers el such 
calibre aud special aptitudes could bo found at once ; 
and nothing would be more fatal than 1,o start snob an 
experiment wiLb. men of tho class of tho average, native 
official who have been trained to perform certain 
definite duties, but have as a, rule littlo originality or 
independent habits of though I,. The Commission 
would, therefore, probably not advocate tho appoint¬ 
ment of the full complement of officers at oneo, but 
would rather that Government should proceed expm'i- 
mentally, and that appointments to these posts should 
be made as fit men aro found, the experiment being 
first, tried in the districts where there is most four of 
famine occurring, such as TJohar mid Orissa, in Bengal, 
the trans-.fumna and Rohilkluvivd districts in the 
North-'Western Provinces, tho Delhi and Sirsa divisions 
m tho Punjab, tho Dockitn il ml riels in Bombay, tho 
Ceded Districts in Madras, &u If tho anticipations 
formed as to tho usefulness of snob appointments are 
realised there, the system could lie extended to other 
parts as suitable anil trained officers grow up to fill 
tltf posts Or, again, instead of appointing a "Native 
Officer to onoli District, it might bo more UHoi’iil to 
appoint mi English Officer of Urn Covenanted Civil 
Service to oncli Division, mid especially so if any lire 
sent, out after receiving a Hcionlillu Ir.Vmhtg at the 
Cirencester or any other Agricultural College Thin 
class of officers would at lirsf bo morn useful to the 
Hoad of tlio Department than a Native Deputy Col¬ 
led,or, as being hotter trained to combine anil compile 
information and to draw just conclusions, bill, I,Imre 
may well he room for appointing officers of both 
clllBSOS 

14, The duties of tho Director of Agriculture in each 
province would be to super vino those special Distric.il 
Officers, and to neb us tho adviser of the Laml Govern¬ 
ment, through tho secretary in charge of the. Dopin't- 
niont. Bat on this subject there is nothing to add to 
what haa already been saul in Tara. 125 of the ltoporl,, 
Part 1. 

C. A. 10—27-9-7!). 


Note on Crop Experiments in the Bombay Presidency, by Mr. , 1 . B. Phi Eh. 


Crop experiments are intended to serve the double 
purpose of assisting to arrive at a, conclusion regarding 
the average produce of different classes of laud, with a 
view to forming an estimate of the gross production of 
a district, and of supplying facts which will enable us 
to guess at the proportion tho assessment on various 
soils bears to the productive powers of those soils. 
Erom a multitude of experiments conducted during 
three years in tho Bombay Presidency, a fairly 
numerous selection has been made of those relating* to 
bajri, ragi, jowari, wheat, and rice. 

A review of the papers brings ono to tbo conclusion, 
at which nearly every officer concernod in their jircparn- 
tion arrived, that the experiments are conducted on too 
petty a scale to be a safe foundation for theories. But 
they are not altogether useless. 

Tho first thing—more striking than any thing else— 
to be learnt, is the amazing differences in the outturn 
of dry land, compared with tho comparative uniformity 
in the return from wet. Take bajri. The season of 
1872-73 is favourable, and there is an average outturn of 
378 lbs. per acre. The next year is not so good, and 
the outturn averages 331 lbs. ; but tho individual 
experiments range from 112 lbs. to 790 lbs. How look 
at another of the groat food-supplying crops, jowari. 
The favourable season of 1872-73 gives about 1,000 lbs. 
to the acre ; hut next year tho failure is almost complete, 
and 1874-75 is, if anything, worse. 


The next point is, the tendency of (Invorniucut 
officers is rather to dwell upon tlio returns of Mio good 
years, and to pass over tlio bad years as if quite 
exceptional ami abnormal But in estimating the 
produce ol‘ a country, it would seem safe to take jnl 
of a favourable season’s crop for l.ho average crop on tho 
poorer soils, and to allow for at loast one of tlio main 
sowings failing annually on all dry soils. Ami this, 
too, as regards assessment. Many a ryot between 1873 
and 1875 must have left tho villago bauiu, to pay the 
assessment, and must bavo borrowed grain to live on 
boBidas. And thoso figures thus give a peep of village 
life, and show how essential it is that, whether uhnuhn- 
meut is high or low, some ono with oiipiLul (Uovemnuml, 
or tho bania) must annually, somewhere or other, step 
in to retain tho smaller ryot where lie is. Wo nr> o, too, 
how tho extension of cultivation, accompanied by Hums 
increase of population, may inivo had its alumo in. 
adding to indebtedness 'I’hose figures show how tlio 
possession of the poorer lands calls for capital, or wo 
should say, perhaps, necessitates borrowing, 'film 
bumper crop will pay tho man who is prudent and ban 
a littlo capital or credit. As tong as a population was 
settled on tho best lands, fcho people were more iudo- 
pendent; now they have spread themselves over all 
lands, they loan moro on tho bonia. 

The first conclusion, therefore, from fcho experiments, 
is caution before accepting the outturn of good yours. 
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either aa a measure for gross average production, or as 
a proof of the ability of ryots to pay an assessment. 
The next is that it is the poorer lands and smaller 
ryots, that ire have to he anxious about and that require 
protection It Is these lands and ryots who are passing 
to thebanias, and these figures show us how. Because 
of the assessment? Not altogether—for a man must 
borrow to live. One last remark. The best outturn on 
poor soils is, of course, from fields that have been well- 
manured. But it seems scarcely fair to accept these 
yields as a pooof of a light assessment It is tho 


average state of agriculture on those inferior lands that 
must fix the average yield and must bear tho assess¬ 
ment. A field well-manured is like a field with, a well 
in it • each improvement is tho result of the ryot's 
capital, and if he is allowed tho well, ho should bo 
allowed the extra manure. No sottloment officer would 
defend a high rate on good dry land, because somo 
ryots had introduced water and got largo profits. Why 
should ho even mention hoavj' yields on poor lands 
very highly manured? 

A. W—1-10-78. 


BAJRI. 

Season of 1872-73. 


Disteict. 

"S-S 

■sJ 

& « 
w 

Total Area Tested. 

Actual Outturn in 
lbs. 

Outturn per Aero 
m lbs. 

Assessment per 
Acre. 

CJ 

54 

tf*3 

I? 

Cj 
xn 

ft* 

° « 

|| 

> f- 

a, a 

SC 

Is 

4lj 

§ £ 

-g s 

Cj tfl 

O in 

P, a> 

Grain 

Straw. 

Griun. 


Poona - | 

Total - 

Nagar - 

Nasik - | 

Total • 

Grand Total 

3 

4 

Acres 

_s 

1 o 

1. 

A. 0. 

0 12 

0 8 

91 5 
57'7 

179 
227 | 

305 

228 

597 

1,136 

Its. A. P. 

0 11 0 
011 9 


Its. A. I*. 

i 


7 

1 

0 20 

149 2 

406 

298 

812 


Old. 

10 9 7 

14,if to 1. 

O 

«J 

1 Ji, 


143 5 

398 

358 

995 

0 10 4 

Old. 

19 15 8 

12]} to 1 

3 

3 

_9_ 1 

A | 

0 18 

0 9 

163'6 
138 6 

574 

213 

363 

616 

* 

1,275 

947 

0 0 10 

0 11 6 




6 

16 

« | 


302-2 


448 

1,106 

0 10 8 

Old. 

n o o 

17 to 1 


0 63 

594-9 

1,591 

378 

1,010 

0 10 10 

Old. 




Season of 1873-74 


Nasik . 11 

Total - | 

6 1 
3 

S 

1 3 0 

1 A 

0 12 

0 6 

75 

74 

,_ 

250 

493 

— 

0 6 11 

0 5 8 

— 

— 


| ^ i -rfo 

0 18 

149 

— 

331 

— 

0 6 4 

Old 

6 ll - ^ 

16 to 1 


Season of 1874-75. 

Nasik - 

1 

1 

* 

0 4 1 

| Sh 

— 

85 


0 13 6 

0 11 6 

Q ° 

Is 

|lI3 0 

3 to 1 


Gene> al Jlcsult. 


Number op Dibtbicts | 

Number of Experiments. 1 

Ai’en tested Acres. 

| Outturn per Acre in 11 >m. 

Grain 

I S fcraw. 

3 1 

1 

26 

: 2~; j 

373 

1,010 


Bewares.—-T he seasons were on the whole good for bajri. In 1872-73, the yield per acre varied from 190 lbs 
of gram m the Poona district to 790 lbs in Nasik. In 1874-75, all the experiments wore in Nasdc and tho 
yield varied from. 5181bs. to 1121bs Only one experiment was made in 1874-75, and it was also in Nasik 
and gave only 851bs The experienced survey officer, Mr. Matcher, said it was poorest cron h e evof sat 
but that as every fifth row was “ tor,” i should be added to the value of the produce. ? P 

The assessment in the first year’s experiments ranged from 6 as. to Bs. . - 1 3 0 

The assessment in the second year’s experiments ranged from 4 as. to Its. Q a q 

The assessment in the third year’s experiments was from - - . . - 0 13 C 

tmt* ° f 1 “ appeared ia the IJomhay “ in 1872 

do C “ewT “If haTe 8,11 Pe<3U macl ° °" meditlm alld P oor soils, and therefore 

average yield of the class of ^hd'experhoientedupmi^ 0 rii ^ eBcnti ^ tbe 
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JOWARI 


Reason of 1873-73. 
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4 
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0 

— 
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7 
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22 
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0 14 

2 
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_ 

_ 

5 

a 

10 

0 

12 
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0 10 

5 

— 

— 
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12 
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Yd 

0 

34 
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1,093 

4,129 
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9 

— 
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13 

AS. 

| 2 U 

0 

38 
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3,845 

0 14 3 

New. 
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— 
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3 

— 

0 
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11 
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i 
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10 
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-- 

-- 
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0 
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0 

— 
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7 

a 

0 

CO 

00 
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1873. 





Season of 1874-75. 



Diiajswak. 







1 


1874, 


~ -- ~ i 

Jowari with tur. 

Gadalc 

3 

.( 

4- 

0 30 

150 

588 

200 

784 

0 8 8 

Out Due. 

8 11 4 

16 kd 

,, 4- tur. 

Karajgi 

3 

* 

0 30 

100 

1,500 

133 

2,000 

10 0 


7 C 10 

7 to 1 

and gram. i 













Jowari + tur. 

hi awalguud 

3 

J ' 
4 

0 30 

5G8 

3,765 
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5,020 

18 2: 

„ Nov. 

15 12 0 

10 1.0 1 

,, 4- tur. 
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1 

A 

4 
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1 

1 

0 10 

28 
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1,412 
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— 

3 5 0 
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11 
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— 
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— 
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Poona. 










. 

-- 


Indapur 

1 

1 

0 10 

60 


24,0 


10 0 


r, io o 

F, 1 J . 1 

T 

Jowari . -1 

Bhimtadi - 

1 

1 

4 

0 10 

60 

— 
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_ 

0 12 0 

( S 

r, o 7 

5‘J | () j 

l 

Sirnr. 

1 

1 

2 0 

0 2 

25 

— 
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— 

0 14 0 

i 

10 12 5 

12 lo 1 


Total - 

3 

11 
a u 

0 22 

145 

— 

264 

— - 

0 14 0 

— 

7 6 11 

8 U> 7 


Jxemarles -The results in. these experiments are so 
variousthat it does not seem -worth while to compile 
yield in the second set of the 
1872-7o tests in Sholapur is raised by some bumper 
crops, said to he most rare and duo to the good season 1 
Otherwise so high an average as 2,0001bs. per aero 


1 The yield in Poona and Sholapur varied from -lolbs. to 
2,8001bs. per acre. 

Q 3105. 


would not have been got. Tim first of the Brunch 
crops is described by Lieu I,enunl-ColoiusI 1’ruHccl.l, who 
took the test, as a “splendid” crop Thu ol.bcr’tests 
were, mostly of “ good ” crops. 

Of the 1873-74 experiments m JDlmrwar dial,riot, 
bolonel Anderson says the sen,Hon in the Nawnlguud 
taluk and Nargund Pctlie wan inuimiully luul ■ fro- 
qucnfcly the jowari was cut for fodder only. 'Mr. Anding 
Deputy Collector, who took the I.ohIh, ways, that if the 
jowari paid expenses it was well: mostly it guro no 

l" 
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«rain this year. The Poona testa show equally poorly. 
One a-rigoieJ. goonta gave l,5201bs. per acre: the six 
dry goontas only produced 1601bs per acre. The season 
was very bad in Sholapur also. 


In 1874-75, Mr. Steward Bays the jowari crops com. 
pletely failed in the Uar.ij gi taink of Dhaiwar. ITe 
chose the heat crops he could And. The crop m the 
Poona taluk iB described as “ bad.” 


EAGi. 

Season of 1872-73. 


District. 

H-i ® 

° S 
u o 

si 
i 1 

£ K 

Area Tested. 

Actual Outturn in 
lbs. 
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Season of 1873-74. 
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a 
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A 
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3 
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— 
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2 

3 

1 

3 

A 

u 

i 

i 
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0 20 
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0 10 
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2,352 
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1,680 
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1,480 
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4,704 

1,493 

2,832 

0 6 3 

0 6 10 

0 13 0 
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2 10 
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2,787 

0 8 1 


20 0 7 

39 to 1 

Season of 1874—75. 
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General Result. 


Districts, l 

Experiments. 

Area tested 
Acres. 

Outturn per Acre in lbs, 

Avem.no Assess¬ 
ment per Aero 

Average value of 

"Proportion of 
Pi'odnm Value to 



Grain. 

Straw. 


Assessment. 

o 

' 

22 

42 

1,256 

2,855 

0 8 11 

21 5 3 

38 to 1 


Remarks .—In the seven experiments undertaken in 
1872-73, the yield varied from 8321bs. to 2,0321hs. of 
gram per acre. The former return was from a “ fair” 
crop on soil assessed at 0-15-8. The latter was from 
an “ excellent” crop on land assessed at 6 annas. 
Both experiments were in the Kalghatghi taluk, where 
Colonel Anderson says the rainfall was.not favourable. 
The heavy returns from ragi attrr cd attention .- 
Colonel Anderson writes it is not a i-sky crop, but 
requires manure, or fallows. The finest ragi is seen in 
" Kuwfri ” land; but in good years great returns aro 
obtainable throughout. The Revenue Commissioner 
points out, however, that in hilly lands fallows are the 
rule, and this would, aa Colonel Anderson admits, raise 
the proportion the assessment would hear. Mr, Tedder 
would only take one crop m three years, and this would, 
raise the proportion for dry lauds by one-third, or make 
it 13 to 1, instead of 38 to 1. But this would only he 
true of ragi grown in Malnad taluks. 


Inl873-74, the yield in Hangal is said by Mr. Steward, 
Socond Assistant Collector, to have boon atloctod by a 
want of rainfall ; 1m therefore calls the outturn 
“ moderate ” and “ inferior.” Mr, Oimuany, Assistant 
Collector, writes that the Dharwar taluk experiments 
were on very poor stony red soil: one field had not 
been manured : the other two were full ol' grass ahd 
weeds. In Karajgi, Mr. Steward says, the tost was 
from exceptionally good land (13 annas assessment), 
manured: and the whole fiold generally yields a con¬ 
siderably higher average. 

In 1874—75, the outturn is brought down by two of 
the experiments ; one on poor soil, noither manured 
nor weeded (13a annas); the other of a spoilod crop 
owing to heavy ram. In the third experiment, 
the yield was l,8881bs. of grain (15 annas assess¬ 
ment). The land was well cared for and annually 
cropped. , 
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WHEAT. 
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*10 

0 37 

532 

_ 

575 

. . 

1 3 

3 

New 

Assess- 



Nasik 










merit. 




• 

3 

3 

0 15 

329 

—- 

877 

— 

0 15 

4 

Old 

Asscsh* 

mold, 





3 

A 

0 15 

169 

— 

445 

— 

0 14 

4 




’ 

Total - 


4 

7 

— U ! 

0 14' 

447 

— 

1,277 

— 

1 0 

3 

" 




23 


2 19 

1,646 


665 

— 

0 15 

0 


A-vonL^o 

VulutJ — RiH. 

1!) 1,0 1 








l 
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Remarks .—Tlie returns here vary considerably. The season in tho Dliarwnr taluks was a very bad mio. 


rice. 


Season of 1872-73. 
Southern Division. 


DlSTltlCT 

Number of 
lfixpen merits 

Total Ai ra 
tented. 

( 1 ut turn 

in 

nor Aero 
lbs. 

AnseHNirimil 
j>»r Aero. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

District ot Diiauwau. 


A., ft. 




Bankapur ......... 

5 

i 5 

2,823 

2,529 

1 15 8 

r 



2,73-1, 

2,552 

3 8 1) 

Kalghatghi ..... . ...1 


1 0 

2,020 

2,380 

3 6 5 

c 


0 30 

1,577 

2,852 

3 10 8 

Total - * 



2,188 

2,623 

3 0 (> 

Hongal 

5 

1 10 

2,745 

2,217 

2 0 11 

Grand Total 

21 

5 0 

2,463 

2,503 

2 5 7 
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Season of 187-1-75. 



Distilict. 

. M 

u a 

gs 

a’E 

Area tested Acic. 

Outturn ihu Aero 
in 1 )jh, 

A HS(»HHnH'llt 
jut Ami 




B v 



Gram. 

j Straw. 



Kaxara Dibtuiot 
Y ellapur talulc - 
Supa taluk - 

Karwar taluk -1 
Kumpta taluk 

5 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Acre's. 

i 

. 7 
£ 1> 

1 

± 

* 1 

i n 
Si) 

1 0 

0 14, 

0 10 

0 10 

0 38 

2.-282 

2,177 

2,830 

1,02-1. 

2,173 

2,971, 
t, L-tii 
3,612 

3,177 

2 5 3 

3 7 9 

5 4, 0 

2 7 0 

1 6 4, 11 
(4. 4 0 

Above ghiUs. 

Below ” 

(salt.) 

Unmirvoyod. 

New survey rate. 


• Total 

16 

21- 

2 32 

2,154 

2,980 

4 0 2 


Rica (red) - 
Black nee - ) 

Waltige rice - 5 
Rice 

Karwar 

Kanaka District. 
Kumpta 

Sirsi- - -1 

Supa - 
Mmidgod - 

2 

l 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

i i 

1 

1 

3, 

2 

0 20 

1 0 

0 10 

0 20 

0 20 

0 20 

2,064 

2,240 

1,120 

2,760 

2,040 

2,424 

» • 

• _ 

3,398 

4,562 

5 4 0 

4 !) 6 

2 1 0 

3 5 0 

2 5 10 

2 11 11 

Second or hot weather 
crop. 

A second crop could he 
grown on half the 
laud, 


Total - 

16 

21 

2 30 

2,230 

— 

3 0 ft 

1 All cut in October and 
Nov ember. 









Rice - 

V J5 (Moal Bhfit)) 

■ „ (Dad BHfc) V 

a i a a f 

a a ( 

,, (Sakai sali) ) 

Dharwak District 
Kalghatgi- - j 

Hangal . - j 

Dharwar - - j 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

\ 

-f 

1 

1 

i 

11 

i 

- * 

- 

2,540 

763 

2,176 

3,208 

824 

1,491 

960 

4,592 

1,97!) 

4,512 

4,792 

2,280 

183 

60 

3 2 0 

2 10 8 

1 4, 0 

1 ft 0 

0 13 3 

3 7 ft 

1 11 0 

Irrigated, Nov. 1873. 
[’IT; , 

November 1873. 

•* 7f 

n ft 

>> ft 

'> ?J 


Total - 

16 

3; 

— 

1,558 

2,096 

2 0 1) 
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Wote on Crop Experiments in the Bombay Presidency, by Mu. B. 


I*Ml LB, 


There are crop experiment papers up to 1875-6 In¬ 
clusive. Some are published and others passing 
through the press. The experiments are to be con¬ 
tinued. It does not appear that any fresh instructions 
have been issued about them. 

2. But I am not sure how tho experiments are to bo 
made mni e practical by tho selection of real exemplar 
fields The instructions to lie found iu the papers 
appear to have been followed, and the experiments have 
been applied to fields of all qualities, and conducted 
with care. The criticism generally appliod to them is 
that the tests should he taken on larger areas. But J 
think this wonld occasion additional risk of error or 
fraud. A large number of the experiments were on a 
quarter of an acre each. If tho classification (i e . soil 
quality) of this area is noted as has been often pro¬ 
posed, and the history of the crop ascertained, it docs 
not seem impossible to infer correctly tho relativity of 
the test area audits produce to the surrounding land 
and its produce. Many of tho necessary details are 
given in the statements. 

3 The experiments have taken every kind or land— 
wot and ary, nee^and, rich juar land, light bajra land, 
land paying Rs. 3, 4, or 5 an acre in Gnzerat, and laud 
paying from 4 annas an acre upwards in the Deccan : 
laud that has had. too much rain, land that has had too 
1 . and , ttla * has had tho right amount at tho 
right time; land well cultivated and land neglected; 
laud manured and land not manured ; and these con. 
cations are noted to help our non elusions 

4. There are so many variable elements in the oaleu. 
tbere 1S no such thing as an average field. 
The assessments are believed to show the quality of the 
soil and should be a guide to the produce, other factors 
being constant, but who can calculate how the chances 
of the season will affect it? And the amount of in 
dusfiy and enterprize of the eultivatei^lero 

ditions 

carefully noted, continued over a long senes of Bensons, 


is liicely to allortl tho best means of judging what the 
facts about production aro ; and tho average) vatu of 
production can. only be uu inlorouoo formed with very 
great caution from a careful comparison of tho results. 

6. 1 think the experiments on about the present areas 
should bo continued Irom year to your in ouch district 
and on ail the principal crops, so that, with an aoourido 
rooord ol rainfall, tamo of sowing and reaping, Ac. , tho 
relation of season to producto may bo roduood to somo- 
tlung lilco certainty Uy a wide induction. 

7. Meanwhile) the papers before us hooiii full of 
valuable lnioi'matiou. T'lio average and maximum pro- 
cluce arc most important, for of course wo know that 
land often returns little or nothing, but wo do not yet 
know what IS tho maximum capacity of production of 
each laud of cultivatim,. When wo know in what Tiro- 
portion oi Reasons, m what districts, and with what 
constancy the higher rates arc obtainod, wo shall lie 

cultivation ° amVu ld ' 1111 aYei ' ll « 1 ' <>f tlui returns to 

■ *L As 1(1 if! ’ W r laa y foarn a good deal. Eor instanco, 
mtho papers ol 187:3 wo sec that in an cxneptmmilly 
H ood season at Kuruuilu (hholapur) land asHussed under 
a lupoo an aero gave a hotter return of pair than any 
ictum given oi the land m Broach assessed at Its. 4, 5, 
or b pur acre. 

.AP° question arises whether the high rates in 

ratns iV ^ tQU bw ^ yaH compared with Lhe low 
■ ,V ocoaa ’ lmd Iho answer supplied to the 

nrorL r 1U - 1 ? pors Huom tn »>o Unit the rate of 
pioduclion in Broach is not only higher but more oven, 

fluctuations 0 1Du0CIU1 (dry 01 ‘ 0 P) undergoing extremo 

thom^lfT W f y 11,0 P ro,lu <= u of irrigated land whore 
the supply.ol water is constant, is ovouly high. 

adorned for dry crop produce in tho 
Deccan must obviously be..placcd low. 

ai>^, a +L til0 production of rice land in the Oonean and 

also FI, ° n ^ S b f lts w surprisingly lui-go. Hore 

also tho rainfall 1H great and fairly rogular. 
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10. The effect of careful cultivation is thus noted.— 


On one-i’oui’tli of an acre, rice return to 

good cultivation. 

Slovenly cultivation ' 

Return on one-eighth, of acre; rice, good 
cultivation ------ 

Slovenly cultivation - - 

Return on onc-fom-tli acre ; rice, good 
cultivation—with manure . 

Middling—no manure - 

Bad. 


307 

290 

233 

106 

379 

132 

52 


In the first and second of these instances tho quality of 
the slovenly land (judged by assessment) was better 
than that of the well cultivated land. So much for 
thrift. In tlie third instance, the quality of the 
" good ” and “ middling ” is the same. 

The produce m Nawalgund in 1873-74, a bad year, 
may he compared with that in 1874-75, an average 
year. , . , . 

11 Mr. Wingate says of the produce ot jowan:— 
“ The favourable seasonol’ 1872-73 gives ab#a%l,000 lbs 
“■ to the acre j but nest year tho failure is aknost com. 

“ plcto, and 1874-75 is,'if anything, worse.” And lie 
infers that the failure was such as to drive the ryot to 
borrow money to pay his assessment 

Turning to his table, I see that the rates of produc¬ 
tion quoted arc— 

1873- 74 - - 076, 212, 370, 376 lbs. per 

acre. 

Average 408i 

1874- 75 - - 200, 133, 757, 640, 112, 

240, 240, 420 lbs. per 
aora. 

Average 342J. • 

I see the average produce assumed for jowuri iu the 
Central Provinces is in various districts, 300, 302, 322, 
364, 400, 406, 435, 467, 480, 500, 582, 716 lbs. per acie 
So that there, 408 or 34-2 lbs would be called an average 
rather than a complete failure. No doubt, however, 
the 1,000 llis. rate is exceptional for the Deccan, and an 
average above 500 lbs. would not be safe. 

12 In working out the problem of a ryot’s transac¬ 
tions on the assumed average Deccan holding of 40 
acres, with the average number of persons at six acres 
per head. I took 400 lbs. per acre as bis produce, and 
and showed that with grain at 40 lbs per rupee ho had 
a handsome surplus, alter paying assessment and other 
charges, for optional expenditure. 

13. The action of prices un this question must not be 
overlooked; of course the ryot buys no grain and only 


sells his surplus, after providing food. If tho i crop 
is short, Ins loss is partly made up by tbo higher 


price. . 

14 Another lino of enquiry suggested by these 
papers is as to the elloc/L of the size ol holdings- Lhc 
average is stated to be— 


Guzcrat 

Deccan 

SMC 

Concan 


31 to 14 acres. 

30 to 53 ,, 

25 to 36 ,, 

10 to 12 ,, 


The number of people per house 
census— 


is given by tlie 


Guzerat - 
Deccan - 
Concan - 


3 65 
5 43 
5-73 


The pressure of population is— 

Guzerat - - - 278'77 per square mile. 

Concan - 240'10 ,, 

Deccan - 1*46 97 ,, 


It is 501 m Kairn and 382 m Sur.it; but only 90 in 
Nnsick and Ull in Klinndeiidi 

15 Mr. Redder has some useful remarks on tins 
point in tho papers beforo us. The higher cultivation 
and greater production of valuable produce, in Guzerat 
(sugar-cane, tobacco, oilseeds, Ac ) supports a pressure 
of population quite double that in tlie Docciui and in 
better condition. The soil of Sholapur or Poona could 
not support double its present population without a tar 
higher cultivation than exists or porhaps than the soil 
will bear 

16. The Concan appears able to support a large popu¬ 
lation by tlie application of thrift to the cultivation ot 
small rice plots with a constant rainfall and largo 
return. Mr Bawd describes llio Oamiunis us parsi- 
mSiiious, careful, and enterprising, us conti-iisted with 
Die Deccan 1 - 3 - 0 1, who is extravagant, improvident, 
sluggish He iin.de the cause 111 thoiuiociHsitjMor steady 
industry in the Concan, while the Deccan black soil 
with loss labour givos large returns. It should bo 
added that the caprice of him seasons in the Deccan is 
unfavourable to steady industry. 

16. Tho great influence .of evenness of return for 
labour 011 the character of the cultivators is one of tho 
chief points suggested by IhoHO papers. Tho necessity 
for steady maintained industry is of courso 11 stimulus 
to intelligent anti thrifty agriculture, and ih a preferable! 
condition to that when there is sometimes a, large sur¬ 
plus, which is absorbed by tho salmkur, and somotimen 
a deficit which adds lo the ryot’s debt 

12-11-78. .1 B. P. 


Area, Population, Cultivation, and Revenues oe Native States, with Remarks 
as to tiie System oe Assessing the Land Revenue, and on tue Incidence 
oe Taxation as compared with that in Prutsii Territory. 


RAJPUTANA. 


The information available on the above subject as 
regards Rajpntana is not so complete as it might be, 
and the figures being mostly only approximate, arc 
very conflicting in several cases. The total area of all 
the States in Rajputana cannot bo stated accurately, as 
surveys have not been carried out as yet in all the 
territories. And of the population correct statistics 
are not available, no proper census having been taken ; 
all that has been done 1 2 is to calculate approximately 
the number of people m each of tho States “mainly 
“ upon the basis of counting the villages and obtaining 
“ a fair average of the number inhabiting an ordinary 
“ village ” 

1.—Bncaxm 

, Beginning from the north-west corner, the Bikanir 
SLute is said in the Rajputana Gazetteer to have an area 
of 22 340 " square miles, and a population of 350,000 
souls , 3 while Mr. Martelli, Assistant Agent to tho 
Governor-General, 111 his answers to the Famine Com¬ 
mission, says its area is 17,636 square miles, and its 
population 539,000, and that the information given in 
his answers is derived from the Durbar recordsr 

1 Rajputana Gazetteer of 1879, p, 81, 

2 Pages 1 and 179. 

3 Page 88, but p. 193 gives it as 300,000, according- to the 

Slate returns. 


The annual revenues of the State arc given 111 tho 
Gazetteer as Its 10,58,5.V4, 1 with the caution that the 

figures must be taken us at best nppioximate,” Of 
this sum, Rs. 4,85,997 are said Lo represent tho lnutl- 
revenuo. and Its 2,34,975 (given under l,Lu> bead of 
" oflier sources ”) include tlie proceeds from tho sale of 
land, from unclaimed property, from Mint and from 
adoption fees. 

In the klialsu villages tho assessment is made yearly 4 
by the revenue officer at his own discretion. Tlutro arc 
two modes of assessment—one called liali, 111 which 
collections arc made 111 cash anti kind; anil the oilier 
called pusaiti, in winch cash payment alone is made. 
The cash rate per liali or plough is generally Rs. 2 ; lhc 
collections in kind (gram) vary from one-fourth to oue- 
cighth of tho produce Oultivalors 11 HOinotinuiH take 
leases from tho villago proprietors on annual rent. It 
is considered unjust to evict a cultivator before the suc¬ 
cession of crops is complete. The routs charged by tho 
Thakurs arc realised from the cultivators in various 
ways; sometimes a third of the crop is taken, and 
sometimes a fixed charge ia levied on a household. 
Ten rupees foi 70 to 80 biglias 1 in a common rent for 

1 Page 186. 

2 Raipntana Gazetteer, p. 188. 

J lbut, p, lsy. 

1 Biglm—70 cubits square, iabout 8 annas au acre. 
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hairy a 3 to charge wlieri they hold villages in farm, 
while smaller proprietors often take hat ojie-fcmrlh. 
The revenue rates in fiscal villages are Rs. 10 per 100 
bighas from Jats, anil somewhat leas from Brahmans, 
Rajpuh. and other favoured castes, a portion of the 
crop being usually taken in kind over and above the 
money rating 

The above rates are for the autumn crop, which is 
the only crop over much the greater part of Bikaner. 
In the few tracts which give a spring crop the rents are 
paid in kind, the proportion being from one-fourth Lo 
one-seventh. These rates are supplemented 1 by irregu¬ 
lar additions when good harvests enable the villagers to 
pay more. 

No statistics can he given of the average area under 
cultivation The land under cultivation varies accord¬ 
ing to the number of population in each district anil 
their means . 1 


II.— Jesamih. III.— JoDJirtm. 

The Jesalmir State Comprises an approximate area 
of 16,417 square nnlcs. and has a population of 72,009 
The area of Jodhpur or Marwar is stated in the 
Bajpntuna Clazeteei " 1 to be 37.000 square miles, and its 
population to number 2,000,000 ; but Captain Barr, in 
his replies s to the Pauiine Commission’s inquiries, 
gives the figures as 35,000 and 2,850,000 respectively 
The revenue of Jesalmir is said to be ono lakh, and 
that of Marwar is not stated." 

There is no regular assessment, of the land,' nor has 
the revenue been settled for auy term of years in any 
portion of these States on fixed principles such as 
pertain to land settlements m British territory and m 
some Native States The general principle of collec¬ 
tion of land revenue in Marwar and Jesalmir is a 
deduction from the produce in kind at harvest time, 
This collection varies in different districts according to 
custom. The largest payment m land known is half of 
the actual produce; the smallest is one-eighth; the 
ordinary collection is one-fourth. 

There are no statistics available regarding the areas 
under cultivation in these two States 8 (Jesalmir and 
•Jodhpur), r ‘ but from enquiries instituted by the Durbar 
it. is calculated that about throo-eiglifchs of tho populated 
area of Marwar or Jodhpur is brought under cultivation. 
In Jesalmir the cultivated area is very considerably 
less. It is probable that not more than one- 
tweutioth part of the land is cultivated; and from these 
calculations must be excluded the purely desert tracts 
of both States, where there ia neither cultivation nor 
population. 

TV.—KisiniK&.van. 

Regarding the Kishengarh State no information can 
be derived, except that its estimated area is 817 square 
miles, and that it- has a population of 105,000 0 


V.—Smom. 

Of the Sirohi State, the area is estimated to bo 2 057 
square miles, and the population is said to be 153 000 10 
The revenue of the State is derived mainly from laud 
supplemented by the customs, and is partly m land 11 
to Es. 1,50,939 in the year ending Juiy 
7, -7' w kich vas , an unfavourable year, owing to tho 
failure of the early crops and tho enhanced prices of 
grass ana food. 1 

Tt —UnAirtm. 

"We coxae next to the Udaipur or Mey war Stale , 1 - 1 with 
It l fiflm area of 13,674 square miles, its population 
of 1.161,400, and its large revenue But here also 
tne ngnres are approximations, no census 15 havinc ever 
been taken, and no survey made .' 1 Eegardinf the 

' Eajpntana Gazetteer, p. iso. 

CbIptol“uonO Ply tQ Conlmi " Enquiries, 

1 Eajputana Gazetteer, pp ] and 83 , imd replj , of C ta] „ 
Barr Eolnical Agent, to Chapter I out of Enquiries P 

4 -rages 1 and 84, 1 

r ^j^apter I. Prelirai.fl.iry Observations. 

I Rajputana Adumbration Hep on, 13^-73, p. 99 . 

J Captain Barr a reply to Chapter I, Question 1 3 . 

1 Captain Barr s reply to Chapter I, Question 3 . 

* Hajputana Gazetteer, pp. 1 and 34 , 

10 Ibid, p,p, 1 and 84. 

a Administration Report, 1877-78, p. 232. 

? a jl l ' lti u ia Gamtteer, p.p. I and 84. 

Eujputuua Administration Report, 1877-78 n oa 
, ,s Eeply of Major Cadel, Political Anent to liw r- 

M r'?S E o ,Ui 7 S 'ChapterI., Question 8 . ' "" 

18 Ibid, Questions 3 aikU, 


“ large revenue ” spoken of no figures are given The 
services of Mr. W. H. Smith, c s., SotlJeinont Officer, 
Agra, were engaged' by the Durbar to investigate and 
report on land and revenue questions in view to the 
carrying out ol' settlement operations. Tho following 
is an abstract of the information contained in his report 3 
so far as it concerns this note Mr. Smith mentions 
that in Aitebison’s Treaties 3 the total nroa of the 
Udaipur State is said to be 11,614 square miles, hut 
that Colonel Impey states that the area given by tho 
Surveyor General of India, as obtained from tho best 
available maps, and carefully ohcckod by sealo ami 
compass measurements, is 12,670 square mihiN. And 
Mr. Smith thinks that the latter figure is the mere 
correct. "Regarding tho population lie says the figure 
'■ given in Aitchiaoii’s Treaties * is .1,161,400 ; and Ling 
“ was clearly a guess of 100 per Hquarc mile, on the 
supposed total area of 11,614 square miles. The result 
“ of Colonel Hutchinson’s carefully prepared returns of 
“ 1868 was tho number 1,1114,700; and this Oolonul 
“ Impey thinks should be accepted, in the total area, 
“ therefore, of 12,670 sqnare miles, tho density will be 
“ 89 onlj^to tho mile.” 

Mr. Smith would rate the productive capability of 
tho mass of the soil of Tdeyvvar very highly," but 
immense areas cif magnificent soil are lying •waste, and 
no statistics of cultivation me iibiunuible 11 

Tho actual cultivator pays a fixed share of the 
produco of liis holding, either m money or in kind, to 
tho State direct . 7 Excepting one purgauu 8 (that of 
Ohoii Radri, whore the entire revenue is detenu mod hy 
the system of cash routs on tho measured higha, irru- 
spcctivo of crop), everywhere in Moywnr three methods 
of realisation prevail 

(1). 'file actus.) division of the produce , 
i- (2) The division of produce hy conjectural estimate 
of tho crop on tho ground; and 
(3.) The crop-ratos, i.r., money-rates varying with 
tho kind of crop sown. 

In regard to ( 1 ) anil ( 2 ). the shuro taken hy tho State 
ranges from one-half, which is tile most common, to 
oue-lourth. And, besides this, an impost varying from 
ono seer to ton seers per unwind 1 on the Govern men t 
share is, in most cases, exacted In numerous cases, an. 
addition to tho fixed sluiro of pvndinso, n monoy-ccHR iu 
levied, the amount, of which is limited only by'tho for- 
benrnnee of tho ofiicials, or the capahili ty of the village- 
to moot tho demand. 

As regards (3), tho crop-rates,' n Uieso arcs applied hr 
valuable crops other Lhan tho food-grains, and vary 
with the kind of crop Hown; sugarcane 11 has a rate 
varying from Bs. 4 to 10 perhigha; cotton from 8 annas 
lo Rs. Son dryland to Its. 2 to 10 on irrigated land; 
tobacco from Rs. 3 to 10; and opium from Ha. I to 8 . 

A custom, which Is common to all three systems of 
collection, 1 - is that whenever new laud is taken up, or a 
now well sunk, the clomand (whether in kind or cash) 
ior the first fow years is purposuly kept light. 

Cn 1871—72 fin atLoin.pt was miulo to eb lingo tho 
system oi division of crop into a cash assessment , 1 '' 1 and 
some sort of moasuromont on classification of soils 
became necessary. Accordingly in twenty purgnuas 
the bulk ol the cultivated area was cither sur¬ 
veyed or estimated and divided into appropriate 
classes for assessment . 11 But tho pargnnn officials were 
either incompetent to carry out such a plan, or they 
found that it would not he in their iutereaL to do so, 
and tho attempt foil through after a short tunc. 

1 akiu.g tb.o figures obtained Lima, 11 ’ and generalising 
them for the whole Shite, Mv Smith fineIfl that the 
tofcaJ cultivated area of the ordinary rcvenuo-ijaying 
area of the State is 483,085 higlrns, or 257,912 acres, or 
square miles. In other words, out of 12,070 square 
miles, only just 403, or littlo moro Lhan 3 per cent, of 
tho area of tho State, go to form the cultivated area 


’ Bajputnna Administration Report, 1877-78, p. 23. 

3 Ibid ' 1 2 2 th April, 1378 (m Foreign Department Collection). 

4 Ibid, p. 6 . 

6 Ibid j p, 4. 

I Foreign Department Collection, p. 20 . 

7 Ibid, p. 33. 

8 Ibid, p. Ifi. 

" Ibid, p. 1 G. 

10 Ibid, p. 16. 

II Ibid, p. 37. 

13 Ibid, pp. 1G, 17. 

13 Ibid, pi 20 . 

14 Ibid, p. 20 , 

13 Ibid, p. El. 
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of the crown lands. And of this 29} per cent is irri¬ 
gated. 1 

The incidence of the rate on the cultivated area of 
257,912 acres is—taking the average of the land-revenue, 
Rs. 12,34,784, as noted in the statement which follows 

_Ra. 4-0-2 per acre. The average rates on the different 

classes of soils is as follows -:— 


Soil. 

Rate 
per acre. 


Rs. A 

P. 

Irrigated - - - - - - 

Unirrigated, manured, within a certain dis- 

9 14 

0 

tance from home - - - 

Unirrigated, nnmanured, in outlying parts 

4 1 

10 

of village ------ 

1 10 

S 

land far away in wasts area - 

1 0 7 

7 


The following statement shows the revenues of the 
State from 1871-72 to 1876-77 


Yeaks. 

.Mai. 

(«) 

Lniral. 

16) 

Siwai 

H') 

Total. 


iLh, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

iis 

1B71-72 - 

11,09,180 

2,23.700 

1,11,395 

14.4 MHO 

187*2-78 - 

13.40,802 

1,53,101 

1,20,111 

10,21,311* 

1873-71* - 

12,03,200 

1,02,935 

80,070 

15,12,001 

1874-75 - 

12,90,010 

1,70,332 

79,622 

15,64.203 

187H-7G - 

11,73,505 

1,74,019 

75.822 

U25.KM5 

1S7C-77 - - - 

12,17,191 

1,70,51*7 

1.20.555 

15,08,599* 

Average 

12,31,784 

1,81,810 

00,130 

10,15,730 


(a) Land-revenue derived from tile rent-puyinp area. 

(61 Town-dues, mivrcll,means ollcrmgs to the Slate mi appointments, 
new holdings, military irmti 1 tenures. 

(r) Pecs paid into the criminal anil civil courts. 

* Including m rears of Rs Ii' 2 , 721 . 

These figures are taken from Appendix A to Mr. 
Smith’s report, 3 but in the report itself somewhat, 
different figures are given for the year 1876-77, which 
makes the total revenue of that year Us. 18,48,451. 
And the average revenue for the six years would, it is 
said, he about Rs. 18,75,000. This is probably made 
up by adding the incomes derived from customs, 
chutund, surplus revenue of Akola, Mhairwara under 
British management, &c , which Mr Smith seems to 
have omitted from the statement m the Appendix. If 
we take Its. 18,75,000 as the average revenue, and 
divide it by the figure of population (1,131,700), we 
have an average incidence of taxation at Rs, 1-10-5 per 
head. But then Rs 18,75,000 include the surplus 
revenue of Akola, the revenue of Mhairwara, &c., and 
these should not perhaps be taken into account, as the 
figure of population (1,134,700) does not include the 
inhabitants of those districts. Taking, then, the average 
revenue to be Rs. 15,20,000, we find the incidence of 
taxation m the Udaipur State to be Rs. 1-5-5 per head. 

VII _Alvar. . 

Alwar is said in the Rnjputaua Gazetteer 4 to have 
an area of 3,380 square miles and a population according 
to a careful census taken m 1871 of 778,590. Thu 
Gazetteer 5 of Alwar, however, gives an area of 3,024 
square miles and a population of 800,000 

The land-revenue 0 of the State was Rs 19,20,724 in 
1873-74; gardens, canals, forest dues, grass-lands, 
tribute from jagirclar, and other miscellaneous sources 
yielded Rs. 79,873; customs, oxciso, salt gave 
Rs. 1,46,959; court-fees, fines and stamps Rs. 40,232; 
mint, iron furnaces, discount, interest, saving of” pay' 
refunds, nazul, post office, school fund, dispensary fund” 
and small miscellaneous sources yielded Rs. 87,533 ■ 


1 Foreign Department Collection, p 2° 

> Ibid. 

s Page 9. 

4 Printed in November, 1878, pp. 1 and 84. 

5 Published in 1878. 

6 Alwar Gazetteer, p loo, 


and there was an " extraordinary cash balauco ol 
Rs 6,90,20-1' ” These made up with au arroar demand 
of Rs. 48,990, a total revenue of Rs. 30,14,515 ; but 
without the cash balance the total income of the year 
was Rs. 23,24,311. The total rovenuo in the previous 
year (1872-73) had been Rs. 22,87,201, and the estimates 
for 1874-75 were Rs. 22,70,-1.64. 

Two summary settlements of the land-revenue wore 
made by Captain Impcy 1 : one was lor throe years and 
expired m 1871; for the other a settlement officer was 
appointed in January 1872 with directions to make a 
regular settlement of the revenue, but as this would 
take time, a now summary settlement was at once 
made, and the regular settlement camo into force on 
the 1st September 1876. 5 The moan average of tin; rout 
rates on which the assessment at tins settlement was 
based is about Rs 2-12-9. The rates for irrigated land 
vary a great deal, but give an average of Rs. 4-0- 6; 
those of unirngatod land give one of about Rs. 1-9-7. 
The land-revenue usually equals two-thil’ds of these 
rates. The portion of tho not assets fixed as tho State's 
share' 1 was generally two thirds But whore threo- 
fonrth or more had been paid without apparent diffi¬ 
culty, three-fourths were determined The sums paid 4 
to the State by the landholder would ho two-ninths of 
tho gross produce. 

The revenue is paid in two instalments in each 
soason 5 They arc so arrangod as to admit, as far us 
possible, of the zemindar soiling ilia crops or colluding 
his rents from his cultivators before his first lustaluiont 
becomes due. And tho several instalments hear a fair 
proportion to tho value of the aovoral harvests from 
which tho revenue or rent has l.o bo made good A rate 
of interest at Rs. 3-2 per cent, is charged on laud- 
revenue in arrears 

r J*ie toLul area mule)' cultivation cannot lie ascertained 
as a field survey of only tho fiscal villages, i.a ., of about 
five-sixth of the area of the State, was made. 11 Tho 
figures us regal ils the fiscal villages, how over, are as 
follows :— 7 

Total cultivated area - 13,42,588 
,, cultnmblo area - 2,52,642 

,, uucultiiniblo area - 7,40,344 

,, rovenuo-free m fiscal 

villages - 82,404 


Grand total area - 24,17,978 


The land rovenuo of tho HLatu was in 1873-4 (hoc 
preceding page) Rs. 19,20,721' ; this on tho total culti¬ 
vated area of tho fiscal villages gives a rate of Rs. 1-0-1J 
per aero. 

VIII.—Biumpuh. 

For the Bhartpur Stato tho figures given do not 
agree thus, in tho Rnjputaua Uazottoor tho area of tho 
State is said on page 1 to lie 1,824 square miles, and on 
pages 131 and 117 thu area is given us 1,974 squaro 
miles. On page 159 tlio details bypneganas are given, 
which arc said to be founded on a census taken in 1867 
by tho Political Agent; those details give a total area 
of 1,974 square miles. 

The population is given oil pagos 83 and 131 as 
.743,710, and on ptigo 147 as 650,000. On page 167 it is 
said Lhat tho population was formerly estimated at 
600,000, but that a regular census was taken (as mini- 
tioned above) by the Political Agent in 1807 which was 
considered by him to bo fairly oorruoL, posmbly rather 
under than over rating tho population; tins census 
showed a population of 743,710." in the Administra¬ 
tion Report of 1873-74, howoyor, it is stated'' that tharu 
is reason to believe that since this census was taken tho 
population has increased; but no reason is gi yon for 
this bcliof. 

Tho revenuos of tho Stato 13 amounted in 1863-64 to 


1 Alwar Gazetteer, pp. 1H.‘1-181. 

2 Major Law's reply to Chapter 1, Question IS, 

3 Alwar Gazetteer, p. 184, 

4 Ma|or Law’s reply, Chapter I, (Question 18. 

4 Major Law’s leply. 

fl Alwar Gazetteer, p, 87, 

7 Ibid , p. 188. 

3 Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 159. 

3 Ibid , 157 and 158. 

1,1 Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 177 . 
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In 1875-71, they had increased 


Land-revenue 
8 'ult and Cn-h.mf. - 
Adraini-rratinn and Public 
Departments. I’nblie IVorks 
TJipartrnpiit and Mint 
Other items from parg.mus - 
Lk'i'trhi villaaks 
Adf.iuc - tu enlrirators 
Birth 'if h'-iv-anpar.-nt 


18,02.0 Id 
4.81.969 


53.171 
4.02.538 
2/ifl 693 
1.00,060 
719 


to 


Total - 


31.70,193 


Tit 1875-76 the total revenues amounted to Us. 
36 95 960, of which XL 17.79,793 were from land- 
r< ‘venue 1 

A resrrclnr seitlunciifc of ten yearn *wa3 made m 
1873-74bv which the total land-revenue amounted to 
Bs. 20.16,584 Tins represents 5 the one-sixth portion 
of the whole product* of the State This rental was, 
says Mr Spencer. fixed after much reflection fiom data 
prepared during the minority, and can he collected 
with ease; the inhabitants of a fetv villages who com¬ 
plained that the assessment, was a heavy one have been 
placed under the khain system 

Tlie assessment i- one-sixth of the produce, 1 and from 
this the halt mukadami of one-third is deducted ; the 
actual assessment is therefore only one-ninth. 

“ The custom of selling land does not prevail in this 
“ State If the revenue remains long unpaid, the 
“ defaulter's share of the land is transferred to some 
“ other individual m return for the liquidation of the 
“ debt; the former only gets possession of it on 
'■ recouping the latter.” 5 

The zemindar cannot raise the rent above the amount 
prescribed by the settlement. 0 The rent paid by the 
ryot, that is the full assessment of one-sixth without 
the deduction of the hah mukadami and the zemindari 
share- of one.twelfrh, varies from Bs. 1-14-2 per aero m 
Gupnlgarh to Rs, 1-0-11 per acre m Dug, the respective 
produr e value of each being Rs 8-5-6 and Rs. 4-2-8. 
The ryot pays his rent m either money or kind (generally 
the former) to the zemindar. 

The total cultnrable area in the Ehavtpur State is 
given by Air. Spencer as 757.546 acres ' In bis reply to 
questions 3 and 13 he mentions the area under cultiva¬ 
tion as 766,014 acres The Rajputana Gazetteer, 
apparently basing its statements upon the results of the 
settlement of 1873-74, says : 3 11 The total amount of 
cultivated khalsa land is 1,*692,892 bighas, 9 the average 
actual assessment of which is Rs. 1-3-0 10 per bighn 11 , 
and the average produce Rs 10-11 per bigha.” 1 - The 
amount of uncultivated waste is 266,142 acres, of 
cultnrable waste 111.675 acres, of rent-free holdings 
120.322 acres, making a total area of 1,263.403 acres. 

The land-revenue being as stated above Rs. 20,16,584, 
this on the total cultivated area of 706,014 acres gives 
a rate of Rs. 2-10-1 per acre. ’ 

IX.— Dholpots 

Of the Dholpur State tho area is differently stated in 
diffc-i cut passages of the Rajputana Gazetteer ; thus on 
page 1 it ia 819 square miles, and on page 243 it is 1,174 
square miles The population is 227,976 according to a 
rough census of 1ST6A 

A regular land and revenue settlement, carried ont 
under the orders of the Government of India by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, was brought to a close in March 1878. 
According to tlu» settlement, the State comprises an 
area 11 of 1,1 93 square miles, and has a population 15 of 


238,943. Of the area (in acres 763,462),’ 376,461 are 
not assessed, being barren, water-site, jagir and rnanfi 
tracts. Of the remainder, 124,432 acres are culturabie 
land, and 262,569 acres are cultivated. Of the culti¬ 
vated area 67,102 acres are, and 179,516 acres arc not, 
iirigated. Looking at the lands with reference, to the 
revenne they yield to tlie State itself, wo find-— 


Acres 

Revenue-paying khalsa villages - 564,191 

(•"Surmathra and Righnum 
Revenue- ! taluks - - 127.052 

free. "I Maafi - _ - - 27,573 

Uaghir villages - - 44,646 


Total - - 703,462 


Of the khalsa area, only 211,089 acres are culti- 
voted 1 ; and of this 58,113 acres are irrigated, mostly 
by wells. Irrigation is almost wholly confined to the 
fields adjacent to the village 1 ; manure is readily obtain¬ 
able, and is largely used within the irrigated limits. 
Nearly a*l fhe watered area, therefore, bears a double 
crop, rouw of it a treble crop ; and the dol’asli area is 
31.748 acres 

We have seen that of the khalsa area of 564,191 acres, 
only 211,089 acres are cultivated, the culturahle area is 
100,080 acres; 8 and this large area, owing to the 
scarcity of population in Dholpur, lies waste 6 

The rent, rates paid by the cultivators, zemindars, 
and tenants alike < are based on the value of the land ; 
and this is fixed primarily by reference to its proximity 
to the village site, and only secondarily and in certain 
cases follows any distinction of natural soil. " The 
system involves threo circles round the site. The 
nearest or the inner circle is the most valuable and pays 
the highest rates; the middle one is the next in import- 
Mice,” and so on. 

The State retains 8 for itself tho proportion of 75 per 
cent, of the whole assumed rental assets, resigning 24 
per cent to the zemindars 

The assumed rental of the cultivated khalsa area 
(211,089 acres) is Rs. 9,30,895, giving a rent rate of 
Rs. 4 -6-7 per acre; the total revonuo assessed is 
Rs. 712,989, giving an average of Rs. 3-6-1. The irri¬ 
gated area is 271- per cent, of the cultivated Good 
unirrigatad upper land covers 41 per cent., bad unirri¬ 
gated 17 per cent., of the total cultivation. 

Taking each piirgami separately, 9 the incidence of the 
average rates arc as follows, except in the Ivheragark’ 11 
pargana, which has not yet been assessed, 


Hates on areas- 

-——i 

uaiiTigatod. 


Irrigated 
R. A. 

7 9 


Dolphur 

Bab Pinahafc - - 5 5 

Eatebabad - - 5 5 

Iradatnagar . -60. 

The total normal income of the State is not given in 
any of tho reports before us—all we can obtain are the 
figures of the Budget Estimate of 1878-79, which 
shows”:— 11 


11. A.' R. 
3 3 3 
3 13 7 
3 12 
3 14 11 


Land-revenue, including Rs. 30,000 Rs. 
from Tankadars, and Nirarolc, 
and Rs. 200 from TTbari - 7,05,200 

Customs, abkari, toll, &c. - 69,000 

Ernes, stamps, &c. - . 10,’200 

Nazzur - - . 5 ’500 

Other miscellaneous sources - 42,100 


Total - 8,32,000 


1 Rajputana Administration Report, 1877-78, p. 129. 

- Rajputana Gazetted, p. 154. 

3 Reply of Air. Spencer, Political Agent, Chapter I, 
Question 13. 

1 Rajputana Gazetteer, pp. 154 and 155 
5 Mr. Spencer's replj, 1, 14 . 

I Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 155. 

~ Mr. Spencers reply to Chap ter I.Question 2. 

“ Page 155 

9 In JCK-5. Trill,014. 

10 Air. Spencer (.(bit.-non 13), says Rs. 1-3-9 (per store Rs. 

Rs. 2-11 6). 

II Per acre Rs. 21. 

12 Per acre Its. 26-11. 

11 Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 262. 

11 Mr. Smith's Report m Foreign Department Collection, 
p. S. 

w Hid. p. 13. 


It will be noticed that the land-revenue hero esti¬ 
mated for is much below that fixed by Mr Smith’s 
settlement. This probably is because the estimates 
were drawn up before the settlement came into force. 
Taking the estimated figures, and dividing by the figure 
of population (238,945), we have an incidence of taxa¬ 
tion at Rs. 3-7-8 per head. If we take tho land-revenue 
figure from the settlement report, and let the other 


I Mr. Smith's Report in Foreign Department Collection, 
p. 3S. 

- Hid, p, 12 . c Rage 14 . 

Ibid, p. 10. 7 Fao-c 21. 

4 Ibid, p. 12, 8 Page 31. 

0 Page 13. 3 F a g e 32 . 

Page 31. But the rates in this pargana are, Mr. Smith 
believes, very much the same as in Dholpur. 

II Rajputana Administration Report, 1877-78, page 189. 
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items of revenue stand, we Lave a total income of 
Us. 10.57,t*Uo and an incidence of taxation at Rs. 4-6-9 
per head. 

X.—Jiirun. 

The Jaipur State can give no statistics. Its area is 
estimated m the Eajputana Gazetteer 1 as 1-1,882 square 
miles, and the population of the whole State at 
1,900.000- 

Rcgardmg the area under cultivation, Colonel 
Benvon. the Political Agent, says' 1 there is very little 
information available on this head- no statistics are 
forthcoming, anil the Durbar's statements are very 
incomplete. He-, however, thinks he is not, piei-haps. 
far from the mark in putting down the cultivated area 
at one-tenth of the whole. But even this, he says, 
is a mere conjecture, there being no reliable data 
forthcoming 

Ho information is available either relative to the 
system of assessing the land-revenue The Adminis¬ 
tration Report* says of the land-revenue of the State, 
that it continues to be the weakest part^if the Jaipur 
administration. The revenue derived from*the land is 
not stated The gross income of the Staft is said to 
have been Rs. 37,88,220 , lmt the A_dministration Report 
adds :—" As there is always a disposition on the part 
" of Native States to understate their receipts, ' * * 
“ these figures must not he considered as very 
“ accurate.” 


XI. —Kaeuli. 

The Karuli State has an area of 1,260 square miles, 
and a total population of 140,000. 5 Its revenues in 
1877-8“ were :— 

Rs 

Land-revenue ..... 1,53,948 , 

Tributes ...... 27.752 

Customs. 40,556 

Cesses.2,821 

Contracts itohaeco and spirituous 
liquorsl ...... 2,800 

Civil court-fees, &e. - 6,800 

.Forests ...... 4,000 

Other miscellaneous revenue - . 20,742 

Hapoti. 15,156 

Total - - 2,74,575 

Ho statisties are, however, available to ns of the area 
under cultivation, nor is information obtainable as to 
the system of assessing the land-revenue 

XII. —Ccxm. 

The State of Bnndi is said, on page 1 of the 
Rajputana Gazeteer, to have an area of 1,917 square 
miles, hut on page 203 of the same hook the area is 
given as 2,-218 square miles. The population is stated 
on page 83 to be 224,000. but on page 221 it is given as 
218,6il ; this last figure is based on “an enumeration 
recently made, but it is only approximately correct ” 
The cultivated urea cannot be given exactly, as it 
varies greatly each year.? Sometimes a large quantity 
of new land is brought under, at others large areas are 
(hruwn out of cultivation, and remain fallow for some 
- TL ‘ a , ra ; State returns estimate the cultivated area 

at 47o,471 acres (1,008,000 bighasl, and the oultnrablc 
waste at 1.084,905 acres. 9 The remainder ia wholly 
uneulturable, owing to the rnckv, sterile, and water¬ 
scarce nature of a large portion of the State. 

The State has the option of realising its dues from 
the cultivators, either m cash or in kind, accordino- to 
established rates 9 Where the rent is payable in cash 
the talnkdar, or his subordinate, goes the rounds of the 
the barvest la gathered and measures 
the holdings of each cultivator 19 When this is finished 
th EX o:be S ius - which takes up about two months 
Ihe division of produce (batai) is made by the revenue 
officer, Who proceeds to the village, when the whole 
produce is stacked m the common stacking yard of the 
vi age and divides the whole produce according to the 
p ropor ti on due to th e State and the tenant! The' 

1 Page 1 ~ 

- Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 83. 

4 Page^7C° Fam ' ne CommissiQD > Chapter I., Question 3. 

“ Rajputana Gazetteer, pp. l aud 84, 

! ^ a iP utaua Xdmim!.trution Report, 1877-78, p. 134 
‘ Rajpuuma Gazetteer, p. 230 y 

9 Jbid, p 231. 
s Ibid, 231. 

10 Ibid, 234. 

Q 8405. 


grain so collected is either stored and afterwards sold 
on the spot, or sent to Bnndi, as ordered 

The total revenue of the State is estimated at Rs. 
10,14,000,' of which about Rs. 8 50.000 are derived from 
the land , this, on the cultivated area of 475,471 acres, 
gives a rate of Rs 1-12-7 per acre Out of the total 
revenue. Rs *3.50,000 are nbsoihe.d in assignments, 
allotments, and endowments, leaving the effective 
income of the State at Rs. 6,64.00b, of which about 
Rs 64,000 come from customs. “ But it is not possible 
“ to obtain accurate accounts of the finances, though 
" these figures probably give a fair general idea of the 
“ State’s resources.” 


XII.— Kotait. 

Of the Kohih State the area is 4,484 square miles, 2 
and the population is estimated to he 527,000 3 One 
hundred and fifty thousand acres 1 of excellent culturablc 
laud laj* unutilised,’ and m 1877 rules were drawn to 
induce cultivators to take a lease of this land, the 
tains of the lease being ‘ occupation, on a nominal or 
11 very low rental for three or four years, and exemption 
il afterwards from four land cesses, imposed recently 

by oppressive ministers ” In consequence of these 
concessions 15,000 acres of waste wore taken up in 
1877 The total area under cultivation cannot, however, 
he ascertained 

There are three revenue instalments.“ the first of 25 
per cent is due at the beginning of November, a month 
before the kharif can be sold; the second of 45 per¬ 
cent at the beginning of February, and the balance in 
May. Arrears are considerable, and interest is charged 
on arrears at 12 per centper annum But it is remitted 
in many cases when the chance of getting it is remote, 
and it never is allowed to exceed the principal. 

A land-revenue settlement is being carried out m the 
In 1876-77 two parganas out of the fifteen m 
the State had been surveyed In 1877-78 two more were 
completed, and the work is now being pushed on more 
rapidly. The two fiist surveyed have been assessed and 
the revenue raised 8 and 6 per cent respectively; the 
assessment rates, therefore, are now m these two 
parganas Rs 2-10 per acre on dry, and approximately 
Rs. 10 on wet land. 8 

. The land-revenue 11 (arrears and current) of the State 
m 1876-77 was Rs. 16,86,429 ; customs and ablcari 
produced Rs 3,27,947; fines, fees, and stumps, brought 
in Rs 49,104, mint, Rs. 9,540 ; tributes from jagircbirs 
and Haraoti fiefs amounted to Rs. 62,433, and other 
miscellaneous sources, such as exchange and interest, 
savings of pay and refunds, forests and grass lands’ 
garden, &c.. yielded Rs 88,687, making m all a total 
income of Rs 22 24,146, 

The revised total estimate of receipts for 1877-78 was 
Rs. 21,60,106; the decrease was no doubt owing to the 
scarcity aud high prices. 




~We come next to the Jhallawar State. 10 Its area is 
given as being 2,146 square miles, and its population is 
said to have been estimated m 1866 at 220,000. The 
area under cultivation or that lying waste is not stated. 

A summary settlement" for five years has been 
concluded •— 

“ Tbe demand now made is under half a lakh in 
, exueS3 of the average collections for tho last ten 
. years, while the cultivators have been relieved of the 
„ a ” bltlo ;, lal burden which the exactions and peculations 
„ a tbe mrmer pargana officials imposed upon them.* 
, fX™* 2 sa ™ e tlme the terms are very advantageous 
, t0 the contractors, who arc in the groat majority of 
_ cases patels of villages, especially m regard to the 
r cultivation of waste and fallow land, and care will’ 
. hil ^ e t0 , be taken that they do not acquire proprietary- 
. ri £ bl * in these lands, which are said to he of 
considerable extent ’* 

Land situated on the hanks of some of tho larger’ 
Streams and apt to he cut up and denuded of soil by 
inundations, as frequently happened, arc allowed.’ 
Hood, remission. 


najputana Gazetteer, n. 225 

2 Ibid, p 1. 

3 Ibid, p 83. 

9 Acini,nistration Report for 1877-78 p 20 ° 
political Agent’s reply to Chaptoi I, Question 3 . * 

Ibid, Question 13. 

‘ Administration Report for 1877-78, pp. 109 anll 200 

9 Artm lC t f w repl7 ’, Gha P tor I - Question 13. ' 

A amiunstrotiun Keport for 1877-78 p. 2i04. 
Hujinxinna Gazetteer, pp 1 and 83. ? 

** Administration [Report for 1877-78 p 22 
1 Political Agent's iepl y, Chapter L, Question 2 . 
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Tlif revenue ih-rived I >y the Jkallawar State from 
p.irmm.i receipt? " is about Rs. 12,90,434 ; from 
fiintorii-. TK 1 19.41 “i; wul from miscellaneous som-ees, 
R- . making a total annual income of about 

Rs 1 5.S.1 278 


SIV.—Tosk. 

The area of Touk fin Rajputana) is said to he 1,688 
square miles, and the population 320,000.' Mo figures 
of the cultivated and waste areas are available. 

Proprietary right in the land seems to he recognized 
for holders can 'dl thoir land, and ryots absent for 
years are allowed on their return to oecnpy their lands. 
Aluny villages are given m contract, usually to out- 
alders, hut the tenure is ryotwan. The system of 
assessing the laud-revenue is not described. Kents are 
generally paid in cash, not m kind; and rent rates, 
once established, do not vary 

The annual income of the State from land-revenue 3 is 
given a? R~ 9,17,152. and. from customs as Es. 1,42,185, 
making n total of Rs. 10,59,637A 


XIY.—PamaEGAiiH. 

About the Partabgarh State all wo know is that its 
area is estimated to lie 1,215 square miles, and its 
population 150, OOO. 4 

XV.—Duse.uirtm. 

Of the Dungarjmr State the area is said to be about 
952 square miles 5 The estimated population is said, 
nn page 83 of the Rajputana Gazeteer to he 100,000, 
hut on page 281 it is stated that the number of the 
entire Hindu population is estimated at 175,000; that 
three-fourths of the whole of the inhabitants are 
Hindus, one-eightli are Jains, and one-eighth Mussul¬ 
mans : and that Bhils aggregate! some 10,000. Tins 
calculation would give a total population of 243,333. 

"Regarding the cultivated and uncultivated areas we 
have no figures There appears to be no fixed rule for 
determining the amount of collection to he paid by 
each town or village in tlio State. The land is not 
measured nor rented at a fixed sum for each bigha. 
The methods usually followed for adjusting payments 
are the following:— 

" At the spring and autumn harvests, a Government 
“ officer is detached who, after inspection of the crops, 
“ settles with the patul the sum to be paid to the 
" State.® It is often made a matter of interest to the 
'• individuals so employed to rate the produce below 
“ its jast value.” 

Another method which now obtains, and which has 
for some years past prevailed, is thus described:— 

'• Once a year the officers of Government call in the 
*' patels, anil having ascertained from them the sum 
each village is capable of yielding, fix the amount of 
the several heads of collection.” 

If the patel makes false statements, or underrates 
the produce of his village, he is liable to “the severest 
“ treatment.” and to the payment of Rs. 11 for every 
1 in the deficiency between the sum stated and the 
actual value. 

The heads under which, the revenues were to be 
collected were twenty-one in nnmher, and were fixed 
about one hundred and ninety years a^o. The chief 
heads were:— ’ " ‘ 

.Ground rent, various cesses for the payment of 
tfie salaries of Government officials, the chief’s 
„ : aDlll V foreign mercenaries and other miscellaneous 
imposts: all these assessments were not charged on 
every place, hut they were all fixed sums. 0 The 
„ taen established, although subjected to 

much modification at various times, remains in vogue 
to the present day but one important alteration has 
been made, and that is that the cultivator has now 
m addition to the money payments, to yield a par- 
tionoi his crop. From some villages a third of all 
(( « e gram produced is taken, and from others a 
fourth, whilst the remaining charges are raised or 

J Rajpntaua Gazetteer, pp. 1 imd 84. 

3 Political Agent’s reply. Chapter I., Questions 10 14. 
Administration Report for 1877-78, p. 113 

4 Rajputana Gazetteer, pp. 1 and 84.’ 

11 7tni, pp, 1 and 273. 

6 Ibid, p. 219 . 


“ lowered according to the quantity the cultivator ia 
" permitted to retain. Sometimes the proportion of 
“ grain claimed by the State is delivered in kind, and 
“ and sometimes the cultivator pays its price m cash, 
“ according to the rates prevailing at the time. Every 
“ village is not subjected to this demand; but those 
“ that are exempt are cessed in a higher degree under 
” other heads, whilst such places as are in an im- 
" povevished or desolate state pay the gram oharge, 
“ but no other.” 

The total “ land-revenues ” 1 of the State were ascer¬ 
tained some years ago by carefully prepared statistics 
to be about Rs. 1,83,350, of which Rs. 79,688 wont to 
the State, Rs 91,067 to the Thakurs, and the balance 
to the religious orders Ill 1876-77, however, owing 
to scarcity and high prices, Rs 76,156 were derived 
from land-revenue by the State. 3 In that your the 
revenues under other heads were, “Sookreo” tax 
levied by Durbar officials employed in collecting rents 
Rs 13,000; customs and abkari Rs. 19,901; and other 
miscellaneous sources Rs. 7.943. 

n n XYI —Banswaiia. 

Lastly, the Banswara State is said on page 1 of the 
Rajputana Gazetteer to have an area of 1,322 square 
miles, hut on page 102 the area is said to he between 
1,400 and 1,500 square miles. 

The population is said to ho generally estimated at 
150,000." There arc no statistics available of the culti¬ 
vated and unenlturable areas. The land is not measured, 
nor is it rented at a fixed rate for each biglin, but the 
collection is adjusted usually ns follows' 1 :— 

“ At the time of the autumn harvest, the headmen 
“ of the villages, attended by some of the respectable 
“ inhabitants, appear before the officials After some 
"" discussion and comparison of the produce of former 
‘ 1 years with the actual condition of the villages, the 
“ sum to bo paid for the whole year is determined, 
“ md a written agreement to pay is given by the cul- 
“ tivators. 

“ The collection of the money-rent for the whole 
“ year is made after the ram crop at the Dewali; this 
“ cess is termed bu.rav. A second levy ia made after tlio 
“ spring crop, which is termed lamia ; this is paid in 
“ kind. The probable outturn is estimated, and the 
“ cultivator pays a certain fixed share, varying acoord- 
“ ing to the village custom from one-sixteentli tD 
“ one-quarter or sometimes half, the money cesses 
being raised or lowered according to the quantity 
“ allowed to he retained. Sometimes the proportion 
“ of grain claimed by the State is paid in kind, and 
sometimes its value is paid in money, according* to 
“ the rales prevailing at the time. 

Those places from which money payments are not 
levied have to yield a third ot the crop, a commuta- 
tion being usually allowed to villages that are in an 
“ impoverished state.” 

There are Beveral other cesses: in fact, the collection 
of revenue is on anil-regular and arbitrary system. 5 

“ The cultivators are liable to various indefinite 
“ demands; they are. also incessantly required to satisfy 
“ other calls supposed to ho occasional or emergent. 

“When a chief dies, a tax must he levied on Lhe 
“ villages to defray the expenses attendant on the 
“ investiture of his successor. When he marries, or 
” any of his children are given in marriage, a iiko 
“ demand is made Similarly to every extraordinary 
“ expense of the State the Cultivators are compollodto 
“ contribute. All these uncertain and unlimited taxa- 
“ tions keep up fraud aud concealment on one side to 
'* resist extortion and violence on the other.” 

The. hmd-v&veuue of the State for 1873-74, includin'* 

“ sawai,” was 151,365; from customs the State derived 
Rs. 34,785; from civil and criminal court-fees and fines 
Rs 12,479; from nazarana Rs- 5,407; and from other 
miscellaneous sources Rs. 12, 935, making in all a total 
annual income of Rs. 2,16,971. 

. Tile information above summarized maybe condensed 
m the following statement. 


Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 280. Note.— The head "land 
revenue” is rather undefined here, seeing what follows. 

- Rajputana Administration Report for 1877-78 n fi’c 

3 Rajputana Gazetteer, pp. S3 and 116 ’ 1- * 

4 Ibid, US. 

6 Ibid, p, 113. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Them art in all eight Agencies in Central India 
ervtnpri-ms m er sixty States of various sizes, ranging 
hfctwyett llM'L'O to within a couple of square miles in 
area. 1 

The information obtainable for the purpose of this 
note is. howevtr. very incomplete, and all that can be 
(lone is t:i nonce the more important States, and to 
throw into one tabular statement such information as 
is forthcoming regarding all the States 

The meet important rulers in wealth, power, and 
subject-? are the great ITahratta, Houses of Sindhia and 
Hcilkar, who rule resper tively the Gwalior and Indore 
Territories 

I.—Sixdiiia. 

Sindhia's power extends over a territory of 33,000 
square miles, with a population of 2,750,000 ; and he 
has a revenue of upwards of a million sterling. 5 

Its revenue is elastic, for Ly Dmkur E.ao's graduated 
" settlement of Malwa, which Sindhia maintains, the 
" ryots ate prosperous * * The settlement was fixed 

'■ not on regular survey, but by striking an average 
'■ from the actual collections during a long series of 
” years- It w.ss made for twenty years from I860, and 
in two periods, the lowest rate for the first ten, and 
the highest tor the last, Knowing the steady rise in 
prices since the assessment, and the principle on 
“ which it was fixed, it may well be believed that the 
“ Gwalior ryot m ATalwa ha3 a margin of profit from 
11 six to twelve annas in the rupee" The settlement, 
" had another element of strength ; it was made with 
“ the hereditary lumherdar or potail of the village, 
“ who cannot, however, in snh-lefcfcing. raise the rent 
of fields actually assessed, though he may hen«^fc 
,! himself and the State in future' by the culture of 
lands waste at the time of settlement ” 

No figures of cultivation can be obtained from the 
papers accessible to ns, nor can details of the revenue 
be got. Ill 1870-71 the revenues were from— 


Its. 

Land including rnaafi holdings - - 97,15,123 

Customs and additional revenue - 13,04,162 


l,10,19,286 l 


In 1877-78 the total revenues are said to have been 
Its. 82,59,358. = There seems to be some omission m 
this figure of receipts, or the falling off m the revenues 
would be very great. Supposing, however, that the 
total income of the Gwalior State is 110 lakhs and the 
population 2|- millions ; then the taxation per head 
comes to Ks 4 per head per annum. 

II.— Holkah. 

Of the Indore State neither the area nor the popula¬ 
tion can he ascertained, and there are no figures of 
cultivation forthcoming 

The coiitr^pt system of land assessment prevailed 
twenty years ago ; J during the rule of the present 
STaharajah*t has been abolished. 

Careful surveys have been made, but no uniform 
“ rate or term of settlement has been fixed. The 
“ highest price of grain is nssumed as the point of 
“ departure ; and the consequence is that the Durbar is 
“ continually pressed to lower the assessment of this 
“ or that village or district, and compelled to allow 
“ remissions arising from ordinary occurrences of 
“ seasons. The whole population is thus on the strain. 
‘‘ Then the late introduction of the levy of sirdesh- 
hiuVlii, which the Mahrattas in their strength never 
imposed in ATalwa, is a source of distress and vexation. 
'» It is 7 per cent on the rent paid by the cultivator, 
“ and Rs 30, or 25 bighas of land, in every village 
levied at thi9 rate in all jaghir villages also, and a 
charge of 7 per cent, is added to all sums of revenue, 
customs, transit dues, &c.: nothing escapes ” 

The revenues of the State in the three last years were 
as follows: 


Soimcrs or Revevue 

a 

b 

c 

Average. 


1375-0. 

187(5-77. 

1S77-78, 

References. 


Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Land Revenue 

Customs .... 

Ahkai-i - 
Tributes - 

Stamps - 

Pines . 

Cotton-mill .... 

Post-office - 

Jfinu - 

Miscellaneous - 

30,95,000 

5,26,000 

1,17,000 

1,49,000 

67,000 

70,000 

79,000 

5,000 

8,000 

1,08,000 

31,51,000 

4,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,49,000 

78,000 

63,000 

3,07,000 

4.400 

2.400 
1,43,200 

30,72,000 

4,76,000 

1,21,000 

1,37,000 

55,000 

61,000 

6,000 

25,000 

2,67,000 

— 

a and b Central 
India Administra¬ 
tion Report, 1876- 
77, p. cxxvi. 

0 Hid, 1877-78, 
p, clxxii. 

Total - 
Interest 

42,24,000 

3,74,000 

43,98,000 

5,25,000 

"-"•4.2,20,000 

9,03,000 

42,80,666 


Total - 

45,98,000 

49,23,000 

51,23.000 

— 



_ , j-' — ‘"i—.. ** w “ figured in the 

reports and papers accessible to ns, we are unable to 
calculate tne incidence of taxation. 

III.—Bhopax. 

The Bhopal Agency 3 comprises ten States and fonr- 
tr i e ?o ^ Tanteed Thaknrs; the former have a total 
s Tf™ ® les , an d a total population of 
1 , 000 , 1 78 and the latter have a total area of say 220 
square miles, with a total population of about 14 500 

Of the States m this group, Bhopal, Rajgaih, and 
Narsinghpur are the principal ones. Bhopah which is 
by far the largest, has an area of8,200 square miles and 
a population of 76 200. No fibres oi mv^mie are 
AS l re ^atds the land-revenue system in Bhopal 
the bee under Begum wiped out the contract system’ 
which till then had prevailed, and had the lands 
measured and classified. lanas 

, “Those actually under cultivation were as-vessod 

according to soil, those waste bu t culturable were given 

' C^ntratondiii Administration Report, lS70-71,p, 2 

3 [hid, 1S77-7S, p. iv. 

4 Ibid, iS70-71,p. 5. 


,, l' ree f°r five years; after which for ten years the rise 
„ TT as to gTudnal to the maximum : 10 per cent, of 
„ th f, collections were assigned to the holder of the 
Tillage, and 64 for Tillage expenses.” 

Cuitivators who break up new land are exempted 
from rent for three years. 4 The revenue of the following 
classes ol land is—° D 


Kalmat or wheat land 
Bhamar, jowar-bajra land 
Siar or kodu, tilli land - 
1 st class chohi, rice, sugar¬ 
cane, and opium land - 
2 nd class ditto ditto . 

3rd class ditto ditto - 


per Acre. 
Rs. 


. Dependent on 
. rainfall. 


20 Watered by tanks. 
- 10 Watered by wells. 
6 Watered by rivers. 


nrl 4 .^T ent T-y ear s’ settlement was commenced in 1874, 
and is being gradually mtrodneed in to the districts as 

= p d “ illi5tralian Heport, 1870—J1, p 15. 

3 Ibid, 1870-71, p. 5. 

3 t0 0haP ‘ CT T - If- 
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tin’ pargannas arc settled. The field rental under this 
settlement has not a^yet been fixed, the question being- 
under discussion by the Council of the State. 1 

TV_R ewah. 

Next tomes the Bughelkkand Agency, which com¬ 
prises an area of about 14,000 square miles. 2 No census 
having ever been taken—- 

'“It is impossible' 1 to give any information as to 
*• increase 1 in the population of the country. Nor is it 
*’ possible 1 to give with any accuracy any statistics as 
" to the average area under cultivation yearly, no 
" survey of any kind having been made. There are 5 no 
” proprietary or occupancy rights in Baghe-lkhand and 
" in khalsa villages, which form about one-third of the 
“ total number in the State ; lenses as a rule iverc given 
“ from year to year in order to prevent any such rights 
'• being established. 

“ The land-revenue is very littlem excess of the gross 
“ rental: if the latter is greater than the former, it is 
“ from 7 to 15 per cent , the average being, say, 10 per 
“ cent/' The average proportion of reveuuimlo^he value 
“ of the gross produce, inclusive of cultivator'^ charges, 

‘‘ may be estimated roughly at one fifth." 

Rcwab, which is the principal State in the Baghelk- 
liaud group is said to have an area of 2U.000 square 
miles, and a population of 190,000.' As regards the 
area, there probably is some mistake, since we have 
just seen that the whole of the Baghelkkand Agency is 
put down as having an area of only 14,000 square miles. 

The revenues of Rewah were as follows m the last two 
years: 

M78-77. 8 1877-78.3 

_ , Rs. R-i 

Land-revenue - - . 6,17,152 5,24,747 

Muamla and chnuth - - 52,342 24,781 . 

Customs and jungle produce 1,13,657 1 48,043 

Fees and Fines 11 74S 8,024 

Miscellaneous 1,839 7,054 


Enhince on 1st April 

7,96,739 

86,118 

7,12,649 

34,865 

Total 

- 8,82,857 

7.47,514 


Taking the income to be Rs. 7,54,000, the incidence 
of taxation appears to be Rs 3-15-4 per head of popula¬ 
tion. 


YI —Rutla^i. 

In this state the revenue settlement is periodical; 
the existing settlement both of the khalsa and the jagir 
lands has been made for fifteen years. The settlement 
of the latter lands was repoi ted on m 1869—70 and of 
the former in 1870-71. The total area was ascertained 
to be 778 square miles, or 497,920 acres. 1 There are— 


Irrigated lands 



Acres. 

11,721 

Noil-irrigated lands 

- 

- 

114,720 

The culturable area is - 

‘ 

' 

158,043 

284,484 

And the unculturable - 

*■ 


208,631 

493.115 


302,176 acres are held by jagirdars and 190,444 acres 
by the State 

The khalsa lands arc thus divided ;— 

Cultivated— 

Aci ca. 

Irrigated - 3,439 

Non-irrigated - - - 41,685 

- 45,124 

Culturable 73,009 

TJneultnrable i 55,084 

Dharmsala ------ 6,402 

Chakra lands - 10,825 

190,444 

There are altogether 24,577 agriculturists and 25,644 
non-agriculturists, making apparently a total popula¬ 
tion of 50,221 in the State j" but this does not seem 
possible. 

Mir Shahamat Ali says in bis replies to the Famine 
Commission that the area under cultivation is nearly 
568,969 J bighns, of which one tenth produces opium 
and the rest fond crops Ho probably includes m this 
figure the culturable area of 158,043 acres as given 
above 

The revenues' 1 of the Rutlam State were as follows in 
1870-71: 

„ , , , S.S.Rs. 

IS et land-revenue receipts - - . 2,74,740 

Jagirs and dharmsalas - - - 7,49,744 

Other sources.3,11,012 


For the other States in this Agency no information is 
given in the reports consulted that may here be noticed. 

V —Tehui. 

In ilio Bundelkhaiul Agency Tehri is the chief State, 
with an area of '2,10b square miles, a population of 
200,000, and a revenue of Rs 5,75,000. The incidence 
of taxation is Rs 2-14 per head. 

In the "VVeotern Malwa Agency there are several States, 
but information thereon is wanting, except for one of 
them, the Rutlam. ytate, on which the followin'' particu¬ 
lars are found. 


Total - - 13,35,496 

The jama of each cultivator is fixed. No additional 
tax can he. imposed during the term of the settlement, 
and the cultivator 13 moreover— 

allowed at the rate of 4 bighas of pasture land per 
“ plough rent-free, so that 27,484 bighas of land in the 
" khalsa and jagir milages have been allotted to culti¬ 
vators for that purpose. He can also bring under 
" cultivation any portion of the culturable land, for 
which ho will have to pay 110 tax during the term of 
" the present settlement.” 

The average rates 6 of assessment per lugha on wot 


JCiml of Glum. 


Produce. 


Deduct for Seed 
and Rental. 


Profit of Cultivator. 


Wheat 

Chunnu 

AM - 

JTowar 

Kapas 

Mucca 

Opium 


S.S. Es. A. P. 

7 8 0 
6 4 0 

4 3 0 

5 2 0 

8 4 0 

72 0 0 


4 8 0 
3 14 0 
2 14 0 
2 4 0 
2 2 0 

17 0 0 


3 0 0 

2 6 0 

1 5 0 

2 12 0 
6 2 0 

65 0 0 


angar-caue - 50 Xqq 

Sir. W. F. Prideaux’s supplementary reply to Chanter I 

Queihou 10. 1 

in i ‘ , . J ; i,1U, ‘ fnant ' Colonel Banner-man's reply—Preliminary re- 

R Ibid, Chapter I., Question 2. 

1 Ibid, Chapter I , Question 3 . 

1 Ibid , Chapter I., Question 10. 

0 Hud, Chapter I., Question 13. 

■ Centra] India Administration Report, 18/0-71 p. 13. 

5 Ibid, 1876—77, p xiiv. 

9 Ibid, 1877 -78, p, lxi 


160 0 0 


82 0 0 


78 0 0 


Penrm 1 i lr T m aha ,T- Ii ' B reply ’ Cha P ter ir^^TT^d 

and lxxix Administration Report, 1870-71, pp. Rxvdi 

j oil r , h oV ,iam!lt AlPs le P>T, Chapter I., Question 3. 

J 284,484 acres. 

- P, entral India Adiumistratiou Report, p. lxxx 
India /dndl™n A Repo A rt nUaI ° fl87 °-* 1 Central 

however, Chapter Conm.lssion, 

i T^> e ra ^ C °I- l<i 7^ nue 011 cultivated land 011 the average is 
2 Wgh"as=l acrej.” tCd cultUMble 14 «»« per Inghn 
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lan<I i.« S S. Ks lfl-2-T, on dry land I1 b. 2-6-3, on wet 
nn/1 dry ID. r.-f'-rj. and on wet, dry and rultm-able land 

IN. 1-7-". , 

Tin table 1 * * 4 on preceding page shows the profit derived 
by an agricultmi-L per bigha of his enltiration :— 

’AI’> Shabainat All says:— 

" T'ho proportion of revenue to the value of gross 
produce at the prevailing market rates is nearly one- 
" fifth, both of drv and irrigated 

Next comes the" Bheel Agency, for which no infor¬ 
mation ofanvkindis obtainable. 

The Deputy Blue! Agency is said to have an area of 
f-'.lfip si piare* milts, and a population of 23f>,541. In 
this Agencv is the British district known as the 
Afanpur pargana The following information is given 
thereon. 

VII.— JliSTUK. 

In Alanpur the Government rates on cultivated land 
are— 

“ fur firy land per bigha Rs 1-2, for wet land per 
J ‘ bigha Rs. 0-10. Some of the malguzars in settled 
" villages sub-lot their holdings on increased rates 
“■ ranging in the case of dryland to Ba 2-4, and m that 
■' of wot land to Rs 7 or S. J This increase of rates is a 
mere private arrangement and not recognized by 
*• Government * > * The Bheels pay at the rate 

■' of Rs 3 pei ]ilough on drv and Rs. 4 per bigha on 
'* wet land The rates in Slanpur are mneh lighter 
‘' than those prevailing within bordering Native terri- 
“ tory, where the rate on dry land goes up as high as 
*• Rs. 3 per lngha, and from Ri. 8 to 20 on wet land.” 

A land-revenue settlement of seven villages was made 
in 18b7 for a term of twenty years under the Govern¬ 
ment of India's sanction ■* the incidence of assessment 
was 11s. 1-2-9 per acre on cultivated area,, andlls 0-15-9 


1 Central India Administration Report, 1870-71, lxxxl. 

- Chapter I, Question 13 

: Pandit Samp Nurayaa’s reply to Chapter I„ 13. 

4 Ibid, .supplementary reply to Chapter I., Question 10. 


on total malguzari or assessed land The population 
of these seven villages was 1,479 in 1867, and it has 
since increased to 3,472. The total assessments amount 
to Rs. 3,420, giving an incidence of taxation of about 
one rupee per head. 

The other villages of the pargana, being inhabited 
chiefly by Bheels and being m a backward state of cul¬ 
tivation, were excluded from the settlement 

The following figures referring to the whole pargana 
are available— 


Yeah. 

O 

o 

"3 

o 

CJ 

03 

A 

Population. 

O 

S s 

o "5 

o 


Bphs 

Rs. 

No 

RS. A. V. 

(a) In 1875-76' 

5,308 

7,233 

3,938 

1 9 5 

(5) In 187(3-^7- 
(r) In 1877-78 

5,508 

8,707 

4,039 

2 2 5 

6,328 

8,784 

c4,039 

2 3 0 


(n) Central India Administration Report, 1876-77, pp. 
lxxviii and lxxix. 

(h*) Ibid , 1877—78, pp. exi to cxiii, 

(e) Population not given, cholera and small-pox said to 
have raged. 

No details can he given regarding the other States 
owing to the want of information. 1 But looking at Cen¬ 
tral India as a whole, the Native States cover an area 
of 84,000 square miles, and have a population of nearly 
8,000,000, “yielding a revenue to Chiefs and Thakurs 
■ probably not short of four millions sterling.” Talcing 
these figures, I find that there are 95 peoplo to every 
square mile, and that the incidence of taxation is Rs 5 
per head of population. 


1 Central India Administration Report, 1870-71, p. 2. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


KAPURTHALA (PUNJAB) 


The Kapurtbala State, properly so-called, lias an area 
of f£t"i square miles and a population, approximately, ol 
208 372 .' , . 

The State also possesses some territories m Ondh, 
rrlncli comprise an area of 700 square miles and a 
population of 225,067;■ but to these this note does not 
refer. 

In the Kapurthala State the area under crops in 
1878-79 was as follows 



Food-crop a 

[ NVm-food- 
cropf». 

Total. 

2 Autumn crop^, 1878 j 
Spring crops. 1879 - | 

Act* s 

47,393 

13-5,795 

Acres 

29,430 

7,775 

Acres. 

76,825 
. 143,570 

Total - - 1 

183,190 

37,205 

220,395 


Among the autumn crops those occupying the largest 
arc-as were— 

Acres 

Sugarcane ----- 10,910 

IncTian-oorn ----- 21,707 

And moth ----- 22,550 


Among the spring crops there were— 

Acrpg. 

Uheat.94,587 

Wheat and gram mixed ... 25,366 

The revenues of the State were as follows — 






In 1S77-78. 

In 1373-79. 


Its. 

Us 

'Revenue connected with land 

8,70,383 

8,62,428 

Excise .... 

11,023 

12,628 

Stumps .... 

28,452 

29,226 

Octroi - 

11,747 

14,492 

Ernes .... 

5,572 

3,878 

Miscellaneous 

94,042 

36,994 

Total 

10.21,219 

9,59,646 

Interest on Government 



promissory notes 

25,491 

16,265 

Grand total - 

10,46,710 

9,75,911 


The item of revenue connected with land” is thus 
detailed ■ — 



1877-73. 

1878-79. 


Rg 

Rs. 

] LaTLd-reTenue of 5 tahails 

7,23,148 

7,32,085 

Cesses ----- 

71,808 

58,848 

Fluctuating - 

3,625 

2,411 

Miscellaneous - 

38,833 

39,136 

Bhogpur estate 

Jagirs in British, territory 

4,693 

2,638 

26,984 

26,661 

Cesses in British territory 

1,292 

649 

Total - 

8,70,383 

8,62,428 


The above figures, on being averaged for the two 
years, bring out the following results, showing the 
incidence of taxation • — 


- 






1 ° 


P. 

s 


i | 

r* "5 

9 ij 


s 

s 


1 


*3 i—i 
g 

3 


P-l 



E-i 



Rs. 

Rg. -v. r 

Rg. 

-Kapurthala 

258,372 

8,66,405 

3 5 8 

9,90,432 


n 


The incidence of the land-revenue on the cultivated 
area ns compared with that assessed in the adjoining 
British districts is illustrated by the following extract 
from Mr Bivaza's report for the year 1876-77 

“The average rate all round per aero of cultivated 
land in each tahsil is— 

Hi A P. 


“ Sultanpnr 
“Kapurthala 
‘ 1 * * Dhilwan' 

“ Fadala 
3,1 Phngwara 


3 7 9 
1 13 3 

4 14 1 
4 7 7 
4 C 3 


“The difference between these rates and those in 
force in adjoining British territory maybe estimated by 
comparing them with the present rates in the Wayan 
and Bkanga parganas, which were settled by British 
officers, and according to the British standard of assess¬ 
ment In Wayan, which adjoins RTadala, the average 
rate per acre on the cultivation is Us. 2-3-10; and in 
Bhanga, which is the most fertile tract in the Kapur¬ 
thala territory, it is Bs. 3-6 Bhanga is now included in 
the Diulwar pargana, which, though its average fertility 
is less than that of Bhanga, pays a revenue rate of 
Bs. 4-14-1 per acre.” 


BOMBAY. 


The Native States under the control of the Bombay 
Government 5 cover an area of 63,295 square miles, and 
contain a population numbering 8,714,405 5 at the date 
of the last census. 1872. 

There are eighteen Agencies, which comprise eighty 
States, largo and small, besides a great number of 
tribute-payers and others 

The information available for the pnrposas of this 
note is scanty, and the following is all that can be 
gathered 

I —Curcn. 

The Catch State has an area of 6,500 square miles, 
exclusive of the Bunn." Its population is 487,305, as 
ascertained by the census of 1872." 

In acres the area is 4,160,000. 9 Of this, 2,205,000 acres 
aTe under cultivation : thus— 

Acres, 

Tood-crops. 1,833,300 

Cotton ----- 340,200 

Print, flowers and miscellaneous - 31,500 


2,205,000 


1 Administration Report, 1878-79, p. 48. 

- Ibid. 1 Ibid, pp, 3 and 4. 4 Ibid, 1878-79, p. 29. 

* Bombay Administration Report, 1875-70, Fart II., p. 1. 

* Feint, Daflapur, and Jath appear to be excluded from the 
return s, 

' Area 9,000 square miles. 

4 Bombay Administration Report, 1875-76, Part II, p. 1. 

' Reply of Munibhai Jasbhai, Dewan of Catch, to Chapter I., 

Question 3 of Famine Commission’s Enquiries. 


The area irrigated is only 224,000 acres, and the irri¬ 
gation is from wells 4 Besides this, however, about 
100.000 acres of fields in the vicinity of towns and vil¬ 
lages are also occasionally watered. 4 

The khalsu land is held mostly on bhuta tenure, which 
is a tenure apparently identical with the ryotwan 
tenure of Bombay 0 it allows the holder to cultivate the 
land on payment of a fixed rent, without the option of 
ejectment “ so long as he honestly cultivates the soil ” 

The land-revenue' collection is effected by the bliag- 
batai system, that is, by the payment of a proportion of 
the produce, not by cash assessment. The proportion 
varies from £ to and the bhag or share of the State is 
decided on the fields by village officials when the crops 
are being cut. 

A field survey was commenced m 1873-74, but is not 
yet finished. 8 


1 Administration Report, 1878-79, p. 5 
5 Ibid, p. 40. 

3 Total average Rs. 3-10-11. 

4 Reply o,f Manibhai Jasbbai, Dewan of Cutch, to Chapter I., 
Question 3 of Famine Commission’s Enquiries. 

3 Ibid, Chapter I, Question 6. 

5 Ibid, Question 1 0 ., 

' Ibid, Question 13. 

8 Bombay Administration Report, 1874-75, Pait II, p. 3. 
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The revenues of the State were in 1 - 

1872- 73. 

1873- 74 - 

1874- 75. 


Us. 

23.91.305 

23.59.305 
20,49,796 


The decrease 5a said to have been caused by the un- 
favourableness of the season. The average of those 
three years gives a revenue of Es. 22,66,802, which on a 
population of 487,305 shows an incidence of taxation at 
Rs. 4-4-8 per head. 

II. —Bhauitagab. 

Then passing on to thcBhannagar State of theKatty- 
war Agency, we find that it has an area of 2784 square 
miles, and a population of 399,683 according to the 
Census of 1872. 

There arc no regularly collected statistics to be bad, 
but the following information which is supplied is said 
to be a near approximation to the truth. 3 

The lands are classed as follows 3 — 

(1) khalsa, or State lands; 

(2) harkhali, or lands comprising religionwgsants and 

service tenures ; 

(3) miilgiras, or lands held by vassals. 

Tbeir respective areas are— 


The land is divided into 1 — 

(1) mam, or free holdings ; 

(2) sheri lands, or personal holdings of the Baja and 

subordinate chiefs; 

(3) ryotwari tenure, aa settled by the Survey Depart¬ 

ment ; 

(4) inam villages, koti and farmed villages. 

Their areas are— 


Inam - - - » - 

Sheri - 
Byotwari - 

Koti, mam, or farmed villages 
Total 


Acres. 

358,286 

5,810 

457,446 

323,688 

1,145,230 


Khalsa 

Barkhali 

Mulgiris 


Total 


Acres 

1.186.000 

251,000 

300,000 

1,737,000 


About 40,000 acres have reliable means of irrigation. 4 

No details of cultivated areas are given, except that 
3,000 acres are under sugar-cane and vegetables, and 
that in 1870-77 20,000 acres were under wheat and ’ 
jo war. 

For the bhag-batai system of collection of the revenue 
a cash settlement was substituted,based on the average 
net receipts of che previous two years. This was revised 
and continued for another four years in 1876. Its 
advantages to the State are very gre.at, and that the 
hulk of the cultivators prefer it to the old system is 
shown by the fact of its almost universal acceptance. 6 

The average rate of assessment per acre is Es. 3-3 ; 
and this is estimated to he four- tenths of the produce 
per acre. 6 

The revenues of the State were in—. 

R.S. 

1&73 . 27,72,536 7 

1875-76 - 29,08,020 8 


“ The revenue survey settlement was introduced into 
“ the Kolhapur State in 1869-70 ; but all the rulings of 
“ Government are not rigorously brought into force. 2 
“ The terms undeT which the survey settlement has 
" been made will remain in force during the minority 
“ of Nis Highness the Maharaja. Further extension 
“ will depend, on Ms pleasure, hut it is not likely that 
“ there will he much departure from the system. The 
" survey in no way deters proprietors and occupants of 
" land from improving their holdings " 

The total area of land under cultivation is, we have 
seen, 1,145,230 acres. The total assessment realised 
therefrom is Es. 22,29,583, thus giving on an average 
Es. 1-15 per acre of cultivated land. 3 

The average amount of assessment on the hagayat 
irrigated land is Es. 7, that on the tari (rice) land is 
Es. 4, and on the klraski (dry crop) land Es. 1, per 
acre. "Where the survey settlement has been effected, 
the assessment is generally fairly distributed in all 
clasps of lands. The old rates m some instances seem 
to have been disproportioned, and they are being 
revised by the Survey Department. 4 

There are no irrigational works in the territory. 6 
The land-revenue was in “— 


1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 


Average 


The total income was in s - 


Averago 


28,40,278 


1872- 7.3 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 


Its. 

8,70,521 
8,94,102 
8,68,326 7 

8,77,649 


Hi. 

» 28,71,521 

29,47,914 
nearly 31,00,000 


This average gives an incidence of taxation of 
Es. /-I -8 per head of the population. 

III.—KoLArtm. 

The Kolhapur State has an area of 2,778 square miles 
and a population of 802,691.° 

The total cultivated area is 10 —• 


Average 


29,73,145 


Under food-crops 
Under non-food crops ■ 


Acres. 

1,049,348 

95,882 

1,145,230 


the former area the largest portions are occupied 

£ adl1 } - ..148,120 

Kalla, wari, sawa .... gqp 244 

Jawari. 331157 

and of the latter the largest areas are under_ 

^. 23:049 

Sugarcane.13,214 

£ a , !ro:a .13,954 

' LU .. 


These average total figures, divided by the figure of 
population, give the following incidence of taxation : — 
T , Us. A. P. 

■Lana-revenne - - » - 116 

Total revenue . - „ . 3 11 3 

IV.—Sasgli. 

. The Sungli State, one of the Southern Mahratfca 
Jagirs, has an area of 896 square miles, with a nonula- 
tion of 223,660 souls. 8 p 1 

n -J™„ area under oro P s is 315,000 acres, of which 
2o0,000 acres are generally under food-crops. 10 

The area under irrigation is about 11,500 acres, and 
only one-third of this is under food-crops.' 1 

- i* 10 aTera g e assessment per acre on the arable land 
is — 


Garden land . 
Dry crop land 
Bice 


Efl. a. r. 

4 0 0 
14 0 

5 4 0 


i Bombay Administration Report, 1874-75, Part II.. p. 4 . 
CPreh^Lrt ^ 6nt 0fRe ™°™ Surveys to Chapter I. 

3 Ibid, Chapter 1, Question 10 . 

4 Ibid , Chapter I. 

s Ibid , Chapter I., Question 13, 

6 Ibid { Appendix). 

6 i873 - 74 ’ partn ’ P - *>. 

* Ibid, 1875-76, Part II., p. 27. 

° “eply of Political Agent to Chapter I., Question 3 . 

Q 3405. 


‘ Political Agent to Chapter 1 ., Question 10. 

4 Ibul, Chapter I., Question 12. 

3 Ibid, Chapter I., Question 13. 

4 Ibid. 

3 Reply of Political Agent,Chapter IV., Question 13. 
Bombay Administration Report, 1874-75, Part II., p. 23. 

7 Ibid, 1875-76, Part II., p. 30. 

8 Ibid, 1874-75, Part II, p. 23. 

° Bombay Administration Report, 1875-76, Part II, p. 31. 
Reply of Mr. IV. SC. P. Waller, Acting Joint Adminis- 
I Quertion 3 ' Despaliaai Karbiiri of the State, to Chapter 

11 Ibid, Chapter I, Question 4. 

13 Ibid, Question 13. 
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The proportion of Government assessment to the 
gross produce is estimated at one-tenth. 

The total revenues were in— 

1871-75 . 6,81,114 1 

1875-76 . 7,50,000 2 


Average - 


7,15,557 


This gives an incidence of taxation at Ha. 3-3-2 per 
head of the population. 


Y_-Mihaj. 

Another State in the *' Southern Mahratta jagira ” is 
the Aliraj State. It has an area of 548 square miles 
and a population of 117,S02. 3 
The average area under cultivation in this State is 4 — 

Acres 

Under dry crops - - - - 147,537 

„ garden ----- 4,751 

,, rice ----- 78 


Total - 152.366 


Of this total area, about three-fourths are under 
food-crops - 3 * The area under irrigation (from wells) is 
4,751 acre?.* 

The State has been surveyed 7 The fcennra most 
common l? the ryotwari tenure as known in Bombay, 
by which the occupants have acquired, transferable 
proprietary rights m the lauds held by them. There 
are also inarn tenures. 

Acres. 

The extent of lands held on ryot¬ 
wari tenures is - - - - 152,366 

And the inam are - 26,819 — 

The general incidence of the land revenue on the 
cultivated area is for 3 * — 

Rs. A. P. 

Dry crop land - - - 1 1 9 per acre. 

Irrigated land - « - 4 2 8 „ 

"Whole cultivated area - - 1 3 2 ,, 

The proportion of the value of the -gross produce to 
the revenue paid is about as 5 to 1. 


The income of the State was in 0 — 
1875-76 . 


Rs. 

4,33,122 


giving an incidence of taxation of Rs. 3-10-9 par head 
of the population. . . 


YI.—-T AAIKHA.VDI. 

Jamkhandi is apothc-r State among the Southern 
ACahratia jagirs. Its area is 492 square miles and its 
population is 102,346. 

The average area under cultivation is 217,484 acres : 
of this 190.975 acres are under food-crops, and tlie rest 
is under cotton and other cultivation . 10 

The general incidence of landwevenue on the total 
cultivated area is-as foilowa 11 : — 



Acres. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Incidence 
per acre. 



Bs. 1 

Rs A. P. 

On irrigated lands 

3,132 

7,873 

2 8 0 

On dry crop lands 

214,352 

4,72,764 

l 

2 3 3 

Total 

217,481 

1-4,80,637 

i 2 3 4 


This figure, however, of Its. 4,80,637 for the assess¬ 
ment does not agree with the statement in the Adinin- 


1 Bombay Administration Report, 1874-75, Part II. n. 24 

2 Ibitl, 1873-70, Part II., p. 83. 1 

5 Ibid, 1675-70, Part II, p. 31. 


Reply ot Karbari of Miraj to Chapter I., Question 3. 

5 Ibid, Question 4. 

c Ibid. 

7 Ibid, Questions 10 and 11. 

8 Ibid, Question 13. 

* Bombay Administration Report, 1875-70, Part II,, p. 36. 

“ KePjJ" 5 1 Caravan Bhikaji, Karbari of Jamkhandi, 
Chapter I., Question 3. 

14 Ibid, Question 13. 


istration Report that the actual total revenue of 
1875-76 was Rs. 3,80,646, giving a taxation ofRa. 3-11-6 
per head . 1 


"YII.—Mubhol. 

Aludhol is another small State among the jagirs of 
the Southern Mahratta Country. Its area is 361 square 
miles and its population is 49,396. 2 

The area under cultivation is 194,989 acres • 3 of this 
133,394 acres are under food-crops . 4 Here also pro¬ 
prietary and occupancy tenures are the moBt common 
tenures. The former comprise an area of 151,242 acres, 
and the latter one of 43,747. 

The revenue on the cultivated area is Rs. 1,48,311: 5 
this gives an incidence of Rs 1-5-1 per acre. The pro- 
portion of land-revenue to the cultivated area is one- 
fourth. 

The revenues were in 1875-76 Rs. 2,16,890, giving 
an incidence of taxation at Rs. 4-6-3 per head . 0 

None of the other States have furnished any replies 
and nothiligT'more can be gathered from the Adminil 
stration Reports available to ub. But it may be useful, 
in considering the subject of assessment rates, to note 
the evidence given before the Famine Commission 7 in 
regard to the Native States by Colonel W. 0. Anderson, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner. He said— 

‘ ‘ In assessing Native States (which my Department 
“ does constantly, and at thB request of the Chiefs), we 
“ most commonly have to put on rates which are 
“ higher than those in adjacent British territory by 15 
“ or 20 per cent , m order not to produce a decrease in 
“ the Chief’s revenue, and to obtain his consent to the 
“ settlement. It has constantly happened that the 
i‘‘ ryots in Native States have rosiBtud the arbitrary 
“ assessments of the Chiefs, and have insisted, as a 
solution of their differences, on a settlement by the 
“ Survey Department. The Chief has agreed to this 
“ in the end on condition that ho did not suffer in 
" revenue. In no case has the settlement diminished 
“ the Chiefs revenue, rather the contrary, as svtematic 
assessment on land according to its quality will 
always produce ft larger revenue than an unsystematic 
“ arbitrary assessment, and at the same tiino afford 
material relief to the less influential classes of cnlti- 
“ vators who wore certain to bo suffering severely 
“ under such an assessment which was to the sole 
advantage of the more influential and wealthy classes 
of landholders. liven though required, undur the 
settlement made', to pay somewhat higher rates of 
“ assessment than those' in force'in adjacent Govern¬ 
ment territory, the settlement is still to the advantage 
“ oi the ryot in the Native State, as ho thereby acquired 
** security of tenure and freedom from liability to 
capricious enhancement of taxation.” 

The Hon’ble Air. J. Gibbs added his testimony to 
this when he said in his evidence s — 

„ . Dated 25th February 1879. 

ei A. comparison between the statistics of assessment 
' of onr territories and Native States has led me to 
t f 4he conclusion not only that our assessment is low, 
but that it is so low as perhaps to affect injuriously 
( , jke industry and. enterprise of the cultivators, lead- 
( ^ mg them to a careless style of cultivation ; whereas, 

‘‘ if the assessment were heavier, they would try to 
_ take more out of the soil than they do now. Dividing 
tjie soil of the Deccan mto three classes, I think 
' the cultivation of the first class and the greater part 
\\ of the second is so slovenly, that the soil does not 
f return what it ought. In the lower class of soil tho 
(i outturn is so small, that careless cultivation is per- 
ff haps natural. ' A revenue officer who had been 
c e nguged on a houndery case between the Sangli 
„ estate and the Satara boundary told me that he had ' 
(( been struck by seeing land on the Sangh side highly 
t( cultivated, while exactly similar land on the Satara 
• i e .Y as poorly cultivated. The assessment was 
« i? „ .1° ff think) Rs. 1-8 in Sangli, against 

Re. 0-10 in Satara.” 


■ 1 Bombay Administration Report, 1875-76, Part II., p. 36. 
Question 4 ° f S ‘ idaBhiTa:Ra g 1,unath . State Karbari, to Chapter I., 

3 Ibid, Chapter I., Question 3 . 

4 Ibid, Question 10 . 

5 Ibid, Question 13. 

! Bombay Administration Report, Part II„ p. 36. 

• Dated isth February 1879. 

8 Dated 25th February 1879, 
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NIZAM'S TERRITORIES. 


The Nizam’* tcti Irenes are divided into two natnral 
portions, the Teimgana or Telngn-speaking and the 
Mahratwaii or Mahfarti-speaking. 

The former lies to the east, and is a country full of 
tanks, by the help of which mnch rice is grown; the 
latter, to the west, is a dry black soil country cor¬ 
responding to the Deccan of Bombay. 

No proper survey 1 haying been made as yet, the area 
of the whole country can only be given approximately 
from the ordinary assessment records of His Highness’ 
Revenue Department. Taken from this source, the 
total area is 33,058 4 square miles. The Trigonometri¬ 
cal Survey measurements, however, bring out a figure 
“ very much in ext ess of this area,” and Mr. Mehndi 
Ali explains the reasons for the difference by saying 
that the Trigonometrical Survey— 

“ Includes all hilly surfaces, extensive jpngle lands, 
“ jagirs, &c , not included in the entriejs*t^ji revenue 


“ records, besides which the figures given in the 
“ assessment records refer only to ldialsa land, which 
“ has not been all surveyed. “Where surveyed, the 
“ area has been found at least double in Telingana, 
“ and in Mahratwari 10 to 15 per cent, in excess.” 

In a statement 1 by Major C. B. Euan Smith, First 
Assistant Resident, the total area is given, as 69,384 
square miles. 

The total population is given in that statement as 
4,373.594; the data for this figure are not explained, 
and All' Mehndi Ali in his reply 3 to question 3, Chap¬ 
ter I., of the Famine Commission’s enquiries, estimated 
the present population to he 5,685,700, increasing the 
above-mentioned figure by 30 per cent. 

Tho following statement shows the cultivated area 
divided mto wet and dry cultivation, and gives the 
assessment thereon 3 .— 



* 

"Wet Cultivation. 

Dnv Cuitivatios. 

Bate per 

Divisions. 

Acres, 

Assessment 

m 

1 British. Bs. 


Acres. 

Assessment 

in 

BiitishRs. 

Rate 

per 

acre. 

aero on 
alL cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Mahratwari - - - - 

176,260 

9,12,412 

Rs. A. P. 

5 2 10 

8,105,044 

78,57,685 

Rs. A. P. 

0 15 6 

Rs. A. P. 

1 0 11 

Telingana - 

358,095 

45,68,861 

« 

12 12 2 

1,824,776 

26,21,387 | 

1 6 11 

3 4 8 

Total - 

534,355 

54,81,273 

** 

10 4 1 

9,929,820 

1,04,79,072 


2 2 9 










These figures show a much larger area than has 
been given’in former returns, and the cultivated area 
according to them amounts to nearly two acres per 
head of the population. Regarding the Mahratwari 
division, Mr. Mehndi Ali considers the figures lieie 
given nearly correct, because under the Mogul and 
Mabratta rules this country was frequently surveyed. 
But still he thinks that the exact area under cultivation 
is eTen greater than this; and he would safely put 
down the excess at about 15 to 20 per cent. In Telin¬ 
gana the area is still greater, the country never having 
been surveyed; and lie believes that the trne area is 
about 30 per cent, more than is recorded for wet land 
and 50 per cent, more for dry land. 

The folk iwing statement shows the difference between 
tho recorded and the actual area in the case of nine 
villages of the Meduck district which have just heen 
surveyed. 



Area, in aciies. 


Bate pee ache. 


Former.] 

Present. 

in rupees. 

Former. 

Present. 

Dry cultivation 

Wei ditto 

&n 

S5tJ i 

3A11 1 
873 

2/183 8 0 
9,SoO 12 0 

1 3 3 10 

1 27 10 3 

1 0 10 8 
11 4 6 


It is believed, however, that the error is not generally 
so great as this. Adopting the ratio mentioned above, 
the cultivated area will be— 

Acres. 

In Mahratwari .... 9,522,000 
In Telingana. 3,201,000 


Total - 12,723,000 
or 2'2 acres per head of population. 

The ratio is larger than in Bombay, but less than 
exists in Berar, and it probably is not very far from 
the truth. 

Tho following statement 4 shows the average area of 
cultivated land held by each cultivator and the jama 
paid by each in the two divisions, as also the average 
valuo of produce and the proportion which the revenue 
bears to the value of the produce. This statement 
must, however, be taken as subjeot to the limitations 
mentioned in the preceding paragapli:— 


Divisions. 

Number of 
cultivators. 

Land held et each 
Cultivator, tn aches. 

Average assessment ter cultivator 
in British rupees. 

Average 
value of pro¬ 
duce of end! 
cultivator's 
lidding. 

Pi (vporlion 
which re¬ 
venue bears 
to produce. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Total. 






Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 


Telingana - 

175,310 

10'4 

2-04 

12-44 

14 15 

2 

26 

1 

8 


230 

17-13 

Mahratwari 

267,442 

30-3 

‘64 

30 94 

29 6 

6 

3 

6 

6 

32 13 0 

309 

10'64 

Total - 

442,752 

22-42 

1.2 

23-G2 

23 10 

8 

12 

6 

1 

36 0 9 

278 

12-D6 


The assessment is paid in cash, and is levied on the 
average vaine of the crops of ten years. 2 The Bombay 
system of revenue survey and settlement is being 
adopted now; it was introduced in tho Aurungahad 


1 Air. Jtehndi All’s replies to Mr. Caird’s questions. 

Sir Salar .Tung s evidence before the Famine Commission, 
dated 7th February 1879. 


district in 1875, and is in progress in that district, and 
in the districts of Nuldrng, Beer, Lingsagar, and 
Meduck. 

1 Page 23 of Air. Alelincli Ali’s narrative on famine of 
1S76-77. 

s Page xxxv. 

_ 3 Mr. Mehndi Ali’s replies to Chaptei I., of the Famine Com¬ 
mission’s enquiries, Question 13. 

4 Mr. Mehndi Ali’s replies to Chapter I., pp, xvii. and xviii 


L 2 








Revenue administered »y Govbehmekt. 
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Cultivation has increased steadily in the Mahrafcwari 
division, as will be seen from the following state¬ 
ment 1 : — 


Fasti. 

Calendar 

jear. 

J Cultivated area. 

T2f ACRES. 

Wet. 

B 17 . 

Total. 

1280 - 

1870 

135,647 

6,548,971 

6,684,618 

1281 - 

1871 

153,241 

7,009,543 

7,162,784 

1282 - 

1872 

177,219 

7,145,619 

7,322,838 

1283 - 

1873 

| 181,681 

7,246,287 

7,427,968 

1284 - 

1874 

' 176,260 

8,105,044 

8,281,304 

Increase in the area of 
1874 over that of 
1870 

40,613 

1,556,073 

<• 

h 

1,596,686 

Percentage of increase 

30 

24 

24 


A similar statement for the Telingana division, lias 
not been furnished, because, for the reason already 
explained, equal reliance cannot be placed on the 
figures given for those districts. 

The revenues 2 have also largely increased, aa will he 
seen from the opposite statement, (p. 84.) which excludes, 
“ the surplus derived from Berar, from jagir villages 


temporarily attached by the order of Government, and 
the revenues derived from the Sarf-i-khas talnkas, &c.” 

Thus we find that while in 1854— 

The land revenue was - - Es. 41,08,498 

And the total revenues were - ,, 74,81,792 

In 1869 the land revenue was ,, 1,48,98,315 
And the total revenues were - „ 2,34,27,435 

And that the average for this period comes out— 

Tor land-revenue - Es. 1,04,22,865 

And for total revenues - - 1,59,86,4-30 

Following the years down, we find that while in 
1870— 

The land-revenue Was - Bs. 1,39,15,897 

And the total revenues were - ,, 2,19,11,193 

In 1874 the land-revenue was „ 1,84,19,250 
And the total revenues were - „ 2,59,77,333 

The average for these five years being— 

For land-revenue ... Bs. 1,62,07,447 
And total revenues „ 2,43,63,656 

How, if we take the total population of the Hizam’a 
territories to be 5,680,000 in round numbers, we find 
the following results showing the incidence of 
taxation:— 


Tears. 

Lond- 
Ee venue. 

Incidence 
per 
Head. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Incidence 
per ’ 

[ Hoad 


1 Rs. 

Rs. x. r. 

Rs. 

Rs. x. r. 

1870 

1,39.15,897 

2 7 2 

2,19,11,103 

3 13 8 

1874 

1,84,19.250 

3 3 11 

2,59,77,333 

0 2 


"W 


TRAYAHCOEE. 


The aTea of the Travancore State was computed by 
the Trigonometrical Survey to be 6,6534 square miles ; 3 
hut m the Madras Administration Report •* of 1876-77 
the area is said to he 6,730 equare miles, divided into 32 
taluks. The data for this figure are, however, not 
mentioned. 

In 1854 a census of the State was taken , 5 which 
showed a population of 1,262,647. In 1875 another 
census was taken . 6 The operations lasted abont four 
months. The miles and arrangements for this census 
were nearly the same as those adopted in British India. 
There was first a registration of houses, and then a 
registration of shops, pagodas, mosques, schools, &c. 
Inis was followed by a preliminary honse-to-honge 
enumeration, occupying thirty days and finally, there 
was a synchronous enumeration of the population of 
the whole State in one day, the 18th May. Twelve 
thousand enumerators were'employed. The report on 
the result of this census contains minute information 
treated generally under the heads adopted for the 
Madras census of 1871.7 The- total population thus 
ascertained is 2.311,379. The average population per 
square mile 13 343'44 ; it is densest near the sea-hoard 

mile- yyhcre ifc riBes from 476 t0 1:279 to the ST^re 


There have been several surveys of the land carried 
out from remote dates . 8 The surveys on which the 
present revenue arrangements are based are those of 
the year 1773 A.D.:~ 


‘ Tlus was a very comprehensive one, and emhraoei 
nearly tfie whole of the lands, gardens, and paddy 
fields, now belonging to the State. There have, how 
ever, been subsequent surveys Ho idea is afl’ordei 
by ay acutesurvey) accounts of the whole extent o 
paddy-lands, but those which come under assessmen 
consist of c.181,620 parahs of land, or about 400.00 1 
acres at 8 parahs per acre, assessed with a ne 
revenue, alter making all deductions, of Bs. 8 08 95! 


‘ Mr. Mehudi All’s rep li es to Chapter I., p. xv. 

Ihid, pp. xxiy and xxv. 

4 Admi, d=t r abou Report, 1875-76, Part II., p. 1 

4 Ibid , Part II., p. J * 

5 Ibid, IS76-77, Burt II., p. 7 , also. 

- xrlf? u” 8 -™ rorm ?, t l nn regarding Official Admioistr 
ui Madras, I residency, by C. D Maclean, p. 31 . 

7 Madras AdiamUiratiou Report, 1876-77, Part II. r, 7 

8 Maclean’s Standing lofoimation, pp. 45 , 46 . 


" (which is abont half the total land-revenue, or E3. 2 
“ per acre). It is impossible to say that the ayacut 
votes of assessment on. paddy-lands have been fixed 
11 on a uniform plan or principle, hut a very minuto 
" local appraisement by arbiters and sirkar officers 
“ seems to have preceded the operation of claasifica- 
“ tion. Each field expressed by the quantity of seed it 
“ took to sow was rated at so many parahs of produce, 
“ and commonly expressed as double, treble, quadruple’ 
11 &o. Hortb of Trevandrum the average rate of rent 
“ was about double the seed. In the south it wont up 
“ to beyond ten times, but the average was probably 
five times, and in recent years all excessive rates 
“ above ten were reduced to that level. The average 
“ gross produce iu the north may he put at between 
seven and eight times, and that in the south at 
“ between twelve to fifteen times the amount of seed. 

The sirkar's share is thus about a fourth in the one 
" case and a third in the other. 

11 V akf,T0 are standard pattern Tates on the 
lands. There are, however, various other extra- 
( cesses, about 200 in number, corresponding to the 
abwabs of north India, collected over and above the 
Standard rates. They arnonnt to Bs. 60,000, and are 
“ met with in all taluks. 


j-jac LtAxes uii 


„ „ - cuuectea m money, with. 

„ a few exceptions. The tax on paddy-land is collected 
.1 P art m JP aln an d P ai ’t in money, according to tho 
„ w ant s of the sirkar with reference to neighbouring 
temples and charity-feeding institutions. The pro- 
ft P?. I 011 . lna y stated, as a third. ingrain, and two- 
„ tnirds m money. All grain received in kind but 
,, ionnd m excess of sirkar's wants, is commuted into a 
„ m oney payment at varying rates. For gardens, ten 
„ e[ l u , al kists are required, and for paddy four Msts for 
,, e fi ® r °P- ,, 0nl y , Wo instalments, however, are 
allowed, for the portion payable in money.” 

are ? 61 ' 0 ar6s ^ a ^ a ^ cs available showing the cultivated 

The total average revenues of the State in the five 
years from 1870-71 to 1874-75 1 wereEs. 51,42,648, after 
+n Cl c?? S Interest on Government securities,” which, 
the State seems to include 11 in its accounts of revenue 
derived from the land and the peoplo. The following 
statement shows tho revenues of the three following 


* Maclean's Standing Information, p. 55. 
i, 84 , 21 h Q. t0tal am °" nt of ictcreBt dllrln S the five years was Es. 
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years in detail. I hare set apart the interest on 
securities:— 


i 

, # l 

t 

+ 

+ 


| 1875-76 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 


! Es. 

Eg. 

Rs. 

Land-revenue - 

] 16 97.766 

16,18,581 

17,27,507 

Miscellaneous revenue 

6,23,434 

5,93,411 

7,04,883 

Judicial fees, *fcc. 

1.43.217 

1,62,122 

2,27,997 

4,13,635 

Ou* coins . 

4.12,804 

3,PS,050 

An-ak- and opium 

1.57,978 

1,69,112 

1,72,357 

Tobacco inn port duty) 
Salt (a Government 

9,14,303 

9,22,276 

8,38,486 

monopoly, sold at 
Rs 2 per maundS - 

10,81,592 

11,24,820 

13,82,490 

Cardamoms and other 

' 


2,57,405 

goods 

1,72.897 

2,56,090 

Forest income (net) - 
Arrears of revenue 

, 1,01.851 

1,00,779 

1,13,513 

51,502 

collected - 

78,580 

81,395 

Total - 

53,84,422 

54,26,636 

58,89,775 

Interest on Govern- 


88,246 

ment securities 

1,47,217 

1,65,246 

Total - 

55,31,639 

55,91,882 

59,78,021 


* Madras AiInuni»tration Report, 1875-76, Part II., 
p. 29. 

t Ibid, 1976-77, Part II., p. 11. 

J Travancore Administration Report, 1377-73, p. 140. 


These totals give an average of Rs. 35,66,944 for the 
thioL* years, excluding of course the interest from cash 
halancrs Takintr the population to ho as stated above, 
2,311.579, this gives an incidence of taxational Rs 2-0-6 
per head. The incidence of land roveuue would bo Re 
0-11-7 per head calculated on the average of the three 
years' revenue 


The item of " miscellaneons revenue ” given in the 
above statement 1 comprises receipts derived from a 
great variety of sources, and they are of a fluctuating 
character. Tlio figures of the chief items were for the 
two last years as follows :— 



1S7G-77. 

1S77-7S. 


Es. 

Es. 

1. Out of pagoda offering boxes 

2. Ordinary receipts from 

3,802 

4,301 

pagodas - 

3. Revenue fines levied on re¬ 

14,772 

12,955 

venue servants - 

16,426 

15.258 

4. Postal collections mnjell) - 

16,124 

17,173 

5 Sale-proceeds of book depot 
6. Fees on transfers of pantum 

18.533 

20,971 

lands .... 

7. Sales of sirkar lands or 

44,188 

50,995 

rights including saltpans 

21,705 

22,104 

8. Registration fees 

9. Sales of surplus paddy; dif¬ 

ference between market 

1,10,470 

1,19,111 

and commutation price - 

62.441 

1,45,899 

10. Receipts from school fees - 

19,352 

20,969 

11. Grazing fees, Cardamom hill 

12, Surplus credited from Sree 

4,542 

— 

Paiularavagay - 

39,646 

34,944 

13. Magisterial fines - 

14. Recoveries of outstanding 

28,907 

28,388 

cash advances ... 

46,721 

75,341 


15. Balance out of preceding 
year’s sales of lands for 

im-n. 

Eg. 

1377-8. 

Rs. 

coffee cultivation 

16. Coals from Coolnthoay 

13,700 

6,666 

bridge - - - 

7,381 

6,238 

17. Receipts front goat transit - 

8,998 

9.115 

Total - 

4,77,708 5,90,728 

Undefined balance - 

1,15,703 1,14,155 


Total miscellaneous revenue - 5,93,411 7,04 ,883 

It has been seen from the foregoing paragraphs that 
the incidence of revenue per cultivated acre can only be 
ascertained in 12 Slates. The following table ib an 
attempt to compare that incidence with the incidence 
in adjoining British provinces 


Native States. 

Incidence 1 
per culti- | 
vateil acre. 1 


British provin¬ 
ces adjoining. 

_ Eato per 
cultivated 
acre. * 

tr 

Rajputana— 
Udaipur - 

Rs. A.P. 

4 0 2 

-h 

i 

Rs. A. P. 

Alwar (f) 

1 6 11 


1 Punjab 

0 15 0 

Bhartpur 

2 10 1 


, N. W. P. - 

1 10 10 

Dholpur - 

3 6 1 


' Oudb 

1 12 0 

Bnndi - -i 

Kapurthala 

1 12 7 

3 10 11 

| 

J 

C.Provinces 

0 6 3 

Bombay States— 
Bhaunagar 
Kolhapur 

Miraj 

f Muclhol - 
Nizam’s Terri- 
tories 

3 3 0 

1 15 0 
13 2 

1 

i 

1 

! 

^■Bombay 

14 4 

15 1 

2 2 9 

J 

1 Berar 

0 15 1 

Travancore 

2 0 0 

< 

i Madras 

1 11 4 


'* Mr. Elliott's draft of Chapter I, Sections 16 and 17 of 
Report. 

f This rate should be increased, ns it is obtained by dividing 
the revenue by the area of fiscal villages only, the area of the 
rest being unknown. 

Another comparison of the rates may bo made by 
calculating the incidence per head of population 
thus :— 


Native States. 

Incitlpiine 
of land re¬ 
venue per 
head of 
population. 

Rajputana— 

Rs. A.P. 

Udaipur 

114 

Alwar 

2 6 5 

Bhartpur 

2 13 2 

Dholpur - 

2 15 8 

Bundi 

3 13 9 

Central India— 


Gwalior 

3 8 7 

Rewah 

3 0 1 

Karpurthala 

3 5 8 

Bombay States— 


Kolhapur 

116 

Mndhol 

3 0 0 

Nizam’s Terri- 


tones 

3 3 11 

Travancore - 1 

I 

0 11 7 

* Mr. Bernard’s calculation, p. 


British pi oviri¬ 
ces adjoining*. 


Punj ab 
N. W. P. 

Including 
y water-rate 

Excluding 

water-rate 

Oudh 


| Bombay - 
Madras— 

Including 
y water-rate] 

J Excluding 

water-rate] 


Incidence 
of land-re¬ 
venue per 
heart of 
population. 


Rs. A. P. 
12 2 

17 0 

15 1 
10 5 

1 11 6 

10 7 
10 0 


L. L.—30-9-79. 


1 Travancore Administration Report, 1877-78, p. 3, 
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Report on tiie Use of Carrots and other Root Crops by the Agricultural 
Population of the North-Western Provinces during Times of Scarcity. 


Sy Ms. D. C. Slid!:, Director of Agriculture and Commerce , JV.-TT. P. and Oudh, 16th October 1878. 


T>' the half-yearly agricultural report in the Nnrth- 
lYestem Provinces, published iu the local Gazette of 
September last, I adverted to the extension of carrot 
cultivation "which had taken place m consequence of the 
failure of the kliarif m 1877, and promised a further 
report, which 1 now supply for the information of the 
Famine Commission As my Head Superintendent has 
taken ranch personal interest in the enquiry, I append 
the greater part of his note in original 

2 In a demi-official letter of 23rd January, 1878, I 
was permitted by Government to make derailed enqui¬ 
ries through kamingop, and their replies itorroborate 
the ideas which had been formed of the reliance placed 
by the agricultural papulation upon carrots, and to a 
less extent uputi radishes, under a failure of tho 
ordinary autumn harvest. The reason is simple. ‘When 
the kharif grain crops fail and food stocks are reduced 
to a low ebb, the people have little to depend upon for 
food, unless purchased at a ruinous price, until March, 
when the spring harvests are gathered in. Bnt carrots 
and radishes can be raised in a hurry, and being sown 
in September or October, supplement the food supply 
in the winter months at a time when scarcity is 
greatest. 

3. There arc other advantages in the cultivation of 
these crops which recommend them. One is that a 
large weight can be produced from a small area. 
Another is that irrigation, which cannot be easily 
spread over a large extent in a year of drought, is 
concentrated on a minimum space and can be utilized 
to its maximum power. 

4. The facts gleaned hv the enquiries are that in the 
upper portions of the provinces, where the failure of 
the kharif was greatest, the cultivation of carrots rose 
to three or four times the ordinary extent, and would 
have increased much more had seed been obtainable. 
Theories of seed rose from Rs. 7 or 8 a mauiid to 
Rs. 80 or 40 a niauud, and in game instances to a very 
much higher rate, especially in the Central Doab, 
where the price ranged above Rs. SO. 

5. There is no doubt whatever that the carrot crop 
fed thousands of the starving poor. It was impossible 
l’or me to ask the Revenue staff to ascertain (under tho 
pressure of so many other duties) the acreage raised, so 
that I cannot estimate what quantities were grown, but 
I shall obtain a return this year of the ordinary acreage 
nnder carrots, which will give some clue for the future 
It has been shown bv my Head Superintendent m his 
note that, allowing four seers a head per diem, the 
carrots of an acre of land would support 10 persons for 
200 days, could they eat carrots alone. Carrots must. 


However, He supplemented hy some gram, Hut it may 
be presumed that a supply'of grain (the outturn Of 
about two acres) sufficient for 10 persons for 200 days 
could be made to satisfy 20 persons for the same time if 
supplemented with the outturn of an acre of carrots 1 
The above estimate is framed on the estimate of an 
outturn of 200 maunds an acre, winch is much below 
the possible maximum, an outturn of over 300 mannds 
an aero not being uncommon, in addition to about 50 to 
100 mannds of nourishing fodder for cattle The 
English outturns run up to 20 or 30 tons, or from 500 
to 100 mannds an acre. 

®- I have been asked t>v some officers why enquiries 
were instituted about well-known facts, but I am not 
sure that the facts have been sufficiently appreciated, or 
aie sufficiently well known m all parts of the province 
I was informed <1 believe hy Mr Elliot Colvm, the 
C ommissioner of Meerut) that it wa s m the year of 

Ch , 5 ° U r m V S com P osltit ™ of dried cairot given in 
(^fiUTUOtriy s jL. ncifclopfpfim : —_ 

Starch aud sugar _ flo 

Albumen - 

Red neutral Futwtauce (carotin’) - - 

■Fixed and volatile oil - _ , , nrt 

Ash - - - - : o-6o 


Total - 100-000 


scarcity, 1869, that the Rohilkhand population first 
took the idea extensively from the cultivation of the 
Meerut side, and I am convinced from private enquiry 
that the practice is less common iu the south than in 
the north of the provinces. 

7. There is another crop which possesses the same 
advantage of being able to furnish a good supply in the 
most critical months,—I refer to the potato, the culti¬ 
vation of which is still very far from general, although 
fast extending. The price of potatoes for seed, how¬ 
ever, went up with a run as m the case of carrot seed, 
and they fetched much above the ordinary rato through¬ 
out the province. I have often seen on latrine manured 
land from 200 to 300 mannds per acre raised, m addi¬ 
tion to radishes and other plants on the same ground, 
bnt on ordinary land it is probably from 100 to 150 
maunds. I am not sure what quantify of potatoes 
would suffice for one man per diem, hut 1 read that 
lib. of wheat is considered equivalent to dibs, of 
potatoes, so that an acre of potatoes would perhaps not 
go so far as an acre of carrots. The potato also labours 
under the disadvantage of being less portable for plant¬ 
ing pur-poses than carrot seed. 

8 The principal deduction which I wish to draw 
irqjfi the statements now submitted is, that, in the 
event of the failure of a kharif crop, it may bo possible 
to expend funds for famine relief in the most economical 
way by procuring seed for crops which can raise a food 
supply m the months intervening between tho autumn 
and spring harvests. This method of famine relief has 
two advantages : in tho first place it increases the food 
supplies; in the second place it gives remunerative 
work to the agricultural population who will alwayB 
perform the hardest labour on their own land. Both 
these results might he secured by Government, at a 
comparatively small outlay, by selling seed either to 
the people themselveB, or to the grain dealers of the 
province who would retail the seed to cultivators 
There would he no fear of any of it being kept back, and 
as cultivators reap a profit by raising food when food is 
at a famine price, there would he no occasion to distri¬ 
bute it gratis to the agricultural classes at the expense 
of the rest of the population. 

9. If, instead ol importing shiploads and traialoads 
of tood grains, Government were able at a critical time 
to import a shipload of field carrot seed, it might he 
found that a thousand rupees in the latter case would 
go as far as ten thousand m the former The following 
are the statistics which may he taken into coru 
eiderat] on :— 


uiu. i/r QCCU. i 


an acre of carrots 101b. (or five seers) is tho estimate 
given by my superintendent, and I would keep to it aa 
the market garden cultivation of the native requires 
a greater quantity of seed than field cultivation m 
J^ngland. 

The price of field seed is about two shillings a pound, 
and I have no doubt that largo quantities could bo 
obtained for much less than a rupee a pound Assuming 
that carriage costs one-fourth of the cost of seed (a very 
estimate), Rs. 1,000 would purchase and bruin to 
Its destination more than 8001bs. of seed, which would 

3 than 1 ?° aC1 ’ eS ° f carrots * giving an out¬ 
turn at 200 maunds an acre, of 20,000 maunds of 
carrots. Assuming that carrots are five times less 
nourishing than grain, this would be equivalent to 

ls 00 10™00 UdS 8ram ’ ^ hloL 170 ' uld not cosfc l0Ba 

10. But, as I have said before, seed could be sold 
and ought not to fetch loss than 8 annas to 12 annas a 
seer so that nearly, if not quite half, the outlay on seed 
might be recovered The produce raised from the seed 
would be due only m small part to the Rs. 500 or 600 
spent by Government, since it would ho chiefly owin» 
to the agricultural labour on cultivation. This is the 
tho point which commends the suggestion It is a 
system which by a small initial outlay provi doe labour 
to the agricultural population, with the M rf ™ 
creasing then- food supply by an amount which would 
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not othenviae he forthcoming. In many cases those 
very persons who raise the food might otherwise he 
thrown on the country for relief, and although I cannot 
assume that the whole of the Bs. 10,000 which the grain 
equivalent would cost would fall upon Government, yet 
there is no doubt that the increased supply of food 
Would save them a good deal more than the Bs. 500 or 
000 spent upon aeed. 

11. The question, however, requires farther sifting. 
In the first place, no order for seed can he given nntil 
the failure of the kharif is pretty well assured. This 
may be settled perhaps us early as the 15th September, 
and carrot-sowing can go on until loth November. I 
am writing of the North-Western Provinces. Gan a 
telegram bring out seed in time P Will the English 
field seed suit the climate ? Will it stand the voyage ? 
And can fresh seed he supplied in September ? What 
is the price for large quantities ? Will it he cheaper to 
grow Seed annually m this country in preparation for 
an emergency ? How far will the people he willing to 
extend carrot cultivation? Can field carrot seed ho 
obtained nearer India, from the Mediterranean conn- 
tries or elsewhere P These questions ought to he settled, 
and to some extent I shall have the opportunity mvself 
of working out the answers to them, and intend to 
do so. 

12. The results of the investigation into carrot culti¬ 


vation as a famine crop lead to the question whether 
other root crops, such as mangel wurzel and turniu 
might not he found of similar utility. Half the quan¬ 
tity of seed (at the same price as carrot seed) is required 
per acre, and the outturn in weight at home is much 
greater than of carrots or potatoes. The disadvantage 
m their case is that the people aro not yet educated to 
their use, and 1 doubt if much more can he done for 
some time, than to endeavour to introduce their culti¬ 
vation with the view of eventually increasing the food 
supply in what I may call the intermediate months. I 
have raised a good crop of mangel wurzel with canal 
water, hut neither people nor cattle seemed to care 
about eating them, though they would probably be glad 
to do so in a famine year. But these facts indicate that 
it will bo safer for some time to come to place most 
reliance upon what the people themselves Understand 
viz., the cultivation of carrots. 

13. I have said little about radishes, partly because 
they are less important, and partly because the 
arguments which apply to carrots apply mutatis 
mutandis to radishes. It will ho easy to adopt tho 
same systetnTor one as for the other. 

14. I suggest, if the local committee consider the 
subject of sufficient importance, that these papers he 
printed and submitted to the Central Famine Com- 
mission. 
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No. 1. 

Li-IRAGT FROM THE PROCEEDINGS Or TEE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA, IN THE DEPARTMENT OP REVENUE, AGRICULTURE, 
and Commerce, dated Calcutta, the 4th February 1879. 


[Agriculture and Horticulture.] 


Read— .-*» m 

Llo-pTtc-li from the Secretary of State, dated ^th February 
1878, No. 29 (Statistics and Commerce) 

Letter to the Governments of Madras, Bombav, aud the 
North-Western Provinces of (Judh, and to" the Chief 
Commissionss of the Central Provinces, British 
Burma, and Mysore, Nos. 97—102, dated the 21 st 
March, 1878. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Mysore, No. l£)C— 
3R., dated 11th April 1878. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, 
No. "07—269, dated the 11th April 1S78. 

Letter front the Government of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Ondh, No. 1338A., dated the 2llth of May 
187$, and enclosure. 

m 


Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 3060, dated 
17th June 1878. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, No. 2868—136, dated tile 22nd July 1878, and 
enclosuies. 

Letter from the Government of Madras, No, 1425, dated 
the 4th September 1878, and enclosures. 

Read also— 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 584, dated the 
23rd February, 1877- 

Letter to the Government of Bengal, No. 91, dated the 4th 
May 1877. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 1595, dated 
26th May 1877. 


Observations. 


In his despatch dated the 7th February 1878, the 
Sfcrotarv of State noticed an experiment at the Nagpur 
Model Farm in 1878-77. where ia consequence of irriga¬ 
tion anil manuring, Jelalia wheat produced l.fiOOIbs., 
and white-cared, wheat 2,2001ba. per acre, the average 
yield per acre in the conntry being only about 4001ba. 
The value of the produce at Nagpur was estimated at 
Bs. 60, while the cost of cultivation, including all 
expenses, was given at Es. 10 per acre. His lordship 
desired to he informed ‘"what steps arc taken in the 
above and other provinces to impart to the agiicnllural 
community u. ncr.illy the lessons to lie learnt from the 
operations ot the model and experimental farms ; ” and 
observed,^ ' as m many cases these farms appear to 
involve financial loss, it is the more important that 
their results, when satisfactory, should he utilized to 
the utmost for the general good of the country.” 

2. A copy of this despatch was circulated on the 21st 
March 1S78. to the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and to the 
Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces, British 
Burmah, and Mysore, with a request for a report 
in connection with the farms maintained under their 
orders. 

b 1 ! Mysore, the Chief Commissioner states that no 
general steps hare hitherto been taken in the direction 
mditotted, the condition of tlie province during the past 
liVo or three years having iorbidden any such measures 
Air. Harmim, the Superintendent of the Bangalore 
J: arm, has recently been authorized to make tours in 
the province twice in the year, once in the summer 
when the t- f ji crops are being sown, and again during 
xlie winter luonrhs when the crops are being reaped in 
view to his acquiring practical experience m the native 
systems of agriculture and imparting to the ryots by 
personal communication and by experiments the benefits 
oi tleep ploughing, as also the advantages to be gained 
by the use of improved seed. The Chief Commissioner 
has also under consideration a scheme for placing one 
or two plots of laud m each district under the charms 
ot a village patel or other suitable person, who would 
cultivate the land in accordance with instructions from 
Mr. Hannan. By this means,” the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner observes, it is hoped that the ryots will have 

of ^Government 
1 arm at Bangalore does not afford them, of judging of 
he results to be obtained by a better system of farrnin ” 
?i n P. e * h , 6se remarks were written, however, it has been 
decided to abolish the Bangalore Farm and to transfer 
the services of Mr. Harman to the Bombay Presidency 

Q 3405, 


4. In Burmah, the only Government Farm is one 
established at Myonktoung in tlio Arakau Hill Tracts 
for the purpose of growing and curing tobacco. As 
regards tbB cultivation of tobacco on the low lands 
lying along the hanks of rivers, tlio natives have hut 
little to learn: the farm was started with a view of 
testing the capabilities of soil in up-land tracts, and 
more especially for the purpose of teaching the people 
an improved method of curing the leaf; but there has 
not been, time to judge of the results as yet. 

5. Mr. Buck, Director of Agriculture and Commoroo, 
-North-Western Provinces and Oudh, in reporting on 
the subject, refers to that portion of the minute recorded 
by Sir John Scrachey m November 187-1, proposing the 
formation of a Department of Agriculture in the North- 
Western Provinces, m which it was suggested that a 
good means of reaching tho agricultural community 
would be by experiments in the estates under tho Court 
of Wards. This suggestion, it ia said, has boon earned 
into effect, though not to so great an extent as was 
desired, m consequence of the drought of 1877 To 
some estates, however, improved English ploughs, iru- 
proved sugar-mills, and selected seeds, "were sent] and. 
in some districts, where the local officers took an 
interest in agricultural matters, Becd and implements 
were distributed to estates other than those administered 
by the Court of Wards As a further means of intro. 
Uucmg improvements to the notico of the agriculturists 
ALr._ Buck lays great stress on the advantages of 
agricultural fairs ; and he proposes to give greater 
encouragement to such fairs m future years. No 
attcinpta seem to be made by the Local Government 
to bring directly to the notice of tho natives tho results 

conducted on tlio State Farms 

0 there are two Government Farms in the Bombav 
Presidency, ono at Bhadgaon in IChandeah and the 
other at Salaru m Sind. At Salaru, nothing has as 
yet been done m the desired direction ; but the Superin 
tendent proposed making a tour in the cold weathef 
months, during which he would acquire and diffuse 

2?.®! 11 ]; lnf ° rmatlo f- is , to report the results ol' hi s 
fi s tour, m order that the G-overnmont of Bombav 

“^J? e 1 tn a P° aitl . on to judge of the desirability of 
i epeatmg the experiment. ^ 

At Bhadgaon, too, little appears to liavo been 
attempted. The Superintendent reports that instruc¬ 
tion is imparted through farm apprentices W 
servants and visitors. The system ot apprenticed tf 
carefully worked, would no doubt prove us Sh but 
nothing can he expected from farm servants as a means 

M 
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of impartin" agricultural information to the native 
oommnnitv. Mr Stormont, tlie Superintendent, re- 
cc-ntlv visited Madras and Bangalore, under authority 
from.' the Government of Bombay, with a view to 
ascertain the system followed on the farms at those 
places; and he was instructed to report the result of 
his enquiries on hia return to Khandesk. 

The Local Government has also, after consultation 
with Mr. Robertson of the Sydapet Farm, decided on 
commencing a system of agricultural education in the 
Deccan, and probably, in due course, the Bhadgaon 
Farm will be made subsidiary to the scheme of 
instruction. 

7. In the Central Provinces, Major Macdongall, the 
Superintendent of the Nagpur Farm, proposes to 
publish the results of ‘‘ any decidedly successfnl 
experiment' in the Rural Gazette, a paper printed in 
Hindi, Mahrathi, and Erdu by the Educational 
Department, of which a copy is sent to every Govern¬ 
ment School in the Central Provinces. The Chief 
Commissioner approves of this proposal; hut such a 
means of making known the operations of the farm 
seems scarcely to he what is required, the record of 
these experiments being nseful to the agricultural 
community only when they can be followed and 
explained on the farm on which they have been tried. 

8. In the Madras Presidency, good and useful work 
is being done under the supervision and guidance of 
Mr. Robertson, the superintendent of Government 
Farms Attached to the Sydapet Farm on which 
experiments of varions kinds are tried, is an Agricul¬ 
tural College, in which a complete course of agricultural 
instruction is afforded, and which is intended eventually 
to accommodate upwards of one hundred students. In 
view to a further diffusion of information, Mr Robertson 
has proposed the establishment of small agricultural 
experimental stations all over the Presidency, emh 
being placed in charge of a trained agriculturist, who 
is also to conduct an elementary agricultural class. 
This scheme is, however, at present in abeyance for 
want of funds. 

Recently, a Tery interesting ploughing competition 
was held at the Sydapet Farm, in which European, 
American, and native ploughs were used, the competi¬ 
tors a3 we-11 as the visitors from difl'eieut parts of the 
country being very nnmerons Such open competitions 
as these afford an efficient means of interesting neigh¬ 
bouring cultivators in the methods and processes of the 
improved system of agriculture practised on the farm. 
The public reports shew that the exhibition was 
watched with very great interest and was completely 
successful. 


9. From the facts summarised above, it may be said 
generally that only in the North-Western Provinces 
and Madras is any real effort being mads to teach 
agricultural reform to the people. In the North-Western 
Provinces, a Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
has been created, with a Director at its head, whoso 
special duty it is to organise the collection of agricul¬ 
tural and commercial statistics ; to direct experiments 
for agricultural improvement in model farms and else, 
where ; to watch and report on the progress of trade, 
and to suggest in what directions it may be developed^ 
or hindrances to its prosperity removed; and to inves¬ 
tigate facts connected with the condition of tko 
agricultural classes. The scope and objects of the 
Department are clearly explained in a minute recorded 
by Sir John Straehey in November 1874, to which the 
attention of the Local Governments and Administra¬ 
tions was drawn in the letter from this Department 
dated the 11th August 187o, Nos 11—426-433, regarding 
the collection of agricultural statistics. 

In Madras there is a Department, which, though not 
as yet -formally recognised as a Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, is practically one, with an efficient and well 
qualified director at its head; but its expansion has 
hitherto been greatly impeded by various causes not 
the least among which has been the want of funds.’ 

- 10. In other provinces very little is being done nor 
as matters stand can much be expected. Experimental 
farms indeed when they stand alone, are of compara¬ 
tively small utility. To be really useful they should be 
part of a svstem of agricultural instruction; they should 
be attached to a school where sound agricultural in- 
estrnction is conveyed in class, and they should he the 
field for carrying into practice m the presence of 
students the theories of which the reason? have been 
explained to them in the class-room. If the students 
are taken from the classes dependent on the land for 


their living, satisfactory progress in the diffusion of 
agricultural instruction under such a 9ystem will soon 
he apparent. It is with much satisfaction that the 
Government of India has watched the recognition 0 f 
theso principles in Madras and the efforts that are being 
made there gradually to mature a complete system for 
their application in practice. The scheme for action in 
the same direction which has just been proposed byH; s 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay is also gratifying 
aa indicating the interest taken in the matter by the 
Government of that Presidency. In other provinces 
much cannot be expected under tho present system 
though, defective as it is, the farms, if they are carefully 
and intelligently managed, intelligently supervised, anil 
placed on a substantial and permanent basis, must 
gradually do good, and the Government of India desire 
again to commend the subject very earnestly to the 
attention of Local Governments and Administrations. 
Bengal especially is a province which is singularly de¬ 
ficient in opportunities for agricultural instruction, 
while it is perhaps of all Indian provinces the one where 
a reform o^,practice is most needed. It is also the 
province (IT whose agricultural resources and capacities 
the governing body knows least. It is a matter of more 
than ordinary importance that the cultivating and 
wealthy land-owning community in this great province 
should be taught to realise the advantages of a better 
agricultural practice, and that steqis should be taken to 
remove the reproach which now exists that the very 
elements of agricultural information, such as the average 
yield of particular crops in particular soils, oro wholly 
absent. Efforts in this direction were made some years 
ago by Sir George Campbell; but these efforts, though 
well intentioned, were frustrated Ly radical errors in 
the selection of sites for farms, as woll as in the 
^election of superintendents. The results were so 
unsatisfactory that the farms were broken up one after 
the other, the last being abolished in 1877, on the 
ground that all the attempts which had boon made to 
teach agriculture to the people of the country had ended 
m failure. This conclusion was not accepted by the 
Government of India, and it is desirable in connection 
with the present question that the views then expressed 
to the Government of Bengal should bo brought pro¬ 
minently before other Local Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations. In the letter from the Government of India 
to the Government of Bengal dated the 4th May 1877, 
No. 91, it was said:— 

“ His Excellency in Council is bynomeans prepared to 
“ admit that, because it is not necessary at present to 
“ teach to the natives on a scientific basis all the tecli- 
“ nicalities of the highest farming, there is therefore 
" no opening for instruction of a highly nseful, if of a 
“ more modest kind, adapted to tho present educational 
” and agricultural standard of the country. His 
" Excellency m Council is unable to agree with His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in tho opinion that 
1 tho attempts of the Government to teach agriculture 
to the people have failed everywhere. Where these 
“ attempts have failed, as at Poosah, failure has been 
the_ result of inefficient management; but where 
“ ordinary care, and attention have been intelligently 
*' given to the subject, it is unquestionable that, as at 
“ Sydapet in the Madras Presidency for instance, good 
“ results have ensued. 

‘ It is not necessary to employ specially qualified 
tl agricultural chemists for the purposes contemplated 
by Government in the establishment of model or 
([ experimental farms. The objects of the Government 
r , have been frequently stated, but they have been well 
. an( i briefly summarised by Sir John Straehey in the 
following extract from his Minute of tho 28th Novem- 
“ P ro P os ing the creation of a Department of 

Agriculture and Commerce in tho North-Western 
Provinces:— 

ti 7 n object of these model farms should be three- 
it , : ^ rs ^> to obtain complete information, based 

on actual facts, as to the average productiveness of 
” * different crops on the different classes of soil on 
, ’’yfiok they are ordinarily cultivated, and the cost 
ti < CQ ^tivation; secondly, to establish and prove to 
„ , “ative agriculturalists the advantages to he 
[f f g a, ned from small improvements, such as they are 
tt , j. ? themselves to carry out under existing con¬ 
ic i nations, such as deeper ploughing, economical use 
<< , °* l : ana l water, selection of seed, &c.; thirdly, to 
,< , raa ‘ ie experiments as to staples and industries which 
ii i possible to introduce if new, or to fami¬ 

liarise and improve if already existing in the 
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'■ oanntrv. The extension of sericulture, the im- 
1 ' provemcnt of indigenous fibres, andtho manufacture 
“ 1 of a finer eta” of tobacco, may be mentioned among 
“ c the objects of such experiments 

“ It i~ to these objects that attention should be par- 
“ timlarly directed. It is evident that lessons in such 
" matters, especially under the second head, and 
“ instructions in such details (important though they 
*’ are> as the proper storage and application of the 
“ manures ordinarily employed in the country, shewing 
■' experimentally how they may be made to retain all 
“ their fertilising elements, of which much is now 
*’ wasted, the proper treatment and breeding of live 
'■ =tack, the improvement of the implements employed, 

1 ' and other similar matters, may as successfully he 
" imparted hy an energetic man of fair intelligence, 
“ possessing an adequate practical knowledge of modem 
farming land consequently having such knowledge of 
“ agricultural chemistry as is essential to the successful 
“ pursuit of modern farming), as hy a professional 
“ chemist of high scientific attainments. 

“ The Governor General in Council -^convinced 
*• that lessons of this kind are urgently'needed, and 
that if measures for the elementary induction in 
“ such matters of the agricultural community are per- 
“ severed in hy the Local Governments (without whose 
cordial co-operation nothing can he done), they cannot 
“ fail after a reasonable time to have very considerable 
“ effect upon the cultivators in the neighbourhood for 
*■ the Government farm and through, them upon others 
“ further away." 

11. The excellent results which, hare followed the 


creation of a Department of Agricnlture, and Commerce, 
in the North-Western Provinces, in the impulse which, 
has been given by it to agricultural enquiry and im¬ 
provements, indicate perhaps the best form in which 
Government action can he directed to the promotion of 
the objects in view. With the establishment of such a 
Department in each province (and it is maintained in. 
the North-Western Provinces entirely from provincial 
funds) the extension of the system, whether hy agricul¬ 
tural instruction m schools, or hy practical teaching in 
experimental farms, or -where means are available by a 
combination of both, could he regnlated under efficient 
control and advice according to the particular require¬ 
ments or circumstances of each province. Prom this 
point of view the Governor-General in Council will be 
glad to learn that the matter has again received from 
the Government of Bengal and other Local Governments 
and Administrations the consideration which its impor¬ 
tance merits, and he wonld wish to be informed at an 
early date of the results of that consideration. 


Obbee.—O rdered, that the above Resolution bo com¬ 
municated for information and guidance to the Local 
Governments and Administrations a.nd for information 
to the Secretary of State for India. 

Oumkep also, that a copy, with a copy of the letter 
from the Government of Madras, dated the 4th Septem¬ 
ber 1878, No. 1-125, and enclosures, he forwarded to the 
Famine Commission, and that the Resolution be pub¬ 
lished in tbe Supplement to the Gazette of India. 


Note on Agricultural Training for 1 *Civilians, by Mr. C. L. Tupper. 


In the concluding paragraph of his Minute on Agri¬ 
culture in Bengal, the Hon'ble Sir John Strachey 
observes :— 

11 There might he no great difficulty in carrying out 
" the suggestion that a certain number of young civi- 
" liaus should, after passing their examinations in 
*■ England, go through a course of instruction at some 
ct suitable place of agricultural education. I should 
“ like to ask the Famine Commission to consider 
“ this subject, in the hope that the practical ex- 
“ perionce of Mr Caird, and the knowledge that he 

possesses of Indian and English agriculture, might 
" teach us how the suggestion could be acted on.” 

The papers are officially before the Famine Commis¬ 
sion; but meanwhile I have obtained permission to 
make a few remarks on the subject. 

The aim is to recruit the Civil Service with men who 
possess some real scientific training in agriculture. 
Four separate methods in which this might be done 
have either occun ed to me or have been suggested to 
me by others. 

The first is that which Sir John Strachey appears to 
contemplate. After the conclusion of the two years’ 
course in England, the selected candidate might study 
for a further period at an Agricultural College either in 
England or nn the Continent. 

Secondly, theoretical and perhaps also practical agri¬ 
culture might be included in the list of subjects to he 
taken up at the open competition. Candidates might 
obtain marks in Agriculture as they do in Classics or 
M.vthemarii s or Natural Science, By this means a few 
men might he obtained who had received some agricul¬ 
tural training before their special course for the Indian 
Civil Service begun 

. Thirdly, young civilians, say of five years’ standing 
m India, might be deputed to Europe to go through a 
course^of Study in an Agricultural College on conditions 
somewhat similar to those on which officers of the Staff 
Corps anil Indian Armies are allowed to enter the Staff 
College at Sandhurst 

Fourthly, an Agricultural College might be estab¬ 
lished India, and officers might be selected to attend 
tnere Jar instruction, as military officers go throuo-h a 
garrison course. ° 

It is obvious that these proposals are not mutually 
exclusive. All or any two or more of the means sug¬ 
gested might he simultaneously employed. 

n91 he convenient to take the second proposal 

The examination at the open competition is now con¬ 
ducted in the following branches of knowledge 


English Composition - 
History of England, including a portion 
selected by the candidate - 
English Literature, including hooks 
selected by the candidate . 

Greek. 

Latin 

French - 

German. 

Italian ...... 

Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

Natural Science, that is, the elements 
of any two of the following sciences, 
■viz :— 


Maries 

300 

300 

300 

600 

800 

500 

500 

400 

1,000 


Chemistry. 500; Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism, 300; experimental Laws of 
Light and Heat, 300; Mechanical 
Philosophy, with outlines of Astro- 


nomy, 300. 

Logic .300 

Elements of Political Economy - - 300 

Sanskrit 500 

Arabic.500 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these 
branches of knowledge; no subjects are obligatory. ” I 
have included the marks to show the relative importance 
attached to the several fields of study. 

"With, the exception of Sanskrit, Arabic, and perhaps 
Italian, all these matters belong to the usual school and 
college courses ; especially since many schools now have 
“ Modern sides,” and as the Universities have admitted 
Natural Science into their curricula. It has never yet 
been the object of the open competition to attract 
specialists. The theory is, with some modifications 
dictated by the modern spirit, after all that of the 
Universities themselves G-encral education in liberal 
Imowledge should precede the special training- required 
for particular professions. I am not now concerned 
with the propriety of this assertion. I merely maintain 
that it is the basis of the existing arrangement. To in¬ 
clude in the subjects for the open competition special 
knowledge of agricnlture, which assuredly lies quite 
outside the ordinary limits of English education, would 
he to make an altogether now doparture In support of 
this position, I quote from the latest general instruc¬ 
tions to passed candidates to which I have access. 
These are addressed to the candidates selected in 187?' 
and are, in the passage cited, textually identical with 
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tll0? e I received ten year, ago. The Cml Berv.ce 

Commissions observe; ,, 

- It I* necGSsarv that the selected candidates should 
“ at once commence their special preparation They 
.. _.,m rem cmber that they have been selected (onfbe 
■« ground of superior proficienoyin subjects 
’• perhaps the exception of Arabic ednea- 

.. included within the ordinary range of English, eemea 
a tfon T^Civil Service Commissioners behove that 
(i n0 better presumptive evidence of fitness can b 
- tained; but it must rest with tho candidates them- 
<- selves to give more conclusive evidence, by lowing 

aptitude in acquiring tbe special knowledge necessa ^ 

“ for them in the positions they hope to n M - 
They mil he expected and required to devote then 
“ wh l. time to the pursuit of this special 

The statement as to the original object of the open 
competition made in the Secretary of State s despatch 
No. 19, dated filth February 1876,' is to the same 

effect. 

“ The competition,” His Lordship says, " is almost, 

“ if not entirely, limited to subjects which are generally 
« taught in English public schools. Tho wise aim ot 
" those who founded the system was to secure that the 
candidates, up to the time of their being chosen, 

(t should have received tlie common education ox -Hingnsii 
“ gentlemen.” 

The limit of age prior to the date of this despatch 
was 21 years Under tho orders thereby conveyed 19 
years of age is the limit. At, the open competition to 
lie held in 1880, candidates will be required to bo above 
17 on the 1st June and under 19 on the 1st January ot 
that year. At subsequent competitions they will be 
required to be above 17 and under 19 on the 1st June in 
the year in which the competition is held. 

Now. looking to these considerations, it wonla ha 
impracticable to give such weight in the competition to 
agriculture that candidates conld succeed by virtue of 
that subject alone or of that subject and one or two 
more. As the youth should by 19 have obtained tlie 
common education of an English gentleman, and this 
must be tested by the competition, it follows that agri¬ 
culture conld not be marked very highly relatively to 
other branches of study. It would probably stand on a 
level with French or German, or Chemistry, and bo 
allotted a maximum of 500 marks. It does not seem 
likely that we should by this means recruit a valuable 
class of specialists. The men would not be old enough 
to have made much progress in scientific agriculture, 
unless, in so doing, they had neglected the acquisition 
of knowledge and habits of mind which are indispen¬ 
sable to the executants of the administration Even if 
a few modern Columellas came into the service, either 
by this door or by a still greater widening of the path 
to agricultural specialists, it would not be feasible to 
guarantee them continuous work in fheif own depart¬ 
ment. and in other directions they might not succeed. 
Civilians' must in the first instance he competent for 
ordinary executive and administrative functions. If a 
few can add to this essential qualification some true 
knowledge of agriculture, that is, I think, the most wo 
can hope to obtain. 

But hy placing the period of agricultural training 
before the time of the young civilian's first arrival in 
India, we should, T venture respectfully to submit, 
secure this result at too great a cost, and besides miss 
several advantages In the two years now spent in 
England there 1 3 very much to be done Tho course is 
bo extensive as to demand the whole time of tho selooted 
candidate, and I do not think that it could be ma¬ 
terially curtailed without much loss. The subjects are 
Languages, Law, Indian History and Geography, and 
Political Economy. The prescribed languages ore for 
Bengal and Bombay Civilians, Hindustani, and for 
Madias, Telngu ; candidates may also take up Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian, and one additional vernacular 
language by express permission, The scheme for law 
is this—- 

Blaekstone’s Commentaries ; 
Austin's Jurisprudence, Veil, I.; 
the Institutes of Justinian; 
-i Maine’s “ Ancient Law ” j Mac¬ 
kenzie’s “ Studies in Roman 
(Law”! Bentlmm’s Theory of 
^Legislation. 


II.- 


-Proccedings m 
English Courts 


iuul Law 
Evidence. 


of 


III.—Indian Lnvia 


f Reports of cases are madefy 
tho candidates who pcrscradlj 
attend in court. 

The Indian Evidence Act, Sir 
,T. E. Stephen’s Digest of the Lair 
of Evidenco and cases mentioned 
therein, or, in default, such parts 
of the treatises of Taylor, Best, 
and Goodeve as illustrate the 
principles of the Law of Evidence 

(The Godo of Civil Piocedure. 
The Indian Ferial Code. 

The Code of Criminal .Procedure. 
'The Indian Contract Act. 

Tho Indian Limitation Act. 
Hindu Law. 

Muhammadan Law. 


I.—General Jurispru¬ 
dence 


1 Page 519 of the Blue-book relating to the selection and 
training of candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 


Under tho heading History and Geography, caudi- 
dates are referred to tho following hooks : 

Elpbmstono’s History of India, 

Marsliman's History of India. 

MiJi’s History of British India by Wilson. 

Kaye’s Afghan War. 

ESiyo’a Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

Maine’s Village Communities. 

Geography of India (Allen’s or Duncan's). 

Thornton’s Gazetteer. 

In Political Economy, the works recommended are— 
MXMloek’s edition of Adam Smith’s "Wealth of 
Nations. 

J. S Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 
Ricardo's Political Economy. 

Norfchcoto’s Twenty Tears of Financial Policy, 
Gosehen on Foreign Exchanges. 

, In addition to all of the above, it is now permissible 
for candidates to tako up, as an optional subject at tho 
final examination, on the expiry of their two years’ 
coarse, any one of tho following branches of Natural 
Science, via, Botany, Geology, Zoology. 

It may indeed be said that, if a candidate can spare 
time for one of these scionces, he could spare time for 
agriculture instead. But I do not think that it would 
he found in practice that tho knowledge of agriculture 
acquired during tho high pressure of unfamiliar laws, 
new languages and other oriental learning would he 
either deep or valuable. Tf, on tho other hand, the 
candidate does not begin his special study of agricul. 
ture till he lias completed his two years’ course, he 
must be kept much longer, perhaps a year longer, in 
England. This will placo him at a disadvantage com¬ 
pared with the other men of his year ; and, apart from 
the desirability of bringing the men nut young, compli¬ 
cations might hereafter arise from claims to promotion. 

It might bo difficult to get Local Governments to admit 
that a man coming out ill 1884 had the same claim to 
an officiating or permanont step ns a man who joined 
in 1883. 

The conclusive objection, however, which I venture 
to think exists to this proposal ih, that the authorities 
in this country have thereby no opportunity of selecting 
tbe men to whom it might ho desirable bo give gome 
agricultural instruction It is not every officer who, 
even if he had the proper knowledge, would make a 
good use of it in India Before the young civilians 
wore engaged in practical work, it would ho impossible 
to say which, of them, it would ho really worth, whilo to 
tram specially in this manner. A mail's ohoiee of the 
subject is indeed some evidence of his aptitude for it) 
but here a natural wish to stay another year at home 
might, in some cases, unduly weight tho selection. 
Moreover, haying had no mature experience of India 
m any case, and in most cases none at all, the selected 
candidate would not he in. a position to sec what know¬ 
ledge would be really useful to him, and in what 
direotions effort would be wasted. I fear he might 
become imbued with theories applicable only to English 
or European farming, and find, on reaching India, that 
he had an immense deal to unlearn. 

AH these objections are met by the suggestion that 
the Government should start an Agricultural College 
in. India, and depute officers thereto from time to tune 
io learn, directly and in the country itself, how science 
might be applied in Indian agriculture. The great 
difficulties here are, m the first place, the cost of estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining such an institution; and 
secondly, the rare combination of qualities which its 
Principal would have to possess. A thorough gentle¬ 
man, conversant with applied science, and at the same 
time possessing practical experience in Indian farming bl 
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various kinds, might. it is just conceivable. be found 
fiTnongst the planting body. But. if so. lie would 
certainly’ll'- a v<_ rv successful planter, and no salary 
that the Government could afford to offer would be 
likely to Unapt him from Ins private independence. In 
the present '-tutu rif the finances, and till we have a 
sufficiency of trained men amongst ourselves to consti¬ 
tute a teaching staff - , I look npon this scheme as quite 
impractu aide. Years hence, when there are several 
Mr Bucks in every province, this alternative might be 
‘.-lircrtiimed. 

On the whole, it is to the third of the four methods 
mentioned in this note that I should he disposed to look 
for an immediate practical solution of the question. I 
do not think the option of passing through a coui=e of 
agriculture in Enrope sliuuld be open to any civilian of 
le.is than five years' standing. Some such length of 
experience is, it seems to me, necessary to enable the 
man himself to understand what he would want to 
learn ; and before this much service few officers are so 
well known to their superiors that a confident judgment 
could he formed as to the desirability of speqjplly training 
them. There- is no reason why the arrangement should 
involve any extra expense except a free ’jiassage to 
Europe and hack again, and perliapg also the College 
fees. In Europe the officer should receive the usual 
two-thirds pay It would not he necessary to give any 
promotion in Ma room; but with the remaining third 
of big pay a native officer might he temporarily enter¬ 
tained to prevent undue weakening of the administra¬ 
tion. The time spent in Europe should m every 
respect count as duty, except that the officer should not 
he allowed to take furlough, save on medical certificate, 
for three ycais after his return to India. But there 
should he a condition that he should successfully pa=s 
the usual course iu the college he attended. Failure tr-. 
do this should involve the period of absence from 


India being treated as furlough, both as regards pay 
and in other respects. I would not propose any com¬ 
petition amongst men offering themselves for trainii 
in Europe. The number sent should be limited to 
very few, perhaps two or three in each year. Civilians 
desirous of obtaining the advantage should apply to 
their Local Governments; the Local Governments 
should on these applications make their proposals to 
the Government of India, who wonld maintain an 
accepted list, in accordance with which men might he 
sent home. Power should he reserved both to the 
Local and Supreme Governments to reject any applica¬ 
tion without assigning any cause. 

I am the more desirous that full consideration should 
be given to the present question, because it may now 
he said to be practically admitted that the agricultural 
side of the Home Department will never he able satis¬ 
factorily to influence the agricultural development of 
rbe Empire till there is in every province either a 
Director of Agriculture, as in the North-West, or some 
analogous institution. To found such institutions we 
want properly instructed men. These are scarcely T.o 
be had at. present, and it would he many years before 
the civilians selected in 1880 conld be entrusted with 
the control of provincial departments in this country. 
If we want a supply of agricultural wise civilians 
withm any fairly short time, it seems best to obtain 
this by sending home for training some men, who, at 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine years of age, would still 
he yonng enough to be taught. 

I append the rules for the Staff College competition, 
which I have generally followed so far as they seemed 
to meet the case. 

Ho doubt the question will not he officially dealt with 
by the Government of India until the Famine Commis¬ 
sion have remarked upon it. 

1* C L. T.—19-11-71), 


Note ox Agricultural Departments in India, by Mr. E. 0. Buck. 


1. My opinion was asked some little time ago about 
rhe expediency of training young Civilians in an agri¬ 
cultural college in England'. If "the subject is still’ in 
any way before Govern merit, I ask leave to have the 
following note recorded, 

2. In the North-Western Provinces 1 we have had the 
greatest difficulty in procuring competent managers for 
the experimental farms Five men have been tried, 
and all have failed. They have either been men 
imported under the orders of the Secretary of State 
some years aero as farmers, who have not been possessed 
nf sufficient education or status to fulfil the duties re¬ 
quired; or else planter? who have been seeking for a 
Situation, and there!ore las till- Ashley Eden justly 
points out) pnmii fnrie failures 

No other? have been available. Saddled as we have 
been with the farmers made over to us under long con¬ 
tracts whtn we first started, we have not ventured, 
under the late financial pressure, to send home for new 
men who might also turn ont to bo failures. There 
were three farms m the province, when I was given 
t barge of the Agricultural Department, all in the 
hands of completely incompetent men. I have suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting the number down to one (at Cawn- 
porel. at which all experimental work is now con¬ 
centrated During the past yc-ar I have placed iu 
xempoiary charge iny Assistant, a young Civilian, Mr. 
Fuller (ol - considerable ability and the first Civilian of 
his year), who has done more towards bringing the 
farm into Working order than any of the so-called 
farmers. 3 He is assisted by a well-educated man who 
was imported from Ireland by a Calcutta firm to grow 
flax, uml who would at home rank as a small farmer. 

I also have attached to the department, with the 
sanction of Government, a specially selected Engineer 
who spends a portion of the year at the farm and gives 
assistance in developing machinery. ° 

The reasons for requiring engineering assistance were 
thus summed up in the famine replies:_ 


1 Experience in managers in the North-Western Provinces. 

.. f . Mr : Fuller , llas taken personal direction of and respon¬ 
sibility for experiments and operations on the farm in addition 
to his other duties, and, successful as he has been, cannot as a 
covenanted officer hold the position of Superintendent of the 
farm. Re only does so pending the decision of the questions 
now under discussion. 


“ One of the great wants of the department is 
engineering knowledge and faculty of the inventive 
class._ Modification must ho made of all Indian 
machinery in the direction of acknowledged improve¬ 
ment, since the foreign models themselves are useless 
on account of cost and unsuitability to Indian condi¬ 
tions. But whatever ordinary unskilled intelligence, 
such as the Agricultural Department (Civilians and 
farmers) may be expected to possess, may do to improve 
native machinery will he much better done with pro¬ 
fessional assistance.” 

The A orth-Western Provinces Government accepted 
this view and gave us the best Cooper’s Hill man they 
hud Mr. Fuller and myself had hitherto bet-ii 
struggling to adopt European ami American models (in 
ploughs, wells and waterlifts, winnowing machines, 
Ac.) with only partial success. The Engineer has 
enabled ns to do more in one year than we did before 
in three. 


3. Such is our experience in the North-Western 
Provinces. 1 It proves (what hardly needed proof) that 
an educated intelligent Civilian can, if ha turns his 
baud to a new trade, succeed m it fairly well, and it 
pi oves that we cannot in India find an educated farmer 
capable of developing improvements in agriculture. 

4. But throughout all classes available, whether 
Civilian, planter, or native, agricultural science is 
piacrically altogether wanting, - and the only way to 
procure it is either to import from England scientific 
knowledge in the person of a trained agricultural 
chemist, or send home to England, to be tau°h.t agri- 

the educated ability (i.Q^ clover vonn 0 
Civilians) which, tvo have in India. " ° 

Engineering science is wanted as much perhaps 
more, than agricultural science. But we have that" 
and it only needs to do what we in the North-Western 
Provinces have done, rib., turn the attention of our 
Engineers to agricultural requirements 
. S - The question must now be considered what 1: scien- 
tffic knowledge ” we do require. In my opinion we 
mint the very highest scientific 1 * knowledge, and that we 
shall not get it. either by importing ordinary Cirencester 


* -L»euuction irora experience. 

2 Agricultural science completely wanting 
■> The highest scientific knowledge in the D pcrson of an agri- 
cultural chemist should he procured ® 


to =9 
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students (who trill probably Tic nothing more than well- 
trained bailiffs or land agents), or by sending nomo 
Youno- CiTilians for two or three years agricultural 
trainni" Agricultural scienco is the study ox a lilo- 
time, and a science which, few men in the world possess, 
and to attempt to teach it in two years to a, young man 
(however clever) and bring him out to India as a scien¬ 
tific authority will end in failure. It will place the 
young Civilian in a most dangerous and illogical posi- 

W'hal I reco mm end is that the best talent available 
should be brought out in the person of a wall-known 
scientific authority and experimentalist (such _ as Mr. 
Church, late Professor of Agricultural Ohomiatry at 
Cirencester, if he would come). He should direct all 
purely experimental "work throughout Tndini a*ucl bo 
responsible for tbe chemical analysis of soils in different 
parts of the country. It would be simply waste of time 
and money to ask a young Civilian of two years’ train¬ 
ing to spend bis days in analyzing; soil with doubtful 
results, and a very doubtful experiment Lo allow any 
Civilian whatever to direct scientific trials. 


But if a Director of agricultural experiments of 
proved science were brought on tho Imperial stall [to 
be at bead-quarters in the summer and to travel an tho 
winter] then, indeed, selected young civilians ought to 
be educated at Cirencester, 2 m order Lkab they may 
understand the meaning of scientific language ns applied 
to agriculture, and to the method of carrying out scien¬ 
tific experiments. They would have a logical position, 
since the final responsibility of scientific authority 
would not rest upon them. Each province might then 
set on foot a series of useful experiments conducted on 
a uniform scientific plan under tho best possiblo direc¬ 
tion, and under the moat intelligent management. 

6. I must now turn to what is entirely another aspect 
of agricultural development. Soionfiflc results, how¬ 
ever time, are useless unless they aro introduced into 
the country. 'Wo may find that the outturn of a par¬ 
ticular crop is mcreasodby CO par cent., through the uso 
of a particular manure, at an extra cost of only 10 per 
cent, and we may pravo this fact year aflor year by 
actual experiment m tlio Govorumonb farms Bat, the 
result will be useless unless tho experiment is carried 
into the country. 

Wa must have therefore special administrative 
machinery 3 for this purposo, and tho principal duty of 
the Civilians who I assume to be in charge of tho 
Agricultural Department in each province will be bo 
interest natives in experiments whiah eari y with them primft, 
facie prospects of success. 

In the Horth-Wcstorn Provinces, wo havo had to 
struggle on under the burden of incompetent farmers 
and without agricultural scicnco of our own (and until 
lately without engineering science) in our endeavours 
to ascertain what scientific experiments or what modifi¬ 
cations of foroign machinery have a prim& facie pros¬ 
pect of success. 

Doubtless we liave taken far longer to obtain results 
than scientific experts would have taken But I con¬ 
tend at tbe Bnmo time that wo, with our administrative 
experience and our knowledge (ns exports) of tho agri¬ 
cultural wants of the country, have, in tho first place, 
been able to da what the man of pure scienco, wliotlior 
agriculturalist or eugineor, could not do, vie., to pursue 
enquiries, m tbe right direction; and in the second 
place to interest the natives of tho country in tlioso 
enquiries and their results. 

How that wo have at, last, in tbs face of many diffi¬ 
culties (one of the greatest of which has been want of 
science), obtained some definite results, wc find that wo 
are able, through our knowledge of nativo charactcr 
and our general acquaintance with the conditions of tho 
country, to make some progress in rousing nativo 
sympathy with our efforts. A proposition is at this 
moment before Government to found a working agri¬ 
cultural society composed of members who aro alroady 
proved to have taken active steps towards tho introduc¬ 
tion of new agricultural methods into their estaLes Wo 
have found m the province six such men who are land- 


. 1 Mr- Puller, who is a clever young Civilian of experience 
in the special direction which is the subject of this note posi 
lively refuses to accept the position. He docs not object to lie 
taught at Cirencester, but positively refuses to be set uo as a 
scientific authority, 1 


him i0UD ® to b® trained at Cirencester to work uni 

3 (61 Separate administrative machinery required to cai 
useful results into the country. 1 


holders of position, aiul who without any pressure what¬ 
ever from official authority havo (in mnuo casus for the 
last tkroo or four years) endeavoured to make model 
farms on their estates. Buck nutri as those have warmly 
welcomed our co-operation, but witli^ all that 1 duubt if 
any one of thorn would avail himself of tho rosultg of 
scientific work at a provincial contro without the 
medium of an executive official 

It is first nocousary that Homo responsible official, who 
ie himself ablo to appreciate tho result of scientific 
work at tho provincial contro, should visit 1 them and 
thoir estates, and by means of that courtesy, and that 
sympathy which they aro usually glad to rccoivo, 
obtain thoir conftdonco in the sincerity of our inten¬ 
tions. On tho oLhor hand, tlio Government Depart¬ 
ment can, through thoir means, obtain that Ultimate 
acquaintance with native agricultural roquiromouts, 
winch is absolutely uecossiiry to enable ns to dovoliul 
sciontilic improvements wi th existing c, midi I,ions. 

Another xuado for bringing presumed improvements 
before tho notice of natives, so as to ensure (what it is 
our cluof/jlrioct to ensure), a I,borough trial of finch 
under tho varying conditions of every part of the 
province, tins boon wisely suggested by Sir John 
Strachoy in tlio employment of our Oourli of Wards’ 
estates 2 as model farms. Hero, again, anti ve and intelli¬ 
gent administrative machinery Ih required. 

Ifor many years to oomo (uluiinislrativo machinery is 
roqnirod to carry out tlioso objects. 

The outcome of my arguments is this;- — 

I.—Tlioro should bo an imperial, official of high scion- 
tilic acquirements on high pay at, tlio head¬ 
quarters of tlio Government of India. 

IT.— Each province should havo a Separate DoparL- 
-- monb consisting of — 

(1.) A seloctod Civilian of some standing. 

(2.) A certain number of junior Civilians of proved 
■ability and aciontilieally trained. 

(3) One or more unginuors (if possible of proved 
mechanical talent). 

(d) One (at Ionsf) practical farmer trained oiLhor at 
home or in India, in charge of a cimiral experi¬ 
mental farm. 

Tlio sLaif (11.) thus indicated for the province is very 
noarly what wo have (m name) for tlio North- Western 
Provinces. But tlio following conditions must Ini intro¬ 
duced, winch will liiako I,lie proposed staff much more 
oH'uoliivo in reality than it now is. 

(1.) Tho Civilian at tho bond of tlio department will 
ovontually ho one of I,lie young Civilians who 
has boon scientifically and practically trainod; 
at present tlio head of the department possesses 
no scientific (agricultural) training. 

(2.) The scientific training of tho young Civiliau will 
bo an educational course in England and tho 
conduct of experiments in India under a aoion- 
tifio (Imperial) Director. 

The practical training will bo tlio apprenticeship 
served under tho administrative Provincial 
Director. 

The young Civilian will ho, for Homo portion of his 
service, placed either in responsible ohargo of 
an cxperiiiiontal farm, or of (Joiutof Wards' 
estates, 

(3.) The practical farmor will lie a trained oversoer 
with proved knowledge of ordinary agricul¬ 
tural methods, Much men aro liocossary for 
out-of-door super vision, hut cannot lie trusted 
(alone) to carry Out scientific experiments or 
to dcvulnpo agricultural machinery. 

Both tho young Civilian and him engineer should bo 
encouraged, and allowed to travel in America arid tho 
Colonies, with the object of studying machinery, and 
obtaining assistance from American or , colonial in¬ 
ventors and farmers, who have boon accustomed to 
apply western science to entirely now conditions, and 
from whom wo havo already obtained valuable 
machinery and information. 

I wish to point out that the cost of an Agricultural 
Department to Government nuod not lie largo if 
Government will insist on tho place of covenanted 
Civilians utilised for agricultural work being taken in 
tho Judicial offices by native officials. 

At presonf, nativo officials arc employed for the manage¬ 
ment of (Juurt of Wards’ estates, who are, from thoir 


1 (7) Brivate farms require inspection. 

3 (8) Administration of Court of Wards’ estates. 
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habits of thought and. Eastern training, unlikely to 
understand the suggestions of Western, science These 
officials cost (say) half the price of covenanted. Civilians 
who are now doing work m Judicial Courts that native 
judges can do just as well. Exchange the position of 
the two classes of officials and the cost to Government 
is the same, while the administrative gain is obtained 
of skilled administration in Court of Wards’ estates. 
This is the meaning of the action which has lately been 
taken by Sir George Oouper m the North-Western 
Provinces, and so fin 1 , therefore, as selected Civilians 
are utilised for the management of the Court of 
Wards’ estates, their position as a section of the agri. 
cultural staff is obtained without any cost whatever to the 
State. 

The next thing to look forward to is the foundation 
of a system of Agricultural Colleges in India My own 
opinion is that wc should not be m a liurry to found 
such a system, but should look forward to it as the goal 
towards which we are working. The man of science 
who is brought from England will have much to learn 
of the climate and soils before he dare decisive 

advice as to the character of manures to bj; used, or 
reforms to be adopted; while our administrative and 
engineer sections will have then - attention fully occu¬ 
pied for some time to come m the development of 
machinery suited to India, and the trial of experiments 
in various directions. 

In sober fact, Government is not yet competent to 
offer an educational course in practical agriculture. 

I would advise that, for the present, 1 elementary 
books of agricultural science should be made part of 
our school course, so as to prepare the mind of the 
rising generation for the reception of a still higher 
training, and that in a few years’ time (perhaps even m 
two or three years) a selection should be made from' 
their number for fhrther training on the Government 


farms or Court of "Wards’estates ; encouragement being 
specially given to those who arc likely to follow (on 
their own account) an agricultural career. 

I desire to suggest that it will be an unwise policy 
for Government to make the Agricultural Department 
a close Department. Young civilians who have a 
promising career before them m Llie ordinary line, 
cannot be expected to sacrifice their prospects for a 
special career which oilers less prizes in the future. It 
should, therefore, he understood that transfer to tlic 
line may be claimed as a right after a certain number 
of years in the Agricultural Department. 

I wish to say a few wordB as to the position of the 
North-Western Provinces Department. Tile piincipal 
duty which it has undertaken (that of maintaining the 
village records) is only remotely connected with agri¬ 
culture, having for its Bpecial object the avoidance of 
expensive and costly re-settlements of land revenue. 1 
The department is not scientific, and agricultural 
progress under it cannot be expected to be either rapid 
or scientifically effective At the same time, I can 
claim that its existence has aroused interest in agri¬ 
cultural science, both in the official and agricultural 
classes, and has paved the way, in these Provinces at 
least, towards the construction of a system under which 
agricultural progress will be effective I can claim 
cIbo that it has indicated several directions in which 
science can work out useful results, and has itself 
worked out some of those which we have laid within 
the reach of unscieuLific intelligence and effort [i e. of 
the intelligence and effort of those who are not specially 
experts.] More than this it would be illogical to 
expect. The immediate task to which I look forward 
as its principal duty m the next two or three years, is 
enlistment of the sympathy and co-operation of the 
most intelligent natives of the country m the work 
wh2$h we have begun 

E. 0. B. 


Ecole Mathieu de Dombasle, Ecole Pratique d’Agriculture au Chateau 

de Tomblaine, pres Nancy. 

(me u rxue-et-mosedle) . 


L’ouvertttre des Cows eat fixee au 1" deaenibre 1879. — L'cxamen (Ventree et le concours cles bourses auront lieu au 

siege de Vl&cole, le 29 novembre, a, 9 heu/res du matin. 


1 —But de e’IScole Dojibasle. 

Par arrtite de M. le Ministre de l’agricultnre et du 
commerce, en date du 31 octobre 1879, rendu en 
execution rle la decision prise par le Oonseil general de 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, le 21 aofit 1878, nne Ecole pratique 
d’agriculture, sous lc patronage dc 1’illustre agronomc 
lorrain, a ete institute au chateau de Tomblaine, acquis, 
a cet effet 1 par le departement 

L’Ecole Dombasle esfc destinde a donner nne Bolide 
instruction thdorique et pratique anx fils de cnltivateurs, 
propridtairos, fermiers et anx jeunes gens qui se 
destment a la carriere et a l’enseiguement agricoles. 

L’Ecole, situee a. proximite de .Nancy, trouvera dans 
lea conrs, collections et laboratoires des dtablissaments 
de hant enseignement, des ressources que no presente 
aucune ecolo du mdmo genre. 

2.—Conditions d’adhission. — DtjeIe des Conns.— 
Bourses. 

L’Ecole recevra des internes et des externes. 

Le Conseil gene'ral a mstitue deux bourses entieres, 
deux demi-bourses et trois quarts de bourses. Les 
eleves boursiers, nommds au concours, serontprex- e 
clusivement parmi les candidats domicilees dans 1 
departement de Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Pour 6tre adm.is, ft un titro quelconque, en quality 
d’eleve, il faut dtre age de seize ans au moins au 
l* r novembre de l’annee ou l’on so presente et subm aveo 
succes les dprenves suivantes — 

1° Langue fran^aise, dietde ot grammaire ; 

2° Arithmetique jusqu’aux proportions et fractions 
comprises ; 

3° Systeme metnque ; 

4° Notions generales d’histoire et dc geographic do la 
France 


1 Mr. Puller has already written one book of this kind 
adapted for school use, but not yet introduced into the schools. 


II sera tenu compte anx candidats des conuaissancos 
en dessin, geometric, sciences naturelles el, languo 
allemandc, qui ne sont pas exigeos pour l’examen. 

Seront dispenses do l’uxamen d’untreo, comma eleves 
2 oayants, les candidats pourvns de Pun des dipldmes 
suivantsbaccalaureat fes lcttrea ou es scnonceB; 
diplome de l’enscigneinent special, brevet complet do 
l’enseignement priinnire. 

Lea boursiers devront, en tout dtat do cause, subir 
l’examen d’entrde qui, pom’ eux, devieut un concours 
et servira ii les classer par ordre de merito. Lea dlfevca 
externes subissent les mtimes dpreuves pour l’admission 
que les internes. Des candidats auront a fournir lea 
pieces suivantos: 

1° Dettre des parents demandant i’ndmission a 
l’examen on au concours pour les bourses (sur papier 
libre), 

2° Engagement des pferes de famille d’acquitter lo 
prix de la pension rngulierement; 

3° Acte do naissanco des candidats (sur timbre), 

4” Certificat de vaccine ; 

5° Pour les candidats aux bourses, deliberation du 
Conseil municipal du lien ou reside la famille, consta- 
tant 1’etat de sea ressourcea et de sea charges. 

Toutes cea pi bees devront 6tre adressdes il M. lc 
Prefet de Meurthe-et-Mosello, par 1’intormddiaire doe 
Maires ou dirocfcement par les parents, avtmL lo 25 
novembre au plus lard. 

Les diplumes ou brevets devront etre joints aux 
demaudes dos candidats qui en sont pourvus 

La durde de I’enseignement est de deux ans. 


h- s a fact, purely agricultuial work occupies the least part 
of its time. It would be waste of Government money were it 
otherwise. Roth Mr. Puller and myself are engaged through¬ 
out the year in various parts of the province in work con¬ 
nected with the organization of the revenue records find the in¬ 
spection of officials connected with that branch of the adminis- 
t ration, and not in Farm -work., 
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Leg eleves qui, au bout de ces deux annees, satisferont 
aux examens de sortie, recevront un diplbme leur 
donuant droit, sana autres dpreuves, au bendfice du 
volontariat d'uu au 

Le Couseil general a vote true somms de millo francs, 
qui sera attribute en pnx, tous le ans, aux trois 
premiers dleves sortantB, savour ; 

1° Un prix de 500 fr.; 2" Un prix de 300 fr.; 3“ Un 
prix de 200 fr. 

3 —Ensbignement. 

L'enseignement de l’Lcole est & la fois thdorique ct 
pratique. 

L'enseignement pratique sera domic snr I’cxploittttion 
de M. Lonis et complete dans les exploitations voisinoa 
de l’licole. 

L’enseignement theorique et pratique comprenda les 
matieres smvantes;— 

1. Cbimie gencrale (minerala ct organique). 

2 Physique gdnerale et meteorolagie. 

3. Mathematiques dlementaires, geometric, algebre. 

4. Topographic, lever des plans, mvelleinent, routes. 

5. Cbimie et physiologie appliquecs ii l’agrienlture. 

6 Botanique et zoologie. 

7. Geologie et mineralogie 

8 Agriculture propremant dite ot economic ruralc. 

9 Legislation agiucole et econoiirie politique. 

10 Geme rural et machines agricolos. 

11. Zooteclime et art vcfcdrmaire Hygiene. 

12 Dcssm grapluquo et a. main levee. 

13. Langue franqaise. 

14. Langne allemnnde. 

15. Histoire et geographic. Statiskiquc. 

1G Comptabibte agricole. 

17. Horticulture et arboriculture. 

4. — Personnel de l’Ecole. ** 

Le personnel administratif coniprend un diroctonr 
exploitant le domaiue a ses risques et perils; un 
directeur des dtudes, un professeui'-surveillant gcndral, 
nn professeur surveillant charge en outre de la comptn- 
biline agncolo do l’exploitation, nn, jardmior-chcf, 
proftsseurd'horticultni’B, tous leges a 1'Iicole. 

L'enseiguoment theorique et pratique cst reparti cutro 
15 profesaenrs. 

Par ari’etea du Ministre dc l'ngriculturo ot du com¬ 
merce, lo personnel administratif ct euseignant est 
conscituc de la maniere suivante ;— 

1 .—Administration 

Directeur. —-hi. Cm Lours, conseiller d’arroudisscmeiib, 
membra de la Societd oentralo d’agncultm'o 
_ Directeur des etudes —M. A Garola, ancien dlbvo do 
l'lnstitut national agronomiqno 
Sui vdllant general et comptuble.—M. Doyen, institu- 
tenr public, ancien clove du Museum d’kistoirc 
naturclle. 

Suri'eilladt. —M. Martin, instituteur public. 

2. —Corps ensaignant 

a —Cours professes dans les lormixde la Fit culte des 
sciences. (1) 

( Cbimie et physiologic appliquees A Vagriculture.— M. L. 
Granddad, doyen de la FacuLte des sciences, directeur 
de la Station agronomique. 

Physique genimle et meteorologie — M. Bichat, pro- 
fesseur i la Faculte deg sciences, president de la com¬ 
mission mdtdorologique ddpartemcntale. 

Histoire naturelle.— M. Le Monnier, professeur a. la 
Facultedes sciences, directeur du Jardin botauiquo. 

Chime genenila. —M. Arth, licoucid es scieucos, pro - 
parateur de cbimie a la Faculte des sciences. 

Geologie et mineralogie —-M Wohlgemuth, liccncid es 
sciences, prdparaLeur 4 la Facultd des sciences. 

S.-— Corns professes a VfSeoh. 

Agriculture et economie vurale — M. Garola, directeur 
des etudes, ancien dleve de l’lnstitut national aero- 
nomique. ° 

(I) Un service de voitures organise entre l’Ecole et Haney 
pennettra aux eleves de se rendre aux cours sous la surveillance 
a un maiti'e. 


Agiicuttwe pratique. —M. Cn. Lours, dirocteur de 
l’Ecolo. 

Topographic et nvuellemont. —M. Barr£’, ancien pro- 
fesseur ii l’Ecole forestiere, inspecteur des forflts en 
re Unite. 

Legislation agi icole et economie politique — M Puton 

avocat a la Com' d’appcl, professeur ii 1’Lcolo forestiere'. 

Genie rural — M Latointe, ingdniour, membre de la 
Sociote centrale d’agriculturc. 

Dess ire graphique. — Oomptahilite. — M. Doyen, sur¬ 
veillant gdneral, ancien eleve du Mnsdum. 

Langue frangaiso.—Histoire ot geographic. — M. 
Mamin, surveillant instituteur pourvu du brevet 
eomplet. 

Mathematiques. — M. Tiiiehey, prdparaLour a j a 
Facultd des sciences. 

Langue allcmande. —M. Dait, prot'essour d’allemand 
aux ecolos municipales do Nancy, pourvu du cortiiicat 
d’a]ititude pour renseignemont do la languo allcmaiule. 

Zootechnie et vcterinaire. —M. Berbain, ancien eleve rle 
l’Ecole d’Alfort, vutdnnairc inspoctour dos aliattoirs do 
Nancy. «^ 

HorticulMre et arboriculture. — M L. Disney, ancien 
eleve do 1’Ecolo d’borticnlture do Versailles. 

Des promenades botaniqnes ot geologiquus, des ex¬ 
cursions dans les principalos exploitations agricoles ot 
industrielles de la rdgion compldtoront 1’oiiHoigUGinont 
theorique eL pratique domic a 1’ Eoolo Dombasle. 

5.—Discipline de i/L'colk 

Le directeur, le directeur dos etudes, lo survoiUnnl 
general et lo snvveillant srmb charges, ehnoun en eo qui 
les concerno, d’assuror la dismpliiio do I’lWe. 

Dos bulletins trimostnols sevout ndvosscs aux 
parents 

Lea dleves internes oi oxtovnuH soront tonus d’avoir 
a Nancy un corrospoiidant ddsignd pur lours families 
Le corrospoiidant sera inforaid dos alisonccH aux cours 
et autrea cxercices par los Koins dn diroctonr dos litndea. 

G.—l’llIX DE I,A PENSION 1!T THOUNNHAU. 

Lo prix do la pension comproniuit I'onirction de 
1’clevo, e’cst-ii-diro logomont, uoumturo, cliiuiilago, 
delairugc, blanchissagc ot instruction, est lixii ii 8UU 
francs par an, payables d’adviuico ot par triinostro. 

L’Ecolo fouvnit la litorie, lit, simimjov, matolas, 
traversni ot couvorturo. 

Obaqno eleve apporto cn entrant: 2 iiairos dc draps, 

2 douzaines dc serviottea (nno dnuzaino do serviettes du 
toilutto ct uno douzaiuc do surviotboH do table), 12 
chomisca, 12 ptiiros do lias ou chaussuttus, 2 pantalons 
clc fci’aviiil, 1 ptmiiilon. do clfapj 2 pilots u 3minchoB oi nn 
gileli dodni|), 2 vfibvmcnbH, 2 ]m,u*c>H do soulicr.s nn holies, 

4 cravatcs, 4 chapoiiu do paillo, 2 oasquottcB dont uno 
d uniforme, 1 vureiiso ot mi puntalon d'uiulbnno dont 
lo niodelc cat depoad u. l’Eooln. 

La retribution Hoolairo os t do 200 franca par an pour 
les (Sieves exbcrnos. 

—Cosnilj DE PEUPECTIONNEMENT ET DE HUHVEULANCE 

Le comite, instil,ud conformdmont ii la loi do 1875, 
osb compose do la manitiro Buivanto i 

President : M. rinspocLonr gdmlral do ragncul- 
turc do la region, 

Mcmhros dosignespar lo (Jonsnil General'. 

MM. Ooleard, President du Consoil gdneral. 

J^Fayon, } niombi'os du Oonseil general. 

Membres nonvmes par M. le Ministre da VAgriaultwro ot 
du Commerce ; 

Grandeau, President de la Sooidtd contralo d’agn- 
culturo. 

Maguin, V ice-Presidont do la Socidte oentralo d’agri- 
culturo. 

Portuomiue, professeur a la Paculte dos scicncos. 

. Lo Directeur, 

Le Direct,eur des Biudes. 0 H Louis. 

Garola. ..“ ‘ 
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Note on Agricultural Improvements. 


By Professor W Tuiselton Dyer, Assistant-D ii ector, Jloyal Guldens, Koiu. 


Royal Gardena, Kew, 

August IS, 1880 

The matters embraced in Chapter 3 of the Draft 
Report admit of a convenient classification, which is 
defined in Section I., paragraph 9 

“ Technical agricultural knowledge should he called 
“ in to enable the productive powers of the soil to ho 
“ applied in the most effective manner ; not merely 
“ (i) to add to the wealth of the country, but _(n) to 
‘' secure a food eujiphj which shall keep pace with the 
“ increase of population-” 

The first head may be roughly summed up as 
Planting and Forestry, the second as Agriculture 
proper. _ ri 

With respect to the industries, which may bo com¬ 
prised under the head of Planting, it mut2, I think, 
strike everyone that, considering the magnitude and 
capabilities of the country, the list of new staples in 
paragraph 2, and the record of the improvement of 
old ones in paragraph 3, are not wholly, satisfactory. 

Tea and cinchona are of course striking successes. 
"With regard to the former, if I may rely on statements 
made to°me by Mr. C. B. Clarke, there appear to be 
obstacles to the extended consumption of tho Indian 
product in England which deserve study. The price at 
which it is sold in London appears to hear no reason¬ 
able relation to that at which it can ho purchased in 
Calcutta. . ' 

The cultivation of cinchona in India is, I believe, in 
the main in the hands of Government- In Ceylon, on 
the other hand, it is a matter of private enterprise 
The controversies which have been long carried on in 
India as to the best methods of hark production have 
in Ceylon had to submit to the effective arbitrament of 
commercial success. The result is that methods of 
cultivation are being worked out there, by which a 
plantation may bo made to give a return after four 
years, or (as I have been informed by a Ceylon 
planter) even earlier. 

It is to he noticed that coffee cultivation was intro¬ 
duced into India from Ceylon. It is to ho hoped that 
the example may he followed by the chocolate plant. 
This was successfully introduced by Kew into tho 
Sikkim Terai, where it flourished, but was allowed to 
perish fioni neglect. (Kew Report, 1877, p. 13.) Its 
cultivation is already being prosecuted in Ceylon, and 
we are now engaged m transmitting there the most 
valuable sorts grown m Trinidad. 

The Mauritius sugar-cane has spread all over India; 
but tho number of varieties of the sugar-cane known 
in cultivation is very great. The Government of 
Mauritius has been to much trouble and expense in 
collecting them, and 130 distinct kinds are said to he 
grown m the botanic garden of that island. It can bo 
hardly doubted that many of these would be better 
suited than others to the special requirements of 
different parts of India. 

Two staples which particularly deserve attention in 
regard to India are oil stuffs and paper materials. It 
is remarkable that the total import of cocoa-nut oil 
into the United Kingdom averages only about one- 
fifth of the total import of palm-oil from West Africa 
In India, the cultivation of the cocoa-nut is said to he 
increasing, but the internal consumption of the pro¬ 
ducts no doubt increases equally rapidly. The "West 
African oil palm has been introduced by the instru¬ 
mentality of Kew into Borneo, and a few trees exist 
and fruit in the garden of the Agri.Horticultural 
Society at Madras. Its cultivation is about to be 
started m Ceylon. The external pulp of the fruit is au 
abundant source of oil, which can also be obtained 
from the kernels These leave, after expression, a 
cake, which as a cattle-food surpasses all others m 
theoretical value as a fat producer. , 

The cultivation of the ground-nut is now carried on 
on a considerable scale m India. There is a constant 
demand for the oil expressed from tho kernels m 
France, where it is used as a substitute for olive oil, 
Loth for culinary purposes and in soap-making 

Paper materials deserve consideration. It is quite 
evident that the supply of esparto from northern 
Africa is drawing to a closo. The eyes of paper- 
Q 3405. 


makers are eagerly directed to the bamboo forests of 
our Indian possessions. In order to mako tho enter- 
prise successful, tho canes must he crushed ou the 
spot, and the operation must be so conducted that the 
forests are not materially wasted or worn out. The 
question seems now to have reached a stage ill which 
it would he worth while for tho Government to mako 
some inquiry as to what chance such ail industry 
would have of success, and what facilities could be 
given for its commencement. 

With regard Lo old staples a few remarks may also 
he made. 

The artificial manufacture of indigo has for somo 
time been known as a feat of synthetical chemistry 
It is now, however, to he commenced m Germany, 
and probably in England, on a commercial sualo, and 
it is believed that, being produced m a chemically 
pure state, it will successfully compote with natural 
indigo. It may ho said that this resulL is some way 
off; but, on the other hand, I am informed that since 
the manufacture of alizarine, the cultivation of madder, 
once so important an industry m Franco, the south of 
Europe, and Turkey, has all but fallen into abeyance 
If the indigo cultivation is similarly suppressed, it will 
of course be a gradual process, lint reinuinbermg that 
the indigo export from British India is worth nearly 
three millions, it is a possibility which should he borne 
in mmd. 

'2?io inferior average quality of Indian tobacco in a 
state of things which at a distance seems almost unac¬ 
countable. Much turns on a proper attention being 
given to the technical preparation required by tho 
European market By careful management tho tobacco 
enterprise in Jamaica, which at first was as littlo 
encouraging as that of India, lias been put upon a 
successful basis, and it is difficult to see why something 
of tjio same kind should not be carried out in India. 

Opium also deserves serious attention from Llui 
European point of view. Hanbnry mid Fluokiger 
make the remarkable statement {Phnrmacogrnphiu, 
p. 61): “The opium of India ib entirely unknown iu 
“ the English market . None nf iL is to bo 

“ found even in London in tho waroliouso of any 
“ druggist” This is due to the suiaLl proportion of 
morphine which it contains, a circuiustanoo which 
they think “attributable in part to climate and in part 
to a method of oollcotion rmlianUy defective The drug 
used in Great Britain is chiclly Turkish, and its annual 
value—I have no recent figures—must approach a 
million. 

As to Agriculture propor, it is difficult for me to 
say much, but from a conversation which 1 have had 
with Mr. Harman, late superintendent of tho Govern¬ 
ment farm aL Bangalore, and who was formerly a pupil 
of mine, I cannot doubt that with a slight improve¬ 
ment on native Indian methods more productive crops 
might be obtamod, and much in native agricultural 
practice materially improved, Ho attached groat im¬ 
portance to a method of stirring the ground bo low the 
depth to which it was ploughed. This onablud the 
roots of the plants to descend, and in accordance with 
well known principles enabled thorn to withstand 
drought hotter than they otherwise could have done, 
besides increasing the yield of the crop. 

Paragraphs 5, 6, 7, and 8, seom to call for no 
remarks. 

A few words ought to ho said as to tho position of 
botanic gardens in India. I havo discussed this some¬ 
what fully in the Proceedings of tho Royal Colonial 
Institute, Vol XI., pp. 294, 295 !b is enough to say 
here that the Calcutta botanic garden (and probably a 
more favourable placo than the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta could Isd found for it) should bo Lho head¬ 
quarters of a botanical intelligence department, ready 
to promote every conceivable oxtension of tho vegetable 
resources of India. At present it occupies the position 
of a local establishment, the effectiveness of which, 
except in regard to the einohona plantations attached 
to it, leaves in every way much to bo desired TliO 
Sahranpore botanic gardon appiearB lo bo well fitted to 
tho wants of north-western India. On tho other hand, 
Southern India appears to bo in great need of the 

N 
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stimulus au<l assistance of a good botanic garden. No 
intelligence ever readies us of what is done at Ootaca- 
mund. It rniglit be -worth considering whether the 
well-organized botanical department of Oeylon might 
not receive a moderate subsidy from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and he made, as has already been done in the 
case of the South American India-rubbers, the depot 
for supplying new introduced tropical plants to the 
planters of Southern India as well as of Oeylon. There 
is, in fact, at the present time, no botanical establish¬ 
ment in India suited by climate for the reception, 
propagation, and distribution of tropical plants proper. 

Paragraph 2 of Section II appears to lay dawn a 
very sound line of policy. The higher grade of civil 
officials m India consists for the most part of men 
whose education is purely literary. However able and 
sympathetic, they rarely seem to me, as far as I can 
judge from reading such official documents as come 
into my hands, to appreciate the bearing; or importance 
of practical matters relating to botany, the consequences 
of which might often bo of moment. The result is 
that men who go out to India with technical knowledge, 
but in subordinate positions, often complain that they 
are thwarted or misunderstood, and eventually either 
give up their work in disgust or perform their duties 
without interest. If such men came in contact with 
superior officials who would understand, guide, and 
stimulate their work, it is impossible to doubt that 
much of what is so entirely stagnant in the promotion 
of the vegetable resources of India would be put oil a 
healthier footing. For my own part I should attach 
great importance to the judgment of such superior 
officers in guiding men with technical knowledge, who 
would work under them. A yonng man, however able 
and well informed, most require a considerable appren¬ 
ticeship in the country before ho can begin to work 
usefhlly in India. The great point is to place such ron 
nnder the control of chiefs with sufficient knowledge of 
the technical matter in hand to command the respect of 
their juniors, and who will consequently he able to 
gende without pooh-poohing them. Paragraphs 2 to 4 
entirely meet this point. 

How are such men to be got? I believe that an 
abundant supply could be obtained from Oxford and 
Cambridge, not to speak of other universities. At 
Cambridge, where I have examined for the Natural 
Science Tripos for four years, there is a flourishing 
scientific school, and it attracts numerous young men 
of first-rate ability. But from what X know of the mat¬ 
ter, I apprehend that the present portals of tho Indian 
Civil Service are practically closed to all hut men with 
a high literary training, I doubt whether the bent of 
their minds and the whole course of their training does 
not unfit such men for taking any practical interest in 


such administrative matters as I have discussed in this 
letter. Those who would do so, and whose mental 
faculties would not in any way be inferior, are, I 
believe, now practically shut out by the conditions of 
the competitive examination. Should an alteration be 
made in those conditions, it will be very important to 
see that the science which is taken in lieu of literature 
has been acquired in such a way as to give it an educa- 
tional value. After all, it is not so much the scientific 
knowledge as the scientific attitude of mind which is 
needed. Given the latter, the former is easily acquired. 

Section II., paragraphs 9 and 10 seem to lay down all 
the requirements for the education of good scientific 
agriculturalists. Tho difficulty which presents itself is 
whore is the education to bo acquirod. Perhaps the 
requisite instruction might be given at tho Cooper's 
Hill College. Arrangements would have to bo made 
for a chair of agricultural chemistry and one of botany 
from the agricultural and physiological side. The 
appliances existing at tho college for teaching physics 
and ordinary chemistry would he available, and for 
farm-work tjio students could not do hotter than go for 
a year to soon anmstitution as the Wiltshire and Hamp¬ 
shire Agricultural College, which has been started at 
Downton, near Salisbury. With suitable arrangements 
some of tho students might also be placed with the 
bailiffs of some of the great estates in tho country where 
farming on a first-rate seals is carried on. 

A few of tho students who showed particular aptitudo 
might bo allowed to study in "Europe the conditions 
needed for the development of particular staples, such 
as tobacco and opium, so as to know what to aim at on 
reaching India. Others might also be oucouraged to 
specializo their studies in the direction of plant diseases, 
so as to be able to devote their attention to those serious 
matters in India. 

The only criticism I would oiler on tho course of 
study is that it is not desirable to lay too much stross 
on soil analysis. Plants analyst! soils better than tho 
chemist. A bettor judgment of the capability of a soil 
is obtained by the study and analysis of what will grow 
upon it, than by a careful examination of tho soil in tho 
laboratory. 

The manna! of Indian food products, which is likely 
to he prepared, would be a first stop towards giving 
Indian agriculture a scientific basis. Nothing la known 
in this country about the nutritive value of Indian 
food-stuffs or their ash-mgrodionts. A comprehensive 
account of the plants actually grown in Indian agricul¬ 
ture, with full chemical information about thorn, is a 
first and mdisponsablo stop in dealing with tho subject. 
Something is wanted, in short, to do for agriculture 
what Brandish Forest Flora of North-wost and Control 
India has done for the Forest Department. 


I’OItESTS. 
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IV.—FORESTS. 


MEMORANDUM OX THE MANAGEMENT OE DISTRICT FoHESTS IN TIIE KolAIl DISTRICT OF 


1. This district has or had no forest producing any 
valuable timber such as Teak, Black-wood and Honne, 
but there are many tracts where other species of wood 
such as Jalari (lac), Babul, Kim, Karan), &e., could he 
grown, and numerous forests of this kind appear to 
have been in existence in former days. These lind all, 
I believe, been formed and conserved by the villagers 
with the aid of kavalgars or watchmen who wore, as a 
rule, remunerated by the village agricultural commu¬ 
nity, the Government only supplementing the remu. 
neration by small grants of Inam lands in some special 
cases, but these forests gradually flisapj5e&ed as the 
patels gave up then- interest m them in consequence of 
their service Inam lands having been thoughtlessly 
resumed about 60 years ago by the Government of the 
day. 

2- I was sadly struck with the barrenness of the 
country when I first took charge of the district m 1864, 
and having spoken to the intelligent and influential 
patels on the subject, pointing out to them the great 
benefit the ryots would derive from having wood in 
their neighbourhood, and assuring them that their ser¬ 
vices in conserving forests would be recognized by the 
present Government, they conserved BUitablo tracts 
within the limits of their villages, and their example is 
now gradually followed by others. 

. the outset, there was, of course, some difficulty 

in reviving the good old custom of the country about 
the conservation of forests, but it is no longer felt, as 
under the arrangements made in this district the sym. 
pathies of the very parties from whose reckless and 
clandestine felling of the wood we have to protect the 
lorests are enlisted, and they arc made responsible for 
then- conservancy, bearing themselves all the coat of it 
instead of employing any outsiders to watch the forests' 
and subjecting the ryots to all sorts of annoyance and 
hardship. 

4. The following are the arrangements_ 

X-NoWs cultivated or cultivable which arc close 
to the village, nor those conveniently used as pasturage 
common to be taken tip for forest. 

II —Mountains and hills, and in their absence other 
unciiitivaoie lands at some distance from. ,th.e villaae. to 
be reserved, for growing wood. 

m ^ ramy seasons, tlic ryots to be put down in 
tiio reserved tract, seeds of indigenous trees commonly 
grown m the locality. J 

•— rrl ! e Patel to employ one of the villago servants, 
where available, and some one else m other places, to 
watch the forests of his village, making arrangements 
with the ryots about the remuneration of the servant so 
employed. 

. 1 T° ta oi the village concerned to be allowed 

in return for this service, to collect dried brushwood for 
luel and cut long grass for thatching, &c in the 
reserved tracts. 

V , r —None to be allowed to lot the cattle. parLiculai-lv 
goats and sheep, into the reserved tracts, until at least 
the trees grow to such a height that the beasts could do 
no injury to them, and none to enter into them with 
any cutting instrument. 

. 7 11 ~ No ° ne to f eU auy timber or bamboo without 
obtaining a license from the district officer, and no 
license to be issued without previously consulting the 
patel as to the fitness of timber or bamboo to ho cut, as 

thV w sraSpf* the gvwtb and ijrotc ° tio11 ° f 

-is 6 rln^ iS +n k \ dTlty -i 0 i f the pato1 t0 r( T ort if aI W mischief 
is done to his village foroat, and such mischief is 

6 ter UadC1 ’ tke ■ B ' 0reBt Rulea ulthe Ij i aiM1 
6. The Shekdars of Hoblies are to insjioct these forests 


THE 1YLYS011E PROVINCE. 


as often as possible, and see that the above arrangements 
are carried out properly, reporting oil their condition to 
the Amildars, who are again to submit thoir Teports to 
the district officer after their periodical inspection 

7 The foreBt conservancy under the above arrange¬ 
ments is working smoothly, and the patois and shanbSgs 
generally take so much interest in this good work, that 
in many places they have employed men to watch the 
forests of their villages, either setting apart the produce 
of a particular portion of their own holdings or culti¬ 
vating and paying the assessment of a separate hold, for 
then- remuneration, and also arranging with the ryots 
to pay their quota of the remuneration in grain at so 
much for a plough; and 1 have also m a few cases 
obtained the Chief Commissioner’s sanction for the con¬ 
tinuance to the hereditary watchmen of their service 
Inam land which had been rosumed undor the recent 
settlement of the Inam Department. 

8. There now many forests thus managed in all the 
10 taluks of this district, the number of the extensive 
ones being 67, and their approximate area in round 
figures being 152,000 acres, excluding the petty village 
forests, of which there are hundreds. Sir Richard 
Meade was pleased to inspect some of those forests when 
he made a tour in this district in 1874 and distributed 
p^aentg to some of the patois in recognition of their 
services in this matter. 

0. There are still many tracts in tins district fit for 
growing forest, and with soma exertion on the part of 
the revenue officers, they can also be easily conserved, 
ns new Inam lands or other omolmnouis arc now 
attached to the office of patel. 

10. "With the object of encouraging the individual 
ryots to grow forest, I proposed sometime ago that the 
system introduced by tho Survey and Settlement 
Department of putting up annually to pnblic auction tho 
unarable lands for grazing purposes, may be discon¬ 
tinued, and such lauds leased out to individual villagers 
at a fixed pasturage rate which, m this country, ia 
1 anna and 9 pic per acre, the Government rcsorvmn- 
their right to all the wood therein grown ; and tlic Ohio 1 !' 
Commissioner, Mr. Dalyell, was pleased to observe in 
his proceedings of tho 7th May 1870 that tho matter was 
under his consideration, and that information was called 
for from the Commissioners of Divisions on flic subject, 
but the question still remains unsettled My belief is 
thaL if this proposal he carried out, it will nuL only 
enable tho Government to gob permanently more revenue 
than the fluctuating income it now derives from tho 
annual sale, but will also obviate tlic trouble of selling 
oach number every year, a practice by which the Govern¬ 
ment loses when there is a combination in tho village 
and the ryots suffer if there arc factious among them 
one purty bidding against tho other, not for gain but 
from spite. 

11. If one man is allowed to take up such tracts of 
laud, as may not be required for tho Government forest, 
at fixed rates tor pasturage, he will necessarily lub trees 
glow, as a piece of land under the shade of trees retains 
more moisture which adds to the growth of ur mb. 
whereas the purchaser of the grass at tho annual public 
sale simply looks to lus gain for the year without curing 
ioi the trees growing m the land. This ia nob my more 
conjecture. There are instances of lands leased out at 
pasturage rates m boiuo part of the country not yet 

HT/. b T? COVull <fmth ^ecs, while those annually 
sold are quite bare and treeless. J 

B. ItlUMIIMUNGAll, 

Dep. Goinmr., Kolar District, 
oarup at Grumnaikananalya, 

’ 30th July 1878. 
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.Action 
takenliy 
xlie (jovern- 
jaenb of 
India. 


The Influence exercised by Trees on the Climate and Productiveness 

or the Peninsula of India. 


Para. 1 Pending the investigation by the House of 
Commons into the causes of the recent famine m 
Southern India, it may be useful to show what hus been 
done since the Court of Directors wrote their Despatch 

Mo. SI, of 7th July 1847. 

5>. In it the Court requested the Government of India 
to ascertain the “ effect of trees on the climate and pro- 
“ dnetiveness of a countiy. and the results of extensive 
“ clearances of timber " That an abundance of wood 
increases moisture, and that a deficiency promotes 
aridity, seemed to the Court clearly cleducible from the 
researches and observations which had been made on 
the subject. The Court further observed that the 
decrease of moisture which has taken place in various 
parts of America has usually been attributed to the 
clearing of the forests, and where the country, as has 
sometimes happened from political causes, has returned 
partially to its original foiest state, the contrary effect 
had been observed. As the removal of trees had been 
followed hv great diminution of the volume of water in. 
the rivers "and lakes, the restoration of wood was suc¬ 
ceeded by a eoirespnnding increase in the quantity of 
water The honourable Court, however, went on to 
observe that the modes in which the presence or absence 
of trees influence the climate of a country are by no 
means so clear as the fact itself It is generally believed 
That the clearance of trees is followed by a diminution 
of rain falling in the country subjected to the process; 
further, it is considered that a part, at least, of the 
change effected by clearances may be attributed to 
increased evaporation, and -t has also been suggested 
that the effect may be aaciibed to the diversion of water 
to the purposes of cultivation. It seemed to the Court 
not unlikely that euali of these causes may operate to a 
greater or less extent under different combinations of 
cu'cnmslunces. and that two or three may frequently 
act together-. 

11, “The subject," the Despatch continues, “is one 
“ having a strong practical hearing on the welfare of 
“ mankind, and we are anxious to obtain extensive and 
“ accurate information in regard to it. We desire, tliere- 
“ fore, that you will furnish us with any that you may 
" possess, ami that you will institute inquiries in such 
" quarters as may be likely to lead to the acquisition 
“ of particular facts bearing upon the question It bus 
“ been suggested that the circumstances of the district 
“ of A2imghnr afford some illustration of the subject, 
“ and we shall he glad to receive a correct report of any 
“ facts relating either to that district or others which 
" may he calculated to throw light upon the subject of 
“ our inquiry.” 

4 Subjoined to the Despatch was an extract from a 
letter, dated 9th March 1846, from Surgeon Gibson, of 
the Bombay Medical Department. That officer was, for 
a prolonged period, Conservator of the Forests of the 
Western "Presidency, and almost lived in the forest 
tracts In the letter alluded to, he stated that the 
clearing then going on must, at no distant period, bn 
injurious to the fertility of the adjacent garden and rice 
lands, and. indeed, of "the country generally, with the 
further disadvantageous effect of a considerable increase 
of the annual mean temperature, and of the dryness of 
the climate. He mentioned that, since the South 
Konkan had been, to a great extent denuded of forest, 
all the inhabitants concur in asserting that the springs 
had left the uplands, that the climate had become greatly 
drier, the seasons more uncertain, and the land less 
fertile; and, while in Canara the exuberant moisture of 
the sen air soon covers the denuded hills with a matted 
jungle of brushwood and small shrubs, the different 
climate of the upper country does not admit of this 
effort for speedy reproduction. The shoots from the 
felled trees remain green for a time, and on these 
perishing, or being cut away, the hills remain bare.* 

5. Subsequently, in 1854, Surgeon Gibson sent me a 
letter to Ins address, dated Mahabaleshwar, 21st 
February 1846, in which the writer mentions the com¬ 
mon belief in the Konkan that, with the removal of 
the wood, the small streams had more or less dried up. 

6 The Government of India took immediate action 
on the Honourable Court’s Despatch, and (28th August, 
No. 780 of 1847) asked the Madras Government for any 
available information respecting the effect of trees on 
the climate and productiveness of a country or district, 


11 This letter merits publication. 


and the results observed of extensive clearances of 
timber. In the usual course of business similar coin, 
mnnications must have been addressed to the other 
local Governments, hut the only reports made public 
were three from Madras. "When I heard of the inquiry, Asustaa: 

I furnished a copy of a memorandum on the subjerr Balfour-, 
which I had written and published about the year 1810, Mmwir.iji 
and the Madras Government reprinted and distributed JSis* 11 *-"* j 
it widely, and Sent it also to the Governments of Bengal, ' i 
Bombay, and Agra, and to the Court of Directors 
(Minutes of Consultation of 8th September 1848) My 
memorandum subsequently appeared, extended, as an 
article in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
No. 30 of 1849. I had previously seen much of the 
Fenmsula, perhaps few officers of Government have 
seen so much of it, and my memorandum commenced 
with the fe'-rark that, with the exception of a few 
localities in Southern India, the whole country seems 
destitute of trees. Whether they have disappeared 
under the hands of man while none were being planted 
to supply their places, or whether they never existed, 
nothing so much strikes the attention as their general 
scarcity, and, I added, we cannot hut look upon the 
cultivation of trees as of vital importance in such a 
country as India, ivhere, under a tropical sun, the 
atmosphere is so likely to be loaded with miasmata, anil 
the fertility of the land is so much dependent on the 
supply of water. The facts then adduced seemed to 
justify the conclusion that the foliage of trees greatly 
influence the purity, humidity, and temperature of the 
titmosphere, and the supply of water on the earth's 
surface, by attracting clouds and condensing the mois- 
tnre in the atmosphere, diminishing local temperature, 
rotecting the soil from the action of the sun’s rays, uud 
ushauding the ram by regulating its flow, Instances alU ]|,;, rt | 
were given of mjary following the denudation of the eluuons, 1 
land, the increasing cost of firewood and of timber was 
alluded to, and I pointed to the famine m Bengal in the 
middle of the 18th century, when a third part of the 
population are said to have perished, and to that of 
1839. when half a million are said to have died. The 
conclusions to which I came, from the information then 
before me, were that the bareness of the Bellary district 
is a cause of its aridity, also,— 

(1.) That the extensive clearing of a country dimin¬ 
ishes the quantity' of running water that flows 
over its surface. 

(2.) That it is impossible for us to determine at present 
whether the diminution is owing to a smaller 
annual fall of rain, or to increased evaporation 
of the surface water, or to these two causes 
combined. 

(3.) That it is, however, shown by the authors above 
quoted, that rain oftener falls, and that mope 
dew is deposited in well wooded countries thaiji 
when a country is naked, and, drawing our" - - ■ 
conclusions from the meteorological facts 
collected m equinoctial regions, we may pre¬ 
sume that the extensive clearing of a country 
diminishes the actual quantity of rain that falls 
upon it. 

(4.) That mountains, particularly when covered with 
their native forests, by an electric action on the 
atmosphere, cause clouds to gather around them 
condense and collect the vapours of the air, and 
equalize the fall of rain. 

(5.) That the forest trees which grow on mountain 
summits have a structure peculiarly fitting 
them to receive the wafers of the clouds. 

(6 ) That lands destitute of the shelter of trees allow 
of more rapid evaporation. 

(7) That, independent of the preservation of surface 
water, forests husband and regulates its flow. 

(8 ) That, in all forest tracts, the temperature of the 
air is more equable throughout the year ; that, 
in tropical regions, the atmosphere around 
trees is cooler, and contains more moisture, 
than the air m the open glade j that the atmos¬ 
phere of a tropical country, without trees, has 
an arid dryness m it totally dissimilar to the 
cool softness of a well wooded one; that lands 
covered with trees are cooler and moister than 
those which are exposed ; that, in hot climates, 
the destruction of forest trees, by inducing 
aridity, destroys vegetation, and that forests 
and trees afford the shelter from violent winds 
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whirh it absolutely esssential to the health of 
the vegetable creation 

11»_ I Xhat springs draw their supplies from sources in 
tlieir immediate vicinity, and the presence of 
trees, near these sources, seems to prevent the 
dissipation of the supply of water. 

CIO l That m clearings which are purely local, springs 
may disappear without their being any ground 
to conclude that the annual quantity of rain 
has diminished 

ill ) That the tenacious clayey undersoil, found m 
forests, is peculiarly adapted fur preserving 
the surface and subsoil waters. 

112.) That there is a difference m the condensing 
power of trees, but by means of the vegetable 
creation a valuable supply of moisture is 
collected from fogs, and from the atmosphere 
in tbe form of dew. 


Iaa broil 
Ltvt m (>rs 
t 'id ft 4 ! ti¬ 
ll tv ills* 
linear. 


;»rl iinnil' 


7. It had previously been recorded (p. 11) that trees, 
by the nature of their respiration and radiation from 
their leaves in a sky without clouds, sun'ound them¬ 
selves with an atmosphere constantly coni Und misty. 
They effect the copiousness of springs, net, as was 
generally supposed, by a peculiar attraction for the 
vapours diffused through the air, but because, by 
sheltering the soil from the direct action of the sun, 
they diminish the evaporation of the water produced by 
rain; that, sn soon as man, to supply his wants, has 
thinned or removed the trees which clothe the hill 
sides of the district he inhabits, the rain diminishes or 
rapidly runs off, the rivers dry up, and the previous 
fertility of the lands completely disappears; and, " by 
felling' the trees that cover the tops and sides of the 
mountains, men, in every climate, prepare at once two 
calamities for future generations, the want of fuel and, 
scarcity of water,” 

Ks-itlum And I wound up these conclusions with the remark 
• lim'ite ira- that, “if the facts detailed warrant these deductions, it 
nuMe by 11 may be confidently asserted that Southern India 
would be greatly enriched and its climate ameliorated 
hr the introduction of arboriculture; that only the 
(bivu-nment, or the Civil servants of the. State, could 
accomplish anything on a great scale, but their 
effoirs may he seconded by every individual resident 
" m it, and the man who makes a few trees grow whore 
“ none grew before will be a benefactor to this 
. " country” (pp. 47-18.) 

h’ ■'ii rrn - 1 Since these views were made public in 1840 and 

% irt hri 1S48, the further information obtained has corroborated 
>'■?== < if most of the conclusions to which I had then come, as I 
“"will now show. My letter was followed by one from 
(Vain. General Cullen, on the 81st March 1849, which the 
Madras Government likewise made public General 
('alien laid great stress on the value of mountain chains 
in arresting and condensing the vapour of the atmos¬ 
phere, and on the effect of forests during a great part 
of the year m preventing the dissipation of the super¬ 
ficial moisture, but he doubted if that riraimstance 
cnnlrl have much influence on the rainfall or on the 
supply of water from springs Another letter, made 
, public by the Madras Government, was from Surgeon 
1 i- ]!■ Smith, of the Mysore Commission, dated 23rd 
Jnjni‘1849 In it, Dr Smith records the belief of the 
nd 1 --Itfople of C'oorg and of the superintendents of the 
jj§ Nuggar and Chittledroog divisions of Mysore, that the 
presence of trees in a country tends to iucrease the 
quantity of rain. He furnished throe instances of the 
destruction of springs by denuding the ground of trees 
One of these was in arange of hills aouth-eastof Banga¬ 
lore. at a coffee plantation called Glenmore, in the 
.Dcbeiiaicottah taluk of the Salem district The pro¬ 
prietor, when preparing ground for a coffee garden, 
which was watered by an excellent spring, was warned 
by the natives not to clear away the trees in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of his spring, but he disregarded 
their warning, out down the trees, and lost his stream 
of water. Another instance was at the village of 
Hoolhully, about eight miles distant from the head of 
the new ghaut at Muuzeraliad. A plauter had a nursery 
there, which he watered by turning on it a watercourse 
troin a spring. He cleared up, for planting, the sides 
of the ravine in which the spring was, and ceased to 
have anything like the quantity of water he had before 
dry tbe shade was cleared. The same planter, close to the 
til of bungalow where thoro was a spring, had some years 
belore cleared a ravine for planting, and found the 
water decrease in like manner: but the coffee trees 
dying away, and the place being too small for a planta¬ 
tion, he did not renew them, and allowed the jun<do to 
grow up again, since which the stream hud nearly 


regained its former size The superintendent “J" 

Huggur Division also, at that tune, wrote, 1 'j* ‘ 

“ springs of water shaded by trees almost invariably 
“ dry up on trees being cleared away. This has been 
“ observed on the bToilgherry hills, and many other 
■* woody districts.” Surgeon Smith further mentioned 
that m Coorg and the hill countries it is impossible to 
move off the road when walking early and before the 
sun has dried the ground, the dews are so.heavy and 
the dripping from the trees so wetting, yet the roads (hipping 
are perfectly dry. In the north of Coorg, in December, j"m 
and in Munzerabad in January, he had iouud it mipos- 
sible to move off the roads until the sun had filled up 
the dew with'"which the path anti brushwood hi the 
iuncles was daily saturated. On the Baba Boorten JiillK, 
m April 1818, the hottest season of the year, he brand 
the fog so dense till 8 or 9 am., and tho condensation 
of water on the trees m the jungles so groat, that ho 
became wet through in moving among them. 

9. These three reports from tho Madras Presidency, 
by myBelf, General (Jullcn, and Surgeon Smith, so far as 
I know, are all that have ever been printed, and there 
has never appeared any report from any of the other 
Presidencies. If these have never been furnished, thoy^ 
might even yet he called for, merely for the sake of 
science, &9 the information existing is sufficient lor the 
purposes of administration 

10 The revenue officers of the Madras colicctorates MmU'n 1 ? 
sent m reports, of which I was allowed to take copies, 9,1 

_J _ _ Jl... DA. +1-W1 Urwii-Mmilu fA' Irwlin. _ 


The whole of the reports that have come before mo 
bear testimony to the rapidity with which the tercets 
have been swept away, particularly since the intro¬ 
duction of railways. Conservancy and planting should 
always have been continuous, hut tho instant that 
raihvays were resolved on planting operations ought to 
have been greatly extended Mr Blanc, collector of i\|>. Ilium) 
Cauara, wrote in the moat earnest lruumor from Malign- {k'jw™® 1 * 
lore, denouncing tho Onnmreo, a destructive form of tmotinuof 
cultivation mentioning that tlio forests had been largely rimialH, 
destroyed and urging their preservation, pointing out 
the injurious oilccls produced on the climate and on 
the fertility of tho soil by the extensive! clearance of a 
country, and recommending a declaration of tho right 
of tliB Government to all forests which cannot bo clearly 
proved to be private property. 

11. Mr. Henry Forbes, sub-collector of tho Itajab- Mr ilonrr 
mundry district, reported that the forest had receded, fiiinitH tho 
hut he thought it open to question whether the rnm ruiiNUff 
diminution in the streams which come from tho bills is 
not m the time which the stream takes to uxIimiUhL tilonranew. 
itself, instead of the body of water passing down to its 
bod, whether tho rain is not said to bo loss in quantity 
only because, falling on tho hills, and no longer 
restrained by the trunks and roots oftreos, and allowed 
no time to percolate through the Hoil and tho fissures of 
rooks, and to supply tho reservoirs of tlio springs, it 
pours down in torrents and leaves the water courses 
dry as soon as the rain has ceased to fall 

12 Mr H. V Conolly, collector of Malabar, fur- Mr. H, V. 
lushed the rainfall for 38 years, and mentioned that 

tho amount had by no moans lessoned of late years, that tlio 
though the cloaranco of jungle land had boon great. 1 l "‘|' ir j l [ 1 l J." 1 ' t 
reproduce this ram return, but rearranged in throw i'IsIumi'."" 
portions of 13, 13, and 12 years respectively, (see hip 
of p. 104) and, as will be observed, it shows tlio con¬ 
siderable increase of from T22 88 to 13010 and 141’33 
inches in the threo periods. 

13 The cultivators of Torrioro and Volcondahpoonnn, Mr. William 

stated to Mr William Elliot, collector of Trioluiiopoly, HI hot 
that so much rain had not fallen since tho jungle 
between tho Cusbah village and the odjaeout lulls was riiiufull and 
removed , that tho heat and wind were much i ueroased ; ,v 1 lltljr 
their wells and tanks also had not yielded tho supply ll " 

they ^ did formerly ; that tho place was not more (mat- 
healthy, and tho dry cultivation was much increased. 


* Camus, 31st August 18-17. 
Cauara, 8th November 1847. 
Kujiihmumlry, Gth January J848. 
Coimbatore, fith January 1848. 
Ootacamuud, 2Gth January 18-18. 
Taujore, 25th February 1848. 
Kurnool, 28til Fuhruary 1848. 
Nellore, 4th March 1848. 

Calicut, 4th March 1848. 
Triehinopoly, 7tli March 1848, 
Bellary, 9th March, ,1848 
Aicot, North, 26th April 1848. 
Salem, loth May 1848. 
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The ryots of Omliarpalliam and Arrealore seemed to 
think that the removal of their small jungle had been 
productive of no evil, so far as the supply of water was 
concerned, 

14. In North Arcot. Mr. Binning, the collector, was 

informed that “the rams, for the last 20 years or more, 
laid not been so copious or regular in that district as 
iu former days,” and that, of late years, the jungk-Sdi nil 
supplies of water had gradually diminished. ~ 

15. The people of Salem told Mr. Lockhart that when 
the streams from the hills of Collymally, Tallamally, 
and Ninamallv were covered with jungles, the water 
was continually miming, but after the jungles were 
i amoved and the hinds were converted into uunjaii 
and totakal fields, by means of reservoirs, wells, and 
tanks, these iiatmal streams had been affected 

16. Tile report from Bellary, came from Air Mellor, 
the collector remarking on the extreme aridity of that 
district iu contrast with the Ramaiidroog Hill, 3,100 
feet above the sea, which was frequently for some 
hours after sunrise enveloped m a most dense mist. 

17 1 will here mention that the Ramandroog and 
Coomarasamy hills still contrast strongly with the and 
plains of the Bellary district. When serving at Bellary 
in 1845-47,1 was sent to Ramandroog to report on its 
suitability as a sanitarium. I lived on the hill for a 
tune during the south-west monsoon. Looking west¬ 
ward towards the valley of the Tmnbndra, the fields 
might be observed bright with sunshine, but as the 
winds ascended the hill side their moisture became 
more and more condensed, and as they swept like a 
thick mist over the edge of the plateau, the trees 
dripped as if Under a heavy ram. Subsequently, in 
1863-05, when again employed in the Ceded Districts, 
I twice revisited the hill, and had to bring to the notice 
of the collector the great diminution that had occurred 
in the trees on its edge and sides, and to suggest the 
need of preserving them. At Bellary, during the 
south-woat monsoon, clouds pass over so contlnuouslv 
as to shade the sun for days, but ram seldom falls. The 
Copper Mountain to the south, over which the south¬ 
west wind passes, has not on it a tree which could 
break the motion of rho wind, and I suggested to the 
collector the need for planting it There is no part of 
the south of India more in need of the paternal cure of 
Government than the Ceded Districts. 

18. The question of the capabilities of the forests of 
Southern India fur meeting the wants of the community 
was largely noticed in the Parliamentary Paper on the 
Porto Novo Iron lYorks (pp. 103,150,154-55 162 250 
203, 268, 277, 299. 312 to 321, 323 to 326, 338 to 340, 
316, 361 to 364, 369 to 371, and 374), and when writing 
on the Iron Ores and on the Manufacture of Don and 
Steel in the Madras Presidency (1855), I reported (p 9) 
that there was “ one fact shown connected with the 
“ best interests of this manufacture which merits the 
early consideration of Government. It is the slow 
but general diminution of the forests or wood tracts 
from which the smelters procure their charcoal. It 
is to be supposed that with the increase of population 
the forests ill their vieimty would be cut away, hut 
“ this (the Madras) Government and the Honourable 
Court are so fully alive to the necessity for foliage in 


" a tropical country, that it is only necessary for me to 
‘ ‘ draw attention to the diminution going on, to have 
“ measures taken to secure for the country, and for tlic 

people themselves, therefore, that trees cut down for 
“ fuel should be as little wasted as possible.” I pointed ftaotJ 
out that the Swedish Government, m order to protect nI 13 *.>| 
the fuel preserves, permit only a certain number of * 
tons of iron to be produced yearly, and as, in that 
“ country, 20 years ore required for a new plantation 
" to grow into timber, only a certain portion of tile 
“ forest is allowed to be cut down annually and the 
“ spot replanted.” And now again, writing after many I**,, j 
years, I can only point to the necessity for Toplanhng j" 1 '!'-1 
largely and carefully, and protecting the plantations 
throughout the tracts that have been denuded Popu¬ 
lation has greatly increased, and public works and 
railways have largely augmented the demand for fuel 
and enhanced its price. Since my Report appeared on 
the Iron Manufacture, the Conservators of the forests 
have been continuously drawing the attention of the 
several Governments to this point. Surgeon Gibson FuA-ig 
(Bombay *f*‘est Report, 1849 to 1856, p. 5) reported , 4"«,'J 
that the charcoal used in the extensive iron works at 
Bevpore had risen in price by upwards of 100 per cent 
within the last few years, that (Report, 1857-58-59 and 
1860, p 115), owing to the vicinity and activity of the 
railway, the rise in the price of firewood, obtained from 
the side branches of trees, had been about 75 per cent. 
and the tendency was still upwards. 

19. His successor, Mr. Dalzell, has mentioned (Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the Bombay Government, 

No. 76, p, 24) that, in Bombay, the price of fuel had 
nsen from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 per candy or Rs 24 per ton, 
and that Bombay was then annually burning 300.000 
tons, of value, therefore, tlu-ee-qnarters of a million 

Sterling. 

20. The Military Board at Madras during many year^ 
watched the Sriharicottah jungles which supply Mates 
town with fuel. The Conservator (Madras Forest Re¬ 
port, 1859-60, p 1), early reported that there weu- 
" many causes at work which are gradually thinning: 

“ the ranks of the indigenous forests of the Madras 
” Presidency, the first and by far the most formidable 
“ of these being railway requirements It is,” he says. 

“ scarcely credible the many thousands of large forest 
“ trues which have been felled in the neighbourhood of 
“ the various lines of railway within the past few 
“ years. But another source of diminution, affecting 
“ only scrubby copse and minor forest, is the extension 
“ of cultivation consequent upon the reduction of the 
“ land tax and increased facilities of communication 
“ There is every probability that the clearing both of 
“ the forest and jungle will go oil so long as gram 
“ maintains its present tempting prices.” 

21. The records of the Government Central Museum 
which I formed at Madras in 1S50, and those of the Mr 1 
Mysore Museum, which I formed at Bangalore in 1811b 
contain information worth examining as to the state ol p q 
the forests and the timber and fuel supplies In 1854 jT'.f 
(1st July) I sent a circular all over Southern India, ft,:, | 
calling for reports on its forests and woods (Appendix 
D.). The reports came duty to hand, hut the extejnt of 
work that devolved on me from 1855 was such Via to 
wholly prevent me from reviewing them. But, at uhat J 
time (Extract, Alin. Cons., 3rd January 1856, Appendix 3 
G.)tlie Madras Government had become fully alive to' 
the waste committed in the valuable Government forests i 
and asserted that the whole of the forests of Wynaad 
belong rightfully to the Government m succession to 
the Bychee Rajah, but that private claims, founded on 
no good basis, bad been allowed to spring up, and had, 

in some cases, been officially admitted, to the great 
injury of the rights of Government. The Collector 
was then ordered to report on the extent of the forests 
and the means tu be adopted for preserving them It 
would lie of value to have that report made public 

22. The progress of railways and of large public r,, 
works was already causing the scarcity of Inel to be am 
severely" felt, and its price had risen 25 per cent, within 

a few years. (Report, Conservator of Forests, Madras, cos. 
1159-60, p 14.) The fuel here alluded to was that used 
for cooking by Europeans and a large proportion of the 
Native population, who also use brattus made of cow- 
dung. In Bellary and other barren districts the fire¬ 
wood chiefly consists of branches of thorny bushes, 
there being almost a total absence of forest trees (Ibid.). 

Oil the Neilgherry Hills peat or turf fuel had been Pc: 
brought to notice by Captain Campbell, of the 21st 
Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, and was being used nc 
more than formerly, thus lessening the demand for 
wood and charcoal. It is a matter of scientific interest m'[j 
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, , nv'jitiin! that the 5 ,cat of the Meilghemcs is different 
,n that of Europe as regards the producing plant*- 
S, un . u= of it and of peat brought from Thibet by Di. 
rlt!.-r,n.,r n-eve sent to the London School of Mines for 
v Search might i>c iua<le for other peat localities, 
r .' m’rrt the increasing requirements of a rapidly m- 
, ,vn«mg population, who, having no mineral luai, ex- 
, , „.j diiilv lbs of firewood per head or the third part 
of a ton n-r annum. „ , , 

03 . l n the meantime the state of the forests ot India 
P ol tit 011 attracting the attention of the scientific woi Id. 
11 Tin- Briti-h Association, had appointed a Committee 
n„„h Cleghorn, Madras Medical Department, 
ivoh^or John Forbes Hoyle, King’s College, London, 
f.iprain 11. Baird Smith. Bengal Engineers, Captain 
Richard Strachcy. "Bengal Engineersl to consider the 
probable effects in an economical and physical point of 
view- of the destruction of tropica? forests. I heir report 
appeared in the Proceedings for 1851 (pp. 78-102 It 
H r lowed the existing information in the writings of 
TLunboldr. Pro. Wallich, Wight, Heifer, and Griffiths, 
Captains Onslow and Harvey, Major Cotton, Messrs 
IS’andi-lI rI ‘ Hi lev anil Soppings, and of iffy»memoran- 
ilini of lRW~i8\ and it cnnclnded by strongly urging 
tic protection of Indian forests and the planting of 

■J4 Between IgiJrt and 18fJ3, Mr. Justice Inncs, of 
Madras, issued three pamphlets, one of them a letter 
E addressed to .Sir Stafford Xurthcotc, Secretary of State 
fur India, urging the importance of planting the hills 
wirh true 0 wherever a tree will grow. 
ii 25 In 18(1.1, Mr. K. A Dalzell, Conservator of Forests 
in flic Bombay Presidency, furnished observations on 
the Influence <it‘ Forests (Mo. L3XVT, Selections from 
tin llecords of the Bombay Government,]). 12), in which 
he showed that tho wanton destruction of forests hac^ 
entitled barrenness and aridity on countries renowned 
in former times, for their fertility; that, along with 
woods, springs and rivulets disappear and cease to 
water the parched land, that the actual temperature of 
a country is, by the destruction of its forests, very sen¬ 
sibly increased"; that tho rain, gradually washing away 
the vegetable earth from the sides of the denuded hills 
(■unilcmns them to sterility, while these latter, no 
longer able to retain mid regulate tho fiow of water that 
falls on their slopes, are scored by deep gullies, formed 
by impetuous torrents, and the beds of rivers are at one 
time dry and at another filled by sudden and shortlived 
floods. He urged (p. 22) the conservancy of every patch 
of forest in the country, the suppression of dullee ’’ol¬ 
der- tractive cultivation, and the putting a stop to the 
p.-imeioiH practice of setting fire to the brushwood on 
the rdope- of the hills and to the jungle generally. 

2d. Mr Dalzell was hero reproducing tlio conclusions 
;<t which previous writers on the subject, had arrived, 
and the recommendations made by them . 1 

27. It hfl* recently been pointed out that Hindus of 
t- firmer days planted groves as acts of moiit and made 
- them over to the public. This might he revived. IVlicn 
Mr. Ki.bwt'ou, the Superintendent of the Government 
’■ Farm-, m Madias, visited Coimbatore in the autumn of 
l%7b. lie found that during the last 30 years a large 
.ire,-i of laud had been denuded of trees, partly in view 
• if;si l extension of arable culture, and partly to provide 
fuel fur the railways and for domestic use 700,000 
ii'-rcs, which were growing jungle scrub and coarse 
!HM“. had during the proceeding 18 years, been 
brought under the plough; and, being now bare fra- 
two-thirds of the year, this must affect climate. The 
pi.-iple unanimously declared that the rainfall had been 
gradually diminishing during the last 20 or 25 years 
though it was not always referred to this cause. He was 
satisfied that the fanners would consent to plant trees 
in proportion to their acres, and he advised the forma 
turn of groves ami village fuel preserves, the use of 
maijnrc, and well cultivation, and deprecated the uao 
of eowdung as fuel, depriving the soil of it as manure 
, ,r°‘ .. consequence of the awful famine in the South 
^r 7 'a Slr S-mhard Temple was sent to the 
.ml of the Madras Government. Writing as to the 

' roff rt 0i Jttl Fem S aah ’ h<i Says ’ " We cannot 

1 .fleet whether the uncertainty of season, which 

utten proves so disastrous in Southern India, is not 


be some 


1 A --- MViUiUOUi JUH 1 

becoming worse and worse; whether there 


may not 


1 Since Mr. Dalzell and the Honourable Mr Justice T.™„ 

nrote, the generaUubject hae been taken up by Mr. Marsh f® 

■ Hie Earth as modified by Human Actionj” hy Dr John 
Lroumbie Brown, L.L.D., in his “Water mnll 
Africa, and facilities fur tile stoiage of it ” and by a, B S °? 
in “ Ocean Highways ” for October W a. 7 mnd,s 


physical causes at work to render Iho rnm- 
ron inns. and whether BUcll CftUSOS IWl >>r 


*■ fall precaiious, and whether 

•* ascertained and obviated. It is hard to 001 icon c “ 

“ nnestton more practically important than this. I *' 1 ’ 

“ discussion of it would bo beyond tho se.opo of tins 
“ Minute. But, connected with it, there is 0110 pu>’- 
“ tionlar matter which may ho mentioned forcibly. 

“ though briefly. The Southern Peninsula. of ludu 
“ has boon or is being denuded, not only of its forestM 
“ hut also of its jungles, its groves, its brushwood, 1 I 11 
“ frees. The denudation has been, as I umlersfuiid, 
tc stonier on lit;ar tliQ sourers fliVUl in Llio upper < , <jut,'K , h 

of tlm many rivers which witter tho country. This, hi'lnit ile- 
“ perhaps, is being in some dogroo e!Kicked llul. Willi n ' 
the progress of coffee planting and with tlui assertion 
“ of communal rights on bolmlf of the people. the 
utmost vigilance will be needed to keep it within 
“ hounds If It wore to proceed unchecked there UiMnm'iit 
“ would 1m imminent danger of tho rivers miming juunwc" 

“ dry, by reason of the catchment basins and ihe iiiiiv 
" drainage areas near their sources being rainless. And ['' 1 '■ >l'- s'i 
“ as these rivers supply the groat canal systems, Ibis 
“ danger has only to bo mentioned in order to bn fell. 

“ The same argument a] pi Vies in a lessor degree to the 
“ tanks or lakes, which arc second only to the canals 
“ in usefulness for irrigation. It bus already been 
“ seen how precarious is the position of Ihe rcHer- 
“ voirs, even with one year’s drought. The progres 1 
“ of the country causes the price of l,imbm-and lire- 
wood to rise. The introduction of railways him, ul 
“ the absence of any coal minus, greatly augmented 
“ the demand for fuel. Strong temptations are I,lias 
'■ inevitably offered to the peojile at largo to fell, eel, 

“ and lop recklessly, to bring every log, slump, mill 
“ stick to market, to dig out l.lio very rools of the 
“jungle, so stopping any cliatioo of re|iroilue|imi, 

“ ^ithonfc thought fur the future. There art' utm-ie,-. In n- iraeiinn 
“ be heard everywhere of groves and liedgeroue, and 
“ scattered trees being cut for sale In l.lie midst nl 
“ cultivated tracts, there are to lie seen bare, sleril" 
lull sides, said to have been forest ehul within liviup 
“ memory, ln such localities the cliuialio is supposed 
“ to have changed for tho worse. Beyond tlin Glint 
“ mountains, m .Bollary and Kurnnoi, l.lm tmilosa, 
shrnbless aspect of the country is as wonderful im il 
“ is melancholy. These are the very districts where 
“ famine has been occasionally epidemic, and where 
“ scarcity has been almost eiitloinie. Any flmnghlliil 
“ spectator must pereoivu that, according In nil’ me. 

“ teorological experience and to the almost eerlaiu ilirm, 

“ teaching of proved facts, thesu fine ilislnel-i weie 
<f not destined by natnro to lie U 10 prey 11 ml Hpnri. of 
^ famine and scarcity, but have been rendered mibjeel 
“ t° these calamities by the thoughtless aclioii of luiiu 
“ Even the numoi-ous groves planted in Mm | n .,t 
“ t generation by Mr. B.obertson, wbiwe name is ulill u 
“ household word, were mado over many yeiirn ago (u 
“ tkc villagers and have, been mosl ly cut down, Tree,,, 
jungle, and forests must, indeed, im l.libnmd and nil 

i u° r Kuul » Mti v y tMMHl niwor \u\ 

^ hftiistcd, imd somothing h* Wii. r»»i- 

,, If production, Thorn is, of e.mirso, a, lleparlm. nl of 
(< I'orest Conservancy in the Presidency, ami much 
good is done tharohy. Wheflim- its functions nml 
„ proceedings are fully sufficient I'm- the wants nl' ihe 
„ country 18 a f|nostion not to he discussed here AI 

“ ttLl7? U i S ’n fc1U ' V ? , w , rowson to hoji.- that Urn \i,m|.. 
land B ill hill and dale, which are w this IVosidmici 

|'ZTaT B ' ' ,0 k, 'I^ » lll( ll more tbiekl'i 

„ 2 6i t : h; " 1 they are, and that large imam „,m 
« naked and dovoid of vegetation would, il 

^ icservecl and miavdody be agftijj oovrwi iviMi M'm-g 

.. o-ndbrushwoocl, as they were i n fet-m„i- ,\ (ll j 

„ the successful efforts of individual officers m ii„- 

raa y y? fc 1)0 i (l |,h; M UJlV 

J thu^ueccBSiiy bo duly voco^m/ ( i‘d, I Jiu? 

{masi))ili|,y «yj* iluvirth^ 


uni Hull m 

‘IK 1 1 )NK» 
lid'll lif‘f‘l( ’i 

mil i*ln ul* 
la. 1 . 


VllvlfV 
timl i‘minia '1 
1 apur m 
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planting, 
there is wo 

rcmedieB.' 


doulit of tlio 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA 


certainty net diminished there, the average of each of 
the three periods having been 122'88 inches, 130'10 
inches, and 141'33 inches I now furnish 60 years of 
monsoon rainfall (Hay, June, July, August, September, 


and October) in Bombay, from 1817 to 1876, arranged in 
periods of 15 years, in which the averages were 81 70 
77, and 79 inches respectively, the average of’tli 
60 years having been 77 04 inches c 


Not lias 
that of 
Hombay ri> 1 
rnmislici or 
become 
more un¬ 
certain. 


Bombay City Eainpail m Monsoon Months i-or 60 Years, 


1817 

to 1831 

1832 to 181G. 

1817 to 1861. 

1862 to 1870. 

Year. 

Indies. 

Year. 

Ill dips. 

Year 

Inches 

Year. 

Indies. 

1817 

103-60 

1832 

74 09 

1847 

67-31 

1862 

76 56 

1818 

81-14 

1833 

71 39 

1848 

73-42 

1863 

80-33 

1819 

77 96 

1834 

70-47 

1849 

118-88 

1864 

56 60 

1820 

77 34 

1835 

62-61 

1850 

5M5 

1865 

73 46 

1821 

82-59 

1836 

87-99 

1851 

106 14 

1866 

92-39 

1822 

112-22 

1837 

64 58 

1852 

75 46 

1867 

73 57 

1823 

61-70 

1838 

50 78 

1853 

69 65 

1868 

78-43 

1824 

33 97 

1839 

73-62 

1854 

89-79 

1869 

115 39 

1825 

72 24 

1840 

63-15 

1855 

35-10 

1870 

81-06 

1826 

78-17 

1841 

71-49 

1856 

7108 

1871 

47 20 

1827 

8103 

1842 

9516 

1857 

•TO-23 

1872 

87 61 

1828 

121 98 

1843 

59 27 

1858 

•61 90 

1873 

87 42 

1829 

65-65 

1844 

65-40 

1859 

8184 

1874 

93 56 

1830 

71-89 

1845 

54-73 

1860 

74-65 

1875 

88-08 

1831 

10183 

1846 

87-48 

1861 

106-08 

1876 

58 93 

Total - 

1,223-28 

— 

1,052-21 

— 

1,161-68 

— 

1,190-59 

Average 

81-55 

— 

70-14 


77-44 

— 

79-37 


30. In the first period the range was from 39'97 to 
121'93, or a range of 88'01 inches. 

In the second period the range was from 50'7f^to 
9516, or a range of 44'38 inches. w 

In the third period the range was from 35'10 to 
118 88 , or a range of 83 78 inches. 

In the fourth period the range was from 47'20 to 
115’39. or a range of 6819 inches. 


31. The Anjaralcaudy register shows an augmented 
rainfall, that of Bombay town shows a decrease of only 
2'22 inches in the last compared with the first period', 
practically there was no falling off. 

32. The last and most important statement obtainable 
is from the Madras Register, from the year 1813 to 
1876, a total of 64 years. 


Madras 
rainfall lias 
not dimin¬ 
ished, anil 
the sra.suns 
are not 
more uncer¬ 
tain lor- 
marly. 


Madras City Rainfall dor 64 Ysabs, in pour Periods op 16 Years each.* 



1R13 to 1828. 

1829 to 18 U. 

1315 to 1800. 

18G1 to 1876. 


Year. 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

Indixy 

45 11 

32 41 
56-00 
41-16 
63-50 

76 25 
3633 
70-01 
47-13 

59 61 

26 62 

3.3 72 
56-05 

60 73 
88-41 

37 89 

Yenr. 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 
, 1844 

Inches. 

36 87 

32 43 
44-35 

18 45 
37-11 
39-00 
4147 
44-76 

49- 20 
52-33 

53 07 

58 05 
58'32 

36 48 

50- 28 
65-36 

Y ear. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

Inf’lies 
38'05 

79- 81 

80- 99 
54-76 

39 81 
36-88 

64 32 

72 69 
35-82 
43-20 
32-32 

46 99 

52 95 

48 50 

55 14 
27-64 

Year. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Inolies. 

37-19 

3818 
54-61 
4723 
41-64 

51 39 
24-37 

41 43 

32 31 
74-10 
56-35 

73 67 
51-83 
62-90 

37 12 
21-49 


Total - 

830-99 

— 

718-17 

— 

809-87 


745-81 


Average 

51-53 

— 

44-88 

— 

50-01 

.... 

46-61 


*“The Cycle of Drought and Famine,” Dr. W. W. ltunter, p. 21, Appendix A. 


J- 


o3. I have arranged the registered data into four 
equal periods of 16 ^ears each, and while the total of 64 
years averaged 48'5 inches, that of each of the respective 
periods was 51'53 inches, 44'88 inches, 50'G1 inches and 
46 61 inche-s, and the variations were 

In the first 10 years, from. 26’62 to 88 41, or a range 
of 61'79 inches. 

In the socond 16 years, from 18'45 to 65 36, or a range 
oi 4 d' 91 inches. 

*5 the third 16 years, from 27 64 to 80 99, or a range 
ot o3’35 inches. 

^ e - years, from 21'49 to 74'10, or a range 

of 53'61 inches. 

34-. These registered data show that the rainfall in 
latter years has not been more precarious than before, 
that the uncertainty of the seasons has not increased, 
mid that the amount of rain falling has not diminished. 


35. A writer under the pseudonym of “ Philindus ,” 1 
has arranged the rainfall at Madras town from 1813 to 
1875, into three periods, viz.:— 

Average inches. 

Prom 1813 to 1833 .... 47'63 

„ 1834 to 1854 - - - - 50 71 

• „ 1855 to 1875 . - - . 47 04 

and, he says, “ consequently the clearings of jungle 
which have been made during thopast three-quarters 
“ of the century have not affected the total quantity of 
ram falling, and as the physical effects of drought 
“ have absolutely increased', in intensity, this increase 
must be attributed to the removal of those eonserva- 


1 “ Macmillan’s Magazine ” fox January 1878 
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. htfhif nees which former aspects of the 
d ” tp. dlS'i. 

:(i>. The l’vuL (ultivators 

the cause in operation lessening 
Snrtreun Gibson (Bombay Forest Kcpoit 

j U£ f. 7 prominently mentioned their j-iews 

Vfltf'li. U* 

i , iinrlit'«>r J of tilt? u;jjn 
^n T . ?>. ivli.ir yrc nuTT^f'O arc nifr 


as to 

i . . li. ,-n nnurnmiri iL'ancunun "tllSir 

i lc nrm tr K’lix 
>'i|iply. 

itvi | ni’imimuiuj -- , 

vr.i-* v. ntmg regarding the former and recent 
I of Tile Jvglinr Creek, near Rutuagherry. lie 
iprely shoots from the stocks 


nf tla niil trees. It is, indeed, probable that extensive 
iv,ii„is have nr rue time existed here, as the sheltei e 
-a! - of die Jvgbur Creek, for at least 30 miles irom its 
In.,id. are enntihuons, well shut in, and not destitute ot 
‘-ml I'li'liT our system of tshnnsnon Tritliont replace- 
in, uit. the sides of‘the hills enclosing the well shut in 
uw now bare, having been mostly denuded ox 
LWdii tile gnarled. stocks from -which. tlie annual supp ly 
* if branches f< t field burning is cut He tells ua that he 
inquired of many of the cultivators who owu the level 
holms skirting the ireek, whether they experienced any 
difiei'ini'c in the supply of water from above since the 
Wood bin been cleared off, and the universal reply to 
aiuiuirifS (made at different places i *olfti separate 
pi.r-on-1 was, that now the water came downwn a lump, 
h. living the upper lands ancl the holm fields and in the 
dr\ liaison, whereas in former years the supply was 
more gradual and more permanent 

ft. For several years past, eminent mieroseopists 
have been carrying on in India inquiries similar to 
those in which ATax von Pettenkofer has been engaged. 
That learned man has recently been writing on the 
influence of trees m preventing evaporation, also on the 
purity of the atmosphere, and as to surface and subsoil 
water His observations are of so lunch importance at 
1 the present moment, that I give extraota from them 

■ here, Hu says, 1 —*■ the amount of moisture in the soi^ 
1 •' of -,i forest is subject to considerably less variation 

“ than that outside Ebermeyer lias deduced the fol- 
*• lowing result from hia meteorological observations— 
“ ‘If from the soil of an open space 100 parts of water 
“ 1 evaporate, then, from the soil of a forest tree from 
” 1 underwood 38 parts would evaporate, and from a 

■ " ' soil divertd with brushwood only 10 parts would 
,r ' oViipiiruU'.' This simple facL explains clearly why 

the i uttmg down ol' wood over tracts of country is 
•• always followed by the drying up of wells and springs. 
“ Surface vegetation has also other advantages, 
‘ ** besides its use in regulating tho moisture in the soil, 
'• it purifies it from the drainage of human habitations, 
“ whereby it is contaminated and impregnated. If this 
“ i'elii-e matter remains in soil destitute of growing 
vegetation, further decomposition sets in and. other 
pro, i-sc- are induced, not always of a salubrious 
nature, hut often deleterious, the products of which 
n .a h hi by means of air and water and may pene- 
" 'rate into our house* 

11 >■ learn,’ he says, " from Eheimeyer's work, that 
■' tin temperature of tho trees m a forest, and even in 
ill'.- Tops of them, is always lower than the air m a 
'' forest The shade of a single tree, theiefore, cools, 
lmr only by intercepting the sun’s rays, but also by 
t’xt edict of gmtle fanning. The shelter of a thick 
wood is cooler than that of an open space exposed to 
the sun. The air from outside is drawn into the 
"nod, is cooled by it, and cools us again. And it is 
|| upt only the air that cools ns, lint the trees them- 
-idves. Observation has shown that the trunks of 
trees in a wood breast high, even at the hottest timo 
of the day, are five per cent, cooler than the air ” 

, :t ’\ Thirty years have passed since the subject was 
hr-c brought under the consideration of the Indian 
(iovunmenr, and in the interval many additional facts 
'earing on it have accumulated But the information 
they supply is identical m character with that furnished 
m tut* outset, and would have justified wide action to 
protect tho country and its people from ever reeurrimr 

tlu SC T lty ’ und After the sports from 

the Madras officers were received, orders were issued to 
,1' i-iiiie the forests, to plant trees, and to protect the 
mrrrnf ot ’forests 1vere appointed in all 

tW nf Hvil¥ U ' ^ nd at lea9t ’ 0ue “Hied State, 
th.it ot H} drab ad, m tlie Deccan. In October IS77 

there were 1°0 officers of the Conservator grades and 
bo 1 me« Rangers. On the Heilgherry Hills a ruk was 
t iituietd prohibibng felling within 10 yards of running 
w ater, and a native who contravened x t was fined 
bv the Collector of the district An w, 3 ftnec } 
fur the control of the forests, and.^n 1877 
October; an amended Act was, with the approval ofthe 

, 1 “ Contemporary Review,” December 1877, pp. 68-81. 
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Home Government, submitted to tlie LcgisliiUt c Go 
of India Air Hope, remarking (p olh) that " ’ 

“ effective regulation and conservation ol 1( nos Is, n f 
“ merely Lhe public revenue, hut tho public themselves, 

“ would suffer, and oven risks of J'aminc would bo 
“ infinitely incurred ” , „ , „ 

39 There has never, so far as is known, boon any 
General return published showing the oxtont to which l( , nlU „ a 
replanting has been carried This should now bo fur, 
obtained, and continued annually in future, because, by 

the latest information, tho existing fores Is arc receding. 

Also, the planting scorns not to have had m view tlm 
regulation of the rain fall, but to liavo boon ol trees 
suitable for timber, and I have not hoard ol any attempt 
to clothe any of the denuded lulls in the Ceiled l bs- 
ti-icts or elsewhere Private persons have speculated m VfV.nn 
fuel plantations in several parts of tho country. A long i.imitn- 
the Coromandel coast, casuarina trees wore largely hml tiunsi. 
out ; planting was made in some places along the lines 
of railway, and m the Mysoro country, and Homo yours 
since a person writing from Auruiigiibad moiifioilod the 
case of n man who, by a trifling outlay, hail planted a 
portion of waslo land, and boon able to leave a large 
fortune to his family. Madras reserved forests area is 
estimated at more than 5,000 square miles 

40 Only tho Governments of India, however, cun rtoreru. 
obtain results commensurate with tho requirements of iiieiiUlra 11 ! 
the country, and tho need for act tell is urgent. Dr. , (l J' lll , inHU i 
Robert Wight gave his views on these points when minty with 
writing in 1850* Ho remarked that, “ for some tniio 

“ past tho opinion has been gaining ground flint tlm ' 

“ climate of a country is considerably influenced by I lie 
" greater or less extent to which the surface is eiivorinl 
“ with arboreous vegetation, and that flic dryness of 
“ the climato of the Carnatic is, iu part at leant,_ 

“ attributable to its being so generally (lemnled of 
*' forest. To remedy this evil, extensile planting him 
“ neon authorised. This proposal is worthy of a great l)r Wlijlif. 

“ and paternal Government, and deserving the highest lljUlu'i-rl'nn 
11 commendation, for, even admitting, ns siilnii suppose, i,j plmilliiK, 
“ the theory to be erroneous, still an ulmndutif supply 

of good timber adapted for all purposes will, exclusive 
“ of Lhe augmented fortuity flowing from tho relent inn 
“ of moisture in Lhe soil and tho shelter plaiifatiiiiis 
“ afford, add incalculably to tlio rusoureus of the conn try 
“ and he of Buch especial advantage In the (litruuiic 
“ whore timber and fuel arc iu great request, mill 
“ sholter from the scorelnug blasts of the In ml wind 
“ much wanted—us to justify a very liberal cxpcti- 
“ diturc towards attaining su great a I mini to flm 
“ country Orders having boon issued for eiinying into 
“ effect the plan proposed, if I,lien heroines mi mi- 
“ portant question whnl, kind of Irons should lie plnnfeil V 
“ Should largo-headed rapid-growing ones lie selected end imli. 

“ as thoso likely to produce the speediest ellhcl, mi the ([I, 1 , 1 ,' 9 . 11 "' 

II climate, or ought those furnishing the host, Liiiihei' and 

fuel, and, therefore, oeonomieatly the inosti valuable 
|| to tho country, to have the preference P The hist, nf 
|‘ course, will bo thoso to which the grcafi'sl. favour u ill 

be shown, but they cannot, bo exclusively l.iihcn, if 
“ being necessary, on the known principles ol vegelnliln 
(t physiology, towards ensuring success, that the pliiu- 
(( tations should bo of a mixed oharan(.(ir, and iiiiihIi, In 

somo extent, include had as well us good, hill, the 
“ majority should he ofthe latter doHnvipfniu." 

41 Thus wrote Dr. Wight 28 years ago. Hut, wliil, 
carrying out his suggested principle of variety, two ! 
distinct kinds should, invariably, he brought together, 
one of fast growth to shoot up and shelter the til,In 
more lasting slow growing trees. Thu (lommiffe 
the British Association enumerated several frees which 
t’, °y deemed desirable Lohnvo planted, amongst others, 

ui? Banyan, (3) Repul, (4.) Tun,,n in,I, (/.) -Prrrs 

nnwn 1 ^)i 1 n 1 ?n UJU v 0 ’ ( 8 ) BeriHH, (II) Kmsoe, 

( 10 ) leak (11) Bamboo , 2 all of them useful, and mmli i|„„ 
as may be largely planted. Plants with large, fm.gli 
thick, glossy leavos, condense tho vapour in flm iilnnm. 
phere more rapidly than any others. Tho porLia free 
(1 liespesiapojmlnca) drips abundantly m a murninu fc,., 

Lhe various noem trees, species of Jzadirarhla iuhI 

^ ful1 ^° u lln f“ 2 11 tho very height of the 1 ml, 
weather It is m the hottest season of the year, Man h 
and Aprd, that the mango tree throws out its blossoms 
ana young leaves, maturing its fruit in 


T*o lilml'. 

I'i’I’H 
•iUnl. tl 


Hill l «I»W 
. I Mp,. 


Juno, Tlio 

Contrul Committoc* for the 

Benaalense DiWaI" f an 'J i f rT,l r J 1 " 1 "'', U^ln/mu 
mdSL 0D Tumanmtn, Jv.U.ut, 

f«) Mb^UbbA rffairii, Am/j.ra, 

( 11 ) BamZa ^^ ^c rgt a, lS »oo, W T Mo n, m tl H 


Iroceedingy of the Madras 
great Exhibition of 1851,” p. 180 

. 2 These are the (1) 
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Protectiun 
for Eivsniig 
pi'*nfs 


31 raatraL 
names tin 1 
trees most 
useful. 


Dr. Brown 
notice the 
important 
trees. 


Mr- Itobert- 
son’s(iij)trri* 
ment'> on 
the absorb- 
ent capacity 
of toils. 


Blank cot¬ 
ton 801 1 
absorbs 
largely and 
lb highly 
retentive 


its prrpat 
value fur 
to!d mo¬ 
ther crops. 


UOTOla l c pedes of Eucalyptus, from Australia, grow with 
ortac rapidity cm the Nedgherry Hills, and may ho 
fm-r 1 v utilized Some plants, like tho cooltee (Dohthns 
! 1,1 . arc brought forward ill the cold season ol the 

a cor 1 >t the niglit de^rs. .nix* v„ 

“ 42 , Philindus says fp. 253), the cost of planting by 
the Madras Forest Department, during 1874-75, was 
rescinding teak) about 51. per 1,000 trees, and ho men¬ 
tions SO 000 square miles as about the area requiring 
to lie planted with trees Protection for the growing 
plants w, also, a great present and future need I he 
earth has in its bosom myriads of seeds and roots which 
would shout and grow into trees and shrubs and grasses, 
if mini and the flocks and herds would only permit. It 
is wholly unnecessary to experiment oil this point, for 1 
know that protection would client a great and imme¬ 
diate change , but if any doubts on the subject be ielt, 
the soutli-west monsoon begins m three months, and a 
strict conservancy may lie established m several hills m 
various parts of the country, and the result reported at 
the close of the south-west monsoon, and again when the 
north-east monsoon is over. In the meantime plants 
and seeds can be gathered in from all parts. I think 
that no species of the pitcher plant glows m the penin¬ 
sula. It may be doubted if there is in the south of 
Lidia a dozen of the travellers’ tree, though the plan¬ 
tain (-11 itsci mradisiam) grows wild in tho Western Gliats. 

43 A writer in “ Science Gossip ” says that, “ from 
‘ ■ observations by M. Fantrat, relative to the eompara- 
■■ tive influence of leafy woods and reamous woods on 
' 1 ram and the hygrometnc state of tho air, recently 
■■ communicated to the Paris Academy, it appears that 
*■ pine-forests havu a much greater influence on tho 
‘ 1 hygrometnc state than others , so that if tbe vapours 
" dissolved in the air were apparent, hko fogs, we 
should sec forests shrouded in a large screen of 
muistuie, and m tho case of resinous woods ^he 
" vapoury envelope would be more distinct than in 
■■ that of leafy woods M Pautrat also shows that 
■ pmus retain m their branches more than half of the 
" water which is poured upon them, whereas leafy 
•• trees allow 58 per cent, of tho precipitated water 
" to roach the surface of the ground. _ He suggests, 
" therefore, that in planting with a view to oppose 
11 inundations, it would be advisable to choose by pre- 
ference resinous trees as offering a better covert ” 1 
41 This point, however, appears to need some inrthcr 
investigation Dr 3 G, Brown seems to bo of opinion 
that some trees evaporate and some condense moisture. 
He notices the tree of tho Ferro Islands which 
attracts a cloud and drips, and another tree m Asia 
Minor with similar notion, and mentions 2 that in 
Europe the most copious humidity or moisture has 
been produced by the elm. and m decreasing order by 
the poplar and horse-chestnut, whilst the least effect 
is produced by the firs. 

46. In connection with this subject, I may draw 
attention to Mr. (Robertson’s renewed experiments on 
the absorbing and retentive powers of soils. The regur 
or black cotton soil of India is familiar to all who have 
been ui that country, and it is reckoned one of the best 
of the soils, During the dry season it rends mto great 
cracks in every direction, but, during the rainy season, 
it pro,-.cuts a uniform glazed surface of black tenacious 
clay, marching over which is an impossibility. Why 
the great rents becume thus closed is shown by Mr. 
Robertson s experiments to be owing to the great capa¬ 
city this soil possesses of absorbing and retaining 
moisture He tubs us (p 35) that it is capable of 
holding mure than one-third of its entire weight of 
water, and that it has, m a very remarkable degree, the 
power of absorbing moisture from tho air. In ono 
night black soil absorbed lif- per cent of water, but 
sandy soil only J per cent. And in another experiment 
he found that thoroughly dried cotton soil, exposed to 
an atmo-phere saturated with moisture, absorbed 7’99 
per cent, of water during a night. Drs Macleod and 
Christie, Captains Allardyce and Nowbold. all noticed 
this character m the black cotton soil . 3 It is that m 
which the cottons, the sorghum, the wheats, and maize 
are grown. In many parts it is 15 and 20 feet deep, 
and probably, it. might he largely used as a layer over 
the less retentive and less absorbing soils. Manure is 
not available in that country in anything like the 
needed quantities, and water in many of the higher 


1 “ Harihricke's Science-Gossip," No 15S, February 1st 

1876. " Tbe Influence of Trees ou Rainfall.” 

2 Dr. John Orotr.nliie Brow n, L.L.D., “ Forests and 
Moisture,”Edinburgh, lb-, 7 , p, 37 . 

J “Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” October 
1836, p. 412. 


lands cannot bo readily or cheaply provided, lml tv. 
cannot be any difficulty in covering the red’ atu l f Lr> 
and calcareous soils with a layer of the black soil l' 
is to ho had in almost every part of the inland com--!' 
in smaller or larger quantities, and covers the Tvj i 
surface of tho greatest outburst of volcanic rocks mT 
world, in the western part of the Deccan p,„, . ! 
Provinces, and Borar. ’ U ”" ! 

4(1. Tlu: ryot rarely provides pasture fields for mi';. I 'V 
lu the immediate vicinity of largo towns patch: (' I ^ ' 
Sorghum vulgare (juari, cliolum) sown thick to fnrG ' 
greon food, may occasionally bo seen, but the my 
custom is tn drive tho horned cattle, the sheep,"jq f.r 
goats to pick up what they can got on UMcciipiiv, 'Ff'l, 
fallow tracts In this respect the practice m India 5 (tv. 
virtually tho system of the sheep runs of Austral'i 
where, however, four acres are allotted to a sheep,;-"l 
iu India everything disappears under the nmnteiwl 
tho flocks and herds, and, m tho vicinity of towns&, 
villages, horned cattle and pigs oat up refuse greedik 
I write from momory when I mention that in the op;’ 
parts of Australia four acres per each sheep are reqiral' 
for the sifftable roaring of 11 , flock In the somi« 
pastures 0 # England, between London and Bristol, cn- - 
acre is necessary lor one of the horned cattle withw, 
sheep, but Pluiindus calculates (p. 255) that on ctkj 
available acre in the Madras Presidency there ml) 
horned cattle, I 36 shoe]) and 2 7 goats 

47 Also, throughout all India, besides the dism.. 
lion of much grass by the close cropping of tliolhl- 
much is destroyed by the mode in which foddn 
obtained for horses. The valuable harfidi grass (Cjjv 
don dactylon) grows abundantly over most parts Of th 
country, but all through tho hot weather, when herb ■: 
disappears, its very roots are dug up to provulo full 1 ’ 

•for horses "Deprived of all vegetable covering, it > , , 
not Lo be wondered if the earth dry up The iky®,' , 
come when pasture fields will bo bud down fori- .^M, 
herds, and their early adoption should be encuuwgl 
Already, in Hew Zealand, grass seed has been ini- l‘w : 
dueed from Great Britain, and, it is said, thrice as mi. 
sheep are now being fed 011 an acre Moorcruft rci' fnl", 
mended a trefoil which he found the people of II; 

Asia using for their cattle. There are, however, pi. 
of grasses from which to select, and coiieiouHnoss r 
necessity for using them alone is wanting The far- 
of India and the villagers genet ally arc, how.v 
wasteful in many ways, and they might sccmis:; 
make much more of the natural grasses than they. 
at present 

48 Mr. Robertson has pressed this point, aud Ma] 1 ’ ^ 

C Mclnroy, tho officer 111 charge of the Auirnt Main.J „ 
cattlo breeding establishment at lloonsoor, in Mysore 
remarks that Mr Itoberlsun's belief regarding tho inn | 
management of grass lauds by ryots tallies completely , 
with his own experience Tie' says, “ It is lament ah j 

to observe tlie wanton destruction of pasture 011 tin 

one hand, and on the other the apathy displaypl k 
’* hhe natives m securing tho enormous nunntitiw u j 
‘‘ excellent jungle grass which is annually burnt u 
" otherwise lost 1 cannot oven get surplus law . 1 ' 

grass cut and stacked on the condition of givingD' j 
“ workers half of it for their own use. With a gang" j' 

Tamil coolies at my disposal and tbe use of t 1 , 

Government elephants, I could stack any quantity 
“ No doubt,” he adds, “ the increase of cultivation In , 

“ diminished the waste lands formerly used for griwun j 

“ and eventually this will beeoino a very senoua quo j 

tion, but in tho meantime, and for many a yew J; 

“ come, there ought, with the most common care a® ■ 

forethought, to be ample grass for the present neea- jut 
“ of five times the number of cattle in the ootnitrj. 

I* and to provide a reserve of hay foi such seasons. gw. 
“ the one through which we have just passed ” g;„j 

19 Mr. Robertson mentions that in the Ooimliatoi 1 jjg. 
District a few of the villages retain 111 their vieinl‘ 1 . 
lands for pasturing their flocks, but take no care ow < 
the grasses growing on them, which are perennial 
in tufts 1 

50 The pastoral races annually Are the grass a®; 
under sln-uhs in all the forest and hill tracts . 
their herds and flocks graze. Thu extent to which rom 
is practised, and the distances of the places affected by 
it are scarcely to be realized by Europeans. On one 
occasion on the Irawadi, near Prome, I observed nudes 
falling 1 on the deck of the steamer from forests bur mug. 
it was supposed, miles away. On two of the occasions 
of my sailing through the Malay Archipelago. 1 
the forests of whole Islands on fire. On one occasion, 


1 “ Pioneer Mail,” 16th February 1878. 
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v i. twivel'ing from the Wonji to the Basaim district 
(t. u.r. tin who].,, of the lull summits around me, so 
t. ’ ii- the l}<‘ ri'uM -we, were on fire The destruction 
I. - ;lr.;jer m veiina’ trees ancl shrubs is an annual 
, i >irr* m e, ami t: MumM lie sternly repressed 

!• -vii 1 1' i:et'"'j-iirT to exclude wood-cutters, 
e,. T ti ,.iil .1 1 end goats’ from tiauta allotted tor the 
(t’v- hi underwood. or grass. Darwin 1 
■ rt. r . lire"' - tin in ed for ]neventing cropping by 
, 1 1;. '.,,.i I'..: .minims tracts on which it is desired 
: - - d'lmld <rruw 

A TUr.muisinit ni.nly all the interior of the 
11 in,-ilia nf India, fruiu Bangalore northwards to 
Mi_-|i 'K, lie- whu*'i ciiip< ,ui' reaped in January, 
l’i brn.iry. and Mmch The field- have no permanent 
> i i'a’iu; In dans nr tret?. but the cultivatois annually 
mu la .. Ma mvLvlo parr- of then holdings with 
h;„i,rh - of the babul flee i Ai acia Aralnca), which they 
i. iiu whin till- 1 'iup- are nit' the ground. They donut 
w L.di in have hedges ur trees, a» those tracts arc 1,300 
in -,l't"J leet, .ibovc the sea, and the crops of the winter 
.-eii?'in need all the sunshine they can jjet. Whilst 
the mips nf sorghum, wheat, &c., &c a?e oil the 
g v iU'ii! trj ~i_-ht ran bo more lovely, i*but wheu 


And, in the Madras Presidency, the avorago iiiuhIht of ivninimla fit 
persons to the square mile nro as under :— nfnjilnl' 


Madras City - 

- 

- 

- Id, 7211 

Tanjore 

- 

- 

Mb 1 

M alabav 

- 

- 

;l7(!-7 

Arcot, South ■ 

- 

- 

;i(id ;i 

Trinchinopoly 

- 

- 

:tf l r. 

Chingleput 

- 

- 

.'11.1)7 

Tmnevelly 

- 


:W7-:: 

Arcnt, jHorth - 

- 

- 

282 1! 

Salem - 

- 

- 

2h'2 11 

Godaveiy 

- 

- 

o;,;, i> 

Madura 

- 

- 

2.TS r. 

Ooindiatore - 


*4 

- 237 II 

South Canara - 

- 

- 

2:i,v f 

Ganj am 

- 

- 

182".) 

Kiatua - 

. 

- 

180 7 

Nellore 



HI*.!'7 

Cuddapah 

- 

_ 

1(1 If, 

Bellary 


- 

I.M-fi 

Kurnool 

- 

„ 

UK) 1 

Vizagapatani - 


- 

1177 

Neilgherry Hills 

- 

- 

(lll'l) 


'■I,"- ■■ ' 1 * 1-1 rue view is one nt deFolution. gv. rr ti ,, is . , ,,, - 

trav.dj..r who r-cntlv came to Madras, at the bare iw.'shsT hgm08 u » l *» l -‘Ve; I «ni|c»n- prim 

a j i * \ . JjntlSll SurjrcmHittV vmHHn&KniJ nrtrn it’nmi c Imm 


1 1 ’ • ' *■ ” f uin I UUJL IV All in.ll elflj < 1 >L| LUU U?J I U 

‘••'J-'o.’i of the year, remarked that he had come to the 
world's l nd. Another who saw Berar at the close of 
tv.- harvest, said it was the most God-forsaken country 
!ie bad seen, and a third tiareller from Europe was at 
n i !-* to understand whence the Government drew 
fetor r,-venue. It will not, I think, be possible to 
i-iduu til' mltivatois to have hedges or trees at the 
°'b 1 ^>t the iiJiD where cold weather crops arc gi'Own, 
hot tin. i't- aiv abundance of unoccupied places which 
i;'i!d I* mlv.'liugcnnsly planted with trees and, 
-kmli.- 

'•'1 Shelter from dry hot wind? is needed for all 
ui‘"V-j'tig pGiit-i and to prcveul, desiccation A dry 
V'tnd i uute? vmy lapid cvapoi'anun, a hot diy u uuL, 
1,1 a lev. d.iv h, will lick up all the moisture on the 
-'rl.iri nt the mm]ml. winch cracks and rends under 
o i i ii'Uglit, and shallow tanks dry up, tlio bottom 
ljl ' 111 Beil under the sun's "rays, evaporation 
r'.i]i.itiy jii'er t-eiL, and a hoc dry wind blowing over the 
-mhec (allies r.tt tin-' lismg vaponr All tanks should 
U 1 gut with trees nn tlie sides from which hot winds 

. rtV V 1S ,|rit acquired to have a great number of 

15 ' V h'U'rtcr of a mile nf a tank under lea of a, 

tiumnnd 1 ' 1 '' ^ feCt high ' wiU Iic unruffled by 

. ■;! Th. (''inmnnul system of British India presents 

' 11 ! w' ,! M u ', W ‘ , y 'l K ' tflill S the non-Aryan races 

i.i ‘V 1 ' " 11 These classes form the 

! l; ' " rl l -‘ ugvirultnrul labourers. Although in 
I!i, ' Vl ' l,rl - current which prove 

, r ,i" h Vr' ru ;" r n , l r to w***- 

‘ i 1 ,! ’ ILitdii Ijolclcrs. only nfc one Dec-can 

n ■ ■ I Hill n ill! Hvdciahml dominions, have I 
i ;■ , ‘a, ‘‘fV- 11 01 tU " Dllul w rai-mh caste 

,,‘udne ; a *h"",H e oven to distant 

i’, , 1 , In ‘ ' arch 11 tlle employment and food from 

X,£t~vW t5 orihc Hinrhi 

:i »■$+ zJiSSissas sasgfsa 

r 1““ sss? 

w »TRSr-arsngsr 

■w. .a,■"“ i 1 ; it 1 «« otto- 

(Jndh 

Bt-Ufral - ” 4-68 

X.-rthAYct Provinces ' ‘ ^ j 

-'l.idras . - o78 

Mysore . ' - - 220 

Punjab - ‘ 187 1 

Bombay . ' ‘ ' - 173 

Birar ' . ^ ' - - 131 I 

Ajmir . 129 

&RHS£ 5 ““*' : : » 1 

Ci io ry . * » 97 t 

-Butiflh Banna „ 84 I 


J “Ou the Origin of Species,*' 


3 rcl Ed., pp, 14 , 75 , 


t liicso iigiiros aro lnsLraelivo, I niijon* prior lo Tmii.niv 

^ British supremacy pnwowoil largo imgiiliim cliuiiucls jjj''j J,', 1 ;;',' 
n leading from the Cauvoiy und ('olcnum, mid llicsc In ln".t 
wore improved by Colonel Him and Colonel (loll,on, j 1 ,'"I* 1 ! h 
A no,,r snppoiIs a larger poimlafum Ilian any •>(lu<i !/i'e 1 * 1 . mT 
Madras district, and hi 10 fclireo reveuiio dinh'iels niuvi mui, 
to 5 tlla i'>'’ Cuddapali, and Kurno.il, mto winch |.li«> 1 Irdni {'/,;! 

Districts have been uiTiingod, Hlaiid out 111 sliiing i>i<i>j>l'’ii'inuc 
contrast to it. Those three, with 0110 e\ei'iil,iiin ,,nio.l il<nn- 
Jb the scantiest peopled, and are tlio most m id of „lf I l,:,i 
, southern region. To rcnuitly the want nl 1 11111111 ! 1 1 \ olmnni'bi 
h the waters of the Tumbudra lmglit lie more lnrq,.|v 
11 u ** ii ed than they yet liaie been It is the great nver m'-itoil, 
ol the Bellary and Kuruooi colleelorali'N; but, 1 iiimmi' 
j> as it does tlirougli a greatly denuded eunnliw, iIihiiiimI 
> and resei voiis are liotli I'equired, I or liine w imw 
JieHhor tree nor slii'ub, nor grass on Ihe Imre iihmy 
„ tu re;lard and equalizo its (low. 1 11 one time, i| 

n If even dangerous Hood; at aiiollicr ils lieii ,• 

dry it conies down past ICiirm.ol with midden nislii-i, .. mm,,, 

d “ y , , ho ^, ( ; was limit on the brink of the ,i r hi, baol. rn'.'l.'.i ' 
and m lfai.7 (or 1818) a woman, whom 1 saw e ■imsin" on ,m ‘ 

,f ;\° c four°r ^^;;n '." r-r’ 

a SI, drowned Gs wnteis are ahuinh.nl, j im 
catchment area, is about 20,000 Hquum milea, and ||., 

■' flood discharges at luivuool 270 ODD , 

, ««°“ d ' When the Madras I mo„ti, m I'em 

planned their great work on |.hu Tiiinbuilr.i, tl,ev leal 

0 f* n ‘ n T,BW ?. ,rl 'if?ivli<i.i selieine, .„ 

as was immhniied to me, Rs I.O.ikjo ,„ k ’ 

l levels of a I,'net through the |te|l lln ,SJnw'|, 
higher up tile liver tliiin Hankosalii, ||,,, |n„„| ,,f ( 

, Oo™r S V ^ffS’iwclod in'tlmt and 

mil *pi**ib'''dbb ,, kll:,,i, l .u ' l '''M. L '!t' : f , ' S tV 1 , lii j' ,, IL y ; -'. 

v.,«” tirtr u “° i“ *ar, \ .,.y ?* .. 

Ceded Districts is in'ic*i,/m,i *(' i"" 1 ""' * 1 "- »";-m, 

this, the prominent lulls'™ !' U " , I"' I ’V' I " I! ' " " 

be guarded J * ' 1 rllll,, y 'I'Cinef sli„ul,| 

eattfe, or sheoo Alt 1 ^ <m “ r .. beul„ lii 

hibitod. There’aro niilliy h,Us‘n t t| " ''' 
grass, and shrubs, and trees J. , , ' , ’"," ll "'b 

ping, and cutting, and linn lo/w ‘T 11 ’"'**1- 
a^o comd he pitted ^n,v e-i 

all throe districts so iniprove.l 1 •' 1111,1 

population than 11 () i,, o, 1 s 11 1 1 [•< 111 . a larger 

d„ w S,K,^,“ .. 

p»te S, fc ,;E 1,1 ;i " 

Vi K isr*"«i» ” i z : »j®a 

fellow men, and tact and\ia( Vie ' ''•‘n'T^ "' Ml 

withih-awthem from thmr migrator, h , h' n ' l| ! 1 " v ‘ l lo 
them to settle down to H ,lu " ts * i'uln.-.* 
become producers ’[j;;! 
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Madras Medical Department, was able to initiate this 
-rood work with one of the races on the East toast, 
perhaps the most suspicious of all In connection 
with this it may he mentioned that, from the year 
i860, the question how to people Burmah has been 
constantly under consideration, and unsuccessful cuorts 
to induce immigration have been made; yet non- 
FT t,er £C Aryan races are pressing into Assam to obtain cul- 
int’info?"’tumble lands and a milder climate, whom a second 
lands arul Cleveland could lead to the unoccupied tracts m the 
Satetand south, and much of the restlessness of the frontier 
cannot be tribes is the result of their cramped position and 
imSwonSd natural craving for more land and more food, and their 
‘ strivings to obtain these can never he permanently 
repressed 

Toicst laws 57 ^iso, a]1 y efforts which the Governments ot India 
S may make’to conserve the forests, and protect the 
into allied springs and river sources should not ho restricted to 
States. British territory or to Government forests, hut allied 
and feudatory States likewise should be asked to intro¬ 
duce conservancy and planting. Already rules exist 
for controlling private forests, hut there has still to be 
introduced a system for the protection of the forests in 
Native States where many rivers have their sources. 
Moiing 58 To bind down the moving sands from river beds, 
sands u bo an d sea shores, and deserts is also a matter meriting 
Kn, Ja- attention, in order to prevent the submersion of arable 
cnlJJtadan j an( j. Something might be done for parts, at least, of 
illustration. B^pntana. and for parts also of the Indian deserts, by 
providing irrigation channels and reservoirs, and by 
planting sand-binding plants, A recent writer men- 
tioned 1 that “ at the extreme north of the district of 
“ Jacobabad, in the vicinity of the outposts, is desert 
“ plain, breaking occasionally into sand hills, hut the 
11 cultivation is gradually reclaiming this land, and 
“ there is every prospect in a few years, as the canals 
“ are opened out in this direction, that the preftnt 
“ barren, desolate appearance will be changed for fields 
“ of corn." This seems to have been the state of that 
cantonmeut until tho year 1844, when a canal was led 
into it from the Indus, and Dr. Brandis writing in 

1 "High Asia," Part I, vol. ii., page 3. 


AND PEOPLE IN INDIA, 


1872, at page 95 of “Ocean Highways,” montions that 
now the plain is a dense forest of babul and other trees 
upwards of 60 feet high, sheltering the houses and 
gardens. He tolls us that “ a ride of a few miles takes 
11 you into the desert which Bkirta the hills of Baluchis. 

“ tan, a level plain of splendid, fertile, alluvial soil 
“ but hard, naked, and barren like a threshing floor! 

“ without shrub, herb, or grass, except in the vicinity 
“ of tho canals, where vogetation is rich ami 
“ luxuriant.” There arc many lands in the south of 
India needmg a similar care to that given to Jacoba¬ 
bad. 

59. When writing in 1840 and 1848, the data avail, ftiufc, 
able justified the opinions which I then advanced, that 
the rainfall is as abundant as ever, but that countries X 
denuded of their vegetable covering have no means to 
husband it or regulate its flow. In no\v again writing 
on the subject, I have had in viow to give a resume of "Ml 
what the iiidinn Governments have clone since it m X 
first under their consideration, to place on record theft* 
data that have since accumulated, with deductions 
therofrom^nd to direct future attention to urgent 
economic points. In now concluding, therefore, it may 
be confidently stated that in (India, within tho present 
century, the rainfall has not diminished, nor has the 
quantity annually falling now become more uncertain, 
but that man, partly ignorant and wholly rccklcBB, has 
denuded the soil of its trooB and shrubs and bnrod the 
surface to the sun’s rays, thus depriving tho country 
of its conservative agents, and making the oxtremes of 
floods and droughts of more frequent occurrence and 
more Bevere. I have now, howevor, shown that mea¬ 
sures, many of them inoxpensivo, can bo easily adopted, 
which will early supply a more equable supply of water 
in the rivers, canals, and reservoirs, permit cultivation 
•and population to increase, and render scarcity and 
famines of less frequent occurrence, whilst the bursting 
of tank bunds, and tho destruction of bridges and 
roads, will bo in some moasuro averted, and lives, and 
property, and revenue saved, 

Edward Balpouk, Surgeon-General. 

2, Oxford Square, Hyde Park, London. 

20th February 1878. 
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V.—PRINCIPLES OF FAMINE RELIEF. 


Koim of a Discussion which took place at Si'nila in September 1878 


.Ur. 0. J-Elliott, 17 th S/yteibm- 1878.—The question 
which I propose for discussion is the following ■ sup¬ 
posing + possible, in any Province, m a year when tho 
crop has failed, to make a, fairly correct estimate of the 
extent of the failure, and of the deficiency of produce 
below consumption, what forecast ought the Government 
of that Province to make of the numbers likely to 
require relief and of the measures which it will be 
proper to take for the relief of famine ? Is it possible to 
establish, even approximately, any relation between the 
extent of failure, the extent of the distress consequent 
thereon, and the extent of the measures to be taken for 
the relief of that distress ? If not, by what principles 
might n Government to lie guided in its*toatmenfc of 
a famine—(1) when threatened, (2) when established ? 

To illustrate the subject to he discussed, f give some 


figures regarding the two places in which tho respective 
Governments have gone to the two opposite extremes in 
their treatment of famines—the Darbhangn district in 
1873-74, and the Mysore Province in 1876-77. The fol¬ 
lowing table attempts to show tho outturn of food- 
grains in average years, and in the yoars of failure. 
The Darbhangafigures are taken from Mr. MacDojmell’s 
report, the Mysore figures from my own calculations. 
They cannot claim to be more than rough approxima¬ 
tions. and may even not he that, hut for the sake of the 
present argument, I would ask that they should he 
accepted as such and no more; it is at least within our 
reach to attain this amount of agricultural know¬ 
ledge, and if we do not possess it now, we ought to 
endeavour to attain it before the next famine is 
upon ns. 


The Figures por Food-grains are in Tons, Three O’s Omitted. 





Da.ebilin’Ga. 



Mreoitc. 






Population 2,200,000. 


Population of 1875-70, 

5,000,000. 





Average 

year. 

1873-74. 

Average 

year 

1375-76. 

1876-77. 

1S?7-?S. 

Total oF 
three famine 
years. 

Outturn of food-grain - 



882 

301 

1,543 

930 

514 

743 

2,187 

Consumption of food - 
Seed-grain . 

. 


514 

3 6« 

1,071 

828 

771 

614 

2,213 

- 

* 

50 

50 

* 64 

56 

56 

56 

168 

Wastage at 5 per cent. 
Total consumption 

_ 

_ 

U 

15 

77 

46 

25 

37 
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638 

428 

1,212 

930 

852 

707 

2,489 

Surplus or deficit 

- 


244 

-127 

331 

o 

-338 

36 

-302 

Value of surplus or deficit in lakhs 








of rupees - 


* 

136 

-14-2 

188 

0 

-380 

+60 

-320 


The Bengal Government estimated the outturn of the 
crop at less than the figure here shown, and the failure 
as greater. They calculated the quantity of food that 
would be wanting for the year’s consumption, and 
poured it in, assuming that private trade would not 
supply the void. They estimated that an immense 
number of people would he without food, or the means 
of purchasing it, and they devised a scheme of super¬ 
vision and inspection (one superior officer to each circle 
of 100 villages, one inferior officer to each sub-circle of 
10 villages), which was meant to be, and m fact was, 
perfectly efficient for the purpose of distributing food, 
distributing money, employing labour, and relieving 
distress in every form. The result was that tho relief 
was overdone, nobody died, but an immense expendi¬ 
ture was incurred. The district lost in agricultural 
produce about 278 lakhs, aud the State spent 79 lakhs 
on its relief. Very possibly a much smaller sum would 
have sufficed to produce the requisite effect. 

The Mysore failure was infinitely severer, for it lasted, 
with varying intensity, over three years, though only in 
the middle year (1876-77) was the loss of crop as com¬ 
plete as in Darbhanga. The Mysore Government esti¬ 


mated the loss of the crop at the same figure as 1 have 
done, but they made no calculation of the defect of 
food-supply below consumption, nor of the extent of tho 
distress which this defect indicated, nor of tho numbers 
of people whose distress would have to be relieved. 
They left each district officer to take the initiative by 
asking for such Bums as he thought necessary for small 
relief-works and for gratuitous feeding, and they re¬ 
solved that these two measures alono were sufficient for 
the relief of the famine. Consequently, when they found 
the numbers on the relief-works continue small, they 
did not argue that the works were failures, but having 
no standard of what the numbers ought to be, they con¬ 
cluded that there was but little distress The result was 
a very moderate expenditure and a very great mortality. 
It is more than probable that no conceivable expendi¬ 
ture would have stopped all the mortality. 

The following table shows the amount of relief given 
in Darbhanga during the five months of acute famine, 
the amount given in Mysore during the 11 months of 
acute famine, and the amount which would have been 
given in Mysore had tho ratio of relief to population 
been tho same as in Darbhanga :— 





ilxSOIlE. 

| Mtsohe. 


DAUB1MGA. 


1 

! 





Actual Relief. 

Proportionate relief oil the 
Darbhanga ratio. 


Average 


Average 


Average 



numbers for 

Cost. 

numbers for 

Cost, 

numbers for ! 



five months. 


11 months. 


11 months, 1 




Bs. 


i 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Gratuitous relief ... 

144,944 

— 

90,575 




Belief works - - 

305,025 

— 

56,307 

— 


— 

By loan of money - 

11,725 

— 


— 

26,650 

— 

By loan of grain - - 

216,712 

— 


— 


— 

Total - 

678,406 

79,00,000 

146,882 


15,42,150 
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I have omitted the cost of the gram imported into 
Darbhanga and sold to the public, as such a relief 
measure would have been out of the question in Mysore. 
”Rnt the result to which the table points is, that if the 
Uarbhauga precedent had been followed, the cost of 
relief during the 11 worst months would have been four 
millions of money including establishments and all 
expenditure, the State wouldhave disbursed five milli ons 
sterling. With this outlay (aud so far as Bengal was 
extravagant with probably less outlay) the lives oi 
most of those who died of famine would probably havo 
been saved. Certainly half a million, perhaps three 

quarters. - ,, 

These are the two extreme cases on record—oi ex¬ 
travagance in relief on the one hand, oi economy on the 
other” Whatever principles are adopted in the future 
must probably lie between these extremes. 

The aim apparently should be to secure a certain 
amount of efficiency in the administration of relief: to 


bo able to say for instance, in each Province,—there las 
been a loss of 50 per cent m the crop ; that implies that 
there ia enough tood in the Province for all the popnla* 
tion at minimum rates, but so many hundred thousands 
will have no money to purchase food nrul no market for 
tboir labour ; therefore the State must provide by relief- 
works an artificial market, so tliat they may earn the 
money Similarly, if the hiss of the crop is 40 per cent, 
or 75 per cent., there should be a sliding scale of the 
numbers who will be affected. On tlio oilier hand 
financial considerations como in : the Province must not, 
spond more than it can pay, and possibly relief-works to 
the extent here .sketched out would land the State in 
bankruptcy. Is it possible to rueoucilo these opposing 
considerations and to decide wluil the fundamental prin. 
ciples of relief ought to bu P 

Supposing this subject to be threshed out, we might 
than go on Lo discuss what kinds of relief measures 
should be adopted to carry out those principles. 


jlfr. G A. Elliott, 20 th Beirtvmbur 1878 — At G-ouoral 
Strachey’s suggestion, I put on paper the opinions I hold 
as to the subject discussed on Wednesday night, after 
having heard the views of others This paper will then 
be sent round to the other sharers in the discussion, who 
will be invited kindly to record their own opinion also. 

The question put was of this nature. Suppose that 
iu any province a drought has occurred, and a crop 
been wholly or partially lost: the district officers make 
an estimate of the number of persons likely to stand in 
need oi relief in order to purchase tbe food which will 
have to be imported, or to supply the deficiency of' a 
market for their labour ; the Henri of the Government, 
on reviewing these estimates, finds that they imply an 
expenditui e which cannot, iu lus opinion, ho borne “By 
the. province: what is he to do, and what principle 
ought to govern his administration of measures of 
relief? 

It is allowed that such a case may arise. The outside 
limit of admissible expenditure is such a sum as could 
be recovered by extra taxation m the province, and 
could be paid off, principal and interest, before the 
next famine arises. And such extra taxation must not 
be so heavy as to crush the energies or stop the im¬ 
provement of the province ; otherwise the remedy for 
famine might be worse than the disease. 

At the same time, my feeling is that it would bo 
impossible for the Head of any Government openly to 
proclaim sachalimit. To say to his district officers: 
“ Your estimates imply an expenditure of (say) five 
“ millions, hut the province can only bear an expenditure 
“ of two, and yon shall havo this money distributed 

among yon rateably, and when it is spent yon must 
“ close relief and let the people shift for themselves,” 
would savour of inhumanity and revolt the feelings of 
Civilized people. 

It seems, however, to be generally agreed that though 
the case put might arise, it never yet, has arisen, or, at 
least, never ought to arise. Where the expenditure has 
been beyond the power of the province to repay (as in 
Bengal, 1874), that was due to a lavish administration 
of relief If the relief had been made more uncom¬ 
fortable, nnd severe tests imposed, on applicants, fcho 
expenditure would probably hare been kept within due 
financial bounds. Under such treatment there would 
be no "waste; at the same time, complete immunity 
from, starvation, and its concomitant diseases, would 
not be obtained. The Government must give up tho 
idea of " saving hie at any cost,” and of “ holding 
district officers responsible that no mortality occurs.” 

( Perhaps the principle may be formulated thus : The 
Government of a province should adopt such measures 
of reliei as will be sufficient to enable every one who 


accepts thc^conditions attached to them to Hava his own 
life; such conditions being Hovoro enough to keep off 
all who are not in acuto need of relief, and tbe 
Government, judging by past cxpevicncu, may roly that 
such measures willnoL involve an cxe.cHHivuexpenditure 
beyond the power of tho province to bear. 

But tben it must acccijit the responsibility of a mor¬ 
tality which will bo greater or less according to tlie 
severity of tbo famine, and tbe local conditions. It 
must ne,knowledge that thu tests which keep off nil. 
deserving applicants will also keep oil' Home who aro in 
real distress. And it must lie prepared to face aud 
contradict the cry that increased death rates (up tan 
Certain limit) moan unsuccessful administration. Tbo 
campaign against famine, like other wars, if properly 
conducted must have its buteher’H hill. 

The position maintained by several sharers m tbe 
discussion was, that the principle of local responsibility 
should bo relied onto enlist the people tliemselvca on 
thu side of' economy. 3 was bardty able tn understand, 
the practical application of this principle, and so fares 
I do understand it, 1 led inclined Lo disagree with it, 
so that I trust it may ho mere clearly expounded by its 
advocates than 3 can do. But tlio view seemed to bo 
this, that it ouglit to be made generally known that tho 
cost of famine relief (or at any rate a part oi' it) will bo 
recovered by special taxation from the district or am 
relieved. Each district should bo divided into circles 
(whether tahsils or taluks, municipuhliuH, or whatever 
suits tho local conditions bos I,) over which abeiild bo 
placed a committee of local notables handed by a 
Government official, who should be hold responsible 
for the proper administration of reliei'm their own 
circle: a strong central driving power should mipomso 
them and force them to bo efficient, and the knowledge 
that thoy will have to pay for tho cost oi" relief should 
force them to be thrifty. 3f this is a uorroot statement 
of tho anticipated practical working of the principle, 
I should express the following grounds of diHsenti 
(1) that a machinery not ordinarily at work, but started 
ffd hoc whenever an emergency occurred, would probably 
not be an efficient, aid, but only a clog on the movements 
of tho Government officials; (2) the main effect which a 
sense of financial responsibility would have on the local 
notables, would bo to make them wish lo refuse nil 
relief at all, and secretly to do all in their power k> 
render relief measures inofficious. Every good district 
officer will obtain tho co-operation of the host of his 
rustic notables, aud often ho will find it a valuebla aid; 
hut tho main reliance of Government must bo on its 
official staff, and we cannot expect to carry on adminis¬ 
tration at a time of severe pressure except by 
strengthening that staff. 


General Stracliey, 22 ncl September 1878.—In what 
follows it is to he understood that when I speak of 
tbe State, I mean the Government acting iu behalf 
of the community- AI30 that, unless the context 
shows that it is not so, I leave on one side tho 
questions of how practical difficulties are to be met, 
and of disturbing influences Buoh as tho pressure of 
public opinion in England or India. 

Broadly speaking, there is a necessary limit to the 
siltn the State can .spend on pauper relief in time of 
famine, based on financial considerations. There is a 
point beyond which, taxation cannot go, and in the end 


thorelier must ho supplied by taxation, whether money 
is borrowed for the purpose or not. 

Viewed otherwise, a similar conclusion is arrivod at 
from tho facts of the case. The object being to save 
tho population from misery and death, tho problem to 
bo solved is, where will tho results of tho regular 
pressure of increasing taxation be equivalent to that 
caused by the irregular occurrence of famine. 

It need hardly be said that no practical means exist 
of solving such questions as these. The only rsplj 
that can be got must be *' ambulando "—it must be 
obtained by experience. But though this is the case 
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it is not the less necessary to bear tbe fact in mind, 
that there is a necessary limit to the grant of relief. 

The sort of calculation Mr. Elliott has suggested will 
furnish an approximate estimate of the probable 
demand for relief in a purely agricultural community, 
in which labour produces no exportable commodity that 
can be exchanged for food, which is pretty much the 
case in most parts of India There will, of course, be 
great difficulty in estimating the effect of stocks on 
the supply of food after a failure of the harvest, but it 
may safely be assumed that as the produce approaches 
the minimum quantity required to feed the people, 
prices will rapidly rise and great pressure will be 
in-ought on the poorest classes which live from hand to 
mouth, and have neither stores of gram or money to 
fall back upon. 

In this manner these estimates will certainly furnish 
useful guides to the Administration as to the probable 
severity or otherwise of distress arising from failure of 
crops; and without being of a nature to give any 
definite indication of the sums likely to be required for 
purposes of relief, they will afford valua^p aid in the 
shape of warnings that precautionary measures oil a 
certain probable scale of magnitude may bo Necessary. 

1 quite agree with Mr Elliott that we have no means 
of fixing any sum. by help of these estimates, or other¬ 
wise, which shall be declared to be the amount that 
may properly be spent m relief and beyond winch 
public expenditure on this account should' not lie per¬ 
mitted to go All this is clearly impossible, and no 
question of humanity or policy in fact arises m relation 
to any such suggestion, if it ever were made, though 
I don’t think it ever lias been. 

Accepting, as it, seems to me wo must accept, tbc 
general principle that every community is bound to 
co-operate for self-preservation, what we have to do is* 
to endeavour to find some practical plan by which this 
may best be accomplished under the conditions of an 
Indian famine. A plan which should amount to a 
communistic distribution of property and bringing alL 
down to 011 c level of misery evidently will not do. 
Unlimited oilers of relief are therefore precluded, and 
tc*ts become necessary to distinguish between those 
who really require relief and those who do not. That 
the application of tests may in some cases lead to 
mistakes, and to consequent evils including even somo 
loss of life, I shall not attempt to deny. But such evils 
must be weighed against those that would arise from 
rejecting tests and entering on a course of indiscriminate 
relief about giving which would be alike financially and 
morally ruinous to the, community. In a human 
society, as m any other respect the principle of self- 
profi'etinn is essential to its continued existence. 

Lius brings us to consider by whom, and under what 
conditions, should relief be offered and tests applied. 

A= India is now situated, it is impossible to doubt 
tmit the Government must accept the responsibility for 
tne organization ol relief measures when they have lu 
be undertaken on a large scale, nor i 3 it likely that this 
condition of things will soon change 

But though this bo to a great extent now inevitable, 
it by no means follows that we should be content to 
leave things as they are if any better plan can be 
loiiiid. 

Indian experience shows us that our course lies between 
tv o great difficulties—on the one side excessive expen¬ 
diture with consequent heavy increase of taxation; on 
the other, insufficient or ill-applied expenditure with 
groat loss of life. Experience haa equally taught that 
pi oiuse outlay alone will not prevent great misery and 
destruction of life. 

As IjOrd Salisbury observed m relation to the Bengal 


famine the business of tlio 


community is to protect 
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itself The business of the State is to see that all ob¬ 
stacles are removed that would interfere with this and 
ail needful help given that will facilitate it. It is not 
the iunction of the State to feed the people, but only to 
see that they mutually aid one another in doino this, m 
a manner that is compatible with the existence of a 
prosperous community, and that the obligation is so faT 
as necessary enforced. 

The fundamental idea then that should regulate the 
form of all.relief is, that it should be as far as possible 
localised that the sense of mutual responsibility among 
the members of the community for their support should 
be maintained, the liability to bear the cost being com¬ 
bined with the obligation to prevent extreme misery or 
death as lar as possible. 

That the application of such a principle in the present 
state of India will be difficult, I readily admit, and that 
its extension will be slow is no less certain. But I feel 


satisfied that it is in this direction that our efforts 
should lie 

The Government of India has in a measure recog¬ 
nized some Buch views. The first step in the way of 
introducing the idea of local responsibility has been 
taken by making the Provincial Governments liable in 
the first instance. It remains for the Local Govern¬ 
ments to extend this local liability to the towns and 
provinces under them. 

It will undoubtedly be quite impossible to start from 
the extreme of centralized administration to an extreme 
of decentralization. Where in fact no organa of local 
self-government exist, they certainly cannot bo created 
ad hoc lor snch a purpose as this. But m the towns Lho 
municipal bodies are m most parts of India acquiring 
some powers of local management, while they also exor¬ 
cise sonic powers of local taxation. Their operations 
are, no doubt, to a great extent, carried out under the 
supervision of Government officers, hut so far ns this is 
the case, those officers must be regarded as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, and to some considerable 
extent in all such cases the interests of the local com¬ 
munity are properly represented, and possibly better 
represented than they otherwise could bo 

I can see no serious difficulty m establishing a rule 
that all town relief shall be conducted under the muni¬ 
cipal bodies, and on their responsibility. The question 
of their financial ability to meet from local sources the 
burdens that would arise in extreme oases, is one dis¬ 
tinct from that of their ability to discharge the adminis¬ 
trative duties. If we establish a first step towards local 
management, it will be a great gam. And the financial 
difficulty does not seem to niB at all insuperable 

It would be easy to arrango that within certain limits 
the locality should provide by local taxation for the 
supports of its own destitute population. In time of 
urinal distress the Provincial Government could sup¬ 
plement the local resources on some system under which 
the debt incurred by the looahty should bo discharged 
subsequently either wholly or m part. Tlio extent of 
local taxation for poor-relief might bo limited by law, 
and a part of the existing famine taxes lately put on 
might bo assigned to the localities where they wore 
raised, so as to avoid present additional taxation. Hu 
far as by the assignment of such taxes, the liability to 
future relief charges could be removed from the general 
revenues aucl placed on the localities, their surrender 
would not be financially objectionable. Under such a 
system, extended to the rural districts as well ns tlio 
towns, the Provincial Government would have to bear 
the whole liability for famine relief within its terri¬ 
tories, in time of need receiving aid from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and discharging debts so incurred during 
tbo periods of prosperity. 

To extend such a system to the rural districts would 
no doubt be difficult, and would for some timo to como 
at least amount to placing the responsibility on the 
local district officers. But m fact the burden lies hero 
uiulur any circumstances, and it would, 1 vouturo to 
think, be found that tho reality was not greatly altered, 
and that it was chiefly tho form that was changed. 

Whatever arrangements arc now necessary nndor a 
centralized system, for strengthening tho local adminis¬ 
trative staff in time of severe distress, could without tho 
least difficulty he modified so as to meet tho wants of a 
more decentralized system 

. f do not believe that tho persons responsible for 
giving relief under a system, which was based on the 
ultimate local liability of a district Lo pay for ltaolf, 
would be more likely to let people die of starvation than 
those similarly responsible under the present system. 

In England Boards of Guardians do not let paupers die. 
But l do think that by degrees a sense of tho urgont 
necessity for preventing waste would bo created which 
has comparatively little existence now, and that the 
pressure of local taxation required to moot profuse 
expenditure would raise a feeling among the responsible 
administrative officers, as well as among the actual tax¬ 
payers, that would have a very wholesome effect, 

I may, perhaps, specifically guard myself against 
being supposed to suggest that the local shop-keepers 
and landed proprietors should be mado the adminis¬ 
trators of a relief law in India at present. Holhing 
is further from my views. But our plans should bo so 
laid that as these traders and proprietors become com. 
petent to discharge such a duty, tho machinery should 
admit of their taking a part in it, and whatever develop¬ 
ment can be given to the feeling of local responsibility 
and liability should certainly be attempted. 

bother in the towns or villages, the provision for 
mooting famine relief m all its stages of development 
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should be understood to form an essential part of the 
Local Administration, and the authorities charged with 
that administration are those who sbouldbe held respon¬ 
sible for all relief operations. Ill the towns the muni¬ 
cipal bodies, and in the districts the local committees 
headed by the chief dish ict officers As the popnlai 
clement m these hodiea become strengthened and in¬ 
creases in intelligence, so will the people gradually be 
brought to participate m this branch of admimsti ation 


as in others. „ ,. T 

The necessary corollary of such a conception as ± 
have of the system of relief that we should aim at, is 
the formation of a central department to control the 
local relief operations, to give them consistency and 
regularity, and to exercise over them tho neediui nnan- 
cial control. In such a department would he concen¬ 


trated the results of the cxperionco gradually gained i u 
such operations, and on it would rest tho responsibility 
for watching the condition of tho country and warning 
tho authorities concerned as to probable serious distress" 
as well as for being prepared with plans of action ni case 
of necessity. It would, in fact, bo tbe Relief or Po or . 
law Board. How it should bo organized in detail, it i 3 
not now for me to Hay, or whether in ordinary timoa its 
functions might not bo performed in one of the local 
Secretariat Offices or otherwise n ithout any special costly 
machinery. But our prolonged experience certainly 
shows more and moro clearly, that, roiuo such per. 
manently organized department bus certainly become 
nocesBary in all tho Local Governments, whether other 
changes be mnde or not. 


2 L-. IT. S. Cunningham, -tih September 1878.—1, Tho 
fact with which we have to deal is a failure of crops aver 
considerable areas, occurring iu some part of India, 
every few years. 

2. From these failures two results always follow :— 

(a) A paralysis of agricultural employment, the land, 

in many instances, not admitting of culture 
and the employers of labour being too poor to 
pay for it, and later on, a similar paralysis of 
urban employment, consequent on the pressure 
of high prices ;—the general result being large 
numbers of urban and rural poor thrown out of 
work 

(li) A rise in food prices. 

These two causes combining throw considerable 
masses of the labouring classes and poorer laudhaj^ew 
into a destitution so acute as to end speedily m loss of 
life, unless arrested. 

(r) A third result sometimes happens, viz., that there 
is not enough food in the country to keep tho 
population alive. Thus m Mr. Elliott's in¬ 
ti tances there were deficiencies of li millions 
worth and 3£ millions worths, which had to be 
got into tho country somehow or other, if tho 
people were to be kept in existence. On tho 
other hand, the North-Western Provinces have 
been largely exporting wheat throughout the 
late distress. 

3. The Government therefore has two, and may 
have three things, to meet— 

(1) People out of work; 

(2) Excessive prices; and 

(3) Deficiency of food staple. 

4. A hypothetical case is suggested, viz , that the sum 
estimated to meet the distress occasioned by a crop- 
failure wholly transcends the resources of the provinca 
concerned, i e (as we all agree, I believe), its capacity 
to pay off the sum expended in relief before its next 
probable famine. Fortunately, wo have not to answer 
this, because Mr. Elliott says that such a case has never 
happened. If it were necessary to answer it, I should 
he inclined to say that, as by admission such occasions 
are of very rare occurrence, the necessary funds ought 
to be supplied from the Imperial exchequer, and the 
national finances so adjusted as to meet such excep¬ 
tional claims. A community m which, Bay a quarter of 
its number is starved to death, is, humanity apart, in 
such a state of dissolution as to involve great political 
danger. At any rate, the moral sense of mankind, 
public opinion at home, &c , would render it necessary 
to make some violent effort, perhaps almost amounting 
to a communistic experiment, to prevent such a 
catastrophe It is very satisfactory that the facts allow 
ns to dismiss this hypothesis; and of course the pro¬ 
bability of a famine of this extreme character grows 
less and less every year. 

5. Assuming, then, that the famines of India are such 
that tbe loss occasioned by them can be met out of the 
resources of the provinces concerned, the question 
seems to he, how to deal with each of the three results 
mentioned, so as ( 1 ) to save life, ( 2 ) avoid waste, ( 3 ) 
prevent demoralization and pauperization. 

S But first, how far can we curtail the area and 
intensity of the three results of crop failure p "We can 
do, and indeed have done, much with the third, viz , 
deficiency oE food-staple. Iu no famine since Orissa 
has the actual absence of food and of the physical 
machinery for getting it on to the ground been a direct 
cause of mortality. This improved machinery of supply 
is atill on a small scale; for instance, 13 distressed 
districts in Madras, with a population of 19£ millions, 


imported bv sea and rail half a million of tons of food 
from Auffhsb 187CJ to April 1877, at Lite vnfco of 2'Oper 
mile per nronth; hut tho United Kingdom imports 6 £ 
millions of tons of bread stuffs, besides millions of tons 
of other food m an ordinary year This facility of sup¬ 
ply arises from having groat wheat markets in East and 
West, and abundant means of transport and immense 
purchasing power. Tt would seem, tlioroforo, that we 
ought to direct our efforts not only towards increasing 
locomotive facilities in every direction, hut towards 
bringing within our roach, if possible, great fooil-pro- 
duoing areas. For example, the Punjab Doahs might 
be irrigated, colonized, and many millions of waste 
acres turned into food-producing land. Ho ngain, the 
^possibility of water communication, viii Fcrozeporo and 
tile fcSirhind Canal to the Jumna, Ganges, and theneo to 
tho Mahanuddi, and so in Ihe Madras HysLem, on which 
Sir A. Cotton insists, should ho ascertained; and if it 
be possible to carry corn from tho Punjab by water to 
Orissa and Southern India, one move powerful safe¬ 
guard against a ibod-ddhjionoy will have been pro¬ 
vided. So as to the various North-Wes lorn Provinces'' 
Irrigation projects, Sardali, Betwn, Ken, tfcc The 
Government lias special reasons Cor bringing every 
possible acre under cultivation, and every place within 
roach of a railway or canal. On tho whole, wo may say 
that we boo our way to tho moans by which tho actual 
food-deficiency must be met. 

7. As to high prices, I sue no reason to tlunk that 
they will go down or cease to nso. India is now fairly 
m tho whirl of European Irade, and om railways will, 
as they devolopo, soiul up tho prices of profitable 
exports. Unluckily for tint Indian consumer, tkoro 
have been several had harvests in England, and tlns^ 
and the exchange havo stimulated a great oxport of 
grain l'or tlio last low years This gain of tho producing 
class and its adjunct, the huuyah, has been so far 
tine loss of tho consuming classes. This seems mevit- 
rChle All that We can aim at is by increased com- 
miunications and more numerous markets, to prevent 
great inequalities and sudden rises, and to do wludovora 
government can do to enable the wago-rato to keep pace 
with tho nso in prices. Tins it can do by— 

( 1 .) Facilitating migration of labourers from parts 
where labour is plentiful and cheap, to those 
where it is scarce and dour, or Lo places at pre¬ 
sent uninhabited, eg,. Contra] India and the 
unirrigated Doabu of tho Punjab . 

(2.) Encouraging new industries, mmuifacturca, &c. ( 
perhaps inviting capital by its guarantee, as m 
tho case of 3 ’ailways, till the industries gctfivinly 
established; every nation in the world hut 
ourselves does this by protective duties, and, ns 
America shows, with signal anccosH But Man* 
chestcris so vehement, andiron trade sofasliion- 
able at the India Office, that any suggestion of 
the kind would only bring a hornosfc’s nest about 
onr ears. There is, however, much more to ho 
said for our protective cotton duty tliau Indian 
statesmen have oared to say. 

(3.) Doing everything to strengthen tho morale of the 
labouring class, giving them increased ideas of 
comfort, &c., chauces of rising, popularizing 
technical education, instead of tho ridiculous 
parody of liigh-class European education, 
whioh we too often give, facilitating industrial 
enterprise, &c., &c. 

8 . On the whole, we cannot provent prices going up; 
the object must ho to see that the results of such prices 
are properly distributed andeinployod, and ono class not 
enriched at the expense of another; and the Govern- 
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meat should not lose sight of the fact that the result of 
ita good administration may be to mako life harder at 
present to the labouring classes, and so justify excep¬ 
tional relief to them In the North-Western Provinces 
lately, for instance, the railway seems to have aggra¬ 
vated distress by sending up prices and carrying away 
food. 

9. As to (1), people out of work, we must look to 
harms large classes of labourers, from time to time, 
thrown out of employment and in danger of death, if' 
not supplied with wages In well-administered parts 
of India it is probably possible to forecast their numbers 
with an approach to exactitude. What of'ien happens 
now is that they are left to themselves till they wander 
from their villages, crowd into towns, die about the 
roads, and otherw use attract the attention of the officials. 
Then, a survey is made, a relief-work is started, and 
then follows all the tram of difficulties attendant on 
the endeavour to get masses of wretched, demoralized, 
half-starved creatures to work and he paid after some 
sort of method. The work is generally started too late to 
save life; numbers, from one cause or o^^’, do not 
get within its scope; every department is ^1 rained to 
supply supervision, and the supervision is generally 
quite inadequate for anything like real control: tho 
wage is a hopeless dilemma; if yon give a low rate, 
the people desert and die , if yon give a high one, you. 
dram the labour market and the thing gets quite beyond 
control. On the other hand, the evils of small village- 
works and promiscuous relief are still less supportable. 

10. In dealing with this matter, what are the forces 
at your command ? You have— 

(I.) An intense desire on the part of tho people to 
stick to their homes and hold their little round 
of life, supporting their families and depend¬ 
ants a3 long as possible—generally, a power' 
of cohesion in society, and an aptitude for 
mutual support; 

(2.) A class of employers who have a considerable 
interest in the well-being of the labourers, 
and a traditional moral sense that they arc 
responsible for it; 

(3.) A good deal of kindly Hentiment, which the re¬ 
ligion of the country stimulates in the direction 
of charity to the poor, 

(4.) Considerable desire for notoriety, &c., which 
makes people like to be Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners, unpaid Magistrates, &c., &c. 

11. All these forces you neglect, some of them you 
impair or destroy, if you give your relief by way of 
large public works. On the contrary, they would all 
be utilized m a system of local relief. Supposo the 
administration to be such as Mr. Peile describes in 
Bombay, the District Officer with a real knowledge, or 
tho means of getting it, of every part of his district— 
the country divided into circles, or whatever unit was 
most convenient, but so always us to have an European 
officer at its head—a well-considered plan of remune¬ 
rative public works as local as possible-—always ready— 


-tank restoration in Mysore, roads, tramways, embank¬ 
ments, reclamations, and if these did not exist, some 
rorincml work as near as may be ; put the governing 
oily of the relief-circle m command of some funds, 
locally raised, in which it would feel a sense of owner¬ 
ship, and which it wonld therefore he an object to 
economize. Then, on the approach of distress, on in- 
formation supplied by the village officials, and in concert 
with a committee of zemindars, notables, &e., the 
District Officer would resolve that so many people in a 
relief-circle were likely to be soon out of work, ami 
employment at piece-work rates wonld be given on one 
of the works—people in quest of work would he for¬ 
warded from each village at once to this m village gangs 
or in whatever way was most convenient; the zemin¬ 
dars wonld feel it desirable not to have a work opened, 
and so would do their best to keep their people em¬ 
ployed ; the committee would feel it a disgrace to have 
excess deaths, &c.; no money would he wasted, 
because the work would be one that sooner or later 
ought to have been taken in hand This would see 
the people through tho earlier stages of distress. 

12. Then, if distress deepened into a famine, the 
existing organization wonld admit of village relief to 
the bedridden, i&c., poor-houses, hospitals, &c.j hut 
all would be done methodically, with full knowledge 
of the subject, and without waste, confusion or hurry. 

13 As to the extent of localization of expense, you 
must not have the arrear too large, or the motive to 
economy is lost; nor too small, because that involves 
all the nuisance, scandal and expense of English set¬ 
tlement law (e.y , a law-suit about a pauper, and his 
transmission, as I have often seen, from Kent to 
Connaught) But it would probably be possible to 
devise some plan which would give the administrators 
a real motive to help the people m the first instance, 
anf*to economize when public administration of charity 
had been declared by the District Officer to bo noces- 
sary 

14 The vai'ious Land Bates Acts recently passed 
appear to suggest the sorb of machinery which might 
deal systematically with local famine relief; take, for 
instance, Y of 1878, the Punjab At- It provides a 
fund of which famine relief is one object: a committee, 
partly non-official, to regulate tho objects of its ex. 
penditure, &o. Might not this committee he expanded 
into something more—entrusted with the means and 
duty of knowing about and dealing with tho earlier 
stages of distress, and of opening local relief-works 
subject to higher authority, Mr. Egerton tolls me 
that, as a fact, tho local committees have this year, in 
various instances, opened works with tho oxpress ob¬ 
ject of relieving pressure and so staving oil general 
pauperism, and that satisfactory provision has thus 
been made for distress wherever it existed. I do not 
know whether the same view of their duties is taken 
by local committees in other provinces But here 
seems at any rate an existing nucleus round which an 
efficient system of local relief might be formed, 


Mr. G. H. AT. Hat fen, 2nd October 1878-—I do not 
nndersi and that the question before us is, what measures 
the Government should take to prevent famines, but 
what principles should be followed in the alleviation of 
distress caused liy an actual failure of crops. 

There can be no doubt, that everything which increases 
tho wealth of the country, which enlarges tho supply 
either of food or of other products which can be ex¬ 
changed for food, and which facilitates their distribution, 
must tend to prevont famine. In this view, I cannot 
deplore, with Mr. Cunningham, the development of the 
export trade from India of wheat. The wheat would not 
be sent nnlesa something which was more wanted came 
in its place, and this trade must increase the wealth of 
the country. 

This, however, does not seem to mo to be the question 
proposed for discussion,—although of course in itself, a 
very important one,—bub rather the financial manage¬ 
ment of an actual famine, when distress for want of food 
or the means of obtaining it, is impending, or has shown 
itself. It seems to me that in such a case, as in all 
others, where an evil has to be combated, the Govern¬ 
ment must do the best it can with the means at its dis¬ 
posal. This is a truism, but it loads to the examination 
of what is tho best way of employing available means, 
and wbat are those moans. It cannot he best to incur 
such an expenditure as will permanently cripple the 
resources of tho State, so as to produce greater evils 
Q 3405. 


than those which it is endeavouring to suppress. Hence, 
an unlimited expenditure with the object of saving all 
loss of life owing to want of food, is out of the question. 
On the usher hand, it is impossible to namo any par¬ 
ticular sum of money which either in any specified 
locality or generally throughout the country may be 
spent on famine relief measures. As General Strachey 
ohsorves, the problem must he solved annbulando. Tho 
first gniding prmoiplo must bo rigid economy, by which 
I mean tho most stringent endeavours to prevent waste. 
Ab a means to this end T have no doubt that tho senso of 
individual responsibility must be awakened in those 
whose money is being expended, namely, the tax-payors, 
and that this can only he done by localising tho finan¬ 
cial responsibility by somo such means as thoso sug¬ 
gested by General Strachey. The duty to he performed 
by the local community is the support of its pauper 
population. . The business of the Government is to tako 
care that this duty is performed, and to give such assist¬ 
ance ns it can to aid the community in this duty of self- 
support It is as yet to be proved that tho task is an 
impossible pne. It is possible to concoive an evil of 
such magnitude that all available means, used in the 
best way, may be incompetent to deal with it, hut 1 
believe such a case to be imaginary, and under any cir¬ 
cumstances the rule must be followed to make the beat 
fight possible. 

Thus, although financial considerations must guide 
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ever? step that is taken practically to carry on the fight, 
I do not think that at the outset the financial question 
presents itself in the hard and bare form m which Mr. 
Elliott puts it in the paper circulated by him before our 
meeting tlie other evening. The State enters on a 
fammo^campaign as it would on a necessary war. In 
snch a case, it neither contemplates an unlimited e%pen- 
diture, nor does it lay down any fixed sum which it is 
prepared to spend. It is the business of the State to 
provide the funds, and, in a general way, to regulate the 
expenditure Putting aside the suggestion of preventive 
measures, the object of tho Famine Commission is to 
collect facts and to apply past experience, so as to put 
at the disposal of the administration as many practical 
rules as possible for regulating expenditure without 


incurring waste. I will not attempt to anticipate here 
the results of the labours of tho Commission to this end, 
nor did our discussion the other evening got so far ag 
this. 

I am aware that this note will not help much to bdIyo 
the question proposed to us by Mr. Elliott, but I am 
afraid that, in tho nature of things, no n priori answer 
can be found to that question, and that wo must fall 
hack on that simple rule of conduct which should guide 
every privuLe individual, as woll as every public adminis- 
tration, when an evil has to ho mot, mV;., that the facts 
boaring on it must be ascertained in tho utmost detail 
possible, and advantage must bo taken of all available 
experience m dealing with similar cases, so thatblim. 
ders may he avoided and force economised. 


Mr. B. IT. Colvin, 8th October 1878 —It may he 
conceded on the one hand that it is quite impossible 
for the State to set limits to a famine, and to say, 
" So far you shall relieve, and no further.” On tho 
other, it is justly urged that the present mode of re¬ 
lieving fammea is radically bad. It cannot he a good 

S ian that cheques, which must be honoured, should ho 
rawn upon the treasury for unlimited sums by parsons 
who have no care nor thought for providing the means 
of meeting them. And yeL this is not an unfair 
description of the course which we have hitherto been 
obliged to follow. 

The remedy for this radical defect of the present 
system, it is generally agreed, is to enforce the principle 
of local responsibility, and to make people feel that if 
they wish to spend millions, they will have to find tho 
means of raising them also. 

I quite concur in this as a matter of principle, though 
it may be remarked, m passing, that the absence of 
local responsibility is a condition under which nearly 
all public money is spent in this country. But I do 
not see my way to any application of such a principle 
in practice, except, in a very limited measure. I pass 
by what seem, to me the minor difficulties, such as the 
want of suitable local mnohinery, and tho tune which it 
will take, judging from our previous attempts at intro¬ 
ducing self-government, before the feohng of local 
responsibility can be made to work as an effective regu¬ 
lator of famine expenditure. I come at once to what 
is the insuperable difficulty, as I think, m tho way of 
making provinces, districts, or towns pay for the cost 
of their own famines—which is that they cannot do it. 
The sums spent are too large to bo recovered in this 
way, unless we greatly alter our manner of dealing with 
famines. A few instances will shew how gToafc this 
difficulty is. To begin with one which was referred to 
in the discussion—that of Durbbunga. The yearly 
land-revenue of Durbbunga is 80,000Z, Tho amount 
spent upon famine relief in it during 1874 was very 
little short of 800,0002. Grant that the expenditure in 
1874 was excessire Say that one-fifth of it would have 
been sufficient with proper management. Let us as¬ 
sume also that the entire revenue of Durbbunga from 
all sources is double its land-revenue, which is probably- 
supposing tho district to be richer than it really is. 
Even on this assumption, how many years would it 
take Durbbunga to repay 160,000k with interest; and 
what hope would there he of the debt being paid off 
before the next famine occurred P That debt, upon the 
supposition made, would be exactly equal to a year’s 
income, and a permanent addition of 4 iil. per cent, to 
the entire taxation of the district would only just be 
enough to keep down the charge lor interest 
Again, there is the case of Mysore. Last year’s 
expenditure on relief in that province was about 
600,0002. Its land-revenue is about 730.0Q0Z., and its 
receipts from all sources are, I believe, about 1,100,000Z. 
Therefore, if its total income were raised 5 per cent, by 
further taxation, it would take upwards of 15 years to 
repay with interest at 4k per cent, the 600,0001. which 
were spent on last year’s faming. Even for this com¬ 
paratively small debt, a very heavy addition to taxation 
would be necessary Would it be possible to make. it ? 
And if it were, what margin would he left to meet 
further necessities of any kind during the next 15 
years ? 

To take an instance on a larger scale. In the presi¬ 
dency of Madras something little short of 6 millions 
sterling was spent in relieving the distress of 1877. 
Its gross revenues do not much exceed 8 millions 
sterling. la it likely that so large a debt, or that any 
considerable part of it, could ever he recovered ? 


It is true that there have boon Homo famines of leas 
severity than these, the cost of which could have been al¬ 
together repaid from local sources. Tho Mor Ill-Western 
ProvincosGciJroilyof I860, and probably Iastyonr'sFamine 
in Born bay, are oases ill point Blit it is not a sufficient 
recommendation of a plan that it might he occasionally 
successful. A chock which will only act sometimes 
and will fail to work just when it is most wanted is of 
no mo. Yet the result of trusting to tho principle of 
a purely local responsibility could scarcely be other 
than this. It would be sure to break down under the 
very Btrain which it won intended to hear. 

The problem for solution then, as 1 understand it, 
may ho stated thus :— 

Wo cannot go on spending enormous Rums of money 
without any chock whatever upon extravagance, nor 
^an we ensure economy by making every part of the 
'country hear the cost of its own fain hies. This being 
so, how are wo to regulate our famine expenditure) bo 
as to avoid bankruptcy on Iho ono side and inhumanity 
on the othor f 

I must confess that I boo no hotter solution of this 
difficulty than tho Eatnino Insurance Bund of this 
year’s Budget, supplemented by such imporfect attempts 
fit onlisting local interest on tho side of economy as 
are alone possible to ns. 

In tho first place, such a fund ought to give ns money 
enough. Wo have no very accurate knowledge of 
former famines, and tho State spent nothing on those 
before 1861. There are, therefore, no data lor conjec¬ 
turing what their cost might have boon. Wo know, 
however, that nearly L7 millions sterling liavo been 
expended in relieving families during the hist 10 years. 
AIj tho same time, there are reasonnlilo grounds for 
believing that the 10 years just pnsL have boon a time 
of somewhat exceptional calamity and (in Bengal at 
least) of excessive expenditure. It is net unreasonable 
then to anticipate that a smn of 15 millions sterling in 
every 10 years will ho found sufficient for Iho future. 
If it is not, another half a million could be raised 
yearly without great diffioulty, and the total increased 
to.^Qmillions in 10 years. With such a provision, I 
think that we are as woll guarded as we can be from 
the danger of being forced into inhumanity by want of 
funds It is not too much, to say, perhaps, that this is 
the only way m which such a provision can he mack. 
The truth is that a famine is like fire or shipwreck. 
■Its offoets are comm only so ruinous to its victims that, 
except on the principle of mutual insurance by general 
and continuous payments, its losses cannot he niaao 
good. Inmost cases, if wo try to recover Lho coat of 
the calamity from tho immediate sufferers only, we 
shall either fail to get tho money, or else subject them 
to an affliction which its not lens than tho famine itself. 

Assuming, then, as I believe wo may, that wo have 
sufficient funds to he safe from all risk of inhumanity, 
there remains the opposite danger, namely, that of 
extravagance, to ho considered. 

On this side it is to be remarked that the creation of 
such a fund is tho first recognition of the fact than 
there are some bounds to tho expenditure of tho State 
on famines. Mo bounds had ever been sot before, and 
an impression was being formed that tho public benevo¬ 
lence was—and ought to be—inexhaustible in such oases. 

Then extravagance in spending the money which is 
available might, perhaps, to some extent, he restrained 
by enforcing local responsibility. I think that it would 
ho possible to say to Local Governments in such cases 
“You have received great benefits from the Famine 
Insurance Funds, and you must pay an extra premium 
as the prioe of those benefits.” Such a plan would not 
he without eft’ect in moderating expenditure. Governors 
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do not like imposing extra local taxation, nor district 
officers collecting it. The fear of it would make them 
pause before they incurred Lavish, expenditure; and 
thev ttoxiIiI no doubt in turn dense means for maJnng' 
those under them share their responsibility. It is only 
by a downward extension of this sort that it seems 
possible to make such a feeling in time reach to the 
people themselves. I see no impossibility m doing this 
ultimately Indeed, the large official staff of English¬ 
men furnishes a better cheek in this than in moat other 
countries upon local selfishness and apathy, which are 
the chief difficulties to he apprehended. 

I doubt if this responsibility towards the Government 
of India can he carried down lower than to local 
Governments and Administrations. for the present. 
There is no authority inferior to a Lieutenant-Governor 
or Chief Commissioner who can m any sense at all he 
held responsible in such a matter. The Government 
of India should make its claim upon the province, and 
the Provincial authorities must be left at liberty to 
distribute the burden as they thought best and fairest. 

As to the amount of such extra contributions, it can 
rarely equal the entire sum expended in relieving the 
distress ; hut it might he made to vary in 'Hirecb pro¬ 
portion to it so as to increase the inducement to 
economy. The ordinary contribution might be raised 
by 10, 50, or 100 per cent., as the expenditure on relief 
amounted to a tenth, or a half, nr as muck as the whole 
of the Provincial income. The term of years also 
during which the extraordinary contribution was 
payable might he made to depend upon similar con¬ 
siderations. But whatever the details of such a scheme 
might be, it is essential that a definite and uniform 
rule of some sort should be laid down. Por there is 
no fixed relation between revenue, and famine require¬ 
ments, and no clearly defined limit, in any part of the-* 
country to the capacity of bearing further taxation. If 
the amount leviable were left to lie settled ill each ease 
as it arose, the settlement would lie apt to degenerate 
into a scramble and a quarrel on every occasion be¬ 
tween the Ocntial and the Local Government, and to 
end in a very unequal and capricious distribution of 
the burden of local liability. 

Besides this small measure of provincial responsi¬ 
bility, a good deal might bo done towards controlling 


and limiting expenditure by the constitution of a Cen¬ 
tral Pamiiie Department, which I see that General 
Straeliey also advocates. Some such central authority 
seems absolutely necessary. Every famine is an ex¬ 
periment at present, and it is not necessary to add to 
its cost by leaving it m the hands of novices. This 
central authority might act also in some measure as 
trustee for the insurance fund, holding the provinces to 
thair liabilities, and restricting the use of the fund (as 
far as they can do so) to the purposes for which it has 
been created. 

Lastly, there is the check upon excessive expendi¬ 
ture which is furnished by our existing tests of quali¬ 
fication for relief. I must leave it to others who have 
had practical experience in dealing with famines, 
which. 1 have not}, to say whether these can ho added to 
or improved in any way. But I may, perhaps, venture 
to say that I think they might be more rigidly enforced 
in the case of the able-bodied mendicant class, who are 
always the first to coma upon the charity of the State 
and the last to leave it. It is often tho case that they 
will not work at all, and yet it has been thought in¬ 
human to leave them to starve I cannot help think¬ 
ing that to maintain them in idleness is to lay an unfair 
burden upon the working community It may be 
argued that it is the duty of the State to see that no 
man wants the means of earning his livelihood *, hut it 
can scarcely be held to be its duty to provide every one 
with a livelihood adapted to his taste. If private 
charity chooses to succour them, it can; bub I do nob 
think that they are entitled to any help from the public 
purse unless they work for it. 

With these checks upon extravagance, imperfect as 
they no doubt are, and with the money which will be 
provided by the additional taxation of this year, we 
must be content, I tbmk, for the present, to wait and 
to tfcel our way towards a better solution of our diffi¬ 
culties. It seems to me too parly to lay down many 
principles for our future guidance "We aro still too 
much in tbc dark. Wo have iilmoBt everything to 
learn*, and experience in this, as in other matters, will 
have to he paid for. But we are in a position to meet 
all probable claims upon us whilst we nre learning, 
and can afford to wait and trust to finding better ways 
as we go further and gain more light. 


Mr. C. J. Itydll, 29th Octoler 1878.—Taking the 
question where it is left by Mr. Batten, and under¬ 
standing that it is admitted (1) that there are no 
practical means of laying down a rule which shall 
limit, at any given time, tho amount of relief to he 
afforded, and that the resources of the country in deal¬ 
ing with famine cannot be so forecast as to make it pos¬ 
sible to apply what is conceded to be the theoretically 
just piinciple, nr,., that more should not be expended 
on relief of famine than the country can replace by 
economy during the years of prosperiLy; and (2) that 
the practical problem is how best to succeed in saving 
life and at tho same time to prevent waste, I propose to 
examine how the last-named objects are likely to be 
served by enforcing the principle of local responsibility, 
and how far that principle can justly be enforced 

And first, what is '‘responsibility” in the flense in 
which it is spoken of in General Strachey'sHote ? Pro¬ 
vincial responsibility means that the Government of a 
province must, by economy or extra taxation, find the 
money required for any purpose ; and local responsi¬ 
bility means that the local authorities, within any given 
area, must find the money required frum them in the 
best way they can. But on whom does this responsi¬ 
bility fall ? On the agents of a Government supported 
by force, and able to exact what sums it deems needful 
from the people governed? It cannot, I imagine, be 
contended tbat a Magistrate, who receives a lived salary 
which Government has no idea of taking away from him 
or reducing in proportion to the success of his endea¬ 
vours to reduce expenditure, is responsible for relief 
expenditure in the same sense as an English parish, 
which must itself pay for the relief it gives The Magis¬ 
trate may incur official displeasure if he fails m carrying 
out the instructions of Ins superiors ; but if he does 
what he is told, eveu though his action result in an 
excessive expenditure, he incurs no responsibility which 
can he enforced in the sense in which a shareholder of 
an unlimited Company can. he made responsible for the 
administration of the enterprise. A public officer's 
responsibility is thus limited by his instructions; the 
sanction by which it is enforced is the risk of losing his 
post. But tho responsibility of a Board of Guardians is 


another matter They have themselves to provide the 
means for meeting expenditure out of their own pockets 
and those of the community they represent- Ho such 
responsibility can be laid upon the officers of the Indian 
Government. 

Then, npon whom can a responsibility .resembling 
that of a Board of Guardians be imposed in this country P 
Only upon representatives of tho people wbo will have 
to pay : that is, the urban and rural notables, the 
wealthiest and most influential men of town, and country, 
who will tkemsedves hoar the largest share of any burden 
imposed, in consequence of their action m affording 
relief, on the community. The District Officer may, by 
an extension of sympathy, identify himself in interest 
with these; but he cannot, if he stops to l-ofloct, feel 
that he is really obnoxious to the same penalties His 
position is like that of the advocate of an accused person 
before the Court: he may be warmly interested on behalf 
of his client, and plead his cause with passion ; but tho 
sentence is not pronounced on him, and his emotion is 
but a passing one. He reflects that he has done ins 
best, that ho has performed his duty so far as was pos¬ 
sible ; and he dismisses tho case from his mind, and 
continues tho exercise of his profession as successfully 
as before 

Local responsibility, therefore, in the sense in which 
it controls the administration of poor-relief m England, 
must be imposed upon those who pay for' that relief. 
The district officer may act as adviser, as guide, as con¬ 
troller ; but ho is not the person who bears tho burden. 
"You cannot say to him as to the guardian—"Whatever 
you spend you must pay His duty is merely to see, 
first, that no one dies, and, secondly, that no money is 
wasted. He himself is in no danger of dying of famine, 
nor is it hiB money that ia spent. If, then, the real 
responsibility rests on tlie community, must you not 
give them the power to give or to refuse P Must you 
not commit to them tho direction of the relief afforded? 
Otherwise it.is not responsibility that you impose, but 
authority that you exercise. If this question be answered 
in the affirmative, then the further question arises, how 
much power to govern the administration of relief is to 
be conceded to the local representatives? In India., 
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where personal feelings of benevolence, though widely 
spread hare never reached the Western standard of 
unblic ’ dutj-; where charity is limited by caste by 
brotherhood, by tradition; it seems to me that there 
will be a very much stronger tendency than m Europe! 
to endeavour to cast the burden of maintaining the poor 
of any locality upon another. Mr. Cunningham has 
dwelt upon the attachment of tbo Indian labouring 
and agricultural classes to their homes: I think he 
might, with equal justice, havo dwelt upon their extreme 
mobility under pressure. Ho doubt, both cases are true. 
When pressure falls on Bandelkhaud, there is a con¬ 
stant stream of emigration towards Malwa; when tb o 
southern portions of the Gangetic valley ore smitten, 
crowds of wanderers roam towards the Term. Emigra¬ 
tion is a great feature of Indian famines ; so also is the 
tendency, among some classes, to hold on to their place 
of abode till too weak to leavo it. Neither is an abso¬ 
lutely universal characteristic, but both together cover 
the whole field If this be so, then the inducements to 
a niggardly administration of relief in one locality will 
lead to an exodus of the poor to another ; and a very 
slight extra pressure in one place, and extra bounty in 
another, will cause the transfer of largo bodies of appli¬ 
cants for relief from the former to the latter. 


How, then, are you to confine to each locality the 
relief which should justly fall upon it, and to restrain 
from wandering to one of greater liberality tho poor 
upon whom severe tests are applied at any given 
centre? Nothing like a cordon of police is possible; 
nor is any chock likely to be absolutely effective. Tims, 
a locality where it is thought that pasture will ho 
found will be sought by peoplo whose wealth is in 
their cattle, whether you endeavour to retain them in 
their homes or not: yet tho grazing ground may be 
utterly unable to boar, aa a relief centre and local area 
of responsibility, the charge of the multitude who iPpclc 
to it. It seems to mo that Lha only practical chock on 
wandering of this kind, the only. one which will bo 
moderately effective, is to have everywhere tho same 
standard of relief, so that a person shall not be ablo to 
find greater advantages, in food, wages, or facility of 
admission to relief, in one place than another. But, if 
you enforce everywhere the same standard, you take 
away discretion You lay down a rule that, so much, 
no less no mure, must be given everywhere to each 
duly qualified applicant for relief; ana if you do so, 
what becomes of local responsibility ? It is but another 
name for the exercise of authority by Government, and 
of taxation of the community over which tho com¬ 
munity itself can have no contiol. 

So we are brought round again to the present 
practice, the action of the magistrate under the in¬ 
structions of Government; and local responsibility, 
when thus examined, appears merely to mean that tlio 
locality must pay for a charge over which it has no 
control. To give to one locality control over the admini¬ 
stration of its funds would mean injustice to others on 
which the burden would be cast of the support of tho 
poor whom by its rigorous enforcement of tests it 
drives away from itself. So defined, the “responsi¬ 
bility ” extends only to jiaying, not to spending. 

Is it, then, jnst that every local area should pay for 
its own poor ? Those areas in India where there are 


moat poor are not, like the great manufacturing towns 
of 'England, also the abodes of tho wealthiest, but of 
the poorest only. .Jhansi, for instance, is a, country of 
paupers, Saharanpnr (owing, bo it observed, to canal 
irrigation introduced and maintained at tho cost of 


Government), of comparative safety from want. At 
present, on the occurrence of a scarcity, tho paupers, to 
some extent at, least, flock into tho "wealthier tracts, 
where grain is to be had, and perhaps labour too. 
Thus the wealthier tracts, to some extent, minister to 
the necessities of the poorer. But if you enforce tho 
responsibility of every locality for its own poor only, 
those which are poorest will logo tha relief which the 
wealthier tracts now afford, and will bo entirely 
crushed by the burden which you place upon them. 
It seems to me that, dnder these circumstances, it 
would bo impossible to enforce local responsibility for 
payment generally. 

But if not enforced generally, it becomes still more 
unjust; for, suppose that you impose on a rich district, 
say Saharanpnr, the burden of maintaining its own 
poor, and relieve a poor district, say Jhansi, of tho 
burden of feeding its paupers because it cannot bear it. 
This latter .burden, then, yen take npon tho general 
revenues of tho province which are oollootod from 
Saharanpnr as from all other districts. So Sah&ranpur 
has to pay, not only for its own poor, hut a sharo of the 


provision for those of Jhnnsi also. Local responsibility 
in this sense, I do not see how you can justly enforce 
So also between provinces ; some aro rich, and noir 
afford a refuge to the inhabitants of less favoured areas 
which tho latter would lose if rolief of its own poor is 
to bo cast as a burden upon the poorer province. The 
Central Provinces, for instance, are resorted to in 
times of pressure by crowds of emigrants from 
Bundalkhand: is tbo cost of maintaining theso to be 
cast upon tho Contra! Provinces P They are not sub. 
jeets of that Administration: nor does their influx 
(provided that, as they do when hotter times como, 
they return to Bundelkliaud) benefit its territories! 
But how would it bo possible to separate off the coBfc of 
maintaining in tho Central Provinces subjects of the 
North-Western Provinces, so as to cast it upon the 
latter government ? Again, what is to bo done with 
tracts like the Bnjputana Staton? I have) heard (I do 
not know whether it is true or not) that large numbers 
of peoplo from tho Northern Stales,'Dholpur, Bharat- 
pur, Jaypur, &c,, flocked into Agra, and wcio received 
on tho Government relief-works there during the recent 
scarcity f£i' l- tho North-Western Provinces Certainly 
these, ns Subjects of another Government, should have 
been paul for by tho States to which they belonged, 
hut how, except at tho cost of an enormous establish, 
nient, could any separation ol‘ foreign and British 
subjects have been enforced ? And might it not be 
allcgod that tho time might como when Itajpntana 
would afford a refuge to starving peoplo from the North- 
Western Provinces, when Iho benefit would be requited? 

Looked at in this way, 1 cannot sun tho justice of the 
principle of local responsibility for payment, provided 
yon accept tho rule that Government must provide 
what relief is required to save the people ircmi death. 

^No doubt, however, though in my opinion essentially 
unjust, thiB principle would, to a certain extent, 
stimulaLo economy in relief, A local government, 
having before it the disagreeable task (even when yon 
have not to pay yourself) of raising more mono? by 
taxation, would strive to have as libtilo as possible to 
raiso; a magistrate, if his district had sooner or later 
to repay the funds spent in it, would naturally ivishto 
have us light a burden to impose upon his people as 
possibles. A Municipal Commissioner, knowing tint 
every person relieved must bo paid for by himself 
among other tax-payers in tlio municipality, would he 
careful to soo that every person relieved was really a 
pauper, and had no private means left unspent. r JCVie 
danger appears to me to be that those motivos would 
lead to too great severity in enforcing toBtS; and that 
the effect of tlio personal interest involved would he 
rather baneful than otherwise. 1 

On the other hand, tho present system recognizes tho 
solidarity of the whole empire ; tho funds spent arc 
contributed by all who can pay, being raised by general 
taxation; yon do not cast an excursive burden upon 
poor localities, and leave rich onus to maintain only the 
few paupers they possess Wlmt is needed, as it seems 
to me, to make famine administration under existing 


conditions Bound is merely that you should agree as to 
the principles upon which relief should be afforded; 
what classes of persons should lie relieved, and how; 
and what tests should ho applied. Once you havo yonr 
principles settled, and all precautions against waste, 
while duo facilities are given for Having life, properly 
established, tliou, it seems to mo, tho funds for working 
the famino campaign should, as in the case of war, be 
contributed by every ono hi, the country who call pay. 

P.S —The above was written before I had the 
opportunity of seeing Mr. Ji, W. Colvin's admirable 
note ; I notice that, whilu conceding the theoretical 
justice>_ of tho principle of local rcsponsibiHy, ho does 
not think that it can ho carried down lower w ds 
application than the Province. Unless the ability ™ 
the risk in any place to pay iB in sumo way connected 
with the inability of the poor in tho same place to 
maintain thcmsclveS (as in an -English manufacturing 
centre), I am unable to admit the justice of making a 
special looality pay for its poor." India is, broadly 
speaking, an agricultural country, anil the wealth or 
poverty of a tract depend on its agricultural conditions, 
and are (again broadly speaking) common characteristics 
of all individuals m the tract, Por tliis reason, it seems 


to me, it wonld he unjust and impossible to cast upon 
the inhabitants of a tract visited with famine the f° 3 ^ 
of relieving that famino, because all would be invoped ■; 
in a common calamity, and the burden would be crip A- j 
ing ; On the other hand, it is rather good fortune&(ov,; 
as in the case of irrigation works, the liberality® 0 *? 
Government) than virtue which has enabled anotljig | 
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tract to escape dearth; not, only does it escape itself, 
but it reaps enormously increased profits from the 
produce which it sends into the afflicted district. Such 
a tract, it seems to mo, should, on every ground of 
justice, contribute to the relief of the needy area, and 
this can he effected only by general taxation pro¬ 
portioned to taxable wealth. 


Provinces are but administrative divisions, made for 
tlio convenience of our rule; and if the considerations 
above stated are good reasons against enforcing local 
responsibility in less areas, I cannot see how that 
principle becomes just when applied to the larger, hut 
not necessarily more homogeneous or more self- 
dependent, area which we call a province. 


If ,. C. G,u,i.l, 28f/i October 1878.—Mr. Elliott began 
by enquiring what course, supposing the estimated 
cost of a famine to exceed “ such a sum as could 
he recovered by extra taxation, m the province, and 
could he paid off, principal and interest, before the 
next famine arises," should be taken by the Head of the 
Government. He could have before him the dilemma of 
cither crushing his province by an intolerable burden of 
taxation, or of inhumanly refusing relief, beyond a 
certain fixed limit, to people dying of starvation. 

In consequence of the course taken by the discussion, 
the question, as it now presents itself for consideration, 
has somewhat changed its aspect, though 7slhntially it 
remains the same But it may be worthy observing, 
before going further, that, in the present state of aur 
knowledge, it could scarcely come before any of the 
local governments in the rigid form into which it has 
been hypothetically thrown. Even supposing it were 
possible to forecast with sufficient closeness the 
intervals between existing and future famines, there 
would still remain the difficulty that provincial 
revenues do not at present accurately represent the 
fruits of local taxation ; and conversely, that provincial 
expenditure does not always correspond with the 
charges justly debitable to the particular unit of tho 
empire. Eor example, on the one band all the custom^ 
and a large proportion of the salt revenue are collected 
by, and accredited to, the maritime provinces ; whilst, 
on the other hand, tho provincial expenditure of some 
divisions of India is increased by imperial exigencies. 
The present mode of balancing accounts between tho 
empire and its constituent parts probably answers all 
immediately practical purposes, but it would scarcely 
be accepted as a sufficiently accurate and complete 
foundation for a system of absolute individual respon¬ 
sibilities. And even if the imperial accounts were so 
accurately adjusted as to admit of something approach¬ 
ing to exact definition of provincial resources and 
liabilities, it might still be a question, in computing 
the means of meeting famines, whether it would not bo 
better to consider India as a whole, allowing for some 
give and take between its component provinces m 
times of difficulty, than to set up a separate scheme for 
each unit. Whatever mode of calculation were adopted, 
it would he equally necessary to establish some ratio 
between expenditure and resources, ns well locally for 
each province as generally for the whole empire, hut the 
enlargement of the field of observation would make it 
comparatively easy to forecast calls upon the public funds. 

But tbe issue really involved m Mr. Elliott’s pro¬ 
position is something much more important than a 
mere question of calculation However public revenues 
are computed and allotted, there should be no practical 
difficulty in assigning roughly a Innit beyond which 
further strain oil them becomes cither impossible or at 
least so dangerous as to he reasonably inadmissible. 
Are, then, people to be left to die of hunger when this 
point has been reached? 

Many of tlie sharers in tho discussion seem to have 
thought that no such dangerous crisis need ho antici¬ 
pated. because, if proper restrictions are placed on the 
administration of relief, experience shows that it may 
he kept perfectly well in hand. But then, as Mr. Elliott 
points out from Ins Mysore experiences, wo must be 
prepared " to accept the responsibility of a mortality 
which will be greater oi- less according to the severity 
of the famine, . nnd to acknowledge that the tests, 
which keep off undeserving applicants, will also keep 
off some who are in real distress.” That ie to say, 
the imposition of rigid tests is inconsistent with the 
principle, which has been so much insisted upon of late 
years, that human life m India shall be insured against 
Starvation at all bastards. No doubt this doctrine has 
been mainly pressed upon Indian administrators by the 
weight of irresponsible public opinion in England; 
hut it- could not have failed to make itself independently 
felt, and indeed seems to have left, a deep impression 
on those recently engaged in the work of relief. 

The question then seems to resolve itself into this_ 


what is the best compromise which can he attained 
between the conflicting principles, (1) that tests shall 
be so relaxed as to admit of life being saved without 
regard to cost, and (2) that relief shall be so restricted 
ns to confine expenditure within due financial bounds ? 
It seems certain that this latter object may be attained 
without apparent injustice, by requiring sufferers to 
seek relief, instead of making relief Reek them. Many 
arc so apathetic—some are so proud—that they put up 
with hunger, and cling to their empty homes, till it is 
too late to escape with life But probably no one 
would now advocate exclusive adherence to what may 
be called' the passive system of relief. If indifference 
and want of enterprise were the exception, as among 
more active nations, instead of being the conditions 
with which we have habitually to deal, no allowance 
need he made for them m relief administration. But I 
believe all recent famine experience has shown that 
relief must be biought, more or less completely, to tho 
very doors of the distressed, as the only means of pre¬ 
venting loss of life on a largo scale. If this lie once 
admitted, then the danger of unmanng'eahle and im¬ 
moderate expenditure is immensely enhanced ; and no 
general rule or broad principle can be laid down for 
keeping it within bounds. Everything must depend on 
tho establishment and observance of such precautions 
asihe trained experience of the best famine officials, 
ail*it by local knowledge, can suggest. But probably 
even if the difficult confession he openly made that 
absolute immunity from death by a tar ration is not 
attainable in this country without financial rum, and 
relieving officers aro allowed to remember that the 
funds which they administer are not inexhaustible, 
their natural instincts of humanity may be trusted to 
prevent any groat amount of suffering It should he 
sufficient for the State to bring its responsible officials 
face to face with starvation, and lot their human 
impulses work—there can surely ho no need for push¬ 
ing them on beyond the dictates of feolmg, sharpened 
by actual contact with tho misery of follow creatures. 

It has been suggested as the best means of avoiding 
extravagance, “ that the principle of local responsibility 
should he relied oh to enlist the people themselves on 
the side of economy,” tho modus opr.nuuh, being, as I 
understand, to take advantage of existing representative 
bodies in municipal towns j and for rural districts 
either to utilise district institutions, or to create special 
committees No doubt any measuro tending to enlist,, 
on behalf of our administration, native knowledge ancl 
native sympathies would strengthen our hands, nob 
only in a direct manner, but indirectly also by helping 
to carry with us public opinion. But I venture to 
think that no one, who has had much experience of the 
working of local committees, at any rate m Northern 
and Central India, would expect from thorn, very much 
aid m solving the more difficult problems of relief 
administration. Human life being prized leas in tho 
East, and money having a greater value than in 
European countries, native committees, loft to them¬ 
selves, nnd administering their own funds, would pro¬ 
bably lean more to the side of economy than we should 
think at all justifiable. In practice, moreover, it would 
be fuimd very difficult to localise the burden of relief; 
as, when the crops fail, most towns have to provide for 
an influx of agricultural labourers, and, in the same 
way, the lens distressed districts arc over-rim by 
swarms of starving wanderers, largely proceeding from, 
native states, local rates could not fairly bo charged 
with the support of distress thus unconnected with the 
locality; and local native committees could not cer¬ 
tainly he trusted to dispose of funds raised without, 
pressure on their own resources. As a means of public- 
education—as a lever for arousing local sympathies—as 
an aid in meeting caste prejudices—anil as a support 
before the tribunal of public opinion—m all these ways 
the co-operation of native committees would be most 
valuable, both to the people of India and t,o ourselves ; 
but wo cannot yet expeot to found on them, the 
machinery of a scientific poor-law administration. 
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Mr. A. C. Liiidl, -Li December 1878.—I find I hare im- 
lnckilv mislaid rour original note of the subjects for dis¬ 
cussion at our Simla symposium ; and my head has been 
so full of other things that I cannot readily recall the 
precise points which we specially took up on the famine 
question, and, as 1 have always told you, my knowledge 
of famine facts and actual experience is very slight 

I think, however, that one of the debates in which I 
had some share was as to the extent and degree of the 
State's responsibility for loss of life by famine—whether 
there is any limit to the financial sacrifices which a 
State is bound to make to keep people from starving 
My notion was that, for the State to pour immense 
supplies into a province whenever the officials calculated 
that there would he a great deficiency of the food raised 
and consumed m the country, would demoralize the 
poorer classes, by causing a great luxation of the incen¬ 
tives to individual exertion for self-preservation, and 
that it would inevitably prove a wasteful and extravagant 
system, unfair to the general body of tax-payers. 

In regard to the first point. You told me onco that, 
as a matter of fact, wholesale State relief is not known, 
in periods of famine, to leave an after-offect of demora¬ 
lization ; and here I cannot argue as to facts, for I have 
not studied special histories of famine, but I know that 
the tendency of State relief on a groat and systematic 
scale has always been towards the effect I mention; and 
that wherever the State takes charge of the poor of a 
country, it has to take very rigid measures indeed to 
protect itself and society (Witness the reports on the 
old poor-law, and the regulations of the new poor-law, 
in England). I say, therefore, that the proposition 
that the State is hound to keep people from starving is 
subject to the conditions that it can find a way of doing 
so without lowering the general morale of the classes it 
relieves, and without unfairly burdening the con¬ 
tributory classes. And I doubt whether any sya^m 
which merely brings in on an emergency a body of 
officials with long purses, immense command of re¬ 
sources, and the systematic machinery of famine 
administration, will ever succeed in founding a per¬ 
manently satisfactory method of dealing with famines 
One Government will do too much, another too little. 
One will proclaim this set of principles, another will 
proclaim that set, we shall he always swaying to and 
fro. As we see in every department of Indian admini¬ 
stration—m the question of land revenue and tenures 
for example—thero is a great absence of stability and 
fixed tradition about our Government. The men come 
and go, and the measures and ideas are continually 
changing. Any system you wish to last must he nailed, 
to something stronger than the official desk. So I 
think that wholesale State relief is likely never to 
eventuate in a sound and solid system, but that it will 
do a good deal of harm to the people whom it attempts 
to protect. And 1 consider that your efforts should be 
directed towards localizing and naturalizing some 
arrangements for dealing with the famine that shall 
be as much as possible independent of the Sens em 
maehina, of the earthly Providence, whoso means are 
supposed to be inexhaustible and power infinite. You 
know the feelings which prompt very advanced specu¬ 
lators on theological topics to declare that even the 
conception of an Almighty Deity is in some wavs 
demoralizing. 

But you wiU say that no local system is adequate to 
meet these great social crises; that self-help must fail; 
and that the State alone is strong enough to savo a 
perishing multitude. Here comes m perhaps the 
question which 1 raised at your dinner. Granting that 
the State can do what is wanted, how far is it hound to 
use its power for the purpose of saving life P What I 
then suggested was that, if you push too far this 
obligation, you will be landed m Socialism, i.e in that 
modem form of Socialism which makes the State 
responsible for the organization and direction of 
society, for finding work and food for tho masses. I 
myself am much opposed to all theories of this kind ; 
and I dread any social or administrative changes in 
India which tend to increase the already immenso 
power, and especially the responsibilities, of the State. 
I think it a very dangerous political education to give 
to these vast masses of poor Indians, who form our 
subjects here, that they must look to the State in all 
great calamities ; and I greatly doubt the capabilities 


of English officials to guide such a powerful machine as 
the Indian Government is fast becoming. Eor these 
reasons, whatever be your views as to the State 
responsibility for loss of life in famine, I would keep 
them well m the background, and I would never 
proclaim them as the basis for action. 

One never dares say openly anything that appears to 
men holding human life cheap ; bnt to my mind there 
are many principles which tho State, or at any rate a 
free nation, ought to and docs place higher than the 
question of saving everybody alive. Man does not live 
by bread alono; and I would myself much sooner risk 
some loss of life by starvation, I would rather let the 
struggle for existence become occasionally sharper and 
more fatal than it is, than I would organize m India 
any system which, however it began, might very soon 
extend to an unmanageable and unlimited scheme for 
State relief. If a famine came onco or twice in a 
centnry, the State might take it in hand safoly, hut on 
the assumption, which I understand to be admitted, 
that famines are likely to recur at short periods, I hold 
that tho intervention and responsibilities of tlio State 
must ho vCi-y cautiously permitted and acknowledged. 
That is, £ would direct all my attention toward so 
shaping the preventive measures and rules of procedure 
m eases of famine as to keep out of sight the idea that 
the State is standing close above the masses, ready to 
step in and quench the rising famine as completely 
as a largo fire-engine turned on with unlimited water 
will put out a fire. I believe that tho proposition 
that the State is hound, at any jnero financial sacrifice, 
to save human life in famines, cannot he laid down 
without seriously damaging principles and social 
structures far more important to a community than 
the preservation of life. And I consider that in India 
Jherc is real political danger in the Stnto undertaking 
too much, while I doubt tlio State boing over able to 
perform properly tho direct administration of continual 
famine relief. The first rule of relief should he that a 
man is not to he helped out of other people’s pockets 
until we have ascertained by some rigid process of 
testing that he has exhausted all the means in his 
power of helping himself. I doubt whether this test 
will ever be properly applied, except under some local 
system managed by tho people of the country, who 
know accurately tho real needs and resources of each 
district. 

Yon must excuso a hasty sketch of my ideas. I 
have hitherto written nothing, because I felt myself 
practically unfamiliar with tho whole subject. 

A.'O. Lyaxl. 

P.S .—Ahout the Eajputana famines. There was a 
very bad one in 1868 as you know. It took off a 
fourth of the population and destroyed immense num¬ 
bers of cattle. But its effects in sharpening the wits 
and foresight of tho people was remarked to me by 
many natives when another famine was thought to he 
on us in 1877. All the TMkurs, i.e., tho great Bajput 
talukdarB, had laid np much larger reserves of gram; 
and indeed all the people had dono this according to 
their capacities; while I bohevo a good deal more 
forage had begun to he raised for tho cattle. The 
Thakurs of Alar war made preparations for holding their 
cultivators and others together as if for standing a 
siege; the potty free-holders, and tho Jilts, and Gujars 
dispersed rapidly m search of pastures into Afalwa. 
The officials as usual were busy in buying up all the 
corn for their own profit, nominally for State distri¬ 
bution, and m peculating the State charities 

It would in 1877-78 have hcun a grass famine even 
more than a grain famine. In the old grain famines 
many people in Eajputana took to eating buof, and 
became thenceforward numbered among the non-Hindu 
tribes of the jungles. The chiefs do what they can, 
hut they have only corrupt officials as their agency; 
the real strength of tho country lies in the Thakurs 
and the clan system, He who, being too anxious to 
establish a regular and orderly uniform administration, 
breaks down the present power of the Thakurs in the 
Eajput States (although the power is much abused) will 
do the States irreparable damage What such a State 
will be in time of famine is at this moment illustrated 
by Kashmir. The Chief is powerless; his officials plun¬ 
der him and his people, and there is none to gainsay 
them except a Political Agent. 
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Sir Richard Temple desired me to say— 

That he considers it to be tlie duty of a Provincial 
Government to arm itself against future famines by 
having a complete scheme of" Public "Works prepared, 
and also an organization for famine relief carefully 
matured and ready to be put into action the moment 
an emergency arises. This has already been done for 
Bombay 

He considers canals and railways the best works to 
carry out as safeguards from famine. By carrying out 
these in famine times, these inevitable natural calami¬ 
ties are converted into means for increasing the pros¬ 
perity of the country. 

He thinks that the famine of 1876-77 in Bombay 
was successfully dealt with on these principles, and 
that the Government dul not lose its money, and also 
did not lose its peoples' lives. 

At the same time he notes two things: — 

(1 ) That no previous preparation can be of any use 
if the head of the administration takes a different view, 
and will not carry it out vigorously. 

(2.) All famines produce new phenomena, apd mistakes 
will generally be made in dealing with wna? is novel. 

He thinks that no famine can be successfully dealt 
with, unless village relief is mos b elaborately and painfully 
carried out. This is both difficult and expensive, but 
nevertheless it is quite indispensable—the sine qua non 
of all relief operations. 

Again, the people will not be collected on large 
relief works as long as any hope of a rainfall continues. 
If the rain fails m June, July, and August, starvation 
will appear, bat the people will hang abont their 
villages until October passes, and still there is no rain. 
So that November arrives before the largo works can 
be opened. 

He is in favour of vigorous legislation (1) to empower 
the magistrates to coerce the starving people for their 
good, and to make them obey orders; and (2) to enable 


the municipalities and towns to tax themselves to raise 
fnnds for relief, or to enable the Government to do it 
when they fail. Legislation may also deal with immi¬ 
grants from native states. 

He approves of the division of labonr thus : the 
Public Works Department officers to manage all relief- 
works as far as possible and the Civil officers to manage 
village inspection and relief, the classifying of appli¬ 
cants and the forwarding of them to (1) relief-works, 
(2) hospitals, (3) poor-houses, according to their con¬ 
dition. 

With regard to taxation for famines, he is strongly in 
favour of taxation by Presidencies. He thinks that to 
tax smaller areas, e.g. a famine area or a district where 
a famine occurs, would be logically unjustifiable. But 
a tax on a Presidency is wholesome in checking the 
tendency of local public opinion to advocate extravagant 
views as to expenditure on relief. 

He is totally averse from remissions of the land 
revenue. He would admit suspensions. But in the 
first place he holds that the revenue-payers are not tho 
class most afflicted by famine, who are rather the day 
labourers and artizans, and secondly, Government can¬ 
not afford both to give up its revenue and pay for 
relief. And as the assessments are made on the 
principle that the revenue is a moderate rent-charge 
on an average crop, it is unreasonable to ask Govern¬ 
ment to saciifice its revenue m a bad year, when it 
claims nothing extra from the large profits of a good one. 

Besides canals and railways, ho especially insists on 
the preservation of foreHts and reboisement. Firstly, 
because he is convinced that even if forests do not 
promote condensation of rain, they retain and distribute 
moisture in a beneficial way, and secondly, because if 
the country were re-clothed with woods, a supply of 
wood for fuel would be available, and the manure now 
usefor fuel could he returned to the land, and the 
deterioration of soil checked. 


Mr. J. JB. Peile, 17th September 1878 —I will first say 
what I think the practical course as to the treatment of 
the subject of famines and then say something about 
the general advancement of the people of India. 

I think it is advisable to begin by defining the area 
we have to deal with, and thus simplifying our task and 
bringing it within limits. 

I do not know how l’ar this can be done elsewhere. 
It can be done satisfactorily in Bombay. 

This presidency is a long strip of coast from Sind to 
Canara. with a second and third line of districts inland 
above the ghuts. The coast rainfall increases con¬ 
tinuously from 8 inches average fall at Karachi to 73 at 
Bombay, and 152 m C'annra, Sind has so little rain 
that it cannot depend on the monsoon for cultivation 
But it has the Indus, fed by Himalayan snows and over¬ 
flowing yearly. This inundation practically puts Sml 
out of danger of famine, and we may dismiss it. Next 
come Kutch and Kattywar, liable to famine, but owned 
by rich Native Chiefs, and very accessible by sea. With 
vigorous political officers they should always tide easily 
over a year of famine, using the Chiefs’ cash balances 
for relief works. Then we come to Guzerat, prosperous 
and not in the past much punished by famine. It 
needs, however, some attention Then comes the Con- 
can Coast, practically safe from famine—rainfall heavy. 
So also a strip of country along the top of the ghats. 
But inland from the ghats comes a dry belt where the 
rainfall is small and uncertain—the famine area of 
1876-77, and of many a previous scarcity. This is the 
tract we have specially to protect—the East Deccan. 
1 believe that beyond our border still east, the rainfall 
is heavier and more regular. 

I would prepare for future famines by treating this 
tract as the Prussians treat a country on which they are 
going to conduct a campaign. We have aleady in our 
pigeon-holes a complete scheme of irrigation projects 
for this tract, and a special map showing them; also 
roposals for the extra railways needed There must 
e added to these careful instructions f nr famine-officers, 
for relief works, poorhouses and hospitals : tho res¬ 
pective duties of Public Works Department and Civil 
officers being defined.- rates of wages: scale of diet 
amount of work to be exacted, and so on. When a 
famine comes, put on every competent English officer 
available, and let them work strictly by their orders 
The Civil officers will traverse the villages, register 
applicants send the able-bodied to relief-works, and the 
feeble to hospitals. The Public Works Department 


officers will organize the people on works. Bee them 
aid, exact the prescribed tasks, and have each his 
ospital attached to the work for the sick. I believe 
that rigid organization, intelligently and actively 
woi-ked, on the principle of supporting but not attracting 
the starring people, will give the best result at least 
cost. I would legislate to give powers to deal with 
people unable to support themselves as seems necessary, 
and perhaps to enable Government to tax towns for 
their own starving people- possibly even to control 
private charity, hut this last I doubt 

This may seem somewhat hard, but I fear it is 
necessary to be hard, to save tho public purse and to 
defeat fraud and imposition. The great thing is to 
begin ni time. And I think the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment should take the people on large works as soon as 
organisation is 'necessary. Our Civil officers can he most 
efficient m visiting villages, selecting subjects for the 
relief-work, or the hospital, and so on. 

In Bombay we have a system which gives us a great 
knowledge of tho people and what is going on among 
them, as there is an intelligent official who can write a, 
deal- report in every village, who also keeps n complete 
set of registers and statistical returns and is in constant 
communication with the Mamlutdar; while the assis¬ 
tant collectors are m their talukaa eight months of the 
year, always among the people. 

No doubt the difficulty of thus preparing for a cam¬ 
paign may be much greater elsewhere, e g., in Madras. 
And you may not agree about taking the people from 
their homes. It is contrary to all their instincts, and 
in many ways an evil, but I believe it is a less evil than 
the hopeless and costly task of relieving them solely in 
their villages. 

And now t,o pass from the occasional short and sharp 
campaign of a famine to the larger question of the per¬ 
manent condition of the people—how they may accu¬ 
mulate resources, so as to be able to hear one year of 
famine without falling on the Government funds. 

We have to effect this on an area with the lowest find 
most capricious rainfall in the Presidency, a wretchedly 
poor soil, and a population used to a very low s tandard of 
life, and enslaved to its money-lenders. We have pre¬ 
sumed too much on the capacity of this poor class to 
raise their own status by intelligent exertion. We have 
ut them into an independent position (their lands 
eing made heritable and transferable property on re¬ 
gular payment of a low fixed rent charge) m the hope 
that they would profit by the strict limitation of the 
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Government rights Buck woodsmen would have pro- 
filed But after a long trial, some vicissitudes, and at 
least one fine chance of prosperity, we find these pea¬ 
sants deeper in debt than ever, and mobbing then 1 
village capitalists. They wero not, it seems, capable of 
safely using the rights given them, because they earned 
responsibilities, especially that of foresight, to make a 
good season cover a bad one, and to keep out of the 
tiahukar's hands and clear of the Civil Court’s decrees. 
This is easily tested by comparing Native States. There 
the tenant pays at least double what the Khnlsa tenant 
pays in ordinary years, and yet there is no pressure, 
discontent, or rioting Why P Because, (1) the rent 
vanes with the year, (2) the native chief recognizes m 
his tenant a valuable chattel, and will not let him be 
pressed by the Sahnkar or the Civil Court. 

To some extent, therefore, I think we have to retrace 
our steps, and revert to paternal or sympathetic treat¬ 
ment of a class so low in the scale of intelligence and 
standard of life as the Deccan ryot, 

I think it is a good idea to make each village account¬ 
ant a notary, require all loans and mortgages to or by 
cultivators to be executed before him. and make him 
keep each tenant’s debt account, and hold him re¬ 
sponsible that it is kept fairly. I think the Bombay 
village accountants can do this. I hope the Civil 
Judges everywhere, without special legislation, will 
recognize the duty of going into claims of fcSahukars 
against ryots, unravelling them, and giving equitable 
decrees, to be mercifully carried out. 

As to taccavi, I don't think more can he done than 
has been done here, perhaps something may, to bring 
the idea closer to the tenant’s mind But the rules 
are already wonderfully attractive. They would tempt 
anybody but a Deccan ryot. 

If we had but a substantial middlo class A Govern¬ 
ment has a hard time which is landlord as well as rHer 

There is just the same difficulty about public works 
and agricultural improvements. 'No doubt wc must go 
on with them. But how simple it would all ho with a 
race of substantial yeomen, competing for the land, and 
putting all their capital and brains into making the 
Lest of it. 

As to the laud revenue, it would be against tho whole 
idea of the Bombay settlement either to remit largely or 
to have a fluctuating assessment. Our- officers say, if 
we take a mere quit-rent on a good or even fair crop, 
how can we be asked to give up our assessment on a bad 
one. The system assumes that a tenant will bo provi¬ 
dent enough to make a good year cover a bad one ; but 
he is not, and so he goes to the Saliukar and is rumed. 
We try to get intelligence and forethought from an 
ignorant barbarian and fail. The Indian ryot prefers 
to have his share of what there is, be it small or largo. 
If we hold to our system, I hope at least we shall avoid 
sudden great enhancements in future on such a falla¬ 
cious basis as a rise in prices. 


T should like to see less food grain and more export¬ 
able produce, And certainly, as you say, more Diana. 
faetures. I don’t know what we are to do with oar 
increasing millions, if we don’t establish industries. 

Education, of course will help, in a century or two. 
But I fear we have made mistakes there also. My term 
of service as Director was one of disappointment to mo. 
Somehow the higher education was alienated from the 
nation, and those who obtain it, seem singularly inapt 
to return its benefits to their countrymen. Again, the 
want of a middle-class in the Mofussil. Bombay city is 
not in India. 

I am m favour of an insolvency law. But as to 
preventing’ the alienation of land, 1 am leas certain It 
wonld involve many evils— e.rj., bolstering up a bad im- 
pecunious cultivator, who would be hotter as a day 
labourer 

Reduction of expenditure, certainly. It must he 
possible to say, we will give so much to oach depart¬ 
ment, and this shall not bo exceeded. As to taxation, 
I share tho opinion of many here, who regret the 
abolition TfDhe income tax, which with a high minimum 
taxable income would touch tboso who pay far less than 
they should for the ponco and order they thrive on, and 
winch can be raised to meet an emergency without 
extra cost for collection. Of course it may be said that 
it is a dangerous weapon in the hands of a rash 
financier. 

You will, I am Bure,he interested when you study 
tho system in Bombay by which the officials know the 
people, as it sooms to mo satisfactory. And tho organi¬ 
zation fur famine work has also been carried on to a 
very fair completeness. But I will not say more ; both 
from want of space and because I do not wish to appear 
t as a pnrtizan of Bombay arrangements, when I must 
confess myself still inexperienced in those of other 
provinces. 

The above remarks arc sadly crude and meagre. I 
am sensible that they are hardly full enough to express 
my meaning, but I shall hope to amplify them in con¬ 
versation, and 1 will bo careful to have all the papers 
needful to set forth our system completely for com¬ 
parison with others. 

I think that the answers to the questions will bo most 
useful for this purpose. 

Yesterday I had a long consultation with the Go. 
vemor on various famine topics 1 had noted. He 
showed mo your letter to him, and at tho close of our 
discussion asked me to send to you a brief statement of 
liis views, which I enclose on a separate paper. He says 
ha will write to you shortly, and that ho proposes, to 
give us a minute on the principal points I consulted 
him upon, which be will prepare in October, When he 
gets a little leisure at Mebablesliwar. You will find 
much of his conclusions in his Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay Famine Minutes. 
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VI.—HEMORAND UM ON PRIVATE RELIEF IN THE MADRAS FAMINE. 


By Jfr IF, Bighy, C.I E , the Ifontnary Secretary, Indian Fa in! no Fell/ Fund, 1878-1879. 


It seems to me that there are three aspects in which 
this question should be looked at if all the advantages 
possible are to he obtained from the experience of the 
(nearly) two years during which the Comm.'liirs of the 
Famine Fund of 1877-78 have been working. The 
three points I should like to discuss, or have discussed 
at length, are : I.— The circuuistimces under whteh 
Private Ohm it 1 / in 1877 e"„ie to htl-o apart in Belief 
operations unexampled (in extent) in previous Paulines; 
II.— The uinde adopted of Distribution of Funds, anil 
III— Can Private Charity (m view of Lite Viceroy's 
Despatch of December 21, 1877) play any pa.H in Fnturo 
Faro me i ? 

The first point to be noticed is, 

1.—Tire circuiistances under which Private Charity in 

1S77 CAltE TO TAKE A TAUT IN E.ELIET OPERATIONS. 

■When the famine first declared itself, private charity 
was prompt to take a part in helping to relieve distress. 
The efforts then made, which efforts were fitful and 
unsatisfactory in their working, were, however, checked 
by Government, and almost entirely ceased. I may 
now take up the narrative as it relates to the period 
when it was feared that the South-West Monsoon of 
1877 would prove a failure. The narrative is as 
follows :—• 

“ A general meeting of the Directors of the Morn-gar 
" Choultry at Madras, sitting in a small dark room in. 
“ which the meetings are generally held, had in the 
“ month nf Jnly 1877, concluded its business and was 
‘‘ about to break up, when the Chairman, Deputy 
“ Surge on-General van Somuron, was asked, ‘ Is there 
" 1 not a Minute from one of the Directors to be 
“ ' read 1 ’ 

'■ 'Oh! yes,' replied Dr. vanSomevon, ‘Mr. Kxish- 
“ ' nama (Jharriar has sent a Minute about the high- 
“ ' caste poor, who, he says, are suffering greatly from 
“ “ high prices, and who will die rather than go into 
'■ 1 relief camps, or receive cooked food, and suggesting 
‘ “ that the Choultry should undertake the support of 

“ ‘ such.’ 

“ ' We can do nothing for them.’ remarked a Director. 
“ ' Our means are already straitened We shall need 
“ ‘ helping ourselveH.' 

“ ‘Perhaps we had hotter forward the Minute to 
" 1 Government, and leave the authorities to deal with 
'■ 'it,' said the Chairman 

“ This was agreed to, and the subject disposed of, so 
“ far as the Choultry was concerned 

“ By tlie time that the Minute reached the Governor 
“ m Council, distress had intensified, the south-west 
“ monsoon persistently holding off. His Grace and 
“ the members of Government had been brought face 
“ to face with much suffering consequent upon hnth 
“ prices ; the suggestion from the Choultry, therefore 
“ received prompt attention The authorities saw 
‘ 1 plmnlythat they could not deal with lower middle class 
*' distress; it was uiOTe than they could do to gxapplc 
“ with absolute destitution. It was, therefore, resolved 
“ to revive the plan proposed m tlie previous February 
‘ ’ by Mr. Bin-rows, President of the Municipal Gom- 
“ mission, and relieve tho distressed through com- 
“ mittees formed of the Commissioners. Also, as a 
“ part of this scheme, it was determined to change the 
“ policy hitherto adopted, and instead of deprecating 
“ public subscriptions, to ask for them, for every rupee 
“ contributed Government giving another. A grievous 
11 mistake was made at the outset in the mode adopted 
“ to appeal to the public for aid. Municipalities are 
“ now institutions in India, mainly noteworthy for 
■“ harassing the people m the persons of the tax; col- 
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“ lector and the saitilury inspector Thu yoke Is borne 
“ uneasily, and a scheme floated bv such an agency is 
“ doomed to grudging support A meeting of tho 
“ Commissioners was held to determine upon the steps 
“ to be taken to meet the views of Government, which 
'■ had been communicated Conversation was sonie- 
“ what desultory, hut some definite arrangements were 
“ made (1) a central committee was iurmed, which 
‘ representatives non were to ho asked to join, (2) it 
“ was agreed that divisional committees should be ap- 
“ pointed at a meeting to be held on the Saturday 
“ following, July 28; (3) subscriptions wore to be 
“ invited. 

‘' On July 28, a meeting largely attended was held. 
“ It was then stated that it was intended to confine the 
“ proposed relief to the actual residents, and not to 
“ ‘wanderers’ daily arriving in the town; to those 
“ who were unable to avail themselves of the relief 
'■ provided through the present system, and those who 
from self-respect or other causes, wore prevented 
“ from going to the camps; as well as providing An¬ 
other poor who, if not afforded unmodiate relief, 
would die of starvation. Certain rules had been 
“ framed, and related principally to matters of routine. 

One anna money-payment would be made to every 
‘ 1 adult, and six pies to every child, to be given daily by 
“ one of the members of the committee. TIuh was sub- 
“ sequently altered to weekly payments—eight annus 
“ to an adult, four to a child 

“ After eight 1 committees had been appointed, for 
“ the several divisions of tho town, aggregating nearly 
“ two hundred gentlemen, it was decided that an 
" appeal for subscriptions should be made in the city. 

“ It was subsequently ascertained privately that, 
if solicited. Ins Grace the Governor would not be 
“ aveiso to presiding over a public meeting, whence an 
“ appeal might be made to England. The following 
“ resolution was therefore prepared (by Ml- Digby) for 
“ submission to a meeting of the central committee, 
which was called for Tuesday evening, July 30 ■—. 
‘ That the Central Committee of town l-cliof for 
1 Madras arrange for a public meeting being bekl at 
‘an early dato in the Banqueting Hall, over which 
“ ‘ his Grace the Governor bo asked to preside. That 
‘ at this meeting resolutions he submitted which shall 
" ' show the extent of distress throughout the Pre- 
” ‘ sideiicy, and that the aid of the communities of 
Calcutta, and other Indian cities where no abnormal 
“ 1 distress is being experienced, be sought. Also that 
‘ the Lord Mayor of London and the English Cham- 
’ ‘ ' bers of Commerce be communicated with, and that 
“ ‘ the India Office be naked to place all available 
‘ communications regarding the famine at the service 
‘ | oi the English press. That as the Local Government 
“ 1 undertake to keep the people alive, as far as possible, 
‘it be suggested, that the funds raised in. England 
‘ and elsewhere be employed in supplementing 
‘ Government aid, and in px-oviding implements 
‘for agriculture and seed-corn for sowing, during 
!I ‘ the approaching north-cast monsoon season ’ 

A great many obstacles to the calling of the meet. 

(( iuif were raised, but after much difficulty they were 
1 ‘ overcome, and the resolution, with some slight amend, 
“ ment, was passed 

“ Three days later a meeting, which has now become 
*‘ a prominent feature m Southern Indian history, from 
" the consequences which ensued from it, was held in 


1 For seven months these committees laboured most 
zealously in the various divisions, personally distiibuting week 
by week the dole provided. The work was arduous, but it was 
most cheerfully done. 

Q 
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“ the Banqueting Sail, Madras, -under the^ biasidency 
•< ol his Grace the Governor, and an appeal was 
“ telegraphed to the Lord Mayor of London and the 
“ chief municipal functionaries through The Times 
“ newspaper 

“The following resolutions were unanimously 
*' adopted;— 

“ I. That the increasing severity of the distress 
“ arising from the famine necessitates an 
“ appeal to public churiLy. 

1 ‘ II. That with the viow of obtaining the aid referred 
“ to m the first resolutiou, the Lord Mayors of 
“ London, York, and Dublin, the Mayors of 
“ Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Man- 
“ Chester, the Lord Provosts of Edinburgh, 

“ Glasgow, and the Communities of Calcutta 
“ and other cities and stations of India, and 
“ the editor of The Times, London, be at once 
“ informed by telegraph, and more fully by 
“ letter, of the urgent necessity which exists 
“ for assistance, and be solicited to adopt such 
“ measures as they may think most suitable 
“ for making the condition of the Presidency 
“ known to the public 

“ III. That the existing Town Relief Committee with 
“ its Divisional Committees he requested to 
“ continue in office, and that a Central Com- 
“ mittee ho formed to undertake the general 
“ management of the Pauline Relief Pund. 

“ A committee of about fifty gentlemen was ap- 
“ pointed, and a meeting was held on August 6th, in the 
“ Magistrate’s Court at Egmoro Sir Willi a,tn 
“ Robinson was elected chairman, and Mr. Digby 
“ honorary secretary. An Executive Committee, con- 
“ sistmg of twelve European and Native gentlemen, was 
“ appointed, and the form of appeal, which should be 
“ addressed to England, was decided upon 

“ On July 28th, the Governor had written j ‘ I can 
“ 'see no possible l'eason why private charity should 
“ 'not be called m aid of the dire distress at the iircsent 
“ ‘ time, in clothing the naked and housing the homo- 
“ ‘ less There is open, alas, an ample field for the 
“ ' most liberal efforts of charity in England and here.” 

“ In India the response which was made to tho 
“ appeal for subscriptions was very pleasing. The 
“ first notable sum received came with such prompti- 
“ tude that good heart was at onco put in nil interested 
“ m the movement Acting on a telegraphic account 
“ of the. meeting in Madras, which was published in 
“ The Tunes of India, the Government of Baroda 
“ telegraphed a donation o£ Rs 10,000. The Prime 
“ Minister of Baroda, Sir Madava Row, li c si., was a 
“ native of Madras, and had not forgotten, in his 
“ elevation, the scene of his early struggles It was 
“ hoped that the example of Baroda would he generally 
“ followed in India, and that in the great cities 
“ meetings would lie held and subscription lists opened. 
“ But a difficulty soon occurred, tho first sign of which 
“ was indicated by Mr. L. C. Probyn, Accountant- 
“ General of Madras. Writing to the honorary secretary 
“ of the Famine Fund Committee, on August 13th, Mr. 
“ Probyn stated that he thought the objects for which 
“ contributions were asked should be more precisely 
“ defined. He said;—‘ It would, of course, be useless 
" ‘ for private subscribers to compete with G-overnmont 
“ 1 in this matter, or to attempt to set up ail indepen- 
41 ‘dent agency, and I gather it was not the wish of 
“ ‘ the meeting that this should he done But people, 
“ ‘perhaps less interested in the matter than I am, 
“ ‘ will, I think, very likely refuse their subscriptions 
‘ on the grounds that they aro asked to undertake the 
" 1 work which Government has already undertaken, 
" ‘ and for which doubtless the Indian taxpayers will 
‘ eventually have to pay.’ 

“ The subject had engaged the most anxious con¬ 
sideration of the Committee, who were fully alive to 
“ tbe impolicy of clashing m any way with Govcrment 
“ forms of relief No definite rules of relief had, 
however, been formulated, at the immediate outset 
" °f operations, hut it was clearly understood that the 
! money snhacribed would he expended in aiding thaso 
whom Government organisations could not reach. 
“ There was no wish or intention in any form to 
attempt to relieve those classes for whom the 
| authorities had made themselves responsible. The 
Committee looked upon themselves as occupy-in 0, a 
lf position analogous to that of the Red Cross Society 
t, campaign. The organisation of armies 

ii v states provided medical officers and am- 

bulances, but when a battle occurred, it was always 
found that there was more than enough work for both 


“ official and voluntary modical men and nurses. The 
“ famine had already shown that, boyond the limits 
“ which the most philanthropic government, must be 
“ careful not to overstep, there were multitudes who 
“ needed a helping hand, extended to them to prevent 
“ them sinking into hopeless poverty; there were 
“ hundreds of thousands of others who, when rains 
“ came, would need assistance in the provision of grain 
“ for sowing, in aid towards purchasing oxen and 
“ ploughs for preparing the land, and thatch for the 
“ roofs of their houses. Those views were formulated. 

“ in a series of resolutions passed at a meeting of the 
“ General Committee held on August 24. They wore 
“ as follows :— 

“ (1). Contribution in aid of Local Committees for 
“ relief of necessitous poor not reached by 
“ Government aid 

“ (2) Contribution towards the care of destitute 
“ children in (a) orphanages; and in (6) day 
“ nurseries; and the like. 

“ (3). Providing clotliBS for destitute women and 
‘ji, r-hildren. 

“ (4). And to make allotments towards any other 
,r> special objects which seem to come within 
“ the scope and ability of tlio fund. 

“ It bad also been determined that committees 
“ should bo formed in all tho districts affected by 
“ famine, in accordance with a resolution which set 
“ forth that 1 Collectors and European and Native 
“ 'gentlemen in tho disl/reBBed districts be requested 
“ ‘to form thomselvoa into Local Committees for the 
“ ‘ distribution of such aid as it may bo m the power 
“ ‘ of the General Relief Committee to place at 
“ ‘ their disposal.’ Circulars were addressed to all the 
“ affected places with most unsatisfactory results. 
>“ The Government of India had adopted an attitude 
“ towards the fund which absolutely paralysed all the 
“ efforts which the Committee woro making. Jn India 
“ the Government is all in all. _ Any effort upon which 
“ the authorities look depreciatingly, or to which tlioy 
“ give doubtful support, withers as though Bmitton 
“ with a plague. In the present instanou, however, all 
“ effort was not checked, as the supremo aiul local 
“ Governments were at variance; the minor gods on 
“ the spot were propitious; it was only the occupants 
“ of the far-olf Olympus who were opposed (under a 
“ slight misapprehension of existing circumstances) to 
“ private chanty being exorcised. Some people there 
“ were who dared consequences, and five Mofnssil 
“ Committees were formed during tho month of 
“ August. But, generally Hpoaking, tho movement 
“ hung fire. The way in which tho misunderstanding 
“ between Simla ail'd Madras became public was 
“ this .—• 

“ In common with oLhor Indian cities, in regions 
“ whore famine did not exist, the authorities ill 
“ Calcutta had been asked to convene a meeting of tho 
“ citizens, and ask for subscriptions. No response was 
“ made to this appeal for a while. Neither was any 
“ reply vouchsafed by tliD members ol' tho Supreme 
“ Government at Simla, of whom subscriptions wore 
“ asked. In a somewhat circuitous maiiiior it 
“ soon oozed out that the Viceroy and his Council wore 
“ not woll pleased with the action which had been 
“ taken in Madras. The public meeting in the 
“ Banqueting Hall and tho appeal to England were 
“ looked upon as tho acts of the Government of 
“ Madras, who were represented by a Journal which 
“ professed to speak the mind of the Government of 
“ India, as being in open revolt against their 
“ superiors They were also charged with acting in- 
“ suoordinately m not asking permission of Lord 
‘ ‘ Lytton to make the appeal; and further, in 
“ making it they had virtually confessed the inability 
“ of the authorities to cope with the disaster. It was 
“ a confession of defeat, a surrondor by a General of 
“ Division when the Commander-in-Chief had no 
“ thought of surrender, but believed his forces capable 
“ of overcoming all difficulties. This reasoning was 
“ fallacious, hut for a time was very powerful. The 
" action that had been taken was not tho action of 
“ the Government of Madras, who it was felt by the 
“ chief movers in the matter could not as a govern. 
“ ment appeal to the people of England or of any other 
“ country for assistance. But it was felt that the 
“ people of Southern India could open commumca- 
“ tions with the people of England, and that snch a 
“ course would be right and proper. The movement, 
“ in its conception and carrying out, as has already 
“ been shown, was entirely non-official, and the 
“ Governor of Madras was asked to preside over the 
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“ proposed meeting, not ns Governor, bnfc as the chief 
'■ citizen of the Presidency, ’who, from, his position, 
“ was peculiarly acquainted with the need that was 
“ alleged to exist, and who would be able to give such 
“ tidings as would carry weight. Vet further, not 
“ supposing for one moment that their desire to ally 
'■ themselves with the Government could he mis- 
“ interpreted into antagonism to the supreme 
“ authorities, it never entered the minds of the pro- 
" inoters of tho movement to ash the Viceroy’s coon- 
“ tonalife, which was assumed as certain to be rendered. 
“ It must, however, he conceded that there is some- 
thing to be said from the point of view of the 
‘' Government of India, the ineinhcrs of which were 
“ made by the appeal to appeal wanting in a due 
“ appreciation of tho facts. What reasons Lord 
“ Lytton aud lus Councillors hud to urge for their 
“ action will appear in cine course. 

“ The vague and unautliciiticated statements which 
“ had been current for some time were confirmed 
“ towards the end of tho month, and, just before the 
*' Viceroy left Simla, by circumstances which trans- 
“ pirod in Calcutta. A meeting was held 3M*ho tiouse 
“ of Sir llichard Garth, Chief Justice of TJcngal, at 
“ Calcutta, to consider measures to he adopted towards 
“ raising public subscriptions in aid of the distress 
existing m .Southern India. The effort had a wet 
“ blanket thrown upon it at the beginning by Sir 
“ Bichard Garth stating that since the invitations had 
“ been issued he had received a communication from 
“ the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the effect that 
“ the Government of India was not desirous that any 
“ action should he taken in the matter by private 
“ agency at present, as the Government felt quite eon- 
‘' fident of being able to deal witli the sufferers by the 
famine satisfactorily. It was also urged that as Her 
Majesty and the Secretary of State had sanctioned'* 
the d.esiie of the Viceroy that, the resources of the 
“ Empire should ha placed unreservedly at the disposal 
" of the Government of India for famine purposes, 
nothing need he done nt present, and nothing was 
“ done ’’ 1 6 

Whilst feeling was thus being aroused and ex¬ 
pressed, tho executive committee of the reliof fund, 

“ satisfied as to the necessity for their action, had 
“ bated ‘not a jot of heart or hope,’ but had con- 
tinuuil appealing for subscriptions, meeting claims 
“ tor aid, and laying the foundations of a widespread 
“ scheme of relief to extend wherever distress existed 
“ in India. 

“ As the tune approached for His Excellency’s 
“ arrival m Madras, there was much interest as to tho 
course His Excellency would adopt towards a move- 
“ ment which had by this time given promise of 
“ attaining great proportions. 

'"On the morning after the Viceroy’s arrival m 
iL Madras, in a semi-official manner the honorary score* 

\ committee had interviews with Colonel O, 

;; T - Borne, private score!ary, and other merubcis of 
i( the T ieeroy's staff, and it was understood that Lord 
Lytton would be willing to meet the committee and 
lt discuss with them the question of piivate subserip- 
(i tions and the scope for private charity. A. statement 
‘‘ oi this fact was ' circulated ’ during the day to mem. 
ft hers ot the executive, who were to meet that evening 
m due course, that they might become acquainted 
' with the business for consideration 'With one ex- 
if ception, all the members who saw the notice were 
‘ t favour of an interview which, it was hoped, 

, would do away with the misunderstanding that 
existed. But when the committee met in the even- 


.- 1 , “I’lilinmiiiiratwl " im’iwrniih to tho Culmitta Emjliihman Kim 
lie Wlmnw details ol tho meeting —“At tho piivate meetmc 
heht by spi'ci.it umtiiuon ;:t the luiusc ot Sit Richard Garth on 
SatuLduy iittOTimon to lonsiilcr what monsuus sliuuld ho adopted 
townnli raising pufilie MiWnpUows for tho roller of tho suflemv tr om 

p,nteoTm^omp‘'l Ut ^' V '^ ll ’ dl ' V l , ; ’ by the circular ol the com- 

mittee appointed by the public liieeuiir: lately held at Madras al! 
im imo?,, the fdiiniiuuity were repn-rntoil. Sir Riclmrd Garthopened 
Rwd I» 'f meotnnr by explaining that since the invitation had 
OmniniDr to tho o £ L ' om nmincatii,ii noni tile Lieutenant- 

e f'^diatthc fioienuuent oi India mis not desirous 
that any notion should he taken m the matter by private a-Lncy at 
|£tlithe^being able to deal 
SJi Pvnvrls.nVTil,!/S® famine Matl sfuctorily. Seveial gentlemen pie- 
t llL,J lhe, f V10 "s on the subject. But. it aiineunner to 

If a 

sifme time! i^wais 1 daeided to ihlruiafco < to t thc^upporpiiB , of the^iiioverrieiit 

ra: s® ana tu " * 


“ mg a (’’fferent spirit was evinced. This will appear 
“ from - following piassagea extracted from Ho. 1 of 
“ the ' Weekly Statements ’ of the Famine Gomrnit- 
“ tee :— 

“ ‘ The following telegrams from London wore 
“ ‘ read — 

“ ‘ Prom Loud M iyor, dated August 37. 

“ ‘ Twenty thousand pounds further herewith. Tele- 
“ ‘ gram in to-day’s Tims from Calcutta deprecating 
" ‘ private efforts as Government will do all necessary, 
“ 1 injurious. How does your Grace propose to dis- 
“ ‘ tribute our fund P During last famine a local com- 
*’ ‘ mittee whs appointed.’ 

“ ‘ From Sir Hatiiasikl Eotuschied, dated 
‘ ‘ ‘ August 27. 

“ ‘ By desire of Lord Mayor remit through Chartered 
“ ‘ Mercantile Bunk further twenty thousand pounds. 
“ 1 Times states this morning from Calcutta Govern- 
“ ‘ ment deprecates private charity. Unless officially 
" ‘ contradicted will prevent further subscriptions.’ 

‘‘ It was resolved that the following telegram bo at 
“ ‘ once sent to the Lord Mayor of London .-— 

“ ‘ Action Supreme Government unacconntahle. 
“ ‘ Here notorious no Government efforts can roach 
" ‘ certain distressed classes, jirivate agency can Cen- 
“ ‘ tral Committee Madras manages fund, controlling 
“ ‘ local committees interior. Operations quite distinct 
" ' from Government, not conflicting but supple- 
" ‘ mentaiy. Large funds urgently required, delay 
“ ‘ disastrous.’ 

“ An entry in the minute book of the committee 
“ shows that a telegram of the same purport as those 
“ from the Lord. Mayor and Sir Nathaniel Bothschild 
“ had been received by a firm in Madras. 

‘4>The Viceroy and the Duke having boon made no- 
“ quainted with these circumstances, met, and diH- 
“ cussed the question in all its bearings till long after 
midnight, the outcome being a message to the Lord 
Mayor from the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
“ couched in the following terms ‘ Message from the 
11 1 committee this evening went without approval, before 
‘ I had opportunity of conferring with tho Viceroy on 
‘ the subject of The Ti mes’ report respecting statement 
“ 'at Calcutta to which you refer. Viceroy entirely 
‘ ‘ ‘ concurs that every facility be afforded to contribu- 
“ 1 tions of jirivate chnnty towards relieving those cases 
“ ‘of distress among the famine stricken people of 
‘ South India which Government organisation does 
“ ‘not propose to, and cannot nndeitako to meet, but 
“ ‘ was, and is, averse to Government calling meetings 
“ ‘for levying subscriptions liom Indian people who 
‘ may have to bear heavy famine taxation. Hence 
" 'probable origin of report, Funds will be managed 
“ ‘ by a central relief committee at Madras, and local 
‘' ‘ committees, and not applied to relief of that dia- 
'■ ‘tress winch Govcrumeut, by providing work and 
‘village relief can meet’ A cojiy of this message 
*' was forwarded to tho executive committee next morn- 
‘‘ ing. The Mansion House committee managed tneiv 
share m the unfortunate difl'crence very skilfully, and 
“ served to allay the suspicion which was being aroused 
" in ^ England that disputation and wraiigliiig were 
“ going on m India. 

“ Three days later m a Gazette of India Extmordi. 

“ nary, aimonncing tho new arrangements made for 
“ tho campaign, two letters appeared, Nos. 772 and 77,1 
“ Governor General’s camp, August 31st 1877. 
c " The reply of the Government of Madras to a letter 
“ sent to them by the Governor-General wna prompt 
“ and effective in showing that the relict movement 
“ was not an official one It ran aa follows (being 
“ signed by Mr Gnrstiu, Secrotary to the Fainiuo 
“ Department):—‘I am directed to acknowledge re- 
“ t ‘ ceipl of your letter of the 1st instant. Ho. 77ti, and 
“ f° state that the Madras Government have taken no 
‘ part in tbs matter of applying to tho public for sub- 
“ 1 soriptions m aid of famine relief, although, at the 
" ‘ request of the citizens of Madras, the head of the 
“ ‘ .Government consented to preside at a public meet- 
“ 1 iug convened by the sheriff to consider tho 
“ ‘ advisability of appealing to England for such aid. 

‘ I am to add that your letter will he communi. 

“ * cated at once to the general committe of theMach-as 
e ‘ ‘ Famine Belief Fund, with whom rests the duty of 
“ ' administering the funds raised, with an intimation 
“ ‘ that the officers of Government in their official 
“ ‘ capacity will nowhere he allowed to he disbursers of 
“ ‘ any funds which may he placed at the committee’s 

Q 2 
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< disposal, although the Government has no reason to 
■ D „il-,r,=P that the committee are relying on the 
nf State establishments for the admimstra- 


“ ' agency ...- 

“ 1 turn of their private funds. _ 

.. referred to the relief committee the corres- 

«• pondence iras simply acknowledged with an °user- 
>■ vatinn that the committee note the remark ot 
• i Government, that Government servants in their 
“ official capacity will not he permitted to dispense 
“ the funds of the committee, and that the wishes ot 
>• the Government will bo carefully observed. 

“ As soon as money had been received m large sums 
•> the claims of other parts of India outside the Madras 
i ■ Presidency were considered. Early in September a 
“ grant of one lakh of rupees was made to Mysore, 

“ a i lr [ half a lakh to the Doccan and Kliandeish Goin- 
“ mittee at Bombay. Willingness was also expressed 
11 to send aid to Hyderabad, but Sir Richard Meade, 

“ the Kesident. after conferring with Sir Salar Jnn^, 

“ came to the conclusion that assistance was not needed 
11 Grants were made on two occasions to Sir Henry 
<■ Daly for distribution to famine-stricken people in 
Central India. 

“ With the month nf September a new departure 
“ was made by the committee in the direction of more 
" efficiently and widely disbursing the funds which had 
tl been entrusted to them Owing to various causes 
** the process of forming committees in the Molussil 
“ was very slow, and it was determined to send two 
“ gentlemen—one north, the other south—into the 
“ districts for the purpose of reporting upon the state 
“ of affairs and forming committees. The delegates 
“ chosen were the Rev. J M Strachan, M.D., of the 
“ S.P.G. Mission, and F Rowlandson, Esq. a solicitor 
“ of Madras. Their travelling expenses were provided 
“ for, and an honorarium of Rupees 1.000 pel month 
“ each was accorded. The instructions given to^the 
“ delegates were that they ware to organize, as tic as 
“ possible, local committees m different parts of the 
“ various distressed districts, to he in direct com- 
“ munieatioii with the General Famine Relief 
“ Committee at Madras for distribution of famine 
" funds. Also to organize special agencies where local 
“ committees could not ho formed, or sub-agencies were 
“ likely to be more efficient. 

rl They were reminded that 1 the fund was designed 
“ ‘ to relieve the necessitous poor whom Government 
“ ‘ cannot or do not reach, and care is necessary to 
“ ' avoid even indirect interference with Government 
“ ' operations. Under the above designation may be 
“ 1 included those who are not ordinarily reckoned 
“ 1 poor, but who are rendered dependent by the pre- 
'■ ‘ sent distress. While Government operations have 
“ ' for their object the salvation of life, the funds may 
" ‘ he legitimately applied to the mitigation of intense 

‘suffering’ The general committee, they were m- 
“ formed, 'would he prepared to make pecuniary 
" provision, if necessary (within reasonable limits), for 
“ preparing local accounts, and for all necessary 
" expenses connected with the distribution' of the 
“ funds 

“ These and other points were noticed to indicate 
“ generally the committee’s wishes, hut the deputation 
“ were left a wide discretion, and the committee relied 
“ on their making the best arrangements wliinh the 
“ circumstances m each locality admitted of, within 
“ the scope of the funds and the general principles 
“ above enunciated. The committee looked to the 
" deputation for practical suggestions for the more 
“ efficient and prompt distribution of the funds, and 
“ the objects to which they or the local committee 
“ desired to apply them. Copies of these instructions 
" were sent to the chief places in each district in 
“ advance, to prepare the way of the delegates, and 
“ were of much service in this respect. 

“ Even this measure did not serve to remove all the 
“ difficulties in the way of forming committees The 
“ Government of India were believed to be still averse 
“ to private charity, and official and quasi-official 
“ assistance was therefore not given; indeed, more 
“ than negative harm was done, positive evil resulted. 
“ The exeentivo committee, on September 19, therefore 
“ determined to take advantage of the Yiceroy’s con- 
“ tinued presence in the Presidency, to procure 
“ permission for officials m their citizen capacity to 
“ render service. His Grace the Governor was with 
‘ ‘ His Excellency the Governor General at Coimbatore 
“ when the following telegram was despatched from 
“ the executive committee m Madras ; ‘ Famine relief 
r> ‘ committee respectfully suggest publication of an 
'' 1 announcement by your Grace’s Government that 


“ ’ there is no objection to the cordial co-opcration on 
<> « the part of Government servants m the distribution 
* of the almost national charity of the English people 
“ ‘ which is reaching this committee. In the absence of 
“ ‘ such announcement tho committee anticipate great 
“ 1 difficulty in meeting the expectations of subscribers 
“ ‘ Mofussil committees can scarcely ho formed without 
“ ‘ the aid of collectors, judges, and others Our in. 

“ ‘ formation shows that officers of all grades seem 
“ ‘ doubtful as to tho propriety of co-operatmg under 
“ ‘ existing circumstances. It is very desirable that 
“ ‘ this doubt should bo removed.’ Letters were also 
“ sent officially to Government embodying the forc- 
“ going statements. The Governor conferred with the 
“ Viceroy, and at a meeting of the executive committee 
“ held m the following week, the Chief Secretary of 
“ Government, Mr. D. F Oarmichaol, attondod, and 
£C handed in a copy of a notification jnst issued from 
11 the press, which was as follows i —* 1 It is the desire 
" ‘ of Government that public servants of all grades 
“ ‘ should give all the assistance they can render, with- 
‘‘ 1 out dcti'imcnt to their official duties, to the 
“ ‘ formwti^n of local committees, and generally to 
“ ‘ promote the object which the Famine Relief Com. 

“ ‘ mittee anil subscribers to tho famine relief fund. 

“ * have in view.’ This removed all doubt and diffi- 
“ eulty, and, with one or two exceptions, Government 
“ servants most zealously assisted in the work of 
“ relief.” 

Such is the history of the inception and practical 
foundation of the fund. As the point of Government 
intervention in puvnte relief appeals comes promi¬ 
nently forward later in this Memorandum, the incidents 
given m the foregoing passages become of Homo value. 

II—Tiie Mode or Eistiiibijtion of Funds 
, This division of the subject groups itself into a series 
of facts which may be talcen seriatim. 

(a) The Means by which Committees were farmed in tho 
Mofussil. 

When the Viceroy was in MadraB, Sir Stouart Bayloy 
and Mr G B Bernard expressed to me doubts as to 
suitable persons being available for service upon com. 
mittees m tho Mofussil generally. In reply to this 
objection I endeavoured to show that ; counting officials 
not in the revenue line, whose services would not be 
required by Government for State fanmio relief, non- 
official Europeans in trade and others, missionaries, and 
native gentlemen, wo believed no trouble would he 
experienced on this head. Nor was there Largo and 
trustworthy committees were formed m all tho taluqs 
of the affected districts At one time at least 120 com¬ 
mittees were in active operation with nearly 2,000 
gentlemen giving arduous, zealouB, and unpaid labour. 

I cannot mention tho numbers exactly, ns many of tho 
committees with which the Executive dealt had many 
sub-committees under their guidance, e.g , in Timiovelly 
there were ovar 12 sub-committoes with an average (I 
think) of 10 members each Under the circumstances 
described on a previous page, by circular and through 
gentlemen on deputation, before the first week oi 
November the task of organizing local committees, sub¬ 
committees, and agencies was complete, and the two 
gentlemen who went on deputation returned to Madras. 
Their labours had been very successful. "Where com¬ 
mittees were already in existence the delegates had been 
useful m stimulating and directing action, particularly 
with regard to the outlying taluqs, whilst, where no 
committee formerly existed, good working bodios of 
mombers wore formed The consequence was that, 
speaking generally, there was not, in November 1877, a 
taluq in the whole of the distressed districts which was- 
not more or less completely feeling the benefit of the 
unexampled generosity of England, the colonies, and. 
some continental countries, m the latter being included 
France—which subscribed through the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries—and Germany and Switzerland Tho two 
countries last named sent nearly Rs. 40,000 to the 
Basel missionaries who labour in the western portion of 
the Madras Presidency and in the southern districts of 
Bombay. From the Kistna river to Gape Cormorxn 
most active relief operations were proceded with, some 
of the distributors labouring in their self-imposed task 
with much energy and self-sacrifice One gentleman 
spent over a week m a bullock cart visiting the dis¬ 
tressed villages m a part of the region covered by !the 
committee to which he belonged, giving aid to those 
whose cases had been previously investigated, /and 
making further inquiries himself This solifpry 
instance would need to he multiplied vastly if Jiub- 
tice were done to the zeal and discretion with whack 
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tlie fnnds were distributed. Tho various proceedings 
of committees published from time to time showed the 
wisdom of many of the arrangements made by sub¬ 
committees. The general committee felt that the dis¬ 
cretion given to the sub-committees had been moat 
wisely used, and ihe determination early arrived at. nob 
to fetter their action with rules which local circum¬ 
stances might- render inoperative or mol a propos, was 
justified by events. By tlic period already named over 
2d lakhs of rupees had” been placed at the command of 
local committees The feeling, however, was general in 
the Executive committee that, the money was not being 
distributed fast enough; and at a meeting held on 
October 25th, a minute by Hr Ballard, indicating the 
necessity for a prompt and early distribution of the 
funds, was read. This will he noticed subsequently 
Reference lias been made to individual agencies for 
tlie distribution of funds These existed m places where 
it was not possible* from various ennses to torrn com¬ 
mittees, r.tj , there was no non-official gentlemen avail¬ 
able, and no officials who were not engaged m revenue 
or famine duties. Occasionally the latter were engaged 
in the relief distribution, but generally as® Members of 
local committees, seldom nr never as individual agents. 
The kind of relief administered by individual agency, 
next to giving food for the support of life, medicine, 
and clothing, maybe gathered from the following par¬ 
ticulars from the Rev. A. 1). Rowe, who was. perhaps, 
the most successful—in his mode of relief—of the private 
agents to whom funds were entrusted. He says:— 

“ Dachepalli, Palnad Taluq, Krishna District, 
“ February 6th, 1878. 

“ X beg to call you attention to the distress still exist- 
ing m this taluq. Having been called hereby urgent 
“ business for a few days, 1 have been able to see and 
“ hear also through reliable witnesses that there is still 
“ very great distress for want of food among the poorer 
“ classes. This taluq has suffered more than any other 
“ in the district through the famine In November of 
“ last year a tolerably good crop of cliolum was har- 
■* vested, and for a while the condition of the people 
“ was somewhat improved, but now grain is very dear 
'• again—getting dearer yet daily—and thero is no 
1 ’ work for the poorer classes. What little work there 
“ is in the fields the ryots do themselves, and the ont- 
look is very dark indeed. Having heard that I have 
" been giving work to the people south and west of 
“ Guntoor, the people flock to me in search of work, 
“ offering to do it at any rate. There being no Euro- 
“ pcan residents here except a few Roman Catholic 
'* missionaries, the wants of this taluq have not hereto- 
“ foTC been brought to the notice of yonr committee. 

“ Your committee is aware of the system of relief we 
have adopted, namely, that of giving work such as 
“ spinning, sboemakmg. and weaving, in Bapatla taluq 
" and Westward. By this system a small amount of 
“ money is made to give a great extent of relief. 

‘ ’ If you will kindly give us a small grant for this 
“ taluq we shall be able to carry on the relicl at a very 
'* small actual loss, i a , we shall he able to sell the 
“ goods to the north of Guntoor at probably 75 per 
“ cent, of the cost, ifou see therefore that a thousand 
“ rupees relief given by your committee in this manner 
■' is equal to about 8,000 distributed gtatuitously 

"'Until the rains come m June there can be no im- 
'■ provement, here 

“Westward towards Yeldurti and southwards to 
“ Vinakonda the distress is greater than here Of 
eouTse we shall give the most help there if you sond 
*' us fnncls 

“ At this place there are three native gentlemen who 
“ are quite willing to assist in giving l-elief by means 
“ of work. They are the Hospital Dresser, and Overseer 
“ in the D P W., and tho Rev. B John, an ordained 
“ native pastor m our mission At Yeldurti there are also 
“ several native gentlemen who will assist So far as 
possible The plan of giving work is however easily 
“ managed, and 1 shall be willing to give all my time 
“ and attention to the relief you have entrusted to mo, 

‘' and may still entrust to me, until the condition of tlie 
poor people is improved. As a temporary beginning 
“ I bave bought cotton to the value of Es. 200 to be 
given out to spin to very poor women. If ecanomi- 
“ cally managed, I think Rs. 4,000 would employ 
“ those most m need of help for the next five months. 

I do not ask for the whole amount at once. If you 
'■ will kindly grunt us Rs. 2,000 for the Palnad 
“ Taluq we shall be able to put the relief under way, 
“ and carry it on fur at least two months, and do an 
immense amount of good. Meanwhile, if other sec- 


“ tions have not greater claims, a. further grant may 
“ be given us. Your letter enclosing cheque for 
“ Rs. 2,000 has just this moment reached me by tappal 
ef from Guntoor Many thanks for it, and for the cu- 
“ eouraging words accompanying it As you have 
*• kindly increased the grant above what I asked for 
“ Bapatla, I shall take the liberty to use a part of it 

at once for the Palnad. where I think the need ia oven 
“ greater than in Bapatla 

“ Ill regard to the question whether the cheap cloths 
“ will not damage the business of tho weavers in 
“ general, 1 may say that I have from the start done 
‘' my best to avoid that. Since the cold season is about, 
" over now, I have made a few now rules in regard to 
“ the sale of cloths 

“ 1. I have raised the price somewhat. 

“2 I sell only to weavers, except m very rare cases ; 
“ that is, the weavers have the first chance to take 
“ and sell the cloths which they have made for me. 

*' The buying of cloths is not restricted however to 
“ those weavers who are on the relief This rule applies 
“ to such cloths as are sold in the famine districts. The 

bulk of the cloths noware taken by weavers to tho 
“ districts north and west, where the famine is over, 
“ and sold there at prices slightly less than ordinary 
•• rates I have given a good deal of thought to 
“ that part of the business, and tbis is the best I have 
“ been able to devise. I should, however, be glad for 
“ any suggestions.” 

(b). The‘part taken in Distribution of Private Charity 
by Government Officers 

From the first the Government of India were averse 
to revenue officials, whose duties during tho famine 
were exceedingly beavy, taking any part m private 
relief distribution This objection was expressed m a 
le^er from Sir Stenart Bayley to tlie Government of 
Madras, in which it was stated that “in the villages 
“ His Excellency apprehends t.hat, ontside tho chain of 
“ relief organisation subordinate to the Collector it 
'' will be difficult to find the requisite agency and Lord 
“ Lytton deprocates the diversion of this organisation 
“ to purposes other than those of Government relief 
“ This objection is not based on imaginary grounds. 
“ Experience has shown that, when the Government 
' ‘ relief organisation has been placed under the orders 
“ of a central committee, it lias led not only to tho 
“ Collectors being bnrthened with additional work, 

“ having to submit double sets of returns, and to 
“ correspond with an additional master, but also to a 
“ considerable amount of friction and sonic unseemly 
“ discussions between Government officials and their 
“ superiors ” No friction whatever and no “ unseemly 
■' discussions” marred the course of relief distribution 
in Madras After a short time Collectors and other 
revenue officers, with tlie consent of the Government 
of India, rendered appreciable assistance in Llio for¬ 
mation of committees by giving their countenance and 
affording information Only towards tlie end of 1878, 
and that m a few cases merely, did Collectors nu lunlly 
take part in the proceedings of local or district com¬ 
mittees. So far as relief was administered in the 
Madras Presidency it was through judicial officers of 
GOTenimcnt. members of the Surr ey Commission, and 
noil-official gentlemen, European and NiiLivo 

In Mysore an exactly opposite principle was adopted. 
Except m Bangalore and Mysore city tlie whole of tho 
relief (I believe) amounting, from the General Fund, 
to sixteen lakhs and a half, was disbursed by special 
famine and other officers. Mr. Elliott, c.s I , will lie 
able to inform tho Commission upon this point; moan- 
while for the information of my colleagues on the 
Executive committee 1 may quote the following pas¬ 
sages from Mr. Elliott's recently-published report on 
Mysore famine administration. Mr Elliott writes :_ 

“The remaining form of relief, tho administration 
“ of which in these latter days took up most of the 
‘ ‘ special relief officers’ time, was tho distribution of 
“ the charitable funds. The Madras Committee who 
“ were the recipients of the subscriptions sent from 
“ England and tho colonies for the famine m the south 
“ of India, decided that Madras and Mysore Bhould 
“ share in the proportion of three-quarters and ono- 
“ quarter of the total amount i and thus at intervals of 
“ time, Rs. 1 6,53,903, or sixteen and a half lakhs of 
“ rupees, were handed oyer to ho spent m this pro- 
“ yince. 

The central committee, in whose ranks all classes 
“ of officials and non-officials were represented, re¬ 
ceived the money, and the members ol' this com- 
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“ jnittee distributed it to the towns of Bangalore and 
« Mysore and to the district and special officers in 
“ charge of the different talnqs of the province 
“ according to the best information they could get as 
“ to their relative necessity. At the beginning several 
“ mistakes were made, and experience had to lie gained 
“ at the expense of some wastefulness. There was 
“ much discussion at first as to the proper objects on 
" which the money should be spent, and the best 
“ channels through which to disburse it. Tho prm- 
11 cipal difficulty that met us was this, how can oharit- 
" able funds be expended without waste on the one 
“ hand, and on the other hand without trenching on 
“ the province of Government, which is bound to save 
cl life - The manner in which this question was 
“ answered as far as regards distress in the town of 
* e Bangalore has already been described. As regards 
“ the people who were already in receipt of Govcrn- 
“ meat relief, the first answer that suggested itself 
“ was to pi ovule for them such comforts as are almost, 
“ but not quite, necessaries. It was therefore decided 
f> at once that a proper field for the expenditure of' 
" charitable funds would bu to supply hospital comforts 
“ to tho sick, nnd clothes to tlie numerous paupers in 
“ relief camps or relief works who were m extreme 
“ want of them. With this object, thousands of male 
“ and female cloths 1 were bought till tho local market 
“ was drained and supplies had to be obtained from 
“ Madras, and a demand was created which made the 
“ weaver's trade quite brisk But it was soou dis- 
“ covered that, however carefully managed, the distri- 
“ butinn of cloth was most demoralising. An officer 
“ would go into a relief camp and give out cloths to 
“ every inmate ; next morning they wonlil all appear 
“ in their old rags, having mysteriously made away 
“ with the presents. Warned by this experience, he 
“ would insist on the recipients of new cloths ln-ingpg 
“ their old ones to burn before him ; still in some 
" unaccountable way tho exchange of old cloths for 
" new went on Or on a relief work he would pick out 
“ all the people that wore badly off for dress, and give 
'■ cloths to these, not allowing those who woro fairly 
“ well dressed to participate; next morning all tho 
“ excluded ones would shew themselves in a state 
" closely approaching to nudity. It was rumoured 
“ that they sold for 3 or 4 annas tho cloth which had 
“ just been given them at six times tho cost, but though 
" efforts were made to buy up these second-haud cloths 
“ in the market, not much success was obtained. 
“ Before long this form of charity fell into disrepute; 
" the gift of cloths being reserved for a special occa- 
“ sion, to eucoui'age labourers inarched from one work 
“ to another, or as a reward for a large task performed, 
“ hut to the last, whenever relief officers came to 
" inspect a work, the general cry of the women was 
" ‘ batla’ (short for ‘ batte-illa,’) ‘ no cloths.’ 

Some of the charitable fund was also spent in 
" journey money to assist people who could not labour, 
“ who had wandered in from a long distance, and who 
“ wished to return home; and a good deal was spent 
‘' m doles of cash. This was, however, perhaps tho 
" least satisfactory mode of all. There were instances 
“ in which a grant of monoy was excusable, as, for 
" example, when the inspecting officers found a woman 
" with a family whoso husliand had gone away to 
11 coffee, and had been unable, to remit her any part of 
" Ms pay; he would probably come homo in two or 
" three months, nnd there was no serious objection to 
" giving her a little help to tide her and her children 
over the interval Tho same argument would apply 
to a hungry ryot with a ripening crop. But, iu most 
41 cases, to give money to paupers, because they wero 
poor, with no definite object on which they could 
" spend it, and no ground for supposing they would he 
“ better off after it had been spent than at the time of 
“ receiving it, was merely to demoralise them by 
accustoming them to live on and to expect unearned 
, “ charity. There were many cases m which it was 
4 very hard to know what to do to help n poor creature, 
" all d it seemed cruel for any one with money in his 
“ pocket, entrusted to him expressly in order that he 
" might relieve the poor, to refuse to give ; hut by 
‘ degrees even those who were the greatest strangers 
“ to political economy began to see tho evil of such a 
“ procedure and to hold their hands. 

In fact, within about a month from the time when 


* A woman’s cloth or “ san ” cost in Bangalore about 
R. 1-10 to E. 1-12 

A man s cloth or i{ panche ” cost about 5 to 9 aunaa. 

A girl s cloth or "kerige ” coat from e to 12 annas. 


“ the central committee began its sittings, it was 
" established as a principle that the main use to which 
“ tho money should lie put was in restoring people to 
“ their ante-famme condition, setting them up again 
“ with the implements of their trade, and a little 
" capital to work on, and thus enable them to support 
“ themselves. And the principal class to ho helped 
“ were cultivators, who had lost their bullocks through 
“ death or robbery, and who, unless they could re- 
“ purchase thorn, could ncvoi hnpo to resume their 
" hereditary position, but must sink to he field labourers 
11 and common coolies for the rest of their lives. It 
“ was also suggested by the committee that whore land 
" had gone out of cultivation through the total extiue- 
" tion of a ryot’s family, an ofi'ort might he made to 
“ raise a field labourer to tho rank of a ryot to fill the 
“ vacant place. 

" The following statement shows the manner in 
’* which the relief committee apportioned the cliarit- 
“ able funds at their disposal to tho different districts 
" and to those heads of expenditure to which grants 
“ were allotted independently of tlio district officers; 


Ra 

“ Grants Bamino Orphanages - - - 1,00,620 

„ other orphanages and schools - 4,370 

,, in aid of Charitable institutions- 26,550 

“ Qrants for medical comfovls to Hospitals - 7,500 

,, clothing throughout the province 91,986 

’j, relief, Bangalore Municipality - 2,04,409 

Bangalore District - - 1,96,000 

IColar .... 1,53,500 
Tuinkur - 3,84,000 

Chitaldrug - 2,12,700 

Bhim og a - 28,500 

Kadur .... 39,500 

Hassan .... 1,35,000 
Mysoro .... 68,500 

*’ Charges for establishment - 765 


Total - . 16,53,900 


“ At the time of writing, tho completed accounts of 
“ only about half this expend) fcuro have boon made up. 
“ About oue-third of tho amount had boon spent on 
*• buying bullocks, indicating ihat altogether some 
“ 27,500 cultivators have received each a pair of 
“ bullocks, at an avorago cost of Uh, 20 tho pair. About 
“ 20,000 artizaus have similarly boon started afresh 
“ with tho implements of tlioir trade to earn their 
“ bread with self-respect and industry. ’L’ho mind can 
“ hardly grasp the meaning which these figures convey, 
“ or roaliao tlio blessings which tho distribution of this 
“ charity imparted to countless families in Mysore.” 

(c). Funds JJ repined. principles upon which they were 
Distributed. 

The sums placed at tho disposal of the Executive 
Commiltoe amounted to Us. 81,45,829-15-4. Erom 
countries outside of India tho amount received in 
sterling was 692,6031 17s. 3d. It Rhould he borne in 
mind that there were many indications that this sum 
would have been largely exceeded bad not Llio executive 
committee, m November 1877, telegraphed to ask that 
the fund might he closed, sufficient funds being m hand 
to meet all probable necessities. The sum of 692,6031. 
17s. 3 cl., by virtue of a favourable exchange (to India), 
realizedRs. 78,40,073-5-8. To this must he addedlndiau 
contributions amounting to Tts. 3,05,756-9-8, making a 
total receipt of Bs. 81,45,829-15-4. 

It was early recognised in tlio history of tho com¬ 
mittee that the ohjecLs upon which rolicf should he 
given onght to he definitely and clearly luid down. 
This was done. Systematised in the account forms 
supplied to the local cominitLoes, Lhe forma of relief 
were as follows : — 

I.—Support of Life (Pood, Monoy Doles, &c.). 

II —Orphanages. 

III.—Day Nurseries. 

IV —Clothing. 

V.—Providing or Repairing Houses. 

VI.—To Cultivators for Seed, Bullocks, &o. 

VIL—Miscellaneous Charity. 

Whilst broad principles were laid down for the 
guidance of local committees, those committees were 
permitted, in some casos were invited, to frame special 
rules for their own guidance They complied with this 
request in the majority of cases. One instance of filiis 
may ho citod, this instance having the merit at the 
same time ol’ showing tho earnest spirit in which the 
work of relief was undertaken by the membors of com¬ 
mittees generally. The Tripatore Committee had for 
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its chairman the Rev. 3L Phillips, of the Loudon Mis¬ 
sionary Society. The following \ras its course of pro- 
cednre as described by Mr. Phillips ,— 

“ The taluqs of Tripatore and ITttengerry, which are 
“ in charge of the head assistant collector, Mr. LeRann, 
“ contain a population of about 350,000 in 7-10 villages. 
‘ ‘ The Pttengerry talnq is as large again as the Tripatore 
“ taluq, and is suffering from famine as severely as any 
“ talnq in the district except Darmapoory. 

The mode in which the committee proposes to 
“ work these taluqs for i elief purposes is the follow- 
‘ ing-—The talnq of Tripatore is divided into eight, 
f - and that of Uttengerry into sixteen divisions, each 
'■ division containing about thirty-four villages on an 
“ average. The members of committee have each 
'• undertaken to visit all the villages in one or more 
“ divisions, to go from house to house and to inquire into 
the circumstances of every householder, and to enter 
on the spot in a hook made for the purpose the name 
“ of the person entitled to relief, the amount of kist 
" paid on his land, and the amount within Rs. 20 to he 
“ given him If his case bo snch as to reqr*»i;£ more help 
“ than Rs 20. a note is to bci made of it for the favour - 
“ able consideration of the committee. The?i a ‘ticket' 
'• is given to the individual, with a number on it enr- 
“ responding to the number opposite his name in the 
*■ book, and he is told to cniuc to the taluq town anj' 
“ day after the 20th instant to get the sum allotted to 
“ him. The object of fixing this date is twofold—1, 
“ that sufficient time be given to the delegates to pre- 
“ pare their lists and get thorn passed by the committee; 
“ and, 2, that sufficient time bo given to the Madras 
“ Committee to arrange for remitting- the sum asked 
“ for The method entails much labour, but we are 
*■ convinced that it is the only cfficicat- plan of carrying 
“ out the intention of the Relief Committee The hat 
“ of gentlemen who hare volunteered to carry out this 
“ plan in these taluqs, which I append, will show j-ou 
“ that money placed at the disposal of this committee 
“ will he utilised in the best possible maimer lit meet 
“ the necessities of the distressed. 

“ The urgent necessity of having the money placed 
“ at once at the disposal of the committee arises from 
“ the fact that unless cultivators are assisted within 
“ fifteen days In sow their fields, the season for sowing 
•' will have passed away and the opportunity of helping 
“ them lost for tho present. I trust, therefore, that the 
“• sum asked for will be sanctioned without delay. 

“ Our calculation of the probable sum required is 
" made as follows:—Rrom inquiries made by me in 
“ some villages, I conclude that an average of ten cnl- 
" tivators in each village will require help on an average 
*’ of Rs. 15 each. In 740 villages this will amount to 
“ Rs. 111,000, which is a little more than tho sum 
’■ asked 

This committee agi-oe with the Madias Committee 
“ that it is very desirable to have some general standard 
“ by which grants to ryots ill :i Oollcetoiate should he 
“ regulated. But this is veiy difficult, and indeed im- 
“ possible under the en-eunistanees, if our aid to ryots 
" is to he of real value The time required for con- 
“ fercnce and discussion by committees before such a 
*' standard could be arrived alia tho very time in which 
“ the ryots should sow their fields, and hence m which 
'■ the aid of the committee would be of any permanent 
*■ value to them Besides, the necessities of ryots m 
‘ ‘ different parts of the same districts vary, and hence 
the average amount to he given must also vary. 
'■ When I wrote my letter of the 13th. iny calculation 
“ of tho probable sum required for these two taluqs was 
“ based on my experience in some villages in the 
'* southern part of the district. In those villages I 
“ found that small caltivai,orshaA either died, left their 


“ villages, or had lapsed to the class of coolies ; and 
“ that only the more respectable had remained at homo, 
“ greatly reduced in circumstances , in fact, in a state 
“ of great destitution Hence I calculated that there 
“ would be an average of ten persons in every village 
“ who would require help averaging Rs. 15 each I 
“ Rave been this week visiting villages in this taluq 
“ every day, m oi-der to pieparc a list of such as are 
“ entitled to relief from the committee, and I find that 
“ the average number meach village is as much again, 
“ but that the average sum required by each person is 
“ less by one half. That these villages arc not a fair 
" sample of all villages m tho taluq I feel certain, for 
“ they are those which have suffered least from famine. 

“ The general principles on which this committee 
'• give help to cultivatois are these : — 

1. Mot to help such puttadars as can olitain a loan 
“ from Government. 

“ 2. Mot to give anything towards buying bullocks. 

Vt Mot to give money to any man unless tho village 
“ moonsiff and others testify thaL what he 
“ says about his circumstances is true, and 
“ that he will use tho money given him for 
“ cultivation. 

“ 4 To help cultivators who have cattle to procure 
“ seed grain. 

5. To help such as have neither bullocks nor seed 
“ grain to buy tho latter and hire the former. 

G. To help those whose houses are cither wholly or 
•• partially destroyed 

Our plan of operation is such as to secure full and 
“ correct information of every cultivator, and so of 
“ enabling us to give according to the relative wants 
“ of each individual, from R. 1 to Rs 20.” 

-Is soon as it became .apparent that a very large sum 
w-lftikl be at the disposal of the Executive, viz , early m 
October, the committee, finding it had nearly fiftv lakhs 
of rupees, aud that its existing system of making grants 
in response to applications did not provide adequate 
means for disposal of the money, determined to make 
allotments proportionate to districts. Thirty-six lakhs 
were taken for this purpose, and the remainder reserved 
to meet claims outside the scope of tho allotments, 
such as the proportion for Mysore, Bombay, and other 
places It was also understood that as tho amount sub¬ 
scribed increased the sums could be jiroporfcionatoly 
added to; Mr. G. A Ballard, member of the Board of 
Revenue, who was upon tho committee, expressed his 
willingness to prepare a statement in accordance with 
these suggestions. This was done, the basis of allot¬ 
ment being the intensity of distress as revealed in 
Government reports. The method of calculation adopted 
was briefly this: the number of persons in Government 
relief of all sorts was taken and compared with the total 
population as indicating the intensity of distress in tho 
various districts. The proportion of agriculturists to 
the general population was taken from the census 
returns. Ouc-third of the thirty-six hiklm was appor¬ 
tioned to non - agriculturists, whilst the remainder 
(twenty-four lakhs) was apportioned to the agriculturists 
paying undor Rs. 50 Government assessment 

The results worked out a fair idea of distribution. 

They had been modified to some slight extent from 
general information available, and it was believed the 
statement given below might be accepted as being an 
equitable allotment. On further consideration it was 
found that there were not data for properly distributing 
the Bums to sub-divisions or taluqs, and it was thought 
that operation might safely he left to tho local com¬ 
mittees, assisted as they were by revenue and other Go¬ 
vernment officers of experience. Particulars wore as 
follows :— 


Distjubution or Thiktv-six Lakes of Ramine Relief Rends. 


District. 

Allotment 

to non-agriculturists. 

AllotnacnL to 
ogiicuUuTibts, 
generally pafcttulars 
under Its. 50. 

Total 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1. Bellary . - 

. 

.. 

_ 


2,25.000 

6,75,000 

9,00,000 

2. Salem - 

. 

„ 



1,00,000 

2,90,000 

4,50,000 

3. Kurnool 

- 

* 

_ 


1,80,000 

3,20,000 

5,00,000 

4 Cuddapah 

m 


„ 


1.60.000 

3,40,000 

5,00.000 

5. Coimbatore . 


„ _ 

„ 


1,19,000 

1,81,000 

3,00,000 

6. Morth Arcot - 

- 

p» 



95,000 

1,55,000 

2,50,000 

7. South Arcot - 


- „ 

_ 


18,000 

82,000 

1,00,000 

8. Chmgleput - 

- 

• 

* 


75,000 

1,25,000 

2,00.000 

9. Madura - 

- *. 

M 



53,000 

97,000 

1,50,000 

10. Nellore - 

” 

- 

- 


1,15,000 

1,35,000 

2,50,000 



Total 

- 


12,00,000 

24,00,000 

36,00,000 
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This plan was adopted, and applications then before 
tbs committee were dealt with on the basis of this 
scheme For the guidance of local committees it was 
decided that a letter should be prepared, of which the 
following is a copy of that sent to tlio honorary secretary 
of the local committee at Kurnool:— 

“ The Madras General Famine Belief Committee 
“ believe that their operations and those of the respec- 
“ tive local committees will he facilitated and rendered 
“ move effective if a fairly definite idea is arrived at as 
'■ to the amount of relief to ho distributed in different 
“ localities 

" 2. The general committee find they are m a posi- 
“ tion efficiently to allot sums to collcctoi'iitos, and 
" perhaps to taluqs Tlio arrangement of the farther 
“ more minute territorial and individual allotments 
“ will fall to the local committees and sub-committees 
“ under the general principles that have been, or may 
“ he from time to time, indicated, 

“ 8. Local and snb-committecs have been pretty 
“ generally formed already, but the general committee 
" is not satisfied that all parts of the distressed tracts 
u come within tlieir action If there are any tracts 
that have been hitherto omitted it is very desirable 
" they should now he arranged for either by bringing 
them under an existing local committee, or by a new 
committee or agency being forthwith started. 

; “4 The general committee find that the sum for 
apportionment over the Kurnool eollecborato will not 
“ fall short of five laklis of rupees, The committee 
consider this sum maybe best utilised by distributinn- 
approximately one-third to relief of’ the general 
'' distressed population, and two-thirds to assist agri- 
‘ ‘ cultural operations by money grants for hire of 
\' t bullocks, for seed grain, implements, Ac Generally 
the relief should be given to ryots whose iiuttas arc 
“ under Rs SO 

" In the Kurnool oollectorata there is one local com¬ 
mittee at ICurnool. Does this committee operate over 
" nil the taluqs noted 1 directly or through local sub- 
1 committees or agencies P If not, I am to request 
yonr committee will be good enough to take the 
]] earliest possibles opportunity of conferring with the 
^ collector, and with the collector’s concurrence, if 
‘‘ necessary with any of the division or laluq officers, 
j, aud arrange either for bringing the taluqs where relief 
l( na a u °t hitherto beun provided for within the scope 
of , your own operations, or recommend to this com- 
• mitteu how the said taluqs may best he reached and 
" receive their due shore of relief ” 

After some discussion the proposals were agreed to 

and a rider added m the following terms ■_“ The 

„ general couiraittec, whilst indicating tho above pro- 
portion of distribution, do not wish to bind the local 
,, committees by any hard and fast line Tho general 
„ committee leave to the local committees, and look to 
them to exercise, a judicious discretion in making 
„ actual distribution both m regard to classes of the 
population and m regard to individuals” These 
resolutions wore printed as a memorandum and for¬ 
warded to all committees and agencies next day 
Thenceforward the work of distribution proceeded with 
little delay or interruption. 

In every step that was taken by the executive, dis¬ 
trict, and local committees the utmost anxiety was 
evinced to avoid _ clashing with the operations of tho 
Government It is a mattBr of groat pleayure to the 
executive to be able to state that m no case was there 
any seiicms olaslnng of interests, and when, towards 
the end of the famine, one or two slight jarringa occurred 
they were easily and amicably settled. It may, perhaps 

Z f L e i We that the harmonious relattons 

marked the connection between the executive and the 
various committees and agencies. Only on one occasion 
did asouons difference of opinion arise, and that was 
satislactoriiy arranged with little difficulty 
Of the success which has attended the modes of relief 
adopted, ,t maybe fitting here perhaps to quote the 
testimony of the Government of Tmlin 
(Wo. 42, Calcutta, December 21 1877 Uo 
of State forlndia. The GovcinS 

In their Weekly Statement of the 20th October the 
» !“iv e committee laid down the generalprmciples 
which have since guided their expenditure With 

“ d^r^dY/t^ Go —^ offiZls in W the 
arld b y tke agency of two of their own 


1. Patfikonda. 

2. Hamulkota. 

A Nundikutkur. 


I. Markapur. 
5. Cumbmn. 
G- Nundial. 


7. Rirwall. 

8. Koilgxmtla. 


“ delegates, they established sub - committees and 
“ agencies all over tho country, numbering by last 
” reports no less than 110 ; and to those suh-com. 
“ mittees they entrusted the. expenditure of their 
“ funds, with general instructions that two-thirds of 
tho sums supplied were to bo expended in giving to 
" agriculturalists the means of starting afresh in their 
“ calling, by assisting them to rebuild their houses 
and to ro - purchase bullocks and implements of 
“ agriculture, Ac.: the one-third was to go towards 
“ lelieving tho destitute classes not reached hv the 
“ Government agency. 

Dow this latter part of tho scheme has worked 
“ and whether it has clashed m any way with the relief 
given out of Government funds, wo have no iui'orinn. 
‘‘ tion ; but ns the district officers must of necessity lie 
the backbono of tho sub-oommittoos, and as tho 
instructions of the committee have boon precise and 
explicit, to avoid all appearance of interference with 
‘' G>° action of Government, wc presume that, alfchomdi 
“ the operations of tho committee must at some points 
have ovpihujpcd those of (Jovorimiont, yot, on the 
whole, tnc money 1ms been usefully expended, and 
“ that no fiiction has taken place Tn regard to the 
main scheme, however, of sotting up agriculturists 
I™ have explicit testimony, borne by several officers’ 
ft to tlio excellent effect it has had in preserving the 
I,' Solf-respoet and position of the ryot; siiving^hiui 
from sinking to tho condition of a day-labourer and 
“ enabling him to turn, to the host advantage the 
“ favourable prospects of tho Reason. We do not think 
“ a more judicious method of expending the hulk of 
the vast sums, placed at tho disposal of the com- 
” mittee, could have been devised, and it has doubtless 
dono incalculable good ; and our heartiest acknow 
^ lodgments aro due to the committee for this result, 

“ an d for the euro they have taken to avoid friction, or 
mterfercnce with tlio measures of Government.” 

This is tho general opinion of those who watched tho 
effect of the distribution of the fund. An immense 
deal of good was done at tho minimum of cost. 

(tl). — ■Ji’aHx of JMinf. 

Of the real nature of the good dono by tlio fund throe 
typical casus may be given, one from an ordinary 
Madras district, tlic second from a Zcmimhivi where 
the local committee had tho advantage of one or more 
Europeans upon it, and tlio third from tho province or 
Mysore 

“(1)— Rbubf nr run Mamma Di.htiiict. 

“ Drmuirm, 17</t Nouembm, 1877. 

.< 'i-Tm aro nrw progressing well with the work of 
„ distributing the funds placed at our disposal Wc 
„ have already sent out into the villages Its 18,003, 

,, ® osfc 01 which has boon distributed, leaving ns at 
„ ™is present with a balanco of Its. 7,000 m hand. It 
„ a ^ Ca( iy keen noooshar y to morlil'y our original 
f( P^T 1 01 distribution Jn blmt wo depended princi- 
^ BCirviGna tlio village olHciala for the 
,, distribution ol rebel, their work being controlled and 
„ at ' to8 ,ted by honorary members of tho committee, 
consisting chiefly of the principal ryots residing in 
ii evil ages. Wo soon found those officials were not 
trust,worthy In most cases there was delay m 

,, bestowing relief, anil greater delay in submitting 
.. reports and returns, During the famine these men 
,, *?ave had much extra work thrown on then* hands; 

,, J or example, the distribution ol' money doles m their 
,, 7 1 ?^ es .' ,.c their only pay was a uiecc of mmippa 
„ lan “’ W11 ich m the famine brings them m nothing, 

,i anrt la a l° ss to them by tho amount, they have 
,, expended upon it Is it surprising that with daily 
„ laci hties for misappropriating money, and with tho 
„ pressure of the lamiue upon them, they recouped 
„ themselves lor their work, and time by retaining 
a ™ 0Iie y ''vhich should have relieved needy villagers f 
,, l aav -° 110 hesitation in saying that tho village officials 
„ f aT o been demoralised during tho famine It would 
„ “^0 been money well spent if funds which have 
,, S°he to import men and horses from other parts 
„ fl 'n had 1,een cm ployed in rewarding these 
„ wretchedly remunerated village officials for the sub- 
,, stantial and rospopsiblo work they were called upon 
a 7 n ° P 0 Il 0I, m. As it was, a short experience proved 
,, "h al ’t was inexpedient to employ them; and the 
„ honorary memliers, who wore appointed without a 
,, ls orimce being first made to them, proved in the 
majority of cases either unwilling or incompetent to 
do our work. L 

In this state of things we had to look around for 
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‘ ntlier agencies which were fortunately at hand. The 
Rev J. S Chandler, of Battalagundu, undertook tlie 
‘ distribution of funds, directly, or by the aid of Ins 
catechists and teachers, in sixty villages. The Rev. 
E. Chester allowed his subordinates to take charge of 
‘‘ forty-one villages The Rev. L, St. Cyr and the Hey. 

A. J Laimey, Roman Catholic priests, had the dis. 
“ tribution m thirty-one villages allotted to them: and 
"■ the special Deputy Collector, Subba Iyer, undertook 
‘‘ relief operations in forty-threo villages ; while I em- 
" ployed agents in seventeen Tillages. This makes a 
“ total of 197 villages thus provided for out of 204 in 
“ the talnq The distributors are all strongly urged to 
“ avail themselves of the local knowledge of the village 
officials and principal ryots while bestowing relief. 

“ "YVe find tin? plan works very well. The committee. 
“ appoints the proportion of relief to be given in. each 
“ village. Special eases needing extra assistance must 
“ be referred to the committee. Occasionally a village 
“ headman refuses to attest the registers and tickets 
because heis not paid for it and it is not Government 
“ work j but a substantial ryot can always sjmtliis duty. 
" At times the distributor has been urged to divide a 
“ certain proportion of the funds with the village 
“ officials, and m one case the goomastah of a village 
“ moonsiff kept back a portion of the money dole, on 
“ the pretext the persons owed money to him We 
“ have not yet met with any case where the distributors 
“ have taken a part in, or connived at, wrong-doing 
“ of this sort. This committee acknowledge with plea- 
“ sure the earnestness and promptitude with which the 
" various distributors have entered upon this charitable 
“ duty. 

The suffering m the district is still great, and must 
“ needs he till after the harvest is gathered in. At 
“ Bethapetty, during the short time the agent of this» 
' ‘ committee was there bestowing relief, three persona 
" died of starvation. Out ol' thirteen children sent to 
" me a furtnight ago, five have already succumbed, and 
others remain in a very precarious condition. I have 
" started an orphanage, in which there are at present 
“ 124 children “Within the next week the number will 
“ reach 150. Some of the children sent from the oat- 
lying districts are in a most deplorable condition, 

" and the utmost care and attention fails in many cases 
“ to save them. 

“ There are villaofea where special help is needed. 
In some places almost the entire village has been 
“ burned down by thieves who hoped to profit by the 
“ confusion. For example, the village of Malliappun- 
" pati consisted of two or three streets of Roman 
" Catholic and ono row of pariah houses The houses 
“ wire died and all destroyed, with the exceptiou of the 
“ pariah houses This happened some mouths since, 

“ yet many of the villagers have been unable to rebuild 
“ their houses and seek aid from us. 

“ We are thankful for the means placed at our dis- 
“ posal for relieving the general distress, and trust 
lf that, as the sum already allotted to us will soon he 
“ expended, tho geueiaf committee will give us a 
" further grant of Bs. 10,000 for the mouth of 
'■ December. 

“ ~P s.—I had scarcely completed this letter, when a 
communication from a member of tho committee 
“ came to hand, from which I extract the following 
“ paragraph :— 

‘ A young man died at our church-door last night. 

“ ‘ A Chakkha hoy died, and the body was left unburied 
for five days ill Pangalapatti. In Athoor, when 
“ ‘they were distnhutmg relief, a man who stepped 
" ‘ forward to receive his dole at the call of his name 

“ ‘ died from the effort before receiving the dole ’ _ 

" W. Toum 

“ (2) BiEUIEr IN A Zeiiindam. 

" This committee was formed on the 2Sth of Ebvem- 
" her as a sub-committee, under the head committee of 
“ Oliittoor North Arcot- and on the 29th of December 
“ became an independent committee m direct corres- 
‘ ‘ pondence with the general committee, Madras. On 
the tormation of the committee the members decided 
f ‘ that money should be given under the followmo- 
heads :—cattle ; seed ; houses ; cloth ; miscellaneous 0 
" including money doles and subsequently relief to 
“ weavers, nnder the head of miscellaneous relief. 

“ The Maderpauk Division, the scene of the labours 
“ of this committee, is tho southern portion of the 
“ Kalastri Zemmdari of the North Ai-cot District 
“ The Division contains 178 villages, not including 
" hamlets; the population of which in 1871 amounted 
“ to 73,085: half to two-kinds of these are ryots, or 
Q 3405. 


“ people who earn their livelihood by agricultural pur- 
“ suits. The greater number of the ryots, of whom the 
“ population chiefly consists, are always exceedingly 
" poor, much more so, than m villages belonging to 
“ Government, for the following reasons-—The ryot 
“ who ploughs and cultivates the land, has no real Tight 
“ of occupancy, and hence has no interest in improving 
“ his land by sinking wells and manuring it. The 
" effects of this system can he seen at ouca on com- 
“ paring the Inam villages of the Zemmdari, with those 
“ directly under the Zemindar’s coiitrol. In the fields 
“ of the former there are wells, the land is manured, 
“ and the owner consequently gets good crops and is 
“ generally well-to-do, living in a good substantial 
“ house. In the fields of the latter, there are no wells ; 
" and the fields having no fixed occupants, are not 

I ‘ manured, and consequently give but a poor return to 
“ tho labour expended on their cultivation; the villages 

attached to the lands have invariably a poverty- 
“ stricken look. 

“ Tho Zemindar “Venkatappa Ffaidn, c s I , collects 
his revenue, not in money as is done in Government 
‘ villages, ljut in kind. The Zemindar is supposed to 
“ receive one-half of the outturn of the crop, and the 
“ cultivator is supposed to receive tho other ; hut he 
'■ rarely gets more than a quarter, the other quarter 
“ generally going to the subordinate Zemindari officials. 
“ What remains to the cultivator, after paying every¬ 
thing, is hardly sufficient to keep him and his family 
in food till the next harvest; so that it is a case of 
“ living from hand to mouth. If the crops fail for one 
year, for want of water or other causes, most of the 
“ cultivators are left absolutely destitute , and not only 
the cultivators and their families, but also tho coolies, 
“ who though not actually cultivating themselves, earn 
their livelihood by working for those that do. The 
“ Cultivator when hits crops fail has to use his seed that 
he had put by for sowing, as food: when this is 
exhausted he sells his bullocks, &c., and having 
spent the money received from these, he is without 
any resources. He is unable to Taise money on his 
“ fields from the Sowcar, as he has no nghtB of occu- 
“ pancy; therefore his last hopB is to get an advance 
“ from the Zemindar, failing this he loaves his village 
" and seeks work as a cooly elsewhere. This is what 
happened last year. In November wo had excellent 
rams, hut owing to the exhaustion of the cultivators 
the fields remained unplougheil. The Zemindar gave 

II no advances, or to such a small extent, that they were 
useless. Many ryots had already left thoir villages, 

“ and others were preparing to do bo; roofless houses 
“ were seen in all directions, and some small villages 
“ were entirely deserted. 

11 It was at this time (4th December), when the ryot 
had given up almost all hopes, that we commenced 
the distribution of the Mansion House Fund in this 
“ division for cattle and seed. Ten days after there 
there was visible improvement; thoso ryots who had 
remained in their villages and could get cattle, 

“ ploughed their lands, in anticipation of receiving 
money for seed, and they were not disappointed. 

“ Ryots, who had left their villages returned and 
“ receiving money cultivated their lands, and by 
£ | January two-fifths of the land under cultivation was 
" sown with seed purchased with Mansion House Fund 
“ money. The area would have been greater if we had 
“ been able to distribute tho money quicker ; however, 

“ those ryots who received their money too late to sow 
paddy as soon as the harvest was in, bought seed, 
and sowed their land with raggi, which, luckily for 
“ them, gave a good outturn. At the commencement 
of the season it seemed probable that the Zemindar 
“ would not receive more than one quarter of his usual 
“ revenue, hut thanks to the aid that the Mansion 
“ House Fund gave to his ryots, ho has, I believe, col- 
“ looted as much or nearly as much, as lie usually 
“ receives. Most of the cultivators use the money for 
‘‘ what it was given, but in some cases we wore imposed 
" on. 

“ Money was, I fear, extorted in many cases from the 
‘‘ ryots by the Moonsiffs; I have prosecuted six and 
“ obtained three convictions. But it is exceedingly 
difficult to get the ryots to give evidence agamat the 
“ Moonsiffs, &o , as they (tho ryots) are totally m their 
“ power, and if the case was not proved, the Moonsiff 
“ would certainly compass their ruin, hence their 
“ reluctance to complain. 

“ Rupees 3,987 were distributed to people for build- 
“ mg houses. A larger amount would have been 
“ allotted to this kind of relief but it was found that 
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" the people did not use it for wliat it was given, and 
“ so we stopped giving money for houses. .Rupees 
“ 1,922-3-7 worth of cloth has been distributed to poor 

“ people. This sort of relief has been found very satis- 

>• factory; many of the people clothed being without 
“ clothes at all and living in the jungles. Thanks to 
“ the help of the Government relief inspectors we have 
“ been ahlo to get at the worst cases. Rupees 210-15 
11 was given in miscellaneous relief and support of life. 
'■ The smallness of this sum perhaps requires some 
“ explanation. On the formation of this committee, 
" which consists of six native gentlemen and myself, 
“ the question was raised about Gosha females and the 
“ money doles ; and it was decided that, as there were 
“ no Gosha females m this Division and as the Vicc- 
“ President and myself were the only members, who were 
" able to go on circuit visiting the villages, the other 
“ members having their business to attend, to, no 
“ monthly doles should he given, but that such cases as 
“ the vice-president and myself found, should be rc- 
“ lieved on the spot. In most of the cases we found 
'■ the nature of the relief would come under the Govern- 
“ merit relief rules, and so there was no necessity for 
“ relieving from the fund money ; hence the smallness 
" of the sum given to support of life. 

“ Rupees 2,505 was given to weavers, there being a 
" large number in the villages round here reduced to 
“ starvation through the famine. This has been a very 
“ satisfactoiy form of relief, and many looms have been 
“ set to work, and enabled the owners to provide food 
“ for their - families ; no less than 300 to 400 families 


11 have been relieved in this way, and put in the way of 
" earning their own livelihood. 

" I have to thank Chongelroyn Ohetty and Chongely 
" Chctty for searching out and aiding me in this kind 
“ of relief, at no little inconvenicnco to themselves, I 
“ have ako to thank A. Kristina Row, Vice-President 
“ and Deputy TahBildar of the Division, for the help 
“ he has given mo in distributing the money to tbe 
et people, and Jaganayokulu JSTaidu, for interpreting 
“ between me and the other members, and translating 
“ papers , andl have to tbank all for their co-operation 
“ and advice in committee. The faniino, though not 
“ over in this division, is confined to tho cooly class, 
“ Thanks to the Mansion House Fund, i,ho cultivators 
“ and weavers are well provided for, Tbo cooly class 
“ are suffering owing to dulnoss in the labour market ; 
“ cultivators preferring to do all tlicir work themselves, 
“ aud consequently prices being higlior, the coolies and 
“ poor class of people bavo to revort to Government 
“ relief works or camps This state of things will 
continno till next, harvest, which, if we have rain, 
“ will bo thfvend of August, but if we don’t, will not 
“ be till next February.—Ha. Cotton. 
o 

“ (3) Mtsom! Official Rw.tup. 

“ Extract from diary of Mr. VnNKliT Itow, Special 
“ Relief Officer, Kolar District. 

“ Monday, January 7 .-—Visited (3 miles) Ellavcopally 
P. Census work occupied mo from 7 a.m., to 3 r.n. 
During which relief was given to 4 families. Rs. 90 
were distributed among thorn as follows.— 


„ 1 
House. | 

No. 

U3 

Name. 

Put liana 

2 

25 ' 

Akki, with a brother and two daughters. Her condition was 
enough to touch oven the hardest heart. Pays Rs. 12 Kan- 
dayam, had 2 bullocks and 2 cows last year 

For a pair of bullocks. 

3 

15 

Mooneaka, with two grown-up sons and 2 pairs of bullocks and 
30 sheep last year, has 1 bullock. No house - - - | 

For ono bullock and to build a hut. 

d 

30 

Baswa, with two brothers, a sister and mother, all were in tho 
Srimwaspoor Relief Camp. Had a pair of good bullocks, 4 
she-buffaloes, 15 sheep Pays Its. 7 Kandayam. His land is 
not cultivated ; has no house. 

Rs. 5 for hu t. 

Rs. 5 for food. 

, Rs. 20 for a pair of bullocks. 

8 

20 

Hana.ma, by caste Vaddar, a son and two miserable daughters 
lately returned from Relief Camps, now lives by begging. 
Has no bouse -. 

Ra. 5 for hut, 

Rs. G for food. 

Its. 10 for a pair of buffaloes 


“ The relief afforded to the two last cases was an in- 
“ calculable blessing to them, for they never even 
‘‘ dreamt that, in their present desperate condition, to 
“ which they had been inured for eighteen months 
“ past, a relief of this kind, enabling them to settle onco 
£l more m life with their relations, would come to them 
' 1 bo unexpectedly. 


“ Returned homo at 4 p.rn. 

“ Wednesday, January 9. — Visited two yillagas, 
“ Satanndhalli mid Gunganahalli. its 205 wore disfcri- 
" bufed among 17 families in both tlio villages, as 
“ follows;— 


House. 

No* 

Its. 

Name. 

PuriJGHO. 

_ 

4 

25 

Vengti, with a grown-up son aud two children, her husband 
died of starvation. Pays Rs. 8 Kandayam .... 

Rs. 25 for a pair of bullocks 

6 

10 

Vengatrama, baa one bullock. Pays Rs. 8 Kandayam - 

Ra. 10 for a bullock. 

10 

5 

Thnnii and her daughter 

Rs. 2 to patch up hut. Rs. 3 for food. 

12 

20 

Mboniga, Ha mother and wifo. Pays Us. 7 Kandayam, has 
become a day labourer, his land is waste - 

Rs. 20 for a pair of bullocks 

13 

13 

Vnnketaan, has one bullock. Pays Es. 7 Kandayam - 

Rs. 10 for a bullock. Es. 3 to patch 

15 

10 

Mooniga, has one bullock -. 

up hut. 

Its. 10 lor a bullock. 

20 

5 

Kaga, weaver, and three dependents, has a loom - 

Rs. 5 for materials. 

20 

35 

Venketramu, and nine members, all m miserable condition, 
has 20 acres of dry land and no bullocks, bad a pair of 
bullocks and three cows last year. 

Rs. 25 for bullocks. Rs. 10 for food. 

22 

10 

Lutchmi aud three others ....... 

Rs. 10 for a bullock or a cow. 

29 

10 

Daasa and four others. Pays Rs. 5 Kandayam, haB one 

33 

5 

bullock, - 

■ Moonehanooma, and three others 

Rs. 10 for a bullock. 

Rs. 5 for clothing. 

Rs. 5 for loom. Rs. 5 for materials. 

, 33 

10 

Lenina, weaver low caste, has no loom. - - - « . 

11 

7 

Byah, has no house 

Rs. 5 for bouse Rs. 2 for clothing. 

30 

4 

Moonigak, weaver, has a loom. 

Rb. 4 for materials. 


(e). General Results of the Distribution. 

It will, I fear, be several months before I am able to 
prepare the final report of the committee. 1 Meanwhile, 
S3 a guide to the Famine Commission in estimating the 

1 Some district committees are still working. 


direction and extent of the relief afforded, the following 
details are given, errors and omissions excepted- They 
will need careful testing and revision before they are 
submitted to the public and to subscribers, but, for the 
purposes of the commission, may he taken to fairly 
represent the mode in which the 81 lakhs hare been 
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expended. The details err in under-statement rather 
than in exaggeration. They are, roughly as t'olloxvs — 

Kos. relieved. Amount expended. 


1. Support of life, food. 

money doles, Ac. 

2, Orphanages - 
3- Day nurseries 
4, Clothing - 

5- Providing or repairing 
houses . 

(i. To cultivators for seed, 
bullocks. Axe. 

7. Miscellaneous charity - 
Total 


3,033.160 

Its. 

25,07,665 

231,740 

4,63,468 

3,108.803 

7,59,402 

864,079 

8,72,191 

132,035 

6,80,012 

425.931 

17,07,154 

203,978 

2 32,290 

0,999.735 Ita 

72,22,182 


These tc turns, ns I have said, arc incomplete. For 
instance, some of the committees returned the same 
persons over and over again in their reports, in this 
wise. Supposing, under heading 1, a man or woman, 
who. from caste or other reasons, did not receive Govern¬ 
ment relief, and obtained a. dole from onc*t* onr com¬ 
mittees, of, say, eight annas per week, we ti, given for 
six, nine, or twelve weeks, that individual would he 
counted so many times over It will, perhaps, be impos¬ 
sible to obtain accurately (1) the number of persons 
relieved as distinct from (2) the number of times an 
individual was relieved. In some of the Mofussil dis¬ 
tricts the people on relief changed frequently. An 
attempt to distinguish the points mentioned will be 
made before the final report of the executive committee 
is issued. The remarks regarding item 1 also applies to 
item 3. In respeot to day nnrHeries tho totals returned 
will bo very largely reduced, showing perhaps only one- 
sixth of the number set down in the returns received 
As regards the other items the figures may be taken as 
exact for the sum totalled which, it will be seen, is nine 
lakhs short of the whole amount received. It will be 
noted that nearly one-third of the sum received was 
expended on support of life, and, aa particular caro was 
taken in discriminating as to the need of recipients, tins 
sum may be held to represent a portion of tho distress 
which could not lie reached by Government according 
to the principles which guided State relief. The same 
remark also applies to the persons relieved under the 
head “ Miscnllanoous,” whereby many weavers and 
others wero helped. Hearty a million and a half of 
people received substantial assistance, in the way of 
rebuilding houses, obtaining seed, bullocks, &c., and 
clothing Item 6 does not show all the persons bene- 
fitted, as in many cases money was given for tho hiring 
of bullocks, and one pair was used for many fields in the 
occupant*v of different ryots As is stated in Mr. Cot¬ 
ton's report Isee a>it<\ pp. 15-16), nearly two-fifths of tho 
whole cultivation in Kalastri Eeuiiudari were from relief 
money, and without it this laud could not possibly have 
boon cultivated, as all credit with money-lenders was 
gone. 

III.— May Fkivaii: CrtAniTY Plat any Pabt in 
Future Famines ? 

I now leave the region of facts and come to the 
expression of opinion as to the part (if any) which 
private charity may play in future famines, I am 
inclined to think that-, though the necessity for the 
exercise ot private charity will he as abundantly neces¬ 
sary as ever, apart perhaps for support oflife, the chances 
of its being availed of are very slight. This state of 
things (to my mind) is partly brought about by the 
ruling of his Excellency the Viceroy m Council on 
December, 21, 1877, a ruling which has been sanctioned 
by tho Secretary of State m Despatch Ho. 46, dated 
llith May, 1878. The remarks of his Excellency and 
Lord Salisbury on this point will be quoted presently. 
Meanwhile I must ask the indulgence of the Famine 
Commissioners if I may seem to be somewhat lengthy 
in the expression of my opinion on this point I feel it 
is necessaryas X recognize most momentous conse¬ 
quences flowing from the Despatch in question, that I 
should set out at length the circumstances which seem 
to me to point to but one conclusion, and that conclusion 
the stifling henceforth of private charity in an Indian 
famine campaign. 

Private charity, as understood and pra ctised inMa-dras, 
nowhere comes in conflict with Government elforts to 
combat distress. , Its line ia perfectly distinct, and its 
object is to step in where the authorities, dealing with 
State funds, could not properly do anything. In the 
most carefully managed famine campaign conceivable 
there must he scope for an agency working outside of 
Government operations, and yet in perfect sympathy 


and accord with Government. I suppose it ia hardly 
likely that, in the future, famines will be more skilfully 
managed than were (1) the Bombay famine, throughout 
its whole course, and (2) the Mysore famine, from Sep¬ 
tember 1877 onwards. Tet, in both these cases, oppor¬ 
tunity was found for the most beneficial exercise of 
private charity. In Bombay, the Decc-au andKhandeisli 
Belief Committee—head quarters in Bombay, branches 
m twenty-fotn- places m the Presidency—and the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabka, and, in some cases. Government 
officers, were able to do very much towards restoring 
the country to a prosperous condition. Of what was 
done in Mysore towards bringing things to a normal 
state Mr. Elliott has given interesting proof in his 
'• History of the Mysore Famine,” pp. 178 to 186. The 
effects of famine npon the agricultural population of 
India are so severe; ryots are so completely denuded 
of all they possess a3 householders and cultivators 
before they are allowed to receive Government- relief; 1 
that, if they are ever to regain their former positions 
and not remain as a permanent burden npon the State, 
increasing the already too-mimerons crowds of beggars, 
they must be assisted This assistance can only come 
from private charity. Although the appeal for outside 
aid in 1877 was slightly misapprehended by the people 
of England, many of whom supposed they were con¬ 
tributing solely for support of life in persons who must 
otherwise perish, no blame for this opinion being 
largely prevalent can attach to those who made that 
appeal At the preliminary meetings held in the rooms 
of the Madras Municipality it was distinctly stated, 
again and again, the object in view was to assist Indian 
cultivators with seed grain, implements, &c , in the 
same manner (as was then stated) as the people of 
Horthcm Franco were assisted during tho Franco- 
German war. Further, his Grace the Governor of 
M^lms, as chairman of the public meeting held at 
Madras on August 4, 1877, whence the appeal was tele¬ 
graphed to London, said " As he had said before, it 
‘' wns the duty of the Government to see to the supply 
“ of food, but public charity was needed for other pur- 
" poses. It was not food a-Iona that was needed. 

“ During the shorL trips ho had taken in the famine 
“ districts—he was sorry that he could not, make such 
“ more frequently or farther,—His Grace had noticed 
“ tho want of covering for tho body, the roofless houses 
“ and tho destitute condition of the poor who were 
11 compelled to seek relief in the camps. Thatch had 
“ been taken from the roof for the cattle, and the 
“ bamboo rafters converted into means to purchase 
“ food. Tho sights to ho mot with presented a sad 
“ picture of thcs destitute plight to which a very large 
“ number of the people had been reduced ponse- 
“ quently, too many, when they return to their homes 
' ‘ from the Belief Camps or public works, will have to 
“go to a roofless house with not a single culinary 
“ vessel remaining in it Here were wants which it 
1 ‘ would lie necessary to recognise and supply, and for 
" which he thought Outside aid might well he sought. 

“ To provide clothing for the poor, even such scanty 
“ clothing as Hub climate necessitates, means were 
‘' wanting; to enable them to repair their houses and 
“ to purchase new implements instead of those which 
“ they had sold in order to procure the means to 


1 Sir Hi cb fti (1 Temple’s opinion clearly was that relief wo vies lin cl been 
opened too soon, Hint the L-ouhes were receiving too high. a wage, unci 
tlmt consequently lavere number-, wont attracted, to the works who wore 
not yet in such a state of destitutiuii na to bo fUtiug objects of State 
lelicf. "If,** saill Sir Richard,*' I were in England., aiul a, man wear¬ 
ing a good "black, coat and. silk necktie wore to come up to mo and 
“ tell mo lie was starving, I shonLd nob believe him, hut should say, ‘My 
“ ‘friend, were you really starring you would have .sold your goad 
coat and necktie, and bought food with the pioceeda, como back to 
" 4 when yon have clone so, and then X will giv~ you relief/ Such is 
" tlio Xiolicy I would pursue in India You have begun too soon- If 
<f 3 'ou question this limn you will fincl that ho lias at liomo a bullock, 
or perhaps Wo; yonder limn lins a couple or neves of land; if this 
“ man. wero really starving his blanket would he m rags, and yonder 
“ woman would have sold the glass beads she is ay oaring round her 
“ neck. Again, look at these six men I have picked out of your gang-, 
“ they arc fine tall men. Look at thou* broad shoulders and sinewy 
" arms, audcontmbt them with tlicse^ others who are tluu and omaci- 
“ ated. Do you mean to tell iub that in a gang of famine coolies there 
,f should ho so wide a difference '* These poor wretches have clearly 
“ nothing, "bud the others are probably men ol’ some substance, who 
1 supplement their famine wngos by the little property they still, nos- 
" ses3 - In a famine so huge as this is the Slate cannot do more tluin 
A keep alive. XViiat you have to do is to muster each of your gangs as X 
u havo done this, you should, ns U were, weigh each man on your flngej, 
' as a native cashier (shroff) does til© com which is paid into the 
" treasury, and to those who seem to you to bo not yet lit objects of rc- 
tc lief, you should say, * (xo home, my mend, and come buck to me m 
f ‘ ‘ three \\eeks or a month, when you have eaten the proceeds of your 
c * *hul, your plough, and y our ploughing cattle.’ J> ])iu nig lus tour Sir 
Richard inspected m ting manner upwards of a hundred thousand 
relief coolies in the presence o£ the European,' and Native buhordinate 
officials of all ranks, and it is therefore easy to be understood that bis 
policy wag soon widely known —A pamphlet toward*; the. lh story of the 
Madras Famine, by a Mad) as Civilian, pp, 15-17. Loudon, W. Ilideway. 
109, Piccadilly, TV". 1877. 
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“ obtain food, would require funds, which might he 
“ looked for from public charity It was necessary 
that the public, charity should be invited for these 
“■ purposes, and such wants were eminently suited to 
'• the claims of charity. To supply these wants to so 
' ‘ large a number of people would need a sum of money 
for more than could lie got from the Presidency. It 
would be necessary to look for aid to the sympathy 
“ which England had exercised on occasions of distress 
'• through many by-gone years. His Grace was con- 
" Tinced that they had hut to place a true account of 
’• the distress prevailing among the people of this land 
“ to evoke the sympathy and secure the liberal aid of 
‘ ‘ England Ho could not think that, when it should 
" ho known in England how a largo portion of tlio 
“ Presidency was subject to calamity and distress, 
“ when it should be known that the district in which 
" the distress prevailed included eighteen millions of 
“ people, and also when it should be known that two- 
“ thirds of tho Presidency was suffering from high 
■' prices of food, that whole districts were suffering 
“ under pressure of prices double what hud been 
" suffered ill tho Bengal Eamine of 1874, the people of 
“ England would not hesitate to admit the need for 
“ aid ” "Much misapprehension has prevailed regard¬ 
ing the terms on which this appeal was made so that it 
may prove to be well that I have quoted the exact words 
of an address which was very widely circulated at the 
time. Notwithstanding that tho committee put prac¬ 
tical assistance of the kind specified m the forefront, it 
will be seen from the details of expenditure already 
given that a vast amount of suffering from actual want 
of food had to be faced As it was in 1877 so it will bo 
again in this respect, though perhaps to a diminished 
degree. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that the experience 
afforded by the many committees which have beeifF’m 
active operation, m some cases for many months, in 
Southern India during the famine, should furnish some 
evidence towards answering the question which was 
considered by the Members of the Eamine Commission 
at Simla, and others, ns,, whether there exists personnel 
for use in developing a system of local responsibility 
for the administration of charity both in normal and 
abnormal tunes. As soon as the funds were provided 
it was found practicable to organise committees of 
gentlemen of ail races and creeds who were willing to 
devote much time and trouble to the proper distribution 
of charity. In Madras city, of course, the means were 
found m largest measure, but, nowhere m the Presi¬ 
dency,—so well provided is Madras with Missionaries 
and others,—did there lack at least one trustworthy 
gentleman who could become the focus for effort, and 
who was able to direct the action of Natives who were 
willing to work under such direction. So far as indi¬ 
viduals ore wanted for working a schema of Local 
Belief I think facts which are now on record in tho 
proceedings of the Belief Fund bear out the hopeful¬ 
ness expressed m some of the papers of the Simla 
Symposium, vh , that if a practicable scheme could bo 
formulated for local relief it would not fail for want of 
persons willing to give their services for the good of 
the community. ° 

It is well known that the appeal to England in 1877 
was made not only without the consent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, hut—until the principles of relief wero 
formulated—against its wish and contrary to its desiro. 
Iliat appeal originated entirely among non-officials 
and only when arrangements for a public meeting had 
been made was a request conveyed to his Grace the 
Duke oi Buckingham and Ohandos, Governor of Madras 
to preside ovet the meeting. Thus his Grace kindly 
consented to do, in his private capacity as a citizen. 
JJinerences of opinion, between the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras occurred, which 
ceased with the correspondence issued from tho 
Governor-General’s Camp on the 30th of August 1877. 
As a non-official I think 1 may bo permitted to 
remark that it seemed as if the Government of India 
imagined tlmt the appeal which proceeded from Madras 
should have first received its sanction. In what was 
done there was no thought or intention of ignoring 
the Government of India and certainly no desire to act 

1™“ °V ts 7 lsh *»- But the gentlemen who 
exerted themselves to got np the public meeting! and 

iriitlwtW 1 01 m pUbh ° TT iad no locus slandi 
whereby they could approach the Goverment of India 

Eurtherht?D ent £ eV ?“ * he Local Government, 
ruithei. had they, through the usual official channels 

addressed the Government of India, then at Simla’ 
much time would have been lost, the interest and 


enthusiasm which was endeavouring to evoke tin? 
sympathy of England—(and without enthusiasm, on the 
part of individuals no movement of tho kind could he 
initiated)—would have evaporated, a month probablr 
would have been consumed, the rams which fall in 
September -would liavo (apparently) robbed the appeal 
of much of its force,—thongh it would not really hax e 
done so as crops arc not sown, grown, and ripe for the 
sickle all at once because ram has iallon,—and the 
consequence would have boon that tho movement 
would have collapsod. In December 1877, the Governor. 
General in Council, writing to the Secretary of State 
said — 

“ None tho leas, wo think it necessary to stato ej. 
“ plicitly oar view that, should it over ho again deemed 
“ desirable to appeal to the English public for sub. 
" scriptions, in aid of famine-relief, such appeal 
“ should not he made, save with the aHaent of tho 
“ Government of India, and after tho Viceroy in 
‘‘ Council has had an opportunity of laying down 
“ distinctly, the purposes to which subscriptions should 
" 1)0 devoj^f, la the present instance, the result has 
|‘ not, so fur as wo can judge, boon unsatisfactory, 
“ solely because there was a determination on both 
“ sides Lo avoid friction, and to moot ouch other half. 
‘‘ way,—tho Government lent, tlui services of their 
|‘ officers, and tho Committee took pains not to inter- 
“ fere with the action of tho Government; but, if the 
“ Committee hail chosen to work on tho sumo lines as 
Government had already occupied, tlio organization 
“ was such that no official control could have bean 
exorcised, and great friction and confusion would 
" inevitably havo been caused. When Government 
£ undertakes such an enormous task as thu presorva- 
|| tion of lifo, so far ns possible, in a country stricken, 
A’ as Sontliurn India was, with tlio full intensity of a 
|* terrible lamino; the Government, and tho Govern. 
|| niont alone, should m thu last resort have tho 
, direction of whatever volunteer agency may he 
|‘ organised, and should exercise bohlo control over 
“ the expenditure of such sums an tlio liberality of the 
f nation may contribute. The Government would, he 
I' a matter of course, avail themselves to tho fullest 
possible extent ot the assistance of central and local 
committees; indeed, tho existonco oi’ Snell oom- 
|' mittocs would he necessary m tho first instance 
(t probably to evoke tho liberality of the nation, as it 
‘ is not likely that people would bo willing to subscribe 
<i ^ ai ’5 c ty to a Hmect and ostensible contribution to 
, the revenues ot Government But by formulating 
,, W the first instance tlio objects l'or wliieli suliscnp- 
,* tions are mvitod, and tho agency through which 
they arc to be oxpendad, two advantages would he 
gamed—(1) people in England would know definitely 
how their subscriptions were to ho applied, and (2) 

It committees would have no choice hut to apply the 
iunds to objects, and in a manner approved before- 
£( hand by Government With tho action of unofficial 
(t persons in, inviting subscriptions tlio Government 
K ca nnot, ol courso, interfere. Such invitations, un- 
t< supported by the authority of Government, would 
tt Plmllddy meet with but little response; but we are 
,, decidedly of opinion that a general rule should be 
(( , a down directing that, in cases of future famine, 

, c ,, ad the Local Government should not, 

<. m e vf r lu - :his P T1Tate «»' official capacity, appeal to 
the liberality of the English public without first 
t[ re ceivmg the approval of the Supreme Government, 

„ not oul y 1,1 regard to the appeal being made, but also 
<• ln *| e 8 ar jt J‘° ptirposcB to which tho money, so 
contributed, is to bo devoted, and to the agency to 
be employed m distributing it.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury, in acknowledging this 
despatch replied (No. 46, Bevanuo dated India Office, 
London, the 16th May 1878) 

With reference to the 2nd paragraph of my 
t[ Despatch, No. 18, dated 21st Eohrnary, 1 have now 
tc to take under consideration tho proposals made in 
„ concluding paragraph of your letter, dated 2ist 
«r December, regarding the proceedings proper to be 
„ taken, m respect of appeals for charitable contribu- 
tions towards famine relief 

„ Mou arc of opinion that, in cases of future famine, 

„ appeal should be made by a Local Government to 
■< chanty of an English public, excepting with 
«< Iv' e J . a PP r ° V£1 l °f the Governor-General in Council; 
ct t“at the Governor-General in Council should, in the 
„ “ rst “stance, define the objects to which (as distinct 
„ lro ™ tfe obligation devolving on the Government) 

([ Buca charity will he devoted • and that, to inspire 
confidence in the public, as 'well as to secure tho 
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“ efficient administration of the funds, local coin- 
“ mittees should conduct then' operations under the 
” control of Government and with the co-operation of 
“ its officer? 

“ I entirely concur in the soundness of these prm- 
“ eiples. 

*’ Tour Excellency in Council has made these pro- 
“ posals in reference only to appeals preferred to the 
'■ English public. Their adoption hi such cases ’will 
not. however, preclude appeals hc-iiig made to the 
'' Indian public by Loral Governments, or for lesser 
" objects, within more limited areas, by high officials 
’‘ Amongst the wealthier classes of India there is an 
ample fund of benevolence, which may well he drawn 
upon (as, indeed, it has on previous occasions) by 
“ .indicious appeal from the local authorities. Much 
judgment is, no doubt, needed as to the mode iu 
“ which such contributions should be invited, m order 
“ that the action of the public may be entirely volun- 
“ tary, and without even the apipearance of constraint 
“ But the well-known disposition of the people to 
" succour the distressed leaves no room ha doubt that 
aid would be cheerfully rendered upon au'^occasions 
“ of urgent necessity.” t 

The objocLion to this course,it seems to me (judging 
from my experience ui connection with the Fund of 
1877. and as a nm-official member of the community) 
is that no appeal will henc<forth he made, should a 
fa 1,1 lac unfortunately tu/aiu occur. I conic to this con¬ 
clusion, from the fact that at no period during the 
late distress did either the Government of India, tho 
Government of Madras, tho Government of Bombay, 
or the Chief Commissioner of Mysore show any in¬ 
tention or readiness to mrdca an appeal for aid. Ho 
appeal would, 1 think I may safely say, have been 
made hy either the superior or subordinate Govern-,, 
mems. My reason for making this remark is that tho 
Bombay Government never recognised tho necessity 
tor affording aid to tho suffering people in that 
Presidency from the Indian Belief Fund, and all the 
hclp_ which was afforded to them was through non- 
nfficial bodies such as the Deccan and Kliandeish com¬ 
mittee and the Savvajamk Saliha Indeed, it is not 
possible that a Government as Government could make 
such an appeal as was made, though they might bo 
satisfied that the need for special assistance existed.- 1 
Though the Governments refrained from doing anything 
in this direction tho need for something being done 
was apparent and the good achieved forms a sufficient 
nusoii d'etre for the action that was taken in 1877. 

I his the Government of India generously and cordially 
admits. 

I would venture to hope that the two Despatches 
which I hai e quoted above will be permitted to become 
a dond-lettor. “ The action of non-official persons,” the 
\ icoroy says in his Dcsjiulch, ' ‘ unsupported by the 
authority ot Government would probably meet with 
but littlo response ’ Perhaps, the less the " authority of 
the Government. ” is seen in a matter of tins kind 
the bottci. except in a general form, as was the case 
m IS, 7. The gentlemen who were responsible for the 
inception oi that movement were certainly in active 
sympathy with the local Government, hut neither at 
the outset nor at any later stage in the proceedings 
did they act under “the authority of Government.” 
The fact that they were able thus to labour, independ- 

Ilu j task cif giving relief to all those who suffer offers tho 
no , . Opportunity of doing good to well-applied piivate dimity 
1111,1 intelligence and zeal; hut it cannot be undertaken hy the 
- ‘■ 5 ” ^' n Slrachetf, K.c.s i., Financial Statement, 


ently as it were and yet in closest harmony with tho 
authorities, enhanced the value of the gifts to the 
suffering people to an untold extent. It is generally 
conceded that tho political benefit which has resulted 
from the assistance rendered hy the fellow-subjects of 
Her Majesty’s Indian people in all parts of the 
British dominions has been very great Much of this 
good depended upon the fact that the appeal was not 
official but non-official. The money received also was 
dispensed at the minimum of cost Tho whole charges 
of the Fund of 1877-78 in the central and sub-com¬ 
mittees (one hundred and twenty in numbei) will not 
come to one per cent, on the amount disbursed. If, in 
futnre, Government officials are to ho tho medium of 
distribution a portion of their salaries ought properly 
to he debited to the cost of distribution. I do not. 
suppose that non-officials will he anxious to give their 
services gratuitously to work a Government Fund, 
even if it bo possible to raise one, which, for tho reasons 
already given, I think is improbable. 

The (very natural and projicr) object of the State in 
dealing with famine is to minimise and keep down tho 
distress as much as poasiblo, and to discourage the 
habit of the people of looking to the Government for 
anything more than hare subsistence or employment. 
To encourage the people to expect more from Govern¬ 
ment would be to demoralise thorn to tho inoat extreme 
extent. "What the authorities could not do in this 
respect, fellow-subjects of the sufferers could well do, 
ana, as has been demonstrated in the most convincing 
manner during the past two years, have done 

For these, then, among" other reasons, T would, 
venture to hope that tho Famine Commission, in re¬ 
porting upon the scope which exists for private chanty, 
will consider whether greater good is nob likely to bo 
clone'by leaving the question, liy whom the appeal, 
should he niadcq entirely an open one Tho good sense 
of the community and the necessity for lining in accord 
with the Government, would, I am convinced, in this 
future as in tho past, ensure the appeal being made at 
tho proper stage of affairs. If tho right of appeal, with 
the hearty concurrence of the authorities, is not to ho 
loft to the connnunity at largo, then, it Booms to mo, 
no appeal at all can he made, and many thousands of 
respectable, though unfortunate, people, who might 
otherwise be helped to regain their position in life, 
will remain permanently ruined and degraded. Many 
others, too, beyond the scope of Government, relief., 
will certainly dio of want. 

It is agreed, on all hands, the Government of India, 
with warm and generous words leading the way, that 
great good has been clono as the result of tho ‘appeal 
to England m 1877. Now that there is formulated 
experience to guide the administration of private land's, 
on a future occasion more speedy and complete results 
may be confidently counted upon But, if private 
charity is to become solely a branch of G overnmoxit, 
relief the stream will bo small and feeble, and the 
good accomplished very slight. If the Government 
ot India will, m this matter, treat tho non-official 
community with the freedom and liberality which the 
Executive committee m Madras exhibited Inwards its 
local committees tho result, m my humble opinion 
cannot fail to bo as good m the ono ease as the other. 
il ^P sole object which all who took part in tho private 
relief distribution had in view was to assist the 
Government and to benefit those in need to tho utmost 
of their jiower, and, being generously trusted and 
almost entirely uncontrolled, they greatly succeeded 
the Government of India itself being witness. 

22 ml January 1879. " W “' Dl0ar ’ 
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Minute mr Sin 

Theee are same points in these papers which I cannot 
leave without comment 

It will, jio doubt, be desirable, before deciding on 
the course to be taken -with regard to the present re¬ 
ference, to await the opinion of the Government of 
India, but incidental questions are raised in the cor¬ 
respondence, which are full of significance 

I refer to the apparent absence of any kind of common 
understanding or agreement between the local autho¬ 
rities (and I wish I could believe that it was confined 
to the local authorities) as to the relation of the Govern¬ 
ment to the occupiers of the soil. 

Mr Robinson, in his Minute of 9th September 1873, 
refers to the controversies at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury as to the nature and intention of the “ ryotwari” 
settlements, and evidently inclines to the opinion that 
they were meant to be limited and 'permanent. 1 

lie speaks of the reaction which has since setin, and of 
the disposition m Madras to increase steadily the 
'■ ratio of demand upon the land.” 

He very wisely deprecates the disturbance in the 
market value of the whole landed property of a ♦nab 
peasant proprietary by the operations of the Settlement 
Department, which, with more propriety, might bo 
called the Unsettlament Department. 

Ho concludes by expressing a fenr that the course now 
being taken may lie “seriously reducing tho actual 
value of all landed property in the country, and shaking 
its credit in an investment. - ’ 

Mr Suu accepts, if he does not approve, the prin¬ 
ciple deliberately asserted by tho Homo Government, 
viz., the re-assossment of tho land every thirty years, 
on the basis of <i moiety of ih net produce, commuted 
info Mode;/, at an average of the prices ruling during a 
ceitciid number of antecedent years; bufche has apparently 
altogether forgotten the grounds upon which this prin¬ 
ciple was formulated, in an elaborate despatch from 
the Court of Directors, of tho 17th December 185G. 
viz, that the “ right of the Government is not a rent 
“ which consists of all the surplus produce, after paying 
“ tho cost of cultivation, and the profits of agricultural 
" stocks, but a land revenue only, which ought if pos- 
“ sible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
“ or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the 
“ land to others or retain it in liis own hands ”—for, 
he goes on to speak of tho Government as virtually the 
“great landlord,'' and the advantages of a “sound 
settlement of the demands upon tho land, of which 
thej T are, in fact proprietors." 

The Governor points out in a pithy sentence, “ that, 
under explicit instructions from home, a costly ma¬ 
chinery is maintained on the basis of halfwit profits" 
(I hope he means produce), 11 but, that practically, tho 
“ rate of assessment is decided on much simpler oon- 
“ sideratmns, the main one being that the cultivator 
“ should pay no more than he paid before,” with, if 
any at all, a small additional per-centago. 

So much for the local authorities, and I think what 
I have said is enough to show tho confusion of 
thought, looseness of expression, and uncertainty in 
action, which prevails in Madras in a matter which lies 
at tho very root of all agricultural prosperity 

It would require far more rosenrch than I can under¬ 
take for the present purpose to view the inconsistencies 
of the authorities at home, but I will refer to a few 
instances. 

Lord Cornwallis's permanent settlement proceeded 
on the principle that the State was the proprietor of 
the soil. In that capacity it renounced its rights to a 
progressive share in the rental of the land. But it was 
the rent which was renounced, it was not revenue, and 
yet to this day we arc told that the land of Bengal is to 
be exempted from all share in the taxation necessary 
for the purposes of Government to all future time. 


1 Even the exact meaning of these terns is full of doubt. 


Louis Malmst. 

Mi-. Janies Mill, in liis evidence before a Select 
Committee in 1831, speaks of the rent of land m India 
having always been considered tho property of Govern, 
ment 

In a return to tho House of Commons in 1857, on 
Indian Land Tenures, signed by Mr. John S. Mill, I 
find the following gouoral statement; — 

“ LandRhroughout India is generally private property, 
“ snbjoet^to the payment of revenue, the mode and 
“ system of assessment dilFcrlng materially m various 
“ arts.” 

ji the occasion to which I have already referred, 
viz., the correspondence with Madras m 1850', the 
Court of Directors emphatically repudiated the doctrine 
of State proprietorship, and affirmed the principle that 
the assessment was revenue and not rent; the revenue 
being levied upon rent, as tho most convenient and 
customary way of raising the necessary taxation, which 
in a self-contained country, possessed of vast unde- 
voloped agricultural resources, is perhaps the soundest, 
•simplest, and juatoBt of all fiscal systems 

Sir 0. Wood m 1801, reaffirmed this principle, but 
went beyond the Court, by fixing Hie rate of assess¬ 
ment at 50 per cent, of the net produce, fully recogniz¬ 
ing, however, that this was merely a general rule, and 
that m practice the greatest, possiblo latitude must he 
given 

The principle thus established appears bo rest, then, 
upon a solid scientific ground; but launched, as it 
necessarily was, in language) and under circumstances 
which really almost reduced it to an abstract proposition 
(for the application of the principle was entirely loft to 
the judgment of the Settlement Officers, and the tasks 
given them altoge tlior beyond the power of any human 
beings to discharge, except in tlm roughest manner), 
one cannot Wonder that tho whole administration has 
drifted into tho chaos in which thoso pupors show it 
now to bo 

One is tempted to aslc if rent—economic rent, pure 
and simple—is alone to bo taxed, why, instead of tho 
costly, cumbrous, capricious, and when all is said, 
most lnelfectual settlement system, we cannot leave 
tho assessments to lalco caro of thomsolves, and take 
whatever percentage on tho rental of the land wo want, 
wherever we find. it. I can only suppose that the 
answer would be, that in truth tlm 50 pel’ eont. of 
tho“net produce lias been a mere paper instruction, a 
fiction wiuuh has had very littlo to do with the actual 
facts of the administration, and that in practice tho 
rates levied have ofton absorbod tho whole rental, and 
not unfrequently, I suspect,' encroached on profits also. 

But to return to my narrative of inconsistencies on 
the part of the Home Government 

I have referred to the instructions of 185-1 and 1864, 
as regards Madras. In tho year 1861, proposals wore 
made by the Government of India for the rademption 
of tho land revenue. These were not entertained, hut 
I mention them as showing that,hero again that Govern¬ 
ment atall events proceeded on tho theory oirent andnot 
revenue, and in the policy put forward, although still m 
aboyanea, by tbo Home Government so late as 1865, 1 
the general principle of which appears to he that a 
permanent settlement, after revision, might bo made 
on estates in which the actual cultivation amounts to 
80 per cent, of the cultivable area. This is a return to 
the order of ideas which prevailed in Lord Gornwalbs’s 
day 

I do not wish, on this occasion, to discuss tho question 
of principles which lies at the root of this controversy, 
because I am well aware that it is one which every one 
oonnected with the Government of India regards with 
extreme aversion, and also becauso it is quite unnecessary 
for me to state my absolute disbelief in the success of any 
experiment of Government on a large scale, founded on 


1 See Revenue Despatch, No, 11, of 24tli March 1865. 
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communistic principles. That even -worse results than 
those which are apparent, have not followed the partial 
assumption of the function of proprietor by the State 
in India is, I suspect, owing to the constant compromises 
which have boon made, and the alternating influence of 
the counter current of opinion and policy in favour of 
private rights. 

But in anticipation of the comments which will, I 
know, bo made by those Members of Council who 
tithe the trouble to read these remarks, I would invite 
their attention to a few practical considerations 

If general principles, as I am constantly told, arc 
inapplicable to India, on what method are we to proceed 
in government ? Ift be deductive method be discarded 
altogether, surely we have a right to ask for some 
careful and active process of induction. Yet, if there 
is any one thing which is wanting in any investigation 
of Indian problems, it is an. approach to trustworthy 
and generally accepted facts. There is hardly a subject 
upon wbicb tbc best authorities do not absolutely dis¬ 
agree as to the fundamental facts I could mention the 
most startling instances, lmt they must bo*m , esent to 
the nnuds of all of us. How I am compelled to say 
that, since I have been connected with the India Office, 

I have found just as strong a rogugnanceto the adoption 
of any adequate measures for the collection of a com¬ 
prehensive and well digested set of facts as to the 
recognition of general principles. The only occasion 
upon which I had the misfortune of encountering the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opnions and experience I have the most un¬ 
feigned respect, was in iny advocacy of Dr. Forbes 
Watson’s proposals for an Industrial Survey. 

Again, if general principles are to ho set aside, why 
are they so perpetually invoked in public documents, 
reports, and manifestoes ? It may suit the shifting n 
purposes of the hour to play fast and loose with prin¬ 
ciples, hut is it safe, in dealing with a “ quick-witted 
and logical” people, to rely upon their inattention or 
forgetfulness V 

If it is argued that it ia of no practical use to arrive 
at. and act upon, a definite principle in this matter of 
land revenue, and that, so long as we obtain our money, 
it is idle to dispute as to the terms employed in raising 
it,-—I answer that this indifference to accurate thought 
and expression has been, and is, a sourco of the greatest 
possible difficulty. I will take, as au instance, the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal. Is it not notorious 
that the absence of any careful distinction between rent 
and revenue has led to” the claim, still held by many of 
our highest authorities to be incontestable, to an im- 
luiuiuy from all new taxation on the part of landholders ? 
The solution of this difficulty is becoming every year a 
question of greater political importance, and may 
become a source of much political danger 

The close connection between the system of land 
tenure prevailing in a country, and the condition of its 
population, will, I imagine, be generally admitted. In 
India, where agriculture is the principal, and indeed 
the only, industry on a scale large enough to make it 
a national characteristic, it seems to me that the con¬ 
ditions on which the land is held must be au object of 
primary and paramount importance 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the principles 
of land tenure, certain facts, are, I think apparent. 

On the one hand, we see a system which sweeps into 
the coffers of the State 50 per cent, or more of the 
net produce of the soil, thus diverting a fund which, in 


Minute by Slit 

I do not see that much can come of further stirring 
the vexed question whether the money taken by 
Government from the land in India, is revenue or rent. 

It is more a question of words than of anything else. 
We now take as nearly as we can half the rant of lands 
not permanently settled, and whether we call that half 
rent, revenue or rent, the fact is the same. 

The term net produce, as used by the Indian revenue 
officers, is synonymous with rent. It is only in regard 
to lands where the same man is both owner and occu¬ 
pier that the term is used, because there is no actual rent, 
and under the form of net profits the attempt is made 
to ascertain what would be the rent if the land were 
rented 

I apprehend that now-a-days, in moat parts of India, 
there is some land rented either under customary rents 
or competition rents sufficient to give some index to the 
rent rates actually prevailing. I rather fear that the 
Madras Settlement Department are carrying on the 
attempt, long ago abandoned in northern India, to 


countries where private property is absolute, would, to 
a great extent, find its way back again into channels 
of agricultural improvement. 

Bat the amount of produce thus diverted is not only 
laTgc—it is also uncertain The percentage itself is 
uncertain, varying with the views of successive govern¬ 
ments, and the amount actually assessed, even within 
the prescribed limits, is uncertain, varying with, tho 
accidents of seasons, with the character of the culti¬ 
vators, and with the judgment and knowledge of the 
Settlement service. 

Whether the Government or the assessor leans to the 
side of indulgence or to that of severity, all the con¬ 
sequences of uncertainty aro equally involved. What 
those consequences are likely to be it ia needless to 
enumerate. It is enough to say that security and 
permanence are tho essential conditions of productive 
energy. 

This system, moreover, is one in whioh proprietary 
rights arc so confounded, or so confusedly divided, 
that they arc separated from their corresponding duties, 
and such is the dislocation of the forces engaged m 
this artificial mechanism, that these rights as often 
serve to maintain and perpetuate inefficiency us to 
rouse and stimulate industry and tho spn'it of improve¬ 
ment. 

Such are a few of the salient features of the system. 
What, on the other- hand, do wo find as tho character¬ 
istics of the industry and of the people to which that 
system has been applied f 

A marked absence of any adequate accumulation of 
capital npon the soil, and (ns a consequence) of any 
sufficient appropriation of such capital to purposes of 
agricultural improvement, deficiency of stocks, of 
manures, of roads, of tanks, often of seeds and of im¬ 
plements. 

the people, prevalent habits among the higher 
classes of 2irodigality and indolence, anu among the 
lower, a character of helpless dependence on Govern¬ 
ment, extreme poverty, and, generally, very low con¬ 
ditions of existence. Nowhere do we see a spirit of 
enterprise, of initiation, or of progress. 

I do not think that this is an overstatement of tho 
impression conveyed to the mind of au outside observer 
like myself by a study of the accounts which roach tib 
from different parts of India ; and when it is remem¬ 
bered that the state of thiiig-s, which I hare very briefly 
described, is precisely that which the science and ex¬ 
perience of modern societies would have predicted as 
the inevitable result of the economic conditions which 
have prevailed, I think it must he allowed that, if there 
be no relation of cause and effect between them, it is 
at least a strange coincidence that they should be found 
side by side 

I linve confined my remarks to the economical and 
social aspects of this question, but I am not sure that, 
from a political point of view, it not even more im¬ 
portant. 

By a perpetual interference with tho operation of laws 
whioh our own rule m India has set in motion, and 
which, I venture to think, are essential to buccosb— by 
a constant habit of palliating symptoms, instead of 
grappling with disease—may wo not he leaving to those 
who come after a task so aggravated by our neglect or 
timidity, that what is difficult for ns may be impossible 
for them ? 

L. M. 

3rd February 1875. 

G. O.nsa’BEH. 

ascertain the net profit or rent, Ly calculating the gross 
produce and the expenses of cultivating, and thence 
deducing the net profit I am much convinced that 
any attempt to do anything of the kind is quite hope¬ 
less. If there is no rent to take as an example, we 
must arrive at rent rates by some rule of thumb pro¬ 
cess. 

However, wo have not before us in these papers any 
details of the modus uperandi of the Madras Settlement 
Department; this only is made clear, that up to this 
time it has been very slow and very expensive, 

I am very glad that the whole question of this Madras 
Settlement has been broadly raised. I have long felt 
that it was a subject on whioh no one out of Madras 
had, or could get any definite information. The settle¬ 
ments have, it appears, been dragging their slow length 
along, without any general review of the matter. 

What I understand to be principally raised again in 
those papers is, whether the old settlements made in 
Madras, by sir T Munro and others, are to bo treated 
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as permanent settlements, not liable to enhancement, 
or whether they are liable to he revised and enhanced 
if there 13 ground for enhancing. It is argued (and no 
doubt argued with some reasons from that point of 
view), that if we cannot enhance the old intes, we need 
not go to all the expense and trouble of a survey and 
settlement. But as I understand it, this question has 
been deckled nearly twenty years ago. It was, after 
much discussion decided, that the whole of the land of 
Madras not under a settlement formally declared per¬ 
manent, should be surveyed and reassessed upon certain 
general principles to be laid down by the Government. 
The term of the new settlement is to bo thirty yuars. 
In fact, this work has been going on for the last seven¬ 
teen years, and a half of it has been done. 

It seems to me to he quite clear that we cannot and 
ought not to go back—to say all that has been done is 
wrong; tbc old settlements, which have been for so 
long treated as liable to revision, were, in fact, per¬ 
manent settlements; we will now confess our error, 
put an end to the settlement opertions, and leave 
things as they were. 

On the contrary, what wo are, I think, bound to do, 
is to inquire why the settlement operations have been 
up to this time so dilatory and insufficient, and to issue 
such orders as shall insure their being more carefully 
and effectually carried on hereafter. 

Although, as I have said, no details are before na, I 
gather lrom these papers that one cause of the difficulties 
hitherto experienced may have been that, m truth, the 
Madras authorities have carried on the work in a half¬ 
hearted sort of way, many of them clinging to the 
view (inconsistent with the whole process) that the 
old settlement was permanent, and not subject to 
enhancement They will only admit that a revision 
to diminish severe assessments was allowable Ac¬ 
cording to the Governor, they are now supposed ft 1 bo 
elaborately carrying out, under explicit instructions 
from home, a system of valuation and assessment, on 
tha basis of half net profits, but practically the rate of 
assessment is decided by very different and much 
simpler considerations, tha most important of whioh is 
that no cultivator is to pay more than he paid before, 
pins a very small percentage. I think it should at 
once ho ascertained whether this really is so, and that, 
it so the practice should ho radically altered. Unless 
the old settlement is openly and avowedly admitted to 


he permanent, it seems to me clonr that, seeing n 
enormous rise m price, extension of oommunicatious 
and increase of prosperity, a large inoreaae on tho 
former rates may and should bo tukon in many places 

Either lot us avow the principle of permanent settle 
ment, adjust our old system of revenue accordingly, and 
reap such advantages as result from permanency of 
assessment, or let us have the benefit of a new aBaeaa- 
meni, proportioned to tho increase of prices and Values' 
Do not let ns drift into a pormanont settlement. And 
that is, I fear, what is going on in most parts of India 
aa well as bore in Madras, with the result that wo havij 
meantime all tho evils of want of pormaneuey, without 
anything like the lull advantage of assessments raised 
as tho country rises. 

Supposing it to bo resolved to uphold tho decisions 
which have bean come to and so long aofcod on regard 
ing the Madras Soltlomonts, I think wo should in strong 
terms insist that all the Madras authorities shall honestly 
and actively carry out tho orders, and not, hark back to 
argue that the old settlement should have been treated 
as permi^iiKtifc. Vigorous measures Hlionld thou he 
taken to cany out what remains of tho soltlcmont, and 
to bring 1 ? Lo a conclusion as spoedily and as offbctivelv 
as possible. Tho upward current of prices is now sock 
that, if the land is fairly assessed With reference to its 
real capabilities, we must derive from future operations 
an enhanced revenuo, which will far more than cover the 
expenses of a survey and settlement properly conducted 
The papers regarding the reference made to tho 
Government of India arc not in the file—apparently 
applications were inado to India because questions of 
exponse were involved; but this I certainly know, that 
the Government of India know absolutely nothing of 
Madras Settlements, nnd havo never inado any attempt 
«to master the subject. I think it had much butler ha 
dealt with here as it has always been. I should add 
that, nay viow that tho prosont assessment of Madras 
must be completed, does not prejudice tho question 
whethor it is desirable to havo a permanent settlement 
After completing the presonb operations, wo might 
make a permanent settlement on any tonus tliat might 
ho deemed proper. I only urge that ivo cannot now 
acknowledge tho old settlements to bo pormanont. 


25th February 1875. 


0. Cammed,. 


Minute by Sib Heney Montgomery. 


It seems to me unlikely to lead to any practical ad¬ 
vantage to enter on the vexed question of revenue and 
rent. Volumes hare been written on the subject durino- 
the past century, and I doubt whether the advocate of 
either side has been persuaded by the arguments of liis 
opponent. 

The question now for decision is, shall the survey and 
assessment of Madras be continued on the principles 
authoritatively laid down by the Court of Directors 
after much discussion and careful consideration, in 
lSofi, as the members of the Madras Council advise ? 
or shall it be summarily stopped, m accordance with 
the Views of the Governor, chiefly on economical 
grounds t 

The cost of the work has undoubtedly exceeded the 
estimate considerably, and the time occupied has been 
greater than, tvqs calculated on. Tliero are many valid 
reasons assigned for this. The incompleteness of the 
original estimate, which did not provide for char E c B on 
account of regimental and leave allowances of the 
officers, and other items, amounting to 11 lacs of 
rupees, the unhealthiness of certain, parts of the 
country surveyed, the minuteness of the survey and 
its not being m advance of the operations of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, which were thereby much retarded Then 
there were changes in instructions as to procedure, 
and threatening of abolition and starved establish- 
ments, by which only 2§ survey parties were maintained 
at woik, where there was ample supervision for the con- 
tinuous employment of five or sis. 

w fe 7 S ^r ti0U °f tte first Director of Settlements was 
officer ^ ewi ^ ttiongfi an able revenue 

Itsu W;r ieDt ^° acquirements, was unfortunately 
E‘1* 1 ^. and deputation, and much time was 
lost during his incumbency by want of cordiality be¬ 
tween him and his colleagues and his superiors. 

S™ 1111 Bl1 ' ^tiliam Denison’s administration dis¬ 
cus-ions regarding the period on which increase of 
prices should be calculated involved a reference d the 


Secretary of State, pending which, proceeding's in the 
sottloment wore almost in abeyanoo. 

But notwithstanding deficiencies and obstruelions, 
the work douo, though short of expectation, is admitted 
by ail competent authorities to havo boon carefully and 
well done, both Df survey and sottlomunt, and the 
results, aa shown by the statement attached to Mr. 
JJalzell s Memorandum, are an increase in favour of 
lie revised rsifces, compared -with I.Linso previously in 
lorco, of nearly eight lacs of annual revenuo, or 6$ per 
‘ i ' e ’ I^O f° 1873, when, as is aptly slated, 

tho Department was left 1 at rest,' without any change 
of Director, or foar of interruption,” much more rapid 
progress has been made, and it, may fairly bo expected 
that, it the work is continued on the principles at 
present acted on, aided by a somowliat augmented snb- 
orumate establishment, fur which there is ample existing 
supcriisicm, more rapid progress will bo scoured, and 
time and cost saved. 

Mr. Kobinson, m analyzing ilia statements of work 
peiiormed, estimates, "including incomplete work,” 
that from three-fifths to two-thirds of the task on hand 
is truly achieved, while “ Bvery year is adding to the 
expedition with which work is out of hand in both 
departments. 

To abandon work thus successfully advanced, under 
direct Distinctions i S8 uod f roia (; p 0 Homo Govern- 
ment of India would appear an unpardonable and 
impolitic act ol retrogression, for which no substantial 
grounds are shown by the proceedings before us. A 
savmg of outlay ovun to the full extent'of Lord Hobart’s 
expec ations during the next ten or twelve years would 
no compensate ioT tha embarrassment Lhat a stoppage 
of revision would entail. 

As far as it has gone, there is reason to believe that 
the settlement has met with the acceptance of tho 
people interested, and as recent instructions, from the 
toeoretary^ of btate have inculcated careful testing of 
material increase, which, when authorized to a large 
extent, is to be leviable in easy instalments, a demand 
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above the ordinary ability of the ryot to discharge is 
sufficiently prevented. The notorious irregularities of 
previous assessments will by the new work be regulated, 
and the rights ol the State maintained. 

To stop short after wo have so far proceeded, and to 
leave some entire districts under a carefully revised 
assessment, and others partly under the new and partly 
under the old system, would indeed he an unfortunate 
admission of the charge of instability and the absence 
of finality which the frequent, changes in our rule have 
inspired m the Native mind. 

There are some districts where nothing has been 
done towards the introduction of the new survey, such 
as Taiyoro. where the existing settlements, seem suf¬ 
ficient. for all practical purpose's, also Malabar and South 
Canard, and 1 think that it would be advisable to leave 
such districts untouched till all others are completed, 
when the propriety of extending operations to these 
can bo considered and decided This would relieve the 
establishments, anil admit of concentrating their work, 
and should diminish cost and period of completion of 
the task at present undertaken. 

The orders and final decisions on all Matters con¬ 
nected with survey and assessments hare hitherto 
emanated from the Court of Directors and Secretary 
of State m Council, and issued direct to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras without the intervention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and I do not perceive sufficient reason 
for departing from the course hitherto prevailing, and 
for waiting for the criticisms of the Government of 
India on the proceedings of the Madras Government. I 
believe Sir George Campbell has rightly described the 
capacity of the Government of India to undertake this 
duty, and as they arc not likely to afford more infor¬ 
mation than is now before us, no advantage is likely to 
arise from deferring to accept the responsibility of eaijjy 
action in a matter requiring ns early authoritative 
settlement as possible. I, with Sir G Campbell, 
strongly advocate general approval of the course which 
has been decided by a majority of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment and tbc enforcement of a vigorous prosecution of 
work by all engaged in it, with such augmentation of 
subordinate establishment ns can be brought under the 
efficient supervision of the existing controlling - heads of 
departments. I cannot admit, the justness of Sir C. 
Campbell's imputations on *■ the honesty and activity” 
of the Madras authorities. I believe there has not 
been any such “half-hearted sort of way” in tlieir 
Work as he supposes. 

That the ryots should suppose that Sir T. Munro's 
settlement wasof a permanent character is not astonish¬ 
ing scc-mg that it has continued m unaltered operation 
for nearly 70 years. But however that may be, these 
settlements were pitched at so high a rate that they are 
not likely to bo exceeded by any revision. During Sir 
Thomas Mnnro's Government a permanent remission of 
one-fonrtb. on wet. and one-third oil dry land assess¬ 
ments was conceded, and though the puttahs given to 
the ryots state tlic higher rates as the proper Govern¬ 
ment demand, they also state that a remission to tho 
above extent is made, and I believe there is no express 
confirmation by Government of intention to make such 
settlement permanent. The doubts of the power of 
Government to increase rates of nssesnient made by 
Colonel Monro in North Onnara may probably bo found 
to exist in Bellary and Cuddapuli, but hitherto there 
has been no organized opposition in those districts to 
advances towards a revision of assessment 

I will not venture on offering iny disagreement with 
the views of Sir Louis Mallet, bejvmd pointing out tho 
refutation Mr Sim's Minute affords to the lanciful idea 
of the Governor of Madras that, under explicit instruc¬ 
tions from homo, a costly machinery is maintained 
on the basis of “half net profits" (or produce), which 
is practically set aside by a more supposed simple pro¬ 
cess. I can find no grounds whatever for his Lordship's 
assertions, and I would add my dissenL from the con- 

Minute by Sir 

A very grave question is raised by these papers for 
the decision of the Home Government, and however 
much I may shrink from the task of dealing with the 
complicated questions of land revenue arising in Madras, 
with winch, like all my colleagues, except Sir Henry 
Montgomery, I have had no practical experience, still 
it is our duty to apply our minds to the arguments 
presented to us and decide between them. The position 
of the Secretary of State in Council, in a ease like this, 
resembles that of a Judge in a patent cause, who, with¬ 
out any conversance with science himself, has to deter- 
Q 3405. 


elusions arrived at by Sir Louis as given in the two last 
paragraphs but three of this Memorandum. In every 
district m which it has hcen my lot to serve, I have 
found instances the very reverse of what ho believes to 
he tho normal condition of the agriculturist 

In Tanjore there are numerous wealthy Meerassydars 
holding large extent, of land, paying revenue to Govorii- 
menf,who are most liberal m tho distribution of the 
wealth they have accumulated from excellent manage¬ 
ment of tbeir lands, and the general condition of the 
people is one of comfort and competence Of course, 
as in England, there are frequent examples of prodigality 
and indolence, but I would demur to this being the 
prevalent habits of the higher classes. In Tniuevelly 
there has been a profusion of expenditure On the part 
of tiie well-to-do agriculturists in works of public utility, 
and here also tho general condition of the people is far 
above the poverty to which naturally some classes, us 
in our own country, are exposed. In N ellore thore are 
very many wealthy occupiers of land, and in Ouddapah 
are 1o ho found men of great wealth and importance 
derived from laud paying revenno to the State. 

It is, I believe a fallacy to assert that the ryots of 
India do not understand the culture of their land. I 
can point out tracts of districts where tho cultivation 
of the soil is aa efficient as it is m our own country, 
where crops as abundant as can bo are produced, and 
where systematic attention is devoted to farming ope¬ 
rations. It must, however, he remembered that the 
very scientific system of farming ol' late years intro¬ 
duced into England is not in all cases applicable or 
profitable to the Indian soil, and although undoubtedly 
there is room for improvement in the ordinary process 
of cultivation adapted to the requirements of the soil 
and the wants of tho people, there is, on the other 
hand, a practical course of husbandry which brings 
ftftli in favourable seasons abundant returns, without 
recourse to ehemi cal manure and implements only oflata 
years m nse in England, to meet the increasing cost of 
manual labour. I trust that, m considering the question, 
now submitted for tho decision of the Secretary of State, 
it will be borne in mind that systems of rovenue 
management that may ho applicable to the Punjab, tho 
North-IVest Provinces. and Bombay, may not be ad- 
vantageously introduced into Southern India. 

IVe all have our views as to tho best system, and 
though that in force in Madras may not moot with tho 
full approval of experienced revenue administrators 
elsewhere, it is ill the main the result of the study of 
the most expericnced llevenuo authorities of that Pre¬ 
sidency. and it is believed by them to be the best suited 
to the wants of tho country. There are, of course, 
differences of opinion in matters of detail, which I 
would submit are best left for disposal by tbe local 
government But I would deprecate attempts to adapt 
oven tbe ascertained or apparent advantages of other 
systems, and I would refrain from any important de¬ 
parture from tbo orders already issued l'rom Home 
Govermenta which are nowm force, and I would simply 
direct the carrying on of tho assessment on the prin¬ 
ciples already laid down in those districts where it is 
proposed this should be introduced, and that this work 
should be vigorously pursued, under the supervision of 
the Madras Government, from whom reports of progress 
should be periodically made to the Secretary of State 

The Madras system seems to rue to have, at all events, 
one superiority over that of Bombay, viz., that the 
assessing part is not oxeeuted by the scientific survey 
officers, without apparently communication with the 
District Revenue officers and without control, whereas, 
in Madras, tho survey is alone tho occupation nf the 
scientific department, and the assessment and arrange¬ 
ment of rates is the duty of a separate Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, acting under the general control of the Board 
of Revenue. 

H. G Monigomeiiy. 

4th March 1875. 

Ensirrsn Piibhy. 

mine between tbe conflicting opinions of scientific 
experts. 

Tho question in substance to be decided is, whether 
tho Settlement, which was commenced in 1857, and 
which has continued for the last 15 years at a cost of 
(say) 430,0001., and the completion of which will coBt 
(say) 193,000b, 1 shall be abolished. 

The conflict of authority upon ibis question is vory 
great. Tbe Governor, adapting tho views apparently 

1 Board’s Report, para. 4. 

s 
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of the Revenue Secretary, and the Board of Revenue 
are in favour of the abolition, the Madras Government 
have decided on completing the work. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the Secretary of State to decide between these 
conflicting views. 

The survey and settlement of the Madras Presidency 
was determined on after ten years of deliberation by 
tlio Madras Government, and met with the “unanimous 
approbation ” of the Governor-General in Council. An 
exhaustive despatch of the Court of Directors (prepared 
by Mr. Prideaux) in 1856 gave full sanction to the pro¬ 
posal, and its perusal shows that the great expense and 
length of time contemplated for the undertaking (15 or 
20 years) were willingly encountered, not for the pur¬ 
pose of procuring additions to the Treasury, but lor the 
benefit of the cultivators of the soil. _ It was justly sup¬ 
posed that in an over-assessed Presidency as Madras 
then lrns, and where entire ignorance prevailed as to 
each man’s holding, common justice required that cer¬ 
tainly fairness of assessment, and mutual knowledge of 
respective rights, should be introduced into the rela¬ 
tions between the State and the cultivators of the soil. 
It now appears that the survey and settlement, instead 
of being completed in 15 or 20 years, and coating 
765,0001, have taken 16 years for the completion of 
little more than half their work, and the cost of the two 
processes has been "nearly one million sterling." 
And it is urged that ono of the main objects of _ the sur¬ 
vey and settlement has disappeared, viz., the distress of 
the cultivators and loss to the revenue owing to the 
prevailing low prices, which had produced over assess¬ 
ment on the poorer lands. 

The Governor, therefore, proposos to allow the Survey 
to continue, but to dispense altogether with the Settle¬ 
ment Department, by which200,0001. “ would bo struck 
off from the taxation of the country.’’ 1 

On reading carefully the arguments pro and con^! 
cannot but think that it would bo a lamentable example 
of unstable government if we were to reverse the 
deliberate decision of the Court of Directors in 1856, 
and which may bo said to have proved most beneficial, 
for it has not only placed the situation of the cultivator 
on a sound basis, but it has increased the revenue 
40,0001 a year. 

The substitute for the settlement now m operation, 


which Mr. Dalzell suggests and the Governor approves 
of, viz., a rough settlement by the collectors, failed 
signally when it was before tried in 1864-68, and the 
multifarious duties pressing on the collector demon¬ 
strate clearly, I think, that it will fail again if again 
tried. I therefore trust that tho Secretary of State 
will approve of the conclusions of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 

With respect to Sir Lonis Mallet’s paper, I would 
venture to suggest that speculations as to whether the 
Government demand from tho land amounts to rent or 
revenue belong to the class of what the Eronch call 
speculations oisives. 

Government in India has always assumed a right to 
lake what it chooses, and tho amount claimed as its 
due has for the last 3,000 years varied between such 
wide limits as one-fourth and ouo-twolfth of tho groa 3 
produce. In tho former caso, the amount would bo on 
certain soils rent, in the latter, it would he only revenue. 
In the Madras Presidency, up to vory recent times (and 
perhaps oven now), the assessment on the poor lands 
amounts to a rack-rent, Mid this is shown by the culti. 
vator cenBiiG)/’bo cultivate laud when, ho finds ho can 
obtain no prefit from it beyond tho expense of produc. 
tion. 

The. 50 por cent, of not profits is stated by Rir Charles 
Wood, in Ins Despatch of 1864, to bo equivalent to half 
rent, hut in practice I apprehend in Madras no nioe 
calculation is ever made, but tho enro of tho Collector 
or Settlement Officer is directed towards making the 
assessment on each field moderate. 

8th March 1875. _ _ E. Pebuy. 

P.S —T would add, that if Lord Salisbury approves of 
the decision of tho Madras Government, opportunity 
should bo taken in tho reply to correct tho ratlior hazy 
views of bho G ovorument of Madras as to tho principle of 
enhancement. Reference! should be made to tho position 
taken up by the Homo G'ovornmcnb (referred to by Mr. 
Maltby)", that moderate enhancements should be periodi¬ 
cally made, when tho general riso of prices justifies it, 
and the consistency of tins view ho shown with tho 
desire of the Home Government that assessments 
generally should ho moderates, and that enhancements 
when mado should be imposed gradually. 

8lU March. E. P, 


Minute uy Sib H. Maine. 


There is only one branch of this difficult subject on 
whioh I think that I can observe with any advantage. 

I concur with Sir Gaorge Campbell in considering 
that the question raised toy Sir Louis Mallet’s Memo¬ 
randum is in the main a question of words, but I do not 
altogether agree with Sir Erskine Perry that for that 
reason it ia a “ speculation oisive.” Since I have had 
any knowledge of India, nothing has seemed to me 
more remarkable than the degree m which the ideas of 
the Indian Government, and consequently the fortunes 
of the Indian population, have been affected by what I 
regard as questions of words, questions, namely, as to 
the words descriptive of Western phenomena whioh can 
properly be used of Eastern facts and institutions. I 
suppose, with Sir Henry Montgomery, that' whole 
volumes have been written on the point whether the 
revenue habitually derived by Oriental Governments 
from land is best described in European phraseology as 
rent or tax And a scarcely smaller bulk of printed 
paper has been covered with dissertations on the pro¬ 
tected hereditary tenancy of the East; ono sot of 
disputants affirming and the other denying that it can 
he reconciled with the Western conception of owner¬ 
ship ; one drawing the inference that it ought to bo 
encouraged, the other that it ought to he discouraged 
or abolished. Of course I do not mean to say that 
questions of substance are not constantly agitated in 
these controversies, hut they seem to me to have a 
tendency to go frequently astray and to lose themselves 
in questions of words. 

If it is absolutely necessary to answer the question 
Whether the land revenue taken irom time immemorial 
by Eastern Governments is or ia not rent, I imagine 
that the answer must be in the negative. It seom a to 
me incredible that any Government, since Lhe beginning 

1 Tins singular remark could only proceed from one accus¬ 
tomed to look at Indian facts with English eyes, the source 
according to James Mill, of most o f our errors ia Indian 
Government. If 200,0001. were saved in this quarter, a Native 
would say it will only he thrown away in some other Enslish 
wnimsey. B 


of history, should have taken tho exact economic ront 
of the territory occupied by its subjects. In order to 
obtain this, a Government must havo put up tho soil in 
parcels to competition, without recognizing any here¬ 
ditary right in any ono person which onfcitlod him to 
he preferred to another person wlio bid higlior for tho 
occupation. Ho evidence of any such sysLem exists; 
some preferential righ Is, whether tlioy can or cannot bo 
called ownership, have always been acknowledged. But 
unquestionably Oriental Governments havo occasionally 
absorbed all hut tho whole of tho fund from which ront 
would como under a ay atom of tho Western type, and 
indeed havo probably gone further every now and thon, 
and have encroached on the scanty capital of tho culti¬ 
vators. I do not know how far the remarkable invest- 
gations of Mr. Edward Thomas, tho eminent Indian 
antiquarian, on the financial ruaonrouH of tho Moghul 
Empire, havo attracted notico. There appears to he 
documentary evidence, trustworthy within no very 
wide limits, that, out of the total rovonue which tho 
Moghul Emperors, at tho ond of tho 17th oontury, took 
from a territory roughly corresponding to tho prosont 
British Indian Empire, extending rather farther to tho 
north-west and not quite bo far to tho south, tho portion 
answering to our land rovonue, amounted to no less 
than 35 millions sterling. As India was certainly not 
more prosperous in the 17th than in tho 19th century, 
these prodigious figures are only mtolligible on tho 
assumption that tho whole, and occasionally moro than 
the whole, of the fund under other circumstances avail¬ 
able for rent was exhausted. Whether they are entitled 
to absolute oredit or not, they aro probably quite accu¬ 
rate enough to indicate the character of the system of 
land revenue which the English inherited from their 
Mahometan predecessors. 

The considerations which led a certain school of 
Anglo-Indian functionaries, and a certain numbur of 
English theorists on India, to speak of the Indian land 
revenue as rent, and of the power in virtue of which it 
is taken as ownership, may bo understood, as it seems 
to me, readily enough.. These terras did really express 
to an English ear, better than any others, the nature of 
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the right which was exercised hy Indian Governments. 
The morality current in England did not forbid the 
exaction of an extreme rent from a tenant, just as the 
morality current m India did not forbid the exaction of 
excessive contributions from a subject in virtne of the 
land which lie occupied. Again, as Mr. J. S ; Mill 
pointed out, the direct effects of payments of land 
revenue, and of payments of rents, on the general mass 
of cultivators arc precisely the same. So long as the 
occupier of land must make over a portion of the pro¬ 
duce raised by his labour and capital to somebody else, 
it docs not directly concern him whether the transfer is 
made under the name of rent or under the name of 
revenue. Ho doubt the indirect results of the Eastern 
and of the Western systems are extremely different 
Under the former the whole class, which consists of 
receivers of rent, either does not exist or is reduced to 
comparative insignificance, a nil from this many import¬ 
ant economical and political consequences follow. 
Nevertheless. we must be just even to systems which 
exact excessive contributions from the land. He would 
be a bold man who asserted that an cnligiijf ned govern¬ 
ment putting on the land taxation so heaw as virtually 
to extinguish the landed proprietary, but spending tho 
produce of taxation wisely according to its lights, 
would have been a curse to the Ireland of 150 years 
since. Where you have great scarcity of capital, a 
spendthrift proprietary, and a religious system which 
actively encourages au inordinate growth of popula¬ 
tion, there is still something to be said for the fiscal 
rights of the State aa agamsL the privileges of owner¬ 
ship. 

The rival theory that tho Indian land revenue is a 
tax, is so far more correct that we in Western Europe 
have agreed to apply the word “ tax ” to every exaction 
of the State from persons recognized as owners; itod 
the English Government 1ms never pushed taxation so 
far as to obliterate ownership. The chief objection to 
the word appears to mo to be that it carries with it 
associations with the land tax, which in all European 
countries is only one tax among many, and which is 
especially light m England. The Indian malcontents 
who visit this country have discovered tho advantage 


given to them by this association, and dwell upon no 
topic more constantly than the enormity of the Indian 
land tax. It is certainly unfortunate, but tho lighter 
our assessments of land revenue become, the more docs 
the land revenue come to resemble a land tax, and the 
more plausible are the arguments against it 

It is much to be wished that questions whether the 
land revenue is rent or tax, and inferences from one vi ew 
or the other, would give way to unbiassed inquiries 
whether the heavy or permanent assessments, which 
generally go with the theory of rent, or the light assess¬ 
ments, which are usually associated with the tax theory, 
do most to improve the moral and material condition 
of the great mass of the population. Even a superficial 
observer, whose eye has once been struck by the extra¬ 
ordinary difference between the miserable cultivators of 
Lower Bengal and the prosperous peasantry of Madras 
and Bombay, cannot shake off a suspicion that some 
theory or set of preconceived opinions prevents our 
ascertaining, aa a matter of fact, what is the agrarian 
system which does most for the happiness of the people 
of India 

There have doubtless beeu a series of compromises on 
the subject of revenue, as Sir Louis Mallet observes, 
during the whole period of the British government of 
India But I must enter my protest against describing 
them as a struggle between “ communism ” and tho 
recognition of private rights We often hear all resist¬ 
ance to the abolition of protected tenancy stigmatised 
in India as socialistic, and all vindication of the rights 
of the State to land revenue denounced as communistic. 
But the application of very modern words to very 
aneient things, which is always of doubtful propriety 
m many ways, has a tendency to effect a dangerous 
reversal of the burden of proof He who in India, 
wishes greatly to dimmish the land revenue and to 
^ctmguish co-ownership and protected tenancy, is not 
on the Conservative but on the Ultra-Radical side, and 
must be listened to with all the reserve demanded by 
the arguments of thoso who would put an end to insti¬ 
tutions of enormous antiquity, hound up with tho whole 
mechanism of government and society. 

March 13th, 1875. H. S. Maine. 


Minute bt Sm Babtle Ehem. 


I think the discussion raised hy Sir Louis Mallet is a 
very useful and practically important one. Bat a good 
deal of the difficulty he, and I may add others, find 
" m recognizing any common understanding between 
local authorities as to the relation of Government to the 
occupiers of the soil,” seems to me due to the want of 
accurate definition of tho sources of public income 
which wc arc discussing. 

Wo talk of " land tax,” " land assessment,” &c., 
without recollecting that the land revenue of India, or 
of almost any district m India, generally includes speci¬ 
mens of almost overy conceivable form of income, public 
or private, which can be derived from land, or from 
what we in England call real property. 

First, there are variations in the proportion of the 
produce of the land which the State exacts, aa wc shall 
see if we note a few of the best known classes of such 
income from land in India :— 

1. A true land tax, accurately fixed according to 
known rules at a certain proportion of tho true 
rent or annual value of the land. 

2. A land tajs filial uiore ui less arbitrarily, and 
absorbing a varying proportion of such rent 

Sometimes such a tax is fixed,—- 

( a) In permanence. In such cases tho propor¬ 
tion of rent absorbed mast vary greatly and for 
ever; because, while the amount of tax is fixed, 
the elements which atfect the true rent are 
perpetually varying. 

Sometimes the tax is fixed,— 

<Jf.) -Only fur a limited term of years, in which 
case the variations from a real'land tax will he 
smaller and loss permanent. 

Sometimes the tax is fixed,— 

(c.) From year to year, m which case it might, 
theoretically, be made to correspond to the 
trne land tax, but in practice, for very obvious 
reasons, it never does so. 

3. A quit rout, or acknowledgment of ownership, 
or superiority of tenure, or sovereignty, in a 
great variety of forms, as tributes or fees, or 
reduced rent, such aa we iu England know as 
quit rent, chief rent, fen, compensation for 
henots, &c. 


4. A full rent, leaving nothing to the cnliivatoi- but 
tho wages of his labour and the interest on his 
capital. 

5. A rent, rind something more Sometimes trench¬ 
ing on the wages of labour or tho profits of 
capital; sometimes the tax-receivei’ supplies a 
share of the capital, and takes interest for it. 

Tho reader of much of tho literature relating to 
Indian laud revenue would suppose that it came for the 
most part, or at least very frequently, under Class I. as 
a true land tar. But with the exception of a very few 
localities, almost infinitesimally small in proportion to 
the total area which pays land revenue in India, such a 
true land tux is practically unknown. 

I can only at present call to mind a few scattered 
properties in the Presidency towns and a few villages 
or email clusters of villages where a true land tax is paid 
to Government. 

The greater portion of Indian land revenue comes 
under Class II., a land tax fixed more or less arbitrarily, 
and absorbing a varying proportion of rent. Most of 
the Bengal land revenue would fall under Subdivision 
(a.) of Class II.; all tkreo classes, (a), (6 ), (o), will bo 
found in Madras; (5.) generally m the Punjaub, Bombay, 
the North-West Provinces, and Central India, with 
some instances of (o), which is also the subdivision 
under which the land revenues of Burinah and of most 
Native States would fall. A few specimens of (c.) will 
be found everywhere, especially in the wilder and least 
Bettlod tracts. 

Class III , a quit rent, will bo found frequently in 
Bombay and in Native States, under such terms as 
“ ehout,” “ salainee," “ mokassa,” i&c 

Class IV., a full rent, is not often recognizable like 
the otheis by the terms of the engagement between 
Government and tho persons paying land revenue ; but 
anyone who will take the trouble of going earofnlly into 
the subject will be able to satisfy himself that tho State 
often takes a full rent, even when it professes and 
believes itself to be taking a mere land tax or share of 
that rent, under Classes I. or II Indeed, I lmve known 
many instances of lauds nominally held under ClassIIl., 
at what was intended to be light quit rents, abandoned 
because, through change of prices and other circurn- 

8 2 
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stances, the owner found that the Government demand 
absorbed more than the full rent. 

It might seem almost impossible that the Government 
demand should ever amount to what is defined as 
Cla°s V. (i'ii)t mul Kunietliing inari j ), but in my early 
years, when assessments were high and prices low, I 
often met with whole clistiiots in the Deccan where the 
cultivator could not pay the Government demand with¬ 
out trenching on his own wages as labourer, to the 
extent of his having less for himself than a hired 
labourer would require, and where the capital was 
more or less irregularly supplied by Government ad¬ 
vances (taccaven, &c.) for which interest was charged 
by the State Instances of this kind may now be 
comparatively rare, but I am satisfied I could produce 
a few in most provinces. 

Let us note, also, that though the demand of the 
English Government is generally a money sum charged 
for a specified area, either ascertained or estimated, 
this is not always the case ; and in many wild outlying 
tracts of British India, m parts of Burmah, and very 
frequently m Native States, the Government demand 
is still taken by a share of the gross produce in kind, 
or by such devices as poll taxes, house taxes, taxes on 
the plough, pair of bullocks, billhook, or hatchet. In 
all such cases it is of course impossible to say how 
much of the true rent the Government demand absorbs. 

Secondly, there is infinite variety in the clans of 
persons connected with the land who arc required to pay 
the Government demand. For example :— 

1. Sometimes the demand is from the sovereign or 
quasi-sovereign. When he is a great chief or ruler t.ho 
demand will probably appear under a separate heading, 
as tribute of some kind; but many of the Indian 
sovereignties or quasi-sovereignties are smaller than 
the smallest of our European petty states, and in many 
of our remoter and less settled provinces, and even ifh 
some very old and well settled and civilized provinces, 
like Kattywar, it will be found that our Government', 
and still more frequently a Native State, takes a very 
small sum from a very small chief and credits it to 
"land revenue,” though the political status of the 
payer is really that of a chief, managing his own estate 
despotically and independent of our laws, and himself 
levying taxes from the owners or occupiers of land 

2. Still oftener. it will be found that Government 

deals with a great landholder, who docs not assert any 
Tight of personal property m the estates for which he 
pays the Government demand. Numerous instances 
of this kind will be found in parts of Bengal, Madras 
find elsewhere. ’ 

3. Government often deals with a head man more or 

less improvised by onr settlements as the payer of the 
Government demand, on behalf of all sorts of persons 
liable within a fixed area. Such are head moil under 
various names, “ talukdars,” " lumberdars,” "taaleu- 
zars, &e., &o. 6 

Sometimes these men hold their position by ancient 
custom, but very frequently they are the creatures of 
their own recent settlements, devised to save time and 
trouble in ascertaining who ought to pay to Govern- 
ment and how much, and they are fertile causes of 
every kind, of contusion and oppression 

4. The Government demand is sometimes paid, 
according to fixed custom, by co-sharors in the pro¬ 
duce of a given area. Specimens of this mode of 
levying the Government demand may be found under 
various names (haghdaTeo, &o.) in various parts of 
India, and sometimes the system is very ancient 
5 The Government demand is often paid by the real 
landowner the man who is acknowledged by law or 
custom as the proprietor of the soil, with a right to let 
or soil it. 

6. The Government demand is often paid by tho cul¬ 
tivator, who claims no right of ownership in the land 
and cannot by custom or law complain if at the end of 


a season bis land is taken from him and given to 
another to cultivate. (But I may notice that, even 
where tluR liability is most unhesitatingly admitted in 
terms, the enforcement of the right of ejectment would 
be looked on as a great hardship.) 

Now, I believe that most of these variations j n ^ 
persons from whom tho G ovei'uinuiit demand is leviable 
could be found oven where such want of uniformity 
would he least suspected, say, for instance, in the parts 
of Bengal under a permanent settlement. But it ls 
clear that, as long as these variations exist, it is hope- 
less to expect “ any kind of common understanding 
‘‘ or agreement between the local authorities as the 
relation of Goveriunont to tho occupiers of tho soil” 
throughout the whole of India 
Again, thirdly, if wo look to any given area, not 
smaller than that of a village, it will be found that 
different parts of the urea contribute to the Government 
exchequer in very different proportions Theso will 
almost invariably bo,— 

1. Itout-and-tax-frec lands (“ iiiam,” “ mafi,” &c.) 
the gloria of former sovereigns and landholders 
to court favourites, priests, &c. In some parts 
of tEe country, as in Gnzerat, the quantity of 
snch land is largely increased by lands the 
freedom of which from assessment has been 
purchased, or got by a kind of mortgage, in 
consideration ot sums of money advanced to 
the principal landholders in troublous times 
and tho freedom from assessment has boon so 
long recognized by usage thaL it has become a 
legal title (“ vcohun,” •' gcron,” &e). 

2- There arc lands held renl-or-assassment-freo in 
consideration of service (“ chakri inam,” "invi 
inam,” &o.). In many parts of tho country 

* ! every village artisan and official has a slip of 
land so hold more or loss rent-nnd-tax-free 

3. There arc lands paid for in money or in land, and 

under various tenures, more or less indicating 
absolute proprietorship, with rents or assess¬ 
ments ol'Leu varying according to the more or 
less absolute character of tho property loon uri 
mirasi, gutkoli, &c , &c. ‘ ’ 

4, Iho assessment is often moro or loss heavy, accord¬ 

ing to the caste of the cultivator ; m some 
parts of tlio country the lower or wiidor castes 
pay .more, m some they pay loss, than ordinary 
cultivators, according to tho degreo m which 
they aro dreaded from thoir numbers and 
lawless habits, or considered convenient sub¬ 
jects for heavy taxation. The priestly and 
soldi or classes are apt everywhere to got off 
easily. ° 

I know it is a favourite doctrine Lhat those variations 
are only to bo found where they are noticed in the 
Government returns ; that they exist in Madras and 
•DOmbay, and do not exiat m Bengal; but the fact is 
they exist everywhere, and quite as much in Bengal 
as anywhere else, although they generally remain un¬ 
noticed, except by those who inquiro for them, because 
the Government officials have nothing to do with any¬ 
thing save the land of quit-rent which is levied from 
the zemindar. But any intelligent Bengal zemindar 
who knows his own estate will at once loll you that 
everyone of the variations T have detailed, whether as 
to tho area which contributes, the proportion of produce 
contributed or the persons by whom tho contribution 
is paid to Government, or to the Government repre¬ 
sentative, tho zemindar, are to bo found in every 
district in Bengal. 

This fact explains another anomaly, which is con¬ 
stantly noticed m the great disproportions which exist 
m the amounts contribuied to the State by different 
jiarta ot tho country as compared with either the area 
oi the population I give, for example, the figures 
nearest at hand for 1871_72._ 


Net Land Bevenue 
Area in square miles - 

Population 


Bengal. 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

North-'West 
Provinces. 

Punjab. 

£ 

3,651,000 

£ 

2,744,000 

£ 

4,010,000 

£ 

3,682,000 

£ 

1,763,000 

230,832 

(exclusive of 
waste, forest, 
and rivers.) 

127,532 

141,746 

80,901 

101,752 

64,000,000 

73,350,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

9,500,000 
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I have not the figures for Burma, but tlio dispropor¬ 
tion between the figures for that province and, say, 
Timrrnl is vet more striking than tlio figures hero 
given. 

It- is constantly asked.—"Uliy is tlie contribution of 
fertile and populous Bengal so much smaller per head 
and per square mile than that of other less favoured 
provinces p But anv one who goes into the details of 
land ieveime will find that in the one case Government 
geti widely a land tax, which absorbs a very small 
proportion of the rent, and allows something to one, 
and often to many, middlemen, between the taxpayer 
and the producer. ' In tlio other case the Government 
takes always a large paib of the rent, and sometimes 
the whole, and occasionally more than the who Jo rent. 

Various propositions have at different times been 
made for assimilation in the direction of incroducing 
the Bengal permanent settlement system into other 
parts of India, hut it is difiicnlt to see who could benefit 
by such an assimilation. There would he no real ap¬ 
proach to the imposition of a true land tax, fixed ac¬ 
cording to definite rules at a uniform proportfStftof the 
rent, because no tax of this kind has ever exited in 
Bengal or anywhere else (with a few very rare and 
unimportant exceptions) save on paper. The Bengal 
permanent settlement is not a hit nearer a true land 
tax than the “ ryotwari,” or village settlement of other 
parts of India. It is simply the impost on the land 
which we found actually levied by our predecessors, 
somewhat abated so as to admit of a middleman taking 
the risks of collection. This middleman is not neces¬ 
sarily either tlio owner or cultivator of the land. Ho 
has acquired by Lord Cornwallis's Regulation a saleable 
intermediary property, which may he divided, and 
often is divided, into one or many successively subor¬ 
dinate proper tics, constituting many instead of one 
middleman botween the occupier of the land and the 
Government. 

Of course the creation of such rights of intermediate 
property, like the creation of any other property, has 
it3 advantages; hut not in the shape of improving 
either the Government revenue, or the portion which 
would remain ns true rent, or true wages of labour, or 
true interest on capital, in the hands of landlord, cul¬ 
tivator, or capitalist. 

Of course, it sometimes happens that the party in 
whose favour the English Government abated the de¬ 
mand of its predecessor, the Mahomedan Government, 
may be identical with the owner or cultivator of the 
laud, or the capitalist. But such union is accidental, 
nut essential, and the benefit conferred by the settle¬ 
ment on the recipient of the abatement would have 
been equally great, had an equivalent income been 
given m any other form 

1\ hat, then, arc the lessons doduciblc from the facts 
stated f 

1. That the Indian land 1 evciiue is rarely, if ever, a 
true land tax or capable of being converted into a true 
land uix, except by ail inquiry much more tedious and 
detailed than has ever yet been undertaken, to ascertain 
the true rent, and the person who pays it, and also tlio 
person who enjoys it, and who would have to pay the 
land tax when fixed 

2. That such a process of limiting the Government 
demand to a true laud tax would certainly greatly re¬ 
duce the laud revenue in most parts of India, and, if 
the system were uniformly carried out, would as cer¬ 
tainly involve logically an increase in the demand ou 
mi ™3 T 1 states under tho permanent settlement, 

o. That the Indian land revenue is made uti of a 
great variety of forms of income from land, and that 
such varieties may he traced, not here and there as 
exceptional relics of extinct systems, but everywhere 
throughout India, so that the land revenue resembles 
in no way our English land tax, but rather the income 
ot some great lauded proprietor, such as the Duchy of 
Cornwall, or anjr of the old landed aristocracy, on 


whose rent roll may be found all lands of forms of in¬ 
come from land, houses, mines, waters, &e. 

4 That the rules as to what shall he levied as land 
assessment in India, anil from whom, depend in moat 
cases upon custom, and very rarely on enactment by 
statute, the statute, where one cxisls, presupposing 
what is called “a settlement,” one part of which is an 
inquiry into all rights and liabilities connected with 
land. This inquiry has been sometimes systematic and 
exhaustive, hut it has been often very hasty and super¬ 
ficial, and an immense amount of wrong-doing and 
confusion has been, and is, the result of its imper¬ 
fect! on. 

5. That the process required to correct this imper¬ 
fection is,— 


UIU.IL 




J k^Uil UILU. lJlLJUiry ___ 

with land, its produce, &a., the customary 
rights and liabilities attaching to it, 

(7j.) A. raising or lowering of the Government demand, 
so as to make it easily payable by the porson 
liable for its payment to Government, accord¬ 
ing to the usual custom of the country 
In doing this, custom and past usage are mainly to 
lie consulted It cannot possibly lie done, at any rate 
for man}' years to come by statutes regulating thu pay¬ 
ment by fixed rules which give an invariable proportion 
of the rent to Government The true rent must ho 
first ascertained, and this we rarely know at present, 
nor is it easy of ascertainment The process must in 
fact resemble not so much the assessment of a land tax 
in England, as the careful nursing of a neglected estate 
by a good laud agent, and the mode of doing this will 
neccssai-ily vai-y greatly, not only as the management 
of a good agent in England varies from that required 
in Scotland or Ireland, but us the management of a 
.ilung^j-ian. Polish, Wallacliian, or Spanish land agent 
would vary from that of an agent m Groat Britain, 
France, or Germany. 

In the immediate case before us, that of Madras, I 
think it has been clearly shown by Sir Henry Mont¬ 
gomery and others, that the suggestion to stop the pro¬ 
cess now in operation for a revision of tlio assessments 
was hasty and ill-considered; but T would go further, 
and so far concur with what I understand to he Sir 
Louis Mallet’s opinion, that not only in Madras, but 
everywhere else, a much more careful’anil elaborate in¬ 
vestigation, record, and classification of rights and 
liabilities connected with thu land should bo attempted, 
and should, in fact, he always in course of correction 
and amplification, as long as the land rovenuo forms 
such a large proportion of the public income 

This may often he dono by means of Lho rovenuo 
settlements now going oil in various parts of India, 
with some addition to the existing .system of ascertain¬ 
ing and recording facts connected wifchtho land. Thoro 
wore several very useful suggestions on this subject two 
or three years ago in tho first detailed notice of rovenuo 
survey contained in the Report on tho Moral and 
Material Progress of India; the respective merits and 
detects of the different systems of surveys were thoro 
pointed out, and thu mode m which a perfect system 
might be devised, by taking tho host features of all 
existing systems, was indicated. 

I think it would bo well to call tho attention of tho 
authorities m India to tho subject, with a view not 
only to improve, in the manner above indicated, tho ex¬ 
isting surveys, but also to systematize amt render more 
accessible thmr results. There is probably no subject 
connected with the agricultural population, tho statistics 
at winch might not be supplied from the village and 
-survey records,■ all that is wanted is the means of re¬ 
ducing those materials to manageable forma, and this, 

I should think, might easily he dono m tho Statistical 
Department, if they had access to tho vast stores of 
knowledge contained m the villago and survey records. 

10th April 1875. H ' B ’ 35 ’ 


Fuhtheh Minute by Sie Louis Mallet. 


I am afraid that I only find in the Minutes of Mem- 
°* Council on my paper of 3rd February last a 
confirmation of the grounds upon which I ventured to 
express my uneasiness at the confusion of principles 
sysfem^f India 11 ^ adnilmstraticm °f the land revenue 

.. Montgomery urges that “volumes have 

„ 1)( -cn written on the subject during the past century 
<t d doubt whether the advocate of either aido has 

I would P asl Uad l d V th ° a T nracnts of llis opponent ’’ 
I would ash, why have volumes boen written on the 


subject if it is one of no practical significance, and 
written not by speculative philosophers, lint by men 
engaged in tho maltcr-of-fact work of administration V 
1 fear that, until some rational and consistent principle 
be adopted by the Government of India, many more 
volumes will continue to be written upon it, and that 
if our oiiorts to promote education in India arc attended 
with any success as time goes on, it may take a, form 
which may make it impossible to regard it with in- 
ciiiiLTonce 

Sir E. Berry asserts that “ Government in India has 
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always assumed the right to take what it choosos 
from the laud, and describes the limits within which 
this right has been exerted during 3,000 years ! This 
is a long time to go back for a land system, but, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the Mogul Empire, it seems to me a 
very unsafe defence of our present policy 

Sir E. Perry would, I think, readily admit that the 
doctrine of Government to which he refers, although 
very appropriate and sufficient at the Court of the Great 
Mogul, might he made to form an inconvenient text for 
House of Commons orators and newspaper correspon¬ 
dents appealing to the British householder. And even 
now, is it not nearer the truth to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India takes, not what it chooses, hut what it 
dares ? 

This brings me to some of the remarks of Sir G. 
Campbell and Sir H. Maine, which equally appear to 
me to ignore that the source from which the Govern¬ 
ment of India derives its power has changed and ia 
changing daily, and that, if India is to be maintained, 
and rendered a permanent portion of the British Em¬ 
pire, this must he accomplished in some other way than 
by placing our future reliance ou the empirical arts of 
despotism. 

Sir G. Campbell says that the question is one of 
words. I cannot agree in this opinion. I am afraid, 
as Sir H. Maine has detected, that Indian Governments 
find their account in this obscurity, and know well 
enough that, by holding this question in suspense, they 
keep two strings to their bow, and escape the horns of 
a grave dilemma. 

Sir G. Campbell's statement of the case appears to 
mo to beg the question at issue. He says, “Wo now 
“ take, as nearly as we can, half the rent of lands not 
“ permanently settled, and whether wo call that reity, 
“ revenue or rent, the fact is the same.” Cci^ainly, 
hut the whole point of the discussion is whether, if we 
called our demand revenue instead of rent, we should 
he able to continue to take that half, or whether, if we 
called it rent, we ought not to take the whole, and 
whether the system which has grown up gradually is 
not so full of inequality, and injustice, and uncertainty, 
as to be a source of future danger and disaffection. 
Instead of consoling ourselves with the thought that 
the land under the Mogul Empire was more heavily 
burdened than now, is it not a more profitable question 
to ask, what will be tho verdict on our laud system 
when the agencies of western civilisation, which we 
are bringing to bear on India, have borne them fruit 
on modern native opinion, and is it not better to pre¬ 
pare m time for changes which can hardly ho avoided 
if the unity of the Empire is to be secured P 

One effect of the present attitude of indifference 
assumed by the Government on this question, of itself 
no slight evil, is that while,unless lam much mistaken, 
the land revenue has now become such a vital Imperial 
resource that the provincial redistribution of it which 
would be inevitable in any scheme of federation would 
he an almost insuperable obstacle to such an experiment, 
the facilities which it affords indispose those engaged 
in the work of governing to look at all in tho direction 
of the financial reforms, which are, as it seems to me, 
the necessary condition of a policy of centralisation 
and unification. Ear, if this policy ho pursued, tho 
day must come, and ought not to he distant, when, even 
"With a people so helpless and so silent, there must ho 
some recognition of the duty of redistributing the 
fiscal burdens of the people in the several province*? 
with a greater regard to equality ‘When that day 
arrives the question of revenue and rent will not he a 
‘ speculation visivv ” 

. * ^ave said that the present system is unequal. It 
is unequal both between province and province, between 
district and. district, and between man and man. 

L append a statement of the contributions per head 
of population and per square mile to the land revenue 
ot India, by Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the Morth-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab respectively, which speaks 


The recent papers from Madras reveal various forms 
of inequality m the different districts of the Presi¬ 
dency, anrl a very dangerous pressure in some. 

I. need only refer to the recent correspondence on the 
subject of the late resolution of the Government of 
Bombay, to show the confusion and mischief at work 
in. that important province. 

The,accounts which 1 have received of certain recent 
Bombay settlements strongly confirm everythiuo- which 
I have sanl as_to the practical imporlance ofcleurly 
distinguishing between rent and revenue Assessments 
liavo been raised 70 or 80 per cent, in one' stroke, in 


conformity with certain artificial and arbitrary rn j. 
often at variance with actual facta, and raised distinct] 
under the influence of the rent theory, which hag been 
warmly advocated of late years by Mr. Knight aid 
others. 

I am also informed that, in many cases, landa W 
been assessed which barely pay tho cost of cultivatw,, 
and yield no rent at all. This is nob a question of 
words to the cultivator 

It seems to me that enough weight is not gi y(m to 
the changed aspect of this question owing to the 
assumption of the sovereignty of India by the Crown 
and the recognition of its natives as British subjects’ 
It is always said that it is idle to apply English ideas 
to India, but if any of those ideas are of a kind which 
an important class in India sous its oloar interest in 
adopting, is it safe to asBumo that, they will never do 
so P 

So long as the exactions from tho laud by the State 
were levied by tho Company as the inheritor of despotic 
Governments, and frugally dispensed in the several 
funetioT^of administration, or even sent in form of 
tribute jto England, 1 can understand the Indian people 
accepting their fate without dangerous impatience, n 
a customary incident in their condition. But when the 
sums so taken are largely spent, as they now are, for 
tho avowed purpose of benefiting tho Indian Empire 
and people at large, on public works, education, health 
famine, and all tho objects which under tho influence 
of modern ideas fall within tho province of. State ex¬ 
penditure, and attempts are made more and more to 
resist and remove taxes such as income tax and Customs, 
which fall on other than tho landholding classes, while 
to meet tho increasing burdens of tho State additional 
charges are laid on tho land, may thoy not awaken to 
the fact that thoy arc being made the subject of an 
experiment, which, I venture to think in spite of Sir 
H. Maine’s criticism, can only bo appropriately 
described, wherever it is found, as “ communistic.” 

It is, I think, impossible to deny that thore is some 
danger in this direction, and it cannot, I believe, he 
safety met by temporizing, and by leaving to tho enemy 
so formidable a weapon as tho theory of Stale land¬ 
lordism.. Hearty all modern Anglo-Indians, so far as I 
have seen or heard,—tho wholo gonoration of English 
public men and economists trained by Mill, and Man. 
cheater for tho sako of a free trndo tariff,—would in 
this _ country warmly support in principle tho largest 
possible appropriation of tho rent of tho laud. lYhat 
degreo of support their policy would now obtain, or 
may hereafter obtain in India, I cannot preLend to say, 
but Indian opinion does not always go for much, and 
much is m the power of an all-embracing and powerful 
bureaucracy, with the press ui its hands, and with a 
Government at its back, which may he any day at its 
wit’s end for money, and which can hardly undertake 
an object on which it has set its heart, without a cess 
on the land. 

From this point of view, the policy of further taxing 
the land miglit easily become a political danger, and the 
■ large margin on which under tho rent theory, the State 
has a right, if it ho noL a duty, to encroach, lends itself 
too easily to such an extension. 

In an economical point of view, Irogard such a policy 
as especially mischievous. 

The function of rent is tu restrain the undue pressure 
of population on tho soil. Tho presence of rent is the 
result of the demand for land pressing on the supply. 
To talco the rent and divido it among the whole popula¬ 
tion, which is done when it is substituted for taxes, is to 
Counteract and neutralize the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, by stimulating tho demand anew 
without increasing the supply, and tends directly to a 
progressive pauperization of the community. 

Eor these reasons, without disturbing past settle¬ 
ments, whioli wo cannot afford to do, and cannot now do 

without gratuitous fiscal sacrifices, I shall rejoice to seo 
a limit placed on futuro assessments, with a view to 
which the renunciation of the theory of State laud* 
lordism, would be the most effectual step. In Bpecu- 
latmg on its future resources, I should like to see the 
Government Bteadity putting rent out of view, as only 
liable to taxation in common with other forms of 
property. 

Sir H. Maine, in contrasting the possible advantage 
to Ireland or to India of the appropriation of the whole 
rental of the country by the Government m lieu of 
taxation, with the effects of a “ spendthrift ” proprietary, 
appears to mo to forget that Governments are also 
sometimes “ spendthrift,” and also to have overlooked 
for the moment the difference in tho economic results of 
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the two systems respectively. I say for the moment, 
■because I find in his recent admirable work on “ The 
History of Early Institutions,” the following remarkable 
passage: — 

“ I believe I state the inference suggested by all 
“ human legal history, when I say that there can he 
“ no material advance m civilization, unless landed 

property is held by groups at least as small as 
“ families ” 

Under a system of State proprietorship, the tendency 
certainly is to stimulate and concentrate population, 
and to increase the demands on the soil of a particular 
district or country until there is hardly a potato, or a 
spoonful of rice, left to divide. Under the system of 
private ownership the tendoney certainly is to restrict, 
to deter, to disperse, and in the last resort to extinguish 
by eviction and expatriation the surplus growth of 
population. I do not agree with Mr. Mill that because 
land is limited it is not a fit subject for appropriation 
by individuals, but should be considered as the common 
property of all. On the contrary, the fact that land is 
limited, affords the strongest possible reason for its 
appropriation liy individuals, as the only rlq^iod con¬ 
sistent with prrsonal liberty, by which the population 
can bo kept in due proportion to the means of 
subsistence. 

So long as the present law of population operates, 
there is nothing short of State control, which can 
operate with so much force in restraining its undue 
growth in particular places or countries, as the institu¬ 
tion of private property in the soil. 

To divide the rent of a country among all its inhabit¬ 
ants, is an act of gratuitous distribution, with no 
corresponding service rendered by the recipients. The 
private landlord performs for society functions analogous 
to those of the foreataller or regrater, in adapting de- „ 
maud to supply, population to means of subsistence. 
His demand for rent is a warning to pass on to unoccu¬ 
pied lands, and pastures new, or to cease to increase and 
multiply without replenishing the earth, and it is a 
•warning which cannot he disregarded with impunity, 
or by the juggler's trick of taking the rent from the 
agricultural class in the name of the State, and handing 
it back to the whole population as proprietors of the soil. 

It may be said that it is idle to apply an abstract law 
such as this to a society so vast and complex as that of 
India, but I contend that it is a far sounder course to 
start from a general principle, and qualify it as you go 
along by the thousaud considerations which its applica¬ 
tion requires in the practical conduct of Government, 
than to discard it altogether, and deal separately with 
every sot of facts which presents itself. Tins is to 
embark m a boundless sea of inquiry without chart or 
compass. 

1 am not sure that I quite understand Sir H. Maine's 
last sentence. If his reference to " institutions of enor- 
" liious antiquity ” has any application to village com¬ 
munities, which from the context I hardly imagine to 
lie the case, I entirely agree with him that what ho 
himself terms the “ natural communism ” of primitive 
cultivating groups, held together by the bonds of the 
family or tube, differs essentially from the communism 
of modern democratic theories In using the word 
° communistic,” I had no intention of referring to them 
or any other ancient Indian institutions, but to the 
principle upon which we are perpetually urged by the 
popular school of English economists, with Mill and 
Cairn es at their head, to maintain and extend our land 
revenue system, and which are distinctly those of the 
modern democratic theory to which Sir H. Maine 
adverts. 

That theory is the territorial sovereignty of the nation. 

Sir H. Maine, in his recent work, has enabled ns to 
trace the gradual disintegration of the primitive culti¬ 
vating groups, by the double process of the successive 


encroachments of tribal Chiefs on the one hand, with 
their ulterior developments, territorial sovereignty and 
the feudal system, and, on the other, of the growth, 
owing to the decaying authority of the tribe, of a land¬ 
less outside population, with its modern outcome, the 
“ proletariat.” 

The principle of absolute ownership, including free 
exchange, which has been gradually gaming ground in 
the long struggle against feudalism, privilego, and 
monopoly, finds itself at last, as the idea of territorial 
sovereignty represented in the person of the sovereign 
recedes, confronted with the claim of the proletariat to 
inherit the sovereignty of the soil in the name of the 
nation. 

Thus are two irreconoileable principles at laBt brought 
face to face, On the one hand, the principle of private 
property and free exchange; on the other, that of State 
property and monopoly. 

Nothing is further from my intention than to givo 
undue prominence to an abstract economical argument, 
which m all countries, and especially under present 
circumstances in India, has of courBQ only a limited 
application, but when the converse abstract principle of 
State landlordism is so constantly obtruded upon us in 
official utterances, it is important to call to mind, firstly, 
that it is not a doctrine which has. bo far as I am aware, 
any Government sanction, and secondly, that it is liable 
to the most serious economical objections. 

I hare no desiro to extinguish co-ownerships or pro¬ 
tected tenancies, or any other existing rights sanctioned 
by law or usage, although I would not seek by artificial 
means to perpetuate or extend thorn, and Bliould not 
regret their extinction by any natural and peaceful 
process, and I beliqve this opinion to bo not ultra 
radical, but essantiatly conservative m the highest 
sense. 

* But, as I have already said, 1 regard this question of 
rentier revenue on financial grounds alone, ns one of 
immediate practical importance. I have never con- 
coaled my oinnion as to the extromo gravity of our 
financial position, and I believe that nothing but tho 
lact that the present system is almost socuro from all 
independent and intelligent criticism has enabled it so 
long to survive. 

To the inequalities and uncertainties of the revenue 
I bays adverted in the former part of this paper. 
The experiment of an income tax has been deliberately 
abandoned, probably on sufficient grounds, but this is 
not a reason for renouncing all attempts to make the 
industrial ana trading classes contribute to tlie services 
of the State, The salt duties and the customs tariff 
both require radical revision before they can be eon- 
aidered safe from the pressure of English publiu opinion 
or he assured of a progressive future. ’ 

The opium revenue rests upon a foundation bo 
equivocal and so precarious, that to calculate on its 
permanence appears to mo impossible. The buccoss of 
our empire in the East depends to my mind ohiolly on 
the creation and developemeut of friendly relations and 
a vast trade with China. It is enough to say that 
neither can reasonably bo expected while our opium 
policy prevails. 

In ordinary times, there ia hardly a chance of any 
reiorm m India which does not originate from within, 
and I cannot^ but think that the quiescont atfciLudo of 
Indian financiers in the face of so much that is unsound 
is greatly duo to their reliance on tho rent Of the land 
as a great fiscal reservo on which they can alwayB draw 
in case of future difficulties. 

I cannot, therefore, resist the conviction that tho 
absence ol a clear principle, and an avowed policy of 
laud revenue, is a souroe of danger j at all events I 
nope that I have said enough to show that tho Kubieet 
which has provoked the present discussion cannot he 
dismissed as one of purely speculative interest 
12th April 1875. ^ M 
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CONDITION OF THU COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


Mixtjte uy Loud &alisbtjiiy. 


This discussion lias ansen upon a proposal, by the 
Governor of Madras, which is not concurred m by 
his Council, that the expenditure of the Settlement 
Department should be so materially diminished that 
its operation would be virtually suspended. _ Among 
the reasons he advances for this proposal is, that, 
partly in consequence of an original understanding, and 
partly m pursuance of orders from home, the Local 
Government arc practically debarred from increasing 
the assessment, and that consequently the outlay 
brings no return. The Council do not accept Lord 
Hobart's reason or the conclusion, and tho papers are 
sent home in the form which Madras papers now fre¬ 
quently assume—a resolution of the Government passed 
over the head of the Governor. Sir Louis Mallet 
■mutes an important Mmnte upon these papers, to draw 
attention to “ the absence of any kind of common 
“ understanding or agreement between the local 
“ authorities as to the relation of the Government to 
“ the occupiers of the soil,” and further on to 
" review the inconsistencies of the authorities at home 
“ upon the same subject,” These inconsistencies are 
established by citations, and upon these ho bases the 
contention that a definite principle must bo arrived at 
and acted upon in the matter of land revenue, and that 
a careful distinction must be made between rent and 
revenue. Though he does not say it in so many words, 
the drift of his' argument is to press not only for an 
explicit official declaration that our land dues are 
revenue not rent, hut for a practical application of tho 
doctrine by levying a uniform percentage on “ tlie 
economic rent.” As there is not, in most parts of*" 
India, any separation between profits and renCboth 
being enjoyed by the same person, this tax would resolve 
itself into a uniform percentage on the produce. Several 
members of Council have written instructive Minutes 
upon Sir Louis Mullet's paper, but they mostly shrink 
from the general discussion to which he has invited them. 
Sir Henry Montgomery considers tho discussion useless 
Sir Erskme Perry looks upon if as a sacculation uisiic. 
Sir George Campbell considers it a question of words. 

In this' latter view Sir Henry Maine concurs, but 
does not oil that ground regard the debate as idle, for, 
in his experience, questions of words have had a large 
influence on Indian policy, 

I cannot see how the question can be described as ono 
of wards The practical difference between the word 
rent and revenue is very palpable to the cultivator. 
Huder the rent theory his payments aro a portion of 
his gross produce, limited by the condition of his first 
paying his wages and profits; under the tax theory 
they are unlimited either way, save by the power or 
mercy of the Government. It speaks loudly for the 
character of British rule, that the advocates of the ryot 
call for the application of the tax theory. Huder the 
Mogul they would have welcomed the rent theory as 
heartily as they would the tax theory uow. 

Nor cau I regard it as a question oisive. The fiscal 
relations of the Government to the cultivator is a ques¬ 
tion which I should rather accuse of obtrusiveness than 
of indolence We may, it is true, discuss it under 
different forais. We may use the terms of political 
economy, or we may use the less accurate but more 
flexible language of unscientific men Sir Bartle Erere 
has shown how difficult it is to classify under two 
sharply defined headings a series of facts differing only 
by small degrees. One mode of describing them, may¬ 
be more convenient and more complete than another 
But the essential point is that the language used should 
he understood by those to whom it is addressed. Now 
it is our function to address Indian officials, and— 
speaking of the generation now coming into offico— 
"their vocabulary is derived with more or less fidelity 
from the writings of political economists. They have 
been required to study the science closely before they 
could undertake our service, and their minds were 
fresh from a elose application to it when, for the first 
time, they came mto contact with Indian life, and were 
trusted with a share of Indian Government To the 
modem Indian statesman the refined distinctions of the 
economical school are a solid living reality, from which 
he can as Little separate his thoughts as from his 
mother tongue. To us it may seem indifferent W’hether 
we call a payment revenue or rent, so we get the 
money •, but it is not indifferent by what name we call 
it m his hearing. If we say that it is rent, he will hold 
the Government in strictness entitled to all that 


remains after wages and profits have been pajj 
mid lie will do what ho can to hasten the advent of the 
day when the State shall no longer be kept by any weal; 
compromises from tho enjoyment of its undoubted 
righLs, If we persuade him that it is revenue, i c 
will note the vast disproportion of its incidence com¬ 
pared to that of other taxes, and bis efforts will tend to 
remedy the inequality, and to lay upon other classes 
and interests a more equitable share of the fiscal Lnvden. 

I prefer the lattor tendency to the former So far 
as it is possible to change tho Indian fiscal system, it 
is desirable that tho cultivator should pay a smaller 
proportion of the whole national charge. It is notu 
itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from 
the rural districts, where capital ia scarce, sparing the 
towns, where it is often redundant and runs to waste 
m lnxnry The injury is exaggerated in the case of 
India, ifi'^rere so much of the revenue is exported 
ivithoutpU direct equivalent. As India must bu bled, 
the lancet should bo dirocted to tho parts where the 
blood is congested, or at loasL sufficient, not to those 
which aro already feeble from the want of it. 

I agree, therefore, with Sir Louis Mallet in desiring 
that our present nondescript land dues should tend 
to tho form of revenue rather than that of rent. 
But the question for present decision is whether, suppos¬ 
ing we have all agreed in that wish, wc should take any 
decisive step in furtherance of it Sir Louir does not 
state precisely what mcasnro or series of measures he 
would take. I presume it would be a fresh and more 
elaborate declaration of principle, followed by an in- 
struction to limit all land payments to GO per cent, on 
the gross produce, ascertained, presumably, by uu 
average of past years. 

There are, to my mind, two fatal objections to this 
course; the first is, that wu cannot afford it; the 
second is, that wc have not the power to secure its 
being followed out. 

As to the first, I need lmt enlarge on the stato of 
Indian finance. Our expenses grow annually, and 
almost tho only part of our rovonuo which can be 
trusted to grow is that which comes from land Tor 
many years to come wc could not part with this 
increase without endangering- our surplus. Nor can 
wo look for any early succour from the effects of the 
remission itself. As far as wo can judge by the ex¬ 
perience of tho past, relief from taxation applies no 
appreciable stimulus to tho Indian producer. The 
recuperative force which plays so largo a part in the 
calculations of Western financiers seems to bo wholly 
wanting in tho East. At tho end of a long span of 
years our lost land rovonuo might bogm 11 to fructify 
in the pockets of tho people;” but what is the 
Exchequer to do m tho meantime ? 

The other and more serious difi'onlty is, that we have 
not the power to give permanent force to a new policy. 
Can we enact that our successors shall do exactly that 
which wc aro not doing—forbear from altering then' 
predecessors’ work Sir Louis Mallet notes along series 
ol' inconsistencies m the course of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Have we any grounds for thinking they will 
cease ? They are not merely subjects of reproach ; they 
are a warning of tho fashion after which our Indian 
Government is mado. Byr the law of its existence it 
must be a government of incessant change. It is the 
despotism of a line of kings whose reigns are limited by 
climatic causes to five years Whatever power exists iu 
England is divided between a council of which the 
elements are necessarily fluctuating, and a political 
officer whose average existence amounts to abont thirty 
months. It would be absurd to expect from this ar¬ 
rangement a persistent and systematic policy, if the 
policy is to depend on the will of the Government. We 
might indeed commence a new policy with some con¬ 
fidence, if the state of opinion in the service and among 
Anglo-lndianB here wrb such as to gives assurance that 
it would be sustained ; but of that security there is no 
appearance. Ally sharp change of measures would not 
be a natural developmont. It would be “ octroys" by 
the present Government*' and would be at the mercy of 
any succeeding Government to set aside; and another 
link would be added to the chain of inconsistencies that 
would present themselves to future criticism. 

Wc must be content to contribute our mite towards o 
gradual change We can favour, as we have opportu¬ 
nity, leniency' and regularity of assessment ; we cai 
discourage attempts to take advantage of inflated prices 
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wc call avoid and disavow language belonging to the 
rent theory. In this, I think, we shall meet with 
sufficient support from existing Indian opinion to hope 
that our acts and language may be accepted as prece¬ 
dents by our successors. Sir George Campbell appears 
to dread this gentle mode of progression, which he 
denounces under the name of drifting. I cannot accept 
tlio metaphor in its entirety, for I believe that there is 
still left some, though not a very important, influence 
for the helm. Bat with this reservation, I see no terror 
in the prospect of “ drifting.” On the contrary, I 
believe that all the enduring institutions -which human 
societies have attained have been reached, not of the set 
design and forethought of some group of statesmen, lint 
by that unbidden and unconscious convergence of many 
thoughts and wills in successive generations to which, 
as it obeys no single guiding hand, we may give the 
name of 1 ‘ drifting ” It is assuredly only in this Way 
that a permanent solution of these difficult questions 
will be given to the vast communities of India. The 
vacillation of purpose, the chaos of opinion we arc now 
deploring, only indicate that the requisite cor*o$gence 
has not yet been attained. 

Certainly tbe English land tenure, which is in the 
minds of most Englishmen who argue abont that of 
India, is a very Tcmnrkable achievement of the process 
of drifting. It assuredly has not been created by a 
definite policy. No one man or Council thought it out, 
put it on paper, and proclaimed it. It has been the 
work of many successive persona, who acted without 
conscious co-operation or continuity, and mostly thought 
they were doing something very different mom that 


which they actually did. It ha3 grown, partly out of an 
unmarked change in usages, partly out of measures 
adopted from time to time to meet temporary exigencies. 
Yet, whatever its merits or defects, it undoubtedly has 
these two qualities, that it is pretty firmly rooted, and 
it is consistent with a high degree of material prosperity. 
We have no right, therefore, to speak disrespectfully of 
drifting. It ib as likely to conduct India to a safe issue 
as England. 

In the draft to Madras, therefore, though it ought to 
be framed with the utmost consideration for Lord 
Hobart, I would abstain from any detailed discussion of 
general principles, nor would I give any corroboration 
to his premature declaration in. favour of a fixod land- 
payment. At the same time, I think we may fairly 
discourage any scientific refinements in the work of 
assessment, which are a natural exercise of the intellect 
in highly cultivated officers, but which worry the ryot, 
distribute the burden of the State with needless ine¬ 
quality, and impose a costly machinery on tho State. 

26th April 1875. S.iiisnuny. 

Lord Hobart died the day after this paper was written. 

I circulate the various minutes because the subject is 
one that will probably recur; but for the present 1 
should reoommend a draft noting that half tbe Madras 
Council has been changed, and Baying that we should 
be disinclined to enter upon the discussion of any pro¬ 
posed changes until the now Government should have 
had an opportunity of examining them. 

29th April 1875. S. 


Mihute by Sin Emkine Peiuly 


As the controversy whether the Madras Survey shall 
be discontinued has been conducted hitherto in writing, 
Xierhaps it may ho well to put down on paper what I 
should otherwise state by word of mouth. 

I Wish then to remind my colleagues of the practical 
wisdom displayed by two old Indians of no mean note, 
Warren Hastings and Sir John M'Pherson, when tbe 
question which Sir Louis Mallet has rcsucitated was 
first raised, more than a century ago. When the East 
India Company first began to collect the Land rovenna 
the usual difficulty aa to where the proprietorship lay 
occurred ; Sir Philip Erancia, fresh from England, laid 
down unhesitatingly that it was vested in the zemin¬ 
dars. He also, quoting Adam Smith and other 
economists, enforced that the prosperity of the country 
could only he secured by imposing a fixed laud tax. 
” rtrreu Hastings, on tile other hand, declined to give 
any decided opinion oil a subject of which the English 
were so protoundly ignorant, and he recommended 
most stiungly a careful inquiry into land tenures, either 
hy a held survey or by examination of the village ac¬ 
counts His {pro tem.) successor, Sir J. M'Phurson, 
advocated the same policy. 

i B 'j t 11 Lord Cornwallis, who arrived from England in 
The following year, held that there was quite sufficient 
information before the Government, and he proceeded 
to enact the Permanent Settlement, which Niebuhr 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) pronounced to be the 
most disastrous, and, at the same time, the most bene¬ 
volently intended measure ever devised by man. 
Speaking abstractedly, and without reference to India 
1 agree with the views of Lord Salisbury, that it is not 
expedient to take the whole rent from tho land, as 
Government revenue, and that a Rxed land tax is a 
better institution. Bat wo have to deal with India as 
we find it, and with Indian views as they prevail 
amongst the people. Sir Louis Mallet’s anxiety to de¬ 
termine whether the land revenue is rent or tax appears 
, to me to proceed on an erroneous application of the 
terms ot political economy to a state of facta different 
from those out of which the terms arose. 

Kent, according to the economists, is tile difference of 

£ffi%mW e + n t ? eV v. Ile0f the P roduce 011 the richest 
a id and of that on the poorest which will pay the ox- 
penses of cultivation. It essentially depends on con¬ 
tract and is fixed by the “ higgling of the market " 

excmit n in klS f f rm nndoTlbtea ly d °es not exist in India, 
except in a few exceptional cases, though an approxi- 

Madra 1 , v m + ay 1)Q . ob ® el ' T ?. d in ryotwari teiSres of 
of land' 1 v ^ lm P lles the exclusive ownership 

of land, by which the owner may either keep his land 

uncultivated or lease it to whom he pleases. P This re¬ 
lation has never been known m India, and in fact, as 


in nearly all the countries of tho world, tho tenure of 
land is peculiar to itself, just as it is in England, in 
Prance, m Germany, and elsewhere. Yolumos have 
been filled with what I venture to term "speculations 
oisives ” as to the ownership of the land in India, hut 
they have not generally been written by practical men. 
Colonel Sykes was one of the chief champions. "VVhat 
the fact really is would Beem to be that the uudonbtod 
right of the Government to take a proportionate share 
(a proportion to bo determined by the will of tho Go¬ 
vernment) of the produce of the land is acknowledged 
all over India, anil the effect of this is to make tile 
Government co-owner with the village, tho hlioomia, 
the zemindar, or whomsoever else, claiming hereditary 
rights in the land. 

Under the system which has now prevailed l'or some 
years, and which has been duly kept iu sight over since 
I have been on tho Revenue Committee (H years), 
Government has recognized tho policy of making a 
moderate assessment, which sball leave the cultivnfcor 
in position of a beneficial holding, and which shall on- 
able him out of the extra profit ]n good yeara to nay 
his dues to Government.in bad. It also claims the, 
right to . profit by the increasing prosperity 1 of tlio 
country, if agricultural produce rises in price. AIUlus 
approximates the land revenue much more In tlio 
character of rent than of tax. 

Many speculators (Stuart Mill at the head) havo 
greatly approved tho dedication of all tho rent of the 
country to the support of tho Government, and no 
doubt there is much to lie said fur it, though I con- 
sicler its economic edicts m obstructing tlio production 
ot wealth are pernicious. But the obvious fact is, bhab 
it exists m India, and, as Lord Salisbury clearly sues it 
cannot easily be replaced. Advocates for the exclusive 
ownership of laud, with such Government tax upon it 
as may be deemed just, point out that all European ex- 
penence shows its operation in the production of 
wealthy classes who may be available for taxation, con- 
tnbutora^ to income taxes, customs, excise, &c. But 
apply this experience to India, and what is tbe result ? 
VVo find a small (a very email) wealthy class there, but 
their habits are so simple, thoir wants so few, that 
taxation cannot reach them, noitlior customs nor excise 
ntiect them, and if we apply an income tax tho wealthy 
Brahmin of Muttrn or Benares, or the Seth of Guiorat 
or Marwar, removes the site of his firm to a native stato. 

The moral of all this is, let things go on as they are 
doing, but do not start any speculative theories to in¬ 
flame the young civilians, fresh from Adam Smith and 

ii' n orusades against a system which dates 
oao-Jr ye&ra. 

15th May 1875. E. Turky. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


Minute by Srn H. Montsoieeey. 


I am very loath to prolong this discussion, but I must, 
ask to say a few words with reference to Sir Louis 
Mallet's last Memorandum, I would observe, however, 
thatm his first Memorandum he has misquoted Mr. Sim, 
who says exactly the reverse of what Sir Louis under- 
stands him to say of the Government, “ as virtually the 
“ great landlord,” and of the advantages of a sound 
settlement of the demands upon the land of which 
“ they ” are m fact proprietors. Now a glance at Mr. 
Sim’s Minute will show that " they ” refers to the copar¬ 
ceners or ryots, and not to the Government, na Sir Loins 
infers . , 

Sir Louis seems to maintain thronghont his second 
Minute that the Government takes from the ryot, “ not 
1 ‘ what it chooses,” ct hut what it dares, and he remarks 
on augmentation of Government demands m Bombay 
and elsewhere. 

I cannot admit that the Government are so voracious 
as he imagines. Large augmentations have occurred in 
the revision of the Bombay settlements about to expire, 
because of recent augmented cultivation. Land unoc¬ 
cupied and waste at the commencement of the previous 
expiring settlement of 30 years’ duration has, during it, 
been brought into culture, and has now been conse¬ 
quently assessed. 

In reviewing the reports of the Settlement Officers, 
the Government of Bombay have nob failed to discourage 
high rates, and the final reviews of the Secretary of 
State prove how persistently moderation has been incul¬ 
cated and sometimes enforced. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of the orders of 
the Home Government for the last half century has 
been the desire of creating, when not already existing, 
a proprietary right on the part of thu ryot in the laud ha 
holds. I assert that the title to this proprictorsuqi is as 
ood and as strong as can ho. So long as he pays the 
ue3 of Government he cannot bo ousted, and any col¬ 
lector attempting to oust him on any other grounds than 
non-payment would he as certainly subject to prosecu- 


tlon, as he would be certain to be cast if .prosecuted in 
any of our ocurts of law. 

A ryot’s holding is saleable, and sales are common in 
every district; in many, land sells for 20 and 30 years’ 
purchase, and is then considered by the Natives the 
safest mid best of investments, m full confidence that 
the Government demand cannot he unduly raised, I t 
Tanjore and Tmnevelly mirasi right has existed from 
time immemorial, and has always been protected under 
our rule. In these districts every inch of land is recog. 
nized as private property, in its fullest meaning. 

The Rajah Ameer Sing, the predecessor of Sirfojee, 
by whom he was superseded, was unwiso enough suit 
denly to raise the customary Government share of thu 
produce of the Tanjore country, taken m kind, from SO 
to 75 per cent., ana thus annihilated mirasi right and 
all valuable ownership in the land, and for a time he 
ruined the country. We are not likely to, and indeed 
“dare” not, attempt a repetition of such policy andthe 
mirnsiid'£is well know this, and are confident and 
contended and well off under opr rule. 

The land revenue, being tho source from which the 
necessary changes of administration are mainly met, 
must he maintained in its integrity for that purpose ns 
it was handed down to ns by our Native predecessors, 
but it must be moderate and equal as far as our efforts 
can make it so, the great object being kept in view of 
preserving proprietorship in the land where wa found it, 
and of forming it where it is wanting. This is the aim 
of the Madras Revenue Survey and Assessment in pro¬ 
gress, as authorized by tho Court of Directors in 1853; 
about two thirds of it has been effected. To Btop short 
at this moment, would bo in tho highest degree im¬ 
politic, if, indeed, it were possiblo. To carry on the 
work rapidly to satisfactory completion on its present 
basis is, in my humble opinion, tho point to which the 
exertions of the Madras G ovevnment should he earnestly 
directed by the Secretary of State in Council. 

17th May, 1875. H. C. Montgomery. 


VIII.— GROWTH OP TAXATION IN MADRAS. 

Note on Statement No. I., showing the growth of Revenue and Taxation! 
including Local and Municipal, in the Madras Presidency RROif 


1800-1801 to 1877 - 78 . 

Between the year 1620, when the first trading estab¬ 
lishment was settled at Masulipatam in Madras, and 1800- 
1801, when the information contained m Statement 
No. I commences, various territories had been acquired 
at different dates, either by conquest, cession, or treaty, 
which finally constituted the Madras Presidency. 

The area under British rule in 1800-1801 may be con- . 
sidered practically to be very nearly what it is at the 
present day. The only acquisitions of territory since 
that date, are, the district of Kurnool in 1838-39, com¬ 
prising an area of about 7,000 square miles, containing 
an estimated population of 273,190 souls, and yielding a 
revenue of about 80,0001 ; and Tranquebar, which was 
ceded by the Danes in 1845. Since this last date no 
accession of country has been made to tho Presidency 
of Madras. But in 1862 the district of North ICanara, 
of about 4,000 square miles, with a population of 338,000 
souls, and yielding a land revenue of 110,0001., was 
transferred to the Presidency of Bombay. The total 
loss from all branches of revenue, by this transfer, was 
stated to he about 147,5001 (vide Administration Report 
of Madras, 1862-63) 

The total area of the Madras Presidency under 
British administration at the present dare, exclusive of 
the Native States, is stated to be 138,856 square miles, 
and the population, according to the census of 1871-72, 
is numbered at 31.597,872 souls. 

Columns 2 to 12 in Statement No I. show the State 
revenue or taxation, distinguishing the sources whence 
derived. For tho years 1800-1801 to 1828-29, the 
receipts of land revenue, moturfa, excise, and tobacco 
monopoly (cols. 2, 3, 4, 5) are lumped together in the 
returns. In 1828-29 tobacco is first shown separately, 
and from 1835-36 all the above-named items are distin¬ 
guished. 

The miscellaneous revenue, shown in col. 11, com¬ 
prises items not strictly of taxation; and for this reason 


the revonue is totalled (cols. 10 and 18) exclusively of it 
The chief items comprised under the head “Miscel¬ 
laneous ” wore, m 1877-78.— 

£ 

Tributes and Contributions - 344,643 
Forest - 40,434 

Post Office ----- 114,597 
Law and Justice ... 124,192 
Receipts in aid of Pensions, &c. 247,599 

Army. 178,778 

Public works .... 45,624 

Columns 13 to 17 show the taxation from other sources 
than those credited to state revenue. The origin of this 
taxation and the circumstances under which it has been 
levied arc fully explained inn separate paper in connec¬ 
tion with Statement No. II. 

The different columns are totalled so as to show, a? 
far as is practicable, the growth of each main head ot 
revenue by decennial periods, and the average of each 
such decade. 

The revenue and taxation (omitting “ miscellaneous 
items) in the period 1872-73 to 1877-78, amounted per 
head of popnlation to— 

s. d. 

State revenue - - - - 4 4 

Local and municipal - - ■ 0 5j 

Total - - 4 9g 

The returns of popnlation, exhibited in col. 20, prior 
to the census of 1871, are so untrustworthy, that little 
reliance can be placed on deductions from them. But, 
according to the estimate of 1822-23, the figures show 
thot State revenue in that year amounted to 7s. la. per 
head of, population. 
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Note ox Statement No. II., showing the various kinds of Local and 
Municipal Taxation in the Madras Presidency, from the year 1853-54 
TO 1877-78 INCLUSIVE. 


This statement is an expansion of columns 33 to 17 in 
Statement No. I., and shows the progress of local and 
municipal taxation in the Presidency of Madras. 

Vilh’jc Service Fund .—Prescriptive allowances to 
village officers (headman and accountants) are exhibited 
in column 2. 

From the commencement of British rule it has been 
the usual practice to allow certain charges on the 
revenue of each village, for the remuneration of the 
village officers. Before 1853-51 these charges were not 
brought to account, either as receipts or as disburse¬ 
ments ; they are now treated as regular cesses extra to 
the revenue, and brought to account accordingly. This 
column also includes assessments imposed on^'ovenne 
free service lands for the remuneration of the officiating 
village officers. ■* 

Column 3 shows the amonnts of service cess in lien of 
direct fees of village officers. Besides the emoluments 
above described, village officers, revenue and polico, 
have always had a prescriptive right to certain fees or 
other remuneration direct from the cultivators. Madras 
Aot TV. of 1864 legalized the commutation of such direct 
levies into a cess of one anna in addition to each rupee 
of revenue (61 per cent ), the direct levy being made 
illegal when such commutation had been effected. The 
extra cess began to be separately brought to account in 
1871-7:2, but the Act has as yet been applied only to five 
districts, though it is intended eventually to extend its 
operation. 

These Service cesses exist in Ryotwari villages only, 
the reorganization of village establishments not having 
yet been attempted in the. Zemindari tracts. 

For the years 1872-73 to 1876-77, the totals in 
column 4, it will be noticed, exceed the aggregate of 
the two previous columns. The explanation is that 
certain items (such as per centage on water rates) have 
been credited to the village Bervice fund, which had not 
been shown separately in the accounts under either 
head. 

It will be observed that the village service fund is not 
new taxation, having existed in another form since the 
introduction of British rule ; and the gradual increase 
under column 2 since 1853-54 is apparent only, the 
system of bringing the cess to account having been 
introduced gradually. 

It will also be noticed that these cesses, as well as that 
under column 5, depend on and vary with the amount 
of land revenue 

Local Funds General —Local taxation for the im¬ 
provement of communications was first legalized by 
Madras Act, III of 1866, which imposed a rate of half 
an anna per rupee, or 3^ per cent of the rent value of 
land (which, m the case of Ryotwarii or lands held 
direct from Government, was to be taken to be equiva¬ 
lent to the Government assessment and water rate of 
the land), for the _ construction and maintenance of 
district roads This Act iras superseded by Madras 
Act 1V\ of 1871, 'which greatly developed the principle 
of local taxation and local administration. 

This last Act constituted local boards, consisting of 
local and non-official members, for the administration 
of the local funds raised within each local fund circle 
of which there are 35 in the Presidency. The local fund 
under the Act comprises, 1st, a rate on the rent value 
of land (column 5), as under Act III. of 1866, which was, 
however, raised to one anna in the rupee (6-J- per cent,)’ 
two-thirds of which rate the Act appropriates to im¬ 


provement of communications, and one-third to educa¬ 
tion and sanitation : 2ndly, a house tax (column 6) for 
educational purposes, the imposition of which was, how¬ 
ever, optional to Government, and which, practically, is 
now in abeyance ; 3rdly, tolls (column 7) on animals and 
vehicles using roads within the circle, tolls having 
previously been levied for the improvement of com¬ 
munications under other laws ; 4thly, certain minor 
i terns not of the nature of taxation. 

Special Local Funds .—Various sources of income ap¬ 
plicable to local administrative purposes, and known 
as special funds, exist in this Presidency; of such are 
school and university fees, rent of travellers 1 bungalows, 
and the like. But three of these items may perhaps bo 
considered of the nature of taxation, and are therefore 
shown m the statement to which this paper refers. 

Column 9, Found Fund .—This consists of the lines, 
on account of trespassing cattle sent to a pound, im¬ 
posed under the Cattle Trespass Act I. of 1871. After 
providing for the necessary expenses, half the surplus ia 
appropriated to the local or municipal funds, as the 
case may be, of the place where the pound is situated, 
and half to the agricultural school at Sydapet, for 
agricultural education. 

Column 10, Fishery Bents .—The sums obtained for 
the right of fishing in certain tanks or streams havo 
been, from 1863-64, appropriated to local communica¬ 
tions. Since 1875-76, howover, they have been credited 
to the^lrrigation department, and no longer form a 
portion of local funds. 


in the shape of fees on the wood collected for sale and 
the like, or the use of the communal or village wood¬ 
lands. The proceeds are expended by the officers of 
Government upcm raising roadside avenues, firewood 
plantations, and similar objects. 

Municipal Funation .—Column 13 gives tbe municipal 
taxation for the city of Madras under the several Acts 
which regulate its municipal administration, viz 
Madras Acts, XIV. of 1856, IX. of 1865, V. of 1871 
and V. of 1878. The population of the Presidency 
town is 397,500, by the census of 1871, and the rate per 
head of municipal taxation was thus, in 1877-78, about 
10d. But the last Act, V. of 1878, has raised that 
rate by about one-fourth. 

. Column 14.—Municipal institutions and taxation were 
introduced in places other than the Presidency town by 
Act X. of 1865. The chief object of this Act was to 
impose on the various towns in whioh municipalities 
were constituted a contribution of 75 per cant, of the 
cost of their own police, while Government was to con¬ 
tribute a moiety of the municipal expenditure on sani. 
tation By Act III. of 1871, these municipalities wore 
relieved of expenditure on sanitation, whilo primary 
education was added to the objects on which municipal 
funds may be spent. Under Act YII. of 1878 police 
has again been placed among the objects of municipal 
taxation, the exemption having occasioned embarrass- 
meni to provincial revenue a. 

There arc altogether 48 municipalities (exclusive of 

^^ 6 on C ono 0 n Mad^;lS), Wlt l r aQ a SST e gate population of 
the average rate per head of municipal taxa- 
tl( N h ^u 3, J 877 r 78 - about Is. 3d. But there is room 

under the existing law ior azi improvement of municipal 
income, as the maximum rates havo probably nowhere 
been imposed. 
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Ho. 1 .— Statement exhibiting the gdoh- ih 01 






State Revenue ok Taxation. 



1 

Official 

Teaks. 

Land 

Be venue. 

Uoturfa 
or tux on 
Trades, 
Houses, &e. 

AMtnrri, 
Farms, and 
Excise. 

Tobacco 
Monopoly 
in Malabar 
ana 

Kanara. 

Customs 
and Land 
transit. 

Salt 

Receipts. 

Stamps.* 

Income, 

License, 

and 

Assessed 

taxes. 

Total, 
excluding 
Miscel¬ 
laneous 
Cols. 2 to fl. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

s 

~f i 

li 

itj 1 

1 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 , 

J 

- , - 










r 


1800-01 

1801- Ofl 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

1805- 06 

1806- 07 
ISO 7-08 

1S08-09 
1809-10 

£ 

2,458,777 

3,815,851 

4,014,204 

3,909,702 

3,989,892 

4,146,941 

3,803,506 

4,043,188 

4,047,014 

4,164,081 

£ 

194,835 

312,493 

349,227 

395,307 

544,107 

852,481 

256,061 

245,837 

298,946 

383,753 

£ 

19,352 

20,932 

31,797 

27,768 

39,771 

,185,897 

*215,848 

^258,990 

262,803 

278,640 

£ 

12,215 

£ 

& 

2,672,964 

4,149,276 

4,395,228 

4,332,927 

4,573,770 

4,685,319 

4,275,415 

4,548,015 

4,608,703 

4,838,689 

£ 

s '57,30j 
550,53,3 
329,67 6 
3 - 18,817 
323,3?!) 

327,806 

3J9fit>4 

359,55$ 

534,302 

Ut 

tv 

ly 

tii 

1,2 

Sji 1 

ta. 

ik ; 

tit'" 

«; 

Average, \ 
1st Decade J 

3,839,325 

333,311 

134,189 

12,215 


4,308,337 

434,914 


1810-11 

iaii -12 

1812-13 

1313-14 

1814-15 

1S15-1S 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 


3,988,023 

3,901,338 

3,S66,U47 

3,980,489 

3,889,555 

3,609,068 

3,826,107 

3,856,433 

3,799,410 

3,791,931 

r 

423,170 
436,532 
458,720 
472,27G 
541,286 
^514,300 
519,067 
500,060 
507,710 
538,659 

339,610 

342,593 

370,643 

333,321 

313,388 

812,666 

295,716 

295,917 

356,680 

363,627 

28,679 

26,147 

29,196 

31,556 

38,880 

40,165 

38,168 

47,444 

46,507 

51,919 


4,779,482 
4,706,610 
4,824,606 
4,823,642 
4,783,059 
4,476,789 
4,G7 9,058 
4,706,454 
4,710,313 
4,746,136 

459,094 
450,10 7 
466,521 

473,446 

539,105 

629,3!$ 

681,169 

674,853 

651,119 

66086$ 

i9 

il¬ 

ls 

IT 

la 

a 

'pj 

la 

Average, 1 
2nd Decade / 

3,861,500 

491,839 

332,416 

37,860 


4,723,615 

56Sfi59 

j,ur 

1820-21 

1831-82 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 
1S23-2G 
1820-27 
1827-28 

3,738,400 

3,708,404 

3,769,369 

3,741,100 

3,705,212 

3.978,682 

3,699,312 

3,005,226 


570,567 

630,769 

624.888 

573,793 

536,810 

557.609 

545,818 

566,729 

313,755 

364,087 

336,005 

356,330 

327,719 

359,397 

330,839 

346,192 

62,248 

64,744 

64,513 

62,840 

62,640 

61,504 

56,907 

56,260 


4,685,025 

4,768,004 

4,794,775 

4,733,563 

4,692,381 

4,957,182 

4,632,876 

4,574,407 

7-18,481 

789,0-25 
790,435 
765,203 
74$,36-2 
757,733 

1 , 978,305 

773,401 

I 

id 1 
so; 

IS .. 

IS 

lit 

i'4 

182S-29 

1829-30 

3,049,012 

3,522,100 

74,487 

71,208 

610,006 

590,726 

404,416 

469,530 

5C,G3G 

52,870 


4,794,557 

4,706,434 

780,492 

709,153 

Ifl 

HE ;• 

Average, *1 
3rd Decade J 


8,732,257 


580,772 

360,827 

60,066 


4-,733,920 

894,111 

\ 


C- - - - 










-V i 

1830- 31_ 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 
1S34-35 


3,460 1 329’| 
3,252,117 | 
2,940,703 j- 
3,176,708 | 
3,256,855J 

Averuye 

00,503 

63,049 

65,177 

68,379 

68,913 

581,516 

455,689 

419,072 

382,885 

420,130 

443,864 

355,816 

333,360 

372,416 

376,408 

48,610 

39,236 

38,673 

36,120 

40,001 


4,600,822 

4,165,907 

3,796,985 

4,036,008 

4,162,307 

757,438 

306,230 

31-1,076 

322,199 

317,718 

lilt 

tc. i 

i,ri:■ 

4 u : 

IS ' 

1635-30 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 
1339-40 

3,297,61)2 

2,893,849 

8,149,782 

3,237,301 

3,225,600 

100,355 

96,908 

103.468 

104,759 

102,208 

167,294 

170,733 

178,020 

184,657 

232,552 

73,380 

75,531 

80,732 

82,334 

84,586 

419,076 

469,445 

405,679 

407,206 

410,287 

353,848 

372,892 

379,207 

402,953 

398,858 

42,116 

45,466 

46,443 

48,201 

48,386 


4,453,571 

4,124,824 

4,343,331 

4,467,411 

4,502,477 

445,090 

493,485 

476,459 

485,659 

474,138 

1 

Average, J 
4th Decade | 

3,160,827 

101,519 

186,051 

72,908 


" 





1 

3,406,078 








1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 
1840-47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

3,279,085 

3,294,590 

3,274,072 

3,263,734 

3,378,188 

3,460,104 

3,589.910 

3,654.805 

3,645,095 

3,479,437 

102,482 

104,086 

109,610 

110,670 

112,845 

115,088 

111,472 

114,394 

112,942 

115,519 

188,433 

194,354 

209,733 

224,863 

227,952 

230,388 

219,525 

228,031 

243,157 

245,013 

82,744 

81,137 

94,842 

84,100 

85,144 

90,075 

88,585 

89,596 

71,388 

88,106 

427,635 
415,791 
427,072 
428,545 
a 200,166 
165,105 
151,040 
135,984 
92,876 
102,710 

378,052 

399,239 

399,761 

432,160 

452,560 

470,641 

455,635 

485,721 

450,797 

464,592 

49,982 

47,614 

47,546 

44,616 

36,456 

23,254 

24,812 

30,130 

36,824 

42,036 


4,508,413 

4,536,817 

4,563,236 

4,583,688 

4,493,311 

4,554,655 

4,G40,979 

4,739,261 

4,678,679 

4,538,018 

466,226 

478,400 

523,523 

490J07 

503,018 

451,393 

493,065 

474,-106 

477,775 

467/JS7 

4, si! 

5,611 

5,03 s 

5,I® 
4,933 
90 

y# 

5. B' 
5.15! 
6,001 

Average, j 

3,431,963 

i 

110,911 

221,205 

87,572 


438,916 

38,327 


4,583,205 

452,295 

6,061! 


3,849,710 
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or Taxation *rom 1800-01 to 1877-78. 


Other than State Revenue oh Taxation, 


Village* 
Service 
Fund, 
Col. 4, 
Statement 
No, II. 


Local 

Funds, 

Genera!, 

Col. 

Statement 

No. II. 


Local 
Funds, 
Special, 
Col. 12, 
Statement 
No. II, 


Municipal 
Taxation, 
CaL 15, 
Statement 
No. II. 


Total, 
Columns 
33 to 16. 


| Gbaud Total. 

1 


Excluding 
Mis¬ 
cellaneous 
Cols. 10 & 17. 

Including 
Mis¬ 
cellaneous 
Cols. 12 & 17. 

Population 
against the 
yeais or date 
of latent 

1 information. 

RliSUEES. 








CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


Ho. 1.—Statement exhibiting toe chowth oi 
State Revenue ok Taxation. 


Official 

Teaks. 

land 

Ecvenue. 

Moturfa 
or tax on 
Trades, 
Houses, &c. 

Abkarri, 
Farms, and 
Excise. 

Tobacco 
Monopoly 
in Malabar 
and 

Kanara, 

Customs 
and Land 
transit. 

Salt 

Receipts. 

Stamps.* 

Income, 

License, 

and 

Assessed 

taxes. 

Total 
excluding 
Miscel¬ 
laneous 
Cols. 2 to 9. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous, 

_ Total 

including 

Miscel. 

laneotu 

Cols, 108 , 
11. 

1, 

2. 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6. 

7 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

13, 


1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 51 
185-4-55 
1S55-56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 


Average, 
8th Decade 


3,515,969 

114,942 

I 242,066 

83,792 

3,610,645 

119,257 

241,840 

89,677 

3,687,811 

118,461 

242,157 

63,162 

3,402,335 

110,236 

249,086 

8,958 

3,384,636 

108,281 

243,388 

Tobacco 

3,414,611 

101,389 

231,594 

Duties were 

3,592,766 

101,643 

230,907 

abolished 

3,678,662 

107,326 

275,410 

under 

4,175,268 

111,247 

284,414 

Act IV. 

4,093,345 

109,242 

292,647 

0/1853. 

3,655,625 

110,252 

253,351 

61,397 


110,725 

115,680 

120,797 

126,528 

117,200 

130,714 

137,728 

141,174 

154,102 

255,577 


477,630 

483,427 

504,265 

480,214 

487,459 

507,734 

503,9%U 

572,597 

601,95? 

647,115 


4,592,216 

4,710,415 

4,784,940 

4,430,176 

4,495,277 

4,453,397 

4,637,994 

4,850,909 

5,407,602 

5,490,967 


405,417 5,087,333 
522,817 5,2 3 3,232 
533,138 5,318,078 
557,459 4,987,635 
434,069 4,929,348 
833,932 5,287,329 
821,336 5,465i330 
827,366 5,678,275 
852,243 6,269,845 
1,060,013 6,660,980 


4,043,787 


4,785,389 694,349 5,479,738 



a Acl XXXI V. o/l 860, 


l Acl XXXII. of 1861. 
h Ads VII. and XX. of 1870. 


3 Act X. e/1862. d Act IX. 0/1865. 

! Acts Till, and IX. of 1871, 


cAct xx. of me, 


Note .—The Blank space3 indicate that either the Item dil 


Revenue, Statistics, and Commerce Department 
India Office, 19th June 1880. 
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or Taxation from 1800-01 to 1877-78— continued. 


Othep. than State Revenue oe Taxation. 

Grand Total. 

--- 

Population 
against the 
years or date 
of latest 
information, 


Village 

Service 

Fund) 

Col. 4, 
Statement 
No. II. 

Local 
Funds, 
General, 
Col. 8, 
Statement 

No. II. 

Local 

Funds, 

Special, 

Col. 12, 
Statement 
No. II. 

Municipal 
Taxation, 
Col. 15, 
Statement 
No. H. 

Total, 

Columns 

13 to 16, 

Excluding 
Mis¬ 
cellaneous’ 
Cols. 10 & 17- 

Including 
Mis¬ 
cellaneous 
Cols. 12 & 17. 

Remarks. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 1 

17. 

18, 

ID. 

20, 

21. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

J3 

rW 

£ 

£ 

£ 


37,281 

37,006 

43,290 

48,482 

42,783 

62,320 

62,960 



19,530 

17,013 

37,281 
37,006 
^43,290 
’ 46,482 
? 42,783 
81,850 
79,973 

4,592,215 

4,710,415 

4.784.940 
4,467,457 
4,532,283 
4,496,587 
4,684,476 
4,893,692 
5,489,452 

5.570.940 

5,087,333 

5,233,232 

5,318,078 

4,987,635 

4,928,346 

5,287,329 

5,465,330, 

5,678.275 

6,259,845 

6,550,980 

^22,031,897 

■ ^22,857,855 


47,445 



18,276 

52,066 

4,822,256 

5,479,783 

■ 124,656,509 


l 

59,766 

55,446 

05,854 

65,920 

50,074 

64,530 

89,194 

77,193 

92,348 

136,083 

22,645 

27,440 

32,063 

43,303 

136,757 

218,712 

233,973 

1,704 

28,501 

36,007 

33,503 

42,344 

43,498 

50,313 

19,455 

19,494 

26,443 

26,764 

27,740 

29,910 

35,097 

109,257 

113,720 

107,970 

79,221 

74,940 

92,307 

117,033 

133,755 

162,510 

201,096 

365,551 

468,278 

528,839 

5,737,884 
*, 6,257,960 
6,2685*62 
6.354,416 
6,372,278 
6,563,930 
5,805,585 
G,909.5G2 
6,847,662 
7,564,193 

6,670,430 

7,016,079 

6,934,130 

7,029,279 

7,006,599 

7,059,017 

6,254,851 

7,512,877 

7.507,081 

8,079,632 

• 1(26,539,052 

J Excluding &i47,500 for transfer 
[ of North Kamra to Bombay. 

Year of llmimths only. 1 

75,842 

102,128 

33,696 

51,585 

222,303 

8,466,035 

7,108,888 

*31,597,972 

< * 


158,236 

185,882 

196,750 

209,224 

210,620 

226,955 

195,026 

201,148 

210,620 

255,248 

397,433 

390,950 

403,955 

336,966 

319,214 

319,717 

50,754 

47,871 

52,218 

48,686 

48,767 

57,675 

41,429 

37,997 

Mr' 

H S 

BB ! SS 

I | * 

TT 

■ 

1' 

i m 

H^E ; mFT 

m ; IjK 

m' yB 

■ ! :W 

H 1 jfn M 

7,738,478 

7,747,157 

8,257,898 

7,958,503 

8,162,297 

8,135,244 

6,571,550 

6,489,638 

8,207,300 

8,092,427 

8,199,110 

2,210,647 

8,373,826 

8,360,4B8 

7,061,137 

6,986.433 

l *31,597,872 

| Famine years, 1 

197,980 

335,513 

48,175 

119,516 

701,178 

7,632,596 

7,936,169 




f Act XX VI of 1867. g Act X VIII. of 1869. 

k Seepp. 2, 3, and 9 of Census Report, 1871, 

* Judicial Stamps, Fees, and Fines, $■<;., not being considered ordinary taxation, are not included in Col. 8, but wider Miscellaneous, 
not exist or that separate information is not obtainable. 
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GROWTH OF TAXATION IN MADRAS- 


1S3 


jfoTE on Statement No. III. showing the Extension oe the occupied Area 
op Land dully Assessed, and the Growth op the Land Eeyenue 
in the Madras Presidency since 1852-53. 


Tins statement cannot lie carried hack before 1852-53, 
as the detailed information m columns 3 to 16 inclusive 
does not exist ill a complete form prior to that year. 

Column 2 corresponds to column 2 of Statement 
No I. It shows tlie actual real trillions of laud revenue 


for each year, which are the same as the current demand 
for that year, column 5, hiiivs any sums uncollected 
ivithm the year, and plus collections of arrears of former 
years. This explains the discrepancies between columns 
2 and 5. 

Column 3 shows (he fixed land revenue demand on 
the zemindari or permanently settled estates, assessed 
at a lump sum on each estate The total a.T.'i. of these 
estates is about 21 million acres, hut the arm, of culti¬ 
vation within them not being known, they are excluded 
from columns 6 to 16 inclusive. 

When zemindun lands receive water from Govern¬ 
ment works of irrigation they pay water rate in addition 
to their fixed assessment. This water rate now amounts 
to from 70,000/. to 80,000/ a year, and is included m 
columns 4, 12, and 15, as it is not distinguished in the 
accounts from water rates on land not permanently 
settled. 

Column 4 comprises all items of land revenue de¬ 
mand other than the fixed assessment of zemindari 
estates The principal item is that of the revenue a£ 
lands held at full assessments direct from Government 
or Ryotwari lauds (columns 7 and 10) ; the other items 
are water-rates, &c (columns 12 and 13) , quit-rents on 
lauds and villages partially exempt from assessment (m 
area about. 7j million acres), about 187,000/.; aud 


numerous minor items, such as sales of grazing on Go¬ 
vernment waste lands and the like, known as land 
revenue “ miscellaneous," about 30,000/ 

Columns (3 to 1(3 give the details of the lands held 
subject, to full rates of assessment ou Kyotwarri settle¬ 
ment or direct from Government. North and South 
Ivannrn arc excluded from these columns, as the areas 
of cultivation in these districts arc not shown m the 
revenue returns, aud also, for the same reason, the chs- 
triot of Malabar prior to 1865-66 

These lands are distinguished according to the main 
classification m use under the Madras revenuo system, 
viz . into lands assessed as unirrigated (columns 6 to 8), 
and laud assessed as irrigated (columns 9 to 11). 

This classification, however, needs some explana¬ 
tion 

First Lands irrigated hy works which are private 
property (as, for instance, wells eonstrnctod by the land¬ 
holder) are assessed at unirrigated rates, and arc conse¬ 
quently entered in column 6. 

Secondly. In order to exhibit the direct return from 
cerLain large irrigation works constructed by Govern¬ 
ment, the charge for water supplied from thorn is in the 
returns shown as a water-rate (column 12) separately 
from the land assessment, aud the lands irrigated are 
shown as assessed at dry rates, and have been entered 
under column 6. The principal of these works aro 
those on the rivers Godaveri and Kistna, and the 
areas of land classed as “ dry ” irrigated from them 
were in 1878 all out 540,000 and 2G5.000 acres respect¬ 
ively. 

From the above it will he seen that the area actually 
irrigable hears a much larger proportion to the total 
area of fully assessed occupied laud than would appear 
from the proportion of the area classed as irrigated 
(column 9) to the total area (column 14). 

And it must be observed that the areas given, columns 


6, 9, 14, are of holdings, not of cultivation, of fully as¬ 
sessed lands. In ordinary years, about 88 per cent, of 
the area held on Ryotwari settlement is under the 
plough, and 12 per cent, fallow or pasture. 

Columns 7 and 10 show the regular ordinary assess¬ 
ment of the two classes of fully assessed lands, and 
columns 8 and 11 the average rate per acre of that as¬ 
sessment But, under certain circumstances, an extra 
charge on account of the use of water may be made 
either on dry lands, water-rate (column 12) as explained 
above, or on wet lands, an extra charge when a second 
crop is grown (column 13), because the ordinary “ con¬ 
solidated ” assessment (so called as including both aoil 
and water-rate) is calculated for one crop only. 

Columns 14 to 16 show the total area, assessment, and 
rate of fully assessed lands ; but these columns also 
need som e explanation. 

Prior to 1865-GQ the returns showed separately from 
the main classes of “dry” and “wet” certain other 
classes of fully assessed lands, amounting altogether to 
350,000 or 400,000 acres. The principal of those minor 
classes were “ garden,” or lands irrigated by wells' In 
1865 lands watered by private wsIIb were relieved of any 
impost beyond the “ dry " rate and all lands were clas¬ 
sified as either “ dry ” or "wet.” This accounts for the 
area in column 14 showing more than the aggregate of 
columns G and 9 m the earlier years. 

It has already been explained that the water-rate on 
zemindari lands irrigated hy Government works is in¬ 
cluded in column 12. The total assessment, column 15, 
of Ryotwari holdings is thus showm as higher by 
70,000/. or 80,000/ a year (the amount of the zemindari 
water-rate) than it really is, and the average rate 
of assessment (column 16) is also proportionately too 
high. 

The general results obtained from the statement to 
which this paper refers may thus he summarized. Com¬ 
paring the averages of tho first with those of the last 
quinquennial period (which includes tho two years of 
famine), the increase of realizations of land revenuo 
generally has been 588,257/., or about 17 per cent, 
'faking tlie figures for the fully assessed Ryotwari 
lands only (column 15), and omitting the increase clue to 
the inclusion of Malabar m 1865-66, the assessment has 
risen hy 731,942/., or 25 per cent , and Lhe occupied 
area hy not less than 7,215,898 acres, or 60 per cent 

Tho causes of the decrease in average rates are partly 
special reductions of assessment from time to time (some 
of winch are noted m the column of remarks); partly 
tho gradual introduction of the revised settlements, 
which has being going on since 185G, and has now ex¬ 
tended to twelve districts; and partly tho extension of 
cultivation to poorer and more lightly assessed soils. 
The absolute decrease is from about 5s. per acre to nbout 
3s. lOjd , or 23 per cent The relative decrease, if the 
rise m prices ib taken into consideration, is, of course, 
greater 

On dry lands the occupied area lias increased by 
6,654,847 acres, or about 72 per cent , tho assessment 
by 448,801, or 37 per cent, the rate having fallen, from 
2s 7\d. to 2s. l{d On wet lands thero is nominally an 
increase in area of 903,371 acres, or 36 per cent , the 
rate having fallen from 13s. Id. to 8s. 11-kZ, Tho real 
increase of irrigation is, however, not adequately ex¬ 
hibited hy theso figures, aH is shown by the great 
increase m water-rates, 243,332/., or more ilian 300 per 
cent., and in tho charge for second crops, 11,197/, or 
about 18 per cent. 
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CONDITION Or THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA, 


MALSij 

Wo. III. —Statement exhibiting the Growth or the Land Beikte Ai - 


Official 

Yeahs. 

Land Revenue 
realised, 
according 
to the 
Financial 
Statements 
presented to 
Parliament, 

Cdhbfnt Land Revenue Demand ns given 
in the Annual Revenue Retitens, 
including Kanaha and Malabar. 

Total Coxtivatohs Holdings of ihlly A«i 5< 
according to the Annual Revenue Returns; cxclnlp. 

Revenue of 
Zemmdari 
or 

permanently 

Settled 

Lands. 

Revenue not 
permanently 
settled, 
including 
Miscellaneous, 
Water Rates, 
&c. 

* 

Total 

Columns 

3 + 4. 

Dry 

or Uuirrigated Lands j 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Kale of 

A sse foment 
per Acre. 







r*' 





1. 


2. 

3 

4. 

5. 

r 

G. 

7. 

8. 




£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

Acres. 

£ 

£ s ( 1, 

1852-53 

- 

- 

3,687,811 

498,251 

3,205,721 

3,703,972 

9,260,425 

1,225,712 

o 2 :j 

185*3-54 

- 

- 

3,402,335 

497,405 

2,919,527 

3,416,932 

8,824,498 

1,169,710 

o a ;i 

1S54-55 

- 

- 

3,384,636 

497,948 

3,072,251 

3,570,199 

• 8,250,015 

1,122,015 

0 2 H 

1855-56 

- 

- 

3,414,611 

497,603 

3,222,802 

3,720,405 

9,477,455 

1,233,863 

0 2 7 

iS5G-r.7 

- 

- 

3,592,706 

497,482 

3,353,819 

3,851,301 

9,894,644 

1,275,519 

0 2 6} 

1657-58 

- 

- 

3,67S,862 

497,902 

3,25*1112 

3,757,014 

10,176,108 

1,292,982 

0 2 61 

1858-59 

- 

• 

4,175,268 

497,750 

3,615,48G 

4,113,236 

10,697,180 

1,338,126 

0 2 G 

1S59-6Q 


' 

4,093,345 

506,341 

3,533,465 

4,039,806 

11,304,510 

1,391,329 

0 2 .if 

1800-01 

- 

. 

3,974,730 

310,543 

3,504,062 

4,014,007 

11,600,103 

1,384,009 

0 2 4} 

18CI-G2 

- 

- 

4,0S4,040 

510,396 

3,718,651 

4,229,047 

12,224,006 

1,431,249 

0 2 4 

1SG2-63 

- 

- 

4,206,040 

510,148 

3,776,029 

4,286,177 

12,821,125 

1,454,471 

0 2 Of 

1863-64 

- 

- 

4,299,792 

512,94S 

3,829,173 

4,342,121 

13,111,153 

1,458,815 

0 2 2} 

1864^03 

- 

- 

4,184,043 

512,16G 

3,739,969 

4,252,135 

13,659,063 

1,504,244 

O 2 2} 

1S65-6S 


- 

4,306,505 

513,324 

3,800,277 

4,313,601 

14,459,308 

1,507,G2G 

0 2 2; 

1SG6-E7 



3,652,026 

512,GG3 

3,898,240 

4,410,902 

14,940,073 

1,625,491 

0 2 2 

1SC7-69 

- 

- 

4,244,39G 

513,285 

3,684,908 

4,198,193 

15,437,351 

1,678,442 

0 2 2 

18CS-69 

- 

- 

4,1)68,789 

514,652 

3,792,846 

4,307,498 

15,640,120 

1,692,044 

0 2 If 

1869-70 

- 

- 

4,482,706 

514,275 

3,998,127 

4,512,402 

16,003,033 

1,726,949 

0 2 If 

1»70-71 

- 

- 

4,397,803 

514,364 

4,090,366 

4,604,730 

16,341,658 

1,747,260 

0 2 1} 

1871-72 

- 

- 

4,440,313 

512,940 

3,937,G8G 

4,450,632 

16,084,145 

1,709,999 

0 2 1} 

1S72-73 

- 

- 

4,633,469 

511,633 

4,038,870 

4,550,512 

16,097,139 

1,689,679 

0 2 1 

1873-74 

- 

- 

4,451,489 

511,508 

3,908,723 

4,420,231 

15,952,144 

1,682,9-15 

0 2 1} 

1874-75 

- 

- 

4,635,437 

513,299 

4,135,728 

4,649,027 ' 

16,232,415 

1,713,100 

0 2 H 

1375-70 

- 

- 

4,543,013 

513,887 

3,903,255 

4,417,143 

16,278,655 

1,724,246 

0 2 1} 

IS76-77 

- 

- 

3,296,573 

513,824 

3,141,394 

3,655,218 

16,217,256 

1,727,427 

0 2 1 j 

1877-78 


* 

3,494,884 

514,003 

3,959,035 

4,473,038 

16,175,052 

1,714,808 

0 2 1} 


Quii-iaits on lands partially exempt from assessment ai e alio included m tins column. 


Revenue, Statistics, and Commerce Department, 
India- Office, 19th June 1880. 
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PRESIDENCY. 


Tire EwBNnos or Occupied Area or Laxd fui.lv Assessed sihce 1852-3. 


Linos in Rroiwj.ni Ti.vers (Column 3), showing theii Area in Acres, and Assessment thereon, 
ihJDistricts of North anil South Kanara in each year, but including the Distiict of Malabar after 1863-GG. 


Wet nr Irrigated Lands under 
Consolidated Assessment. 


Area. 


Assessment. 


Rate of 
Assessment 
per Acre. 


Extia Assessment 
or Additional Revenue. 


Water Kate 
and charge 
for Lauds 
conveiterl 
from Dry 
to Wet. 

t 


Charge 

for 

Second 
Crop on 
Wet Lands 

f 


It 

Total Holdings in Ryot war! Tracts. 

Remarks. 

Area. 

Columns, 

6 + 9. 

Assessment 

Columns, 

7, lu, 12, 13. 

Rate of 
Assessment 
per Acre. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ s. d. 


$12,076,535 

$3,022,422 

0 5 0 


$11,559,021 

$3,001,021 

0 5 2$ 

Vcjij disastrous year . 

10,936,440 

2,899,743 

0 5 2J 

Assessments pi ovisionully reduced in 
nine districts to the extent 0/113,74$ 

12,205,313 

3,040,470 

0 4 Ilf 

$12,964,668 

2,913,084 

0 4 6 


$12,941,1130 

^,954,679 

0 4 6? 


$13,629,430 

3,185,329 

0 4 8 


$14,389,214 

3,051,197 

0 4 2{ 

Ulungu method of adjusting the commuta¬ 
tion prices of grain in Tanjore and 
Tnmevelly abandoned for regular 
settlement 

$14,669,960 

2,983,741 

o 

o 


$15,420,153 

3,112,549 

0 4 Of 


$16,196,929 

3,212,438 

0 3 llj 

North Kanara transjhrcd to Bombay; 
revenue demand 110,0001 ; cultivated 
area not known. 

$16,461,419 

3,194,645 

0 3 10$ 


$16,778,662 

3,202,952 

0 3 9$ 

Hates of assessment reduced i?i Trichino- 
poly and lands watered font wells 
relieved of special water-rate. 

17,859,131 

3,532,700 

0 3 Uj 

Area and assessment for Malabar first 
shown in the accounts in this year. Dry 
373,650 act es , assessment 38,3401 •, and 
wet 379,318 acres, assessment 37,9321 .; 
distinction of garden and other minor 
classification of lands disappear in the 
accounts from this date. 

13,514,593 

3,612,885 

0 3 10J 


19,005,610 

3,663,501 

0 3 10$ 


19,212,865 

3,683,177 

0 3 10 


19,612,378 

3,735,369 

0 3 91 


19,987,687 

3,799,042 

0 3 9J 


19,685,938 

3,731,001 

0 3 9$ 

Unfavourable year. 

19,691,413 

3,710,940 

0 3 9 


19,632,436 

3,746,896 

0 3 10 


19,953,014 

3,853,625 

0 3 10$ 


20,021,336 

3,795,676 

0 3 9$j 

Famine ycai s. Large remissions or eits- 
pensions of Revenue demands xn conse- 

19,956,856 

3,756,990 

0 3 9 J 

quence. 

20,009,613 

3,864,659 

0 3 10$ 



10 . 


11 . 


Acres. 

2,269,030 

1,435,074 

0 13 

2,183,186 

1,519,790 

0 13 

2,666,425 

1,777,728 

0 13 

2,727,853 

1,698,520 

0 12 

2,442,806 

1,504,271 

0 12 

2,406,331 

1,549,015 

0 12 

2,399,939 

1,696,074 

0 13 

2,702,1412 

1,481,155 

0 10 

2,682,392 

1,441,795 

0 10 

2,802,775 

1,519,102 

0 10 

2,974,919 

1,546,798 

0 10 

2,949,892 

1,511,709 

0 10 

2,924,044 

1,482,001 

0 10 

3,399,763 

1,662,075 

0 9 

3.574,520 

1,730,160 

0 9 

3,568,259 

1,728,642 

0 9 

3,572,745 

1,723,622 

0 9 

3.609,345 

1,723,626 

0 9 

3,646,029 

1,734,297 

0 9 

3,001,793 

1,692,743 

0 9 

3,594,274 

1,668,761 

0 9 

3^680,292 

1,685,348 

0 9 

3,725,599 

1,697,476 

0 9 

3,742,731 

1,702,258 

0 9 

3,739,600 

1,693,709 

0 9 

3,634,563 

1,719,979 

o a 


12 . 


13. 


JYo inf07 maiioti. 


H 

64,582 

43,505 

3f 

73,629 

59,665 

10| 

69,125 

43,557 


70,440 

80,689 

u$ 

99,143 

79,570 

9 

106,447 

51,490 

10 

102,925 

59,273 

4f 

144,089 

67,080 

si 

137,482 

66,639 

n 

105,833 

50,874 

10$ 

209,104 

53,895 

81 

206,782 

50,452 

8$ 

203,744 

47,673 

»i 

213,382 

53,229 

«* 

229,700 

55,094 

6$ 

253,056 

64,423 

4$ 

270,557 

57,702 


284,9S5 

67,515 

H 

306,580 

72,023 

n 

351,412 

01,637 


313,262 

55,910 

°5 

286,238 

49,G1S 

w* 

336,090 

93,782 


, f The figures under these columns , 42, 43, are included in those given m column 4> 

"? In these gears the totals are more than columns 6 and 9 added together, as they include certain lands hearing assessment, hut not then classed under 

either of the main heads “Dry ” or " Wet,” 
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Kote on Statement No. IY., showing the growth op Sea-borne Trade of 
tee Madras Presidency in connection with Receipts derived frqh 
Customs Duties ; and of Receipts prom, and Quantities sold, with tiie 
Rate op Sale, op Salt; prom 1800-01 to 1817-78. 


Customs a,id Land Tiaasit Duties—The figures in 
Column 2 correspond with those in Column 6 m State¬ 
ment No. L, having been taken from the Financial 
Accounts presented to Parliament. From 1800-1801 to 
1844_1 j the duties derived from land transit are not 
shorn: separately from those levied on the import and 
export trade of the Presidency, whether hy sea or pass¬ 
ing from British to foreign territory, and vice versa. 
Act VI. of 1841 abolished the land transit duties, and a 
new customs tariff was introduced. Since 1844 and up 
to the present date, the customs tariff has undergone 
constant revision. The inland customs duties, amount¬ 
ing to about 10,0001, aTC included with the duties 
collected on the sea-borne trade 

Searlonie Tiaile ,—The total value of foreign and 
coasting trade, shown in Columns 3, 4, and 5, has been 
extracted from the Commercial Returns of each year, 
from the earliest date for which such records exist. 
The information, however, in the original returns was 
given in different kinds of rupees, but notes are inserted 
in the column of remarks (9), explaining the rates at 
which they have been converted into sterling value for 
the different periods. No just conclusions can be 
arrived at as to the relations between the value of the 
trade and the duties shown in Column 2 for the earlier 
years, for reasons already assigned, £ e , becausdNihe 
figures include the duties derived from land transit. 
Since 1844-45 a rapid and gradual increase in the value 
of trade is to be noticed. The average receipts from 
customs duties for the five years 1845-16 to 1849-50 
inclusive, as compared with the last quinquennial period 
of 1873-74 to 1877-78, hud increased from 129,543!. to 
283,0451, while tlie value of flic sea-borne trade had 
risen from 4.701,153! to 23,839,891! , and the per¬ 
centage of duties bearing on the trade during the same 
quinquennial periods would thus appear to be 2'75 per 
cent in the first and 1'10 per cent, m the second 
instance, 

During the 33 years, 1845-46 to 1877-78, the value of 
the foreign trade had increased from 2,499,193Z. to 
9,487,036?-, or about 279 per cent The increase m the 
coasting trade from 2,232,101!. to 19,283,170?. is yet 
more noticeable, as it has taken place, notwithstanding 
the competition of railways, and as indicating a great 
development of commercial enterprise. 


Salt .—A Government monopoly was established in 
1805 for the administration of this source of revenue or 
taxation. According to the system still prevailing on 
the Eastern Coast, salt is made by private manufac¬ 
turers, under advances from the Government, who are 
the sole purchasers The salt is then resold at the 
price paid to the manufacturers plus the duty. But m 
Malabar and Camara, on the Western Coast, the 
monopoly has been done away with, and the salt is 
imported mto those districts upon the payment of duty, 
The Hemes given m Column 6 of the Statement to 
which tEis paper refers also correspond with those 
shown m•Column 7 of Statement No 1., but the par. 
ticulai‘9 in Columns 7 and 8 have been taken from the 
Report of the Madras Salt Commission. The receipts 
derived from salt show a gradual increase m the averages 
of each decennial period from 134,180!. to 1,283,971?., or 
about 144,2242. for each period of ten years. Com- 
paring four years, 1810-11 to 1813-14, with 1874-75 to 
1877-78, the following result is obtained.—- 


1 

Receipts. 

Sulo Kate per 
Mauud, 
including 
Duty. 

Clunntitics sold, 

Average, 1810-11 
to 1813-14 - 

Average, 1874-75 
to 1877-78 - 

£ 

346,542 

1,279,852 

n. a. 

0 14 

2 4 

Lbs. 

306,655,200 

543,906,320 

Increase - j 

933,310 

1 6 

177,251,120 

269per cent. 

157 pore. 

48 per cent. 


The duty on salt was raised from Re. 1, 13 to Rs 2. 8 
in 1878 

In their concluding remarks (Chap. XI., p. 223), the 
Madras Salt Commission calculate the annual con¬ 
sumption of salt within the limits of their Presidency, 
including Mysore and Coorg, to he 11'38 lbs, per head. 
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Memorandum, by Mr. Pedder. 


It is understood that the points on which some 
explanation is desired are the increase of .receipts in 
Col 4, Land Revenue, and Col, 6, Taxes, of the State¬ 
ment nt page 146 of the Statistical Abstract for 1879. 

2 As regards Col. 4, Land E-ovcmie, there ai'e two 
questions, (a) the cause of the increase m 1879 over the 
receipts of the two preceding years ; (b) that of the 
general progressive increase from 11.481. null, in 1810 
to 22 83Z. mill, m 1879 

3/ (a) is easily explained The increase is due chiefly 
to recovery tiom the cdeeds of the famine. The average 
realisations m the four years 1878-76 were 21 91f. mill. 
In the succeeding two years, of famine, the average 
realisations fell to 20‘57? mill, or 134t. mill less than 
tho previous average. Part of this decrea'twiwas dead 
loss, in remissions or in tho assessment lands re¬ 
signed by their holders, but part was dne to suspension 
of collections, and of these arrears it was estimated 
that 0 80? mill are recoverable in 1879, in addition to 
the normal revenue. This— 

£ 

21 91 mill, average collections, 

"80 „ arrears, 



brings the figures within 12? mill, of the 22’83? mill, 
estimated receipts for 1879. Of this small difference 
"03Z. mill is due to transfer in accounts from the head 
of provincial rates, and 09Z mill, to tho usual growth 
of reveuue. 

4. Tho causes of (b) tho general growth of land 
revenue arc complicated, and can bo stated only m 
general terms 

I. In the place, between 1840 and 1865, 242,000 
square miles of territory were added, by con¬ 
quest, lapse, or annexation, to the area, 621,000 
square miles, of British India m the former 
year. The land revenue of the territory thus 
added, which includes the whole or great part 
of the important provinces of the Punjab, 
Oudh the Central Provinces, British Burmah, 
and Sind, now amounts to about 6 14? mill. 
And of the 9 43Z. mill, by which the land re¬ 
venue (talcing it at its average of 21'91Z mill ) 
now exceeds tho land revenue of 1840, 6 14?. 
mill, arc thus due to increase of area, and only 
3 29? mill, to growth of revenue on the original 
area 

5. II. The Litter increase is about 26 per cent, on 

the whole land revenue existing in 1840, but 
excluding Bengal, where, owing to the per¬ 
manent settlement, the increase on the land 
revenue (3 64?. mill ) has been trifling, is about 
38 per cent To what causes is it due P 

6. An increase of Indian land revenue may arise 
from one or more of three causes — 

1. Increase in the area of assessable land, i.c., exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. 


2. Increase in tho value of the produce of laud 

already paying assessment, so that the same, 
or a smaller, proportion of that produce yields 
a larger revenue. 

3. Increase m the proportion of the jxroduce taken as 

assessment 

It will be scon that the increase which has occurred 
is due chiefly to the first, partly to the second, and m 
no degree to the third, of these causes. 

7. The general extension of cultivation m India 
during the past 40 years it would be difficult to ascer¬ 
tain precisely, for many reasons, the chief of which is 
that, till regular surveys were made, areas were com¬ 
monly stateil in local and varying measures. But it 
lias been ascertained that m very numerous localities 
in different parts of India the increase has been from 
50 per cent, to 100 per cent , and it is believed that 50 
per cent is not mucli too high an estimate for the total 
extension. 

8. The general prices of agricultural produce also 
(the natural result of the enormous absorption of 
treasure by India, 316 mill in tho 39 years, 1840 to 
1879) have greatly risen The price of rice in Calcutta, 
for example, rose upon the average of the five years 
1843-48, and that of the five years 1872-77, in the pro¬ 
portion of AJv; that of wheat in Bombay, upon the 
averages of the same periods, m the proportion of -fjjj. 

9 These general considerations support the view in 
paragraph 6 above Before adducing, m further lllus- 
ti-r^ion of it, the facts of different provinces, it must be 
premised that, excluding the permanently settled tracts, 
the assessment of the Indian land revenue is based on 
two dillerent principles, that of the settlements of 
Madras and Bombay, where, the cultivators generally 
holding direct from the State, Government fix for terms 
of years assessments on their lands, and that of the 
settlements of Upper India, where the assessment is 
avowedly a proportion of the rental receivable by ths 
owner, similarly fixed for a term of years, 

10 In Madras, the original native theory of assess¬ 
ment was that about half the gross produce was the 
State share. This enormous charge was gradually 
lowered under British rule, at flvst by early general 
revisions of assessments, tho settlements of Sir T. 
Munro and others , then by actual and considerable 
reductions made from time to time in the cash rates to 
meet a fall in tho prices of produce ; and latterly from 
a rise of prices causing tlie cash rates to represent a 
smaller proportion of the produce And, on the intro¬ 
duction of the now settlements (which has been going 
on for the last 20 years), the cash rate is fixud at half 
of the estimated net produce, i e , of what remains to 
the cultivator after paying expenses of cultivation, in¬ 
cluding his own wage Under this process cultivation 
and revenue have been steadily rising, and the rate of 
assessment sinking, as is shown by the following table, 
in which (for the ryotwari tracts only, about four 
sevenths the area or the Presidency) cultivation and 
revenue for 18-52-53, the first year for which complete 
figures are attainable, and 1875-76 the year before the 
famine, are shown 


1852-53 


1875-76 


Totol 

Cultivated 
Area of fully 
assessed Laml 

Total 

realised 

Laud lie venue. 

Average Kate of Assessment 
per Aero. 

On 

Dry Laud, 

On 

Irrigated Land. 

Acres 

£ 

li. A r. 

R 

A. P. 

9,780,000 

2,502,000 

1 3 11 

7 

0 11 

20,021,000 

3,426,000 

1 0 11 

4 

8 11 


This statement alone, it will be observed, accounts 
for about a million out of the 3i millions increase 
referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5. 

11. In Bombay, the cash assessments originally re¬ 
presented one-tlnrd or one-fourth the gross produce. 
The original regular settlements, made about 1840-50, 


very largely reduced those rates, and during the term 
of the settlements, 30 years, the pressure of the rateH 
was further reduced by the rise of prices. On the 
oxpiry of tho settlements, the rates have hoen again 
enhanced, but not to anything like their original 
amount, 
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Realisations of land revenue in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency (exclnaive of Sind, Satara, Worth Kanara, and 
other territories added to it since 1840) were about— 

In 1840-41 - £1.458,000 

1875-70 ... - 2,330,000 

About '87 mill, of the increase of 3'29 mill, under 
consideration is thus accounted for The cultivated 
area for the former year cannot be stated. But the 
comparative figures for 1856-57, the first year for which 
complete figures are attainable, and 1875-76, are as 
follows:— 



Total 

Cultivated Area 
of fully Assessed 
Land, 

Total 

realized -Land 
Revenue. 

Avcratfc Rate of 
Assessment per 
Acre. 1 - 


Acres. 

£ 

It. A. P. 

1856-67 

12,550,000 

1,674,000 

15 4 

1875-76 

20,340,000 

2,330,000 

12 4 


The figures show that while cultivation has increased 


in the proportion of nearly revenue in that of nearly 
-I, since 1856, the average rate of _ assessment has 
been lowered in the proportion of independently of 
the change in its incidence due to the rise of prices. 

This, however, hy no means represents the total 
decrease in the rate of asBsesment and extension of 
cultivation since 1840- Font must bo remembered that 
between 1840 and 1856 were made most of the original 
settlements which bo freely reduced assessments, and 
caused so great an immediate expansion of cultivation. 
In illustration of this, the figures in the Table below, 
ascertained in 1874 for eight talukas of the Deccan, may 
he cited. It muBt be rememberod that these talnkaa 
are much below the average in fertility and assessment. 

The cultivated area, before the introduction of the 
original settlement, averaged about 950,000 acres. By 
the end of the settlement it had increased to 1,805,000 
acres. The realizations of land revenue, before the 
settlement averaged about -65.000Z. ; by the end of tha 
settlement they had risen to nearly 78,000 1. It will 
thus be seen that, putting alteration of piices oat of 






Average 
Price of 
Produce, 
Seers per 
Rupee. 

Estimated 
Value 
of Produce 
per Acjc. 

Average 
Rate of 
Assessment 
par Acre. 

I'ev-centaga 

of 

Assessment 
to Produce. 

Seven years before Original Settlement (1830-37) 


43 

R. A. r. 

4 13 5 | 

It. A. P. 

10 6* 

22'17 

1UU 

First 10 years of Original Settlement (1837-48) 

. 

56} 

3 8 7 

0 8 4+ 

1470 

100 

Last 5 years of Original Settlement (1862-67) - 

ft 

18 

11 1 9 

0 7 5} 

4.17 

100 

10 

100 

Five years of Revised Settlement (1870-75) 

• m 

27} 

7 5 5 

0 11 9§ 


* Nominal or Assessed Rate. The rate on the revenue collected was about 11s. 0. 11. 0. per acie. 

f and % The difference between these two average rates is caused by extension of cultivation to more lightly assessed lands. 
§ This late was reduced after 1875 to about 10 annas per acre. 


the question, an increase of revenue of 13,000Z , or 20 
per cent,, was coincident with a decrease in assessment 
of over 50 per cent. If, however, changes in prices are 
taken into consideration, the proportion of assessment 
to produce fell from nearly one-fourth to less thau one- 
twentieth. The revised rate, as finally fixed, averages 
about 10 annas, and consequently (assuming that the 
prices of produce will average 30 seers the rupee during 
the term of the revised settlement, as was anticipated 
when it was fixed) the rate is absolutely about one-tenth, 
relatively to the price of produce about six-elevenths, 
lower than the rate actually realized before 1840, while 
itB yield is about 92.000Z against 65.000Z. 

12. The above, it is hoped, will show that in Madras 
and Bombay tho increase of land revenue since 1840 is 
due entirely to the first of the three causes stated in 
para 6, viz., extension of cultivation, and was coinci¬ 
dent with a moderate decrease of the absolute rate of 
assessment, and a considerable decrease of the rate 
relative to prices. 

13 North-West Provinces.—In these provinces, as 
stated m para. 9, the land revenue is a proportion of 
the rental of each estate. That rental may, of coarse, 
rise from a variety of causes. 

(a.) From extension of cultivation, i.e., from waste 
lands in the estate being reclaimed and begin¬ 
ning to pay rent, 

(b.) From the rise of the rent of lands already culti¬ 
vated which accompanies the extension of 
cultivation to waste landB. 

(c.) From a general rise of prices of produce. 

(cl.) From increased value given to particular lands 
by now railways, roads, works uf irrigation, &c. 

These causes have all been in operation in the North- 
West Provinces An estimate of the increase of the 
rental of these, provinces during the past 40 years is not 
readily available. But it probably nearly corresponds 
to that of Bengal, which has trebled since the date of 


1 These rates are a little higher tbac the actual average rates 
ou fulty asse-sed laud, as the realizations given include quit- 
rents, on lands not fully assessed.' 


the permanent settlement, having heon then at the 
outside, 4'64Z. mill., and now exceeding 13Z. mill. 

Before the original regular settlements of the North- 
West Provinces, the landowner was supposed to retain 
only 10 per cent, or 15 per cent of his roiital, the assess¬ 
ment taking 85 per cent, or 90 per cent. Under the 
regular settlements (made about 1833-43), the propor- 
tion of the assessment was reduced to two-thirds (66 per 
cent.), and the owners enjoyed all increment of rents 
during the term, 30 years, of tho settlement On the 
revision of settlement, the proportion of assessment 
has again been reduced to half, 50 per cent. But not¬ 
withstanding this great decrease in the relative rate of 
demand, the assessment has increased ns below, since 
1848-9, tho first year for which detailed figures arc 
available. The divisions of Delhi and Jliansi (one 
transferred from, the other to, tho North-West Pro- 
vinces since 1848) are omitted.— 

£ 

1848-49 - - 3 68 mill. 

1875-76 - - 4'02 mill. 

This accounts for 34Z. mill, of the incroase. 

14. Of the 3’29Z. mill, increase in landrovcnue between 
1840 and 1879, over 2T3Z. mill, have thus been fully 
accounted for in the regular land revenue of Madras, 
Bombay, and the North-West Provinces. The balance, 
IT 61. mill., is to be accounted for partly from tho growth 
of land revonue in districts not included m 1840 in the 
above provinces (in Bengal for instance, it appears to 
have been about '20Z. mill.); partly from the increase of 
land revenue in Madras and the North-West Provinces 
in the years between 1840 and 1852 and 1848 respec¬ 
tively, which was considerable ; and partly from expan¬ 
sion of certain items, such as forest revenue, which do 
not form part of the regular land revonue, hut have 
been included in Ool 4 of tbq Statistical Table. 

15. The second point refers to the increase under 
Col. 6, Taxes, from 14'86Z mill, in 1878 to an estimate 
of 18'55Z. mill, in 1879, or 3'69Z. mill The causes of 
this increase could hardly have boon explained in a 
statistical tabic, but have been fully elucidated in the 
returns, 165 and 166, presented by Mr. Stanhope to the 
House of Commons last May. Tho details arc these 
('000 omitted): 
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1977-73. 

1S73-/9. 

Increase, 

Decrease, 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


(a) Excise. 

2*457 

2-592 

.155 

— 


(5) Assessed .... 

•086 

•869 

.783 

_ 


(cl Provincial rates ... 

'238 

2'680 

2 442 

__ 


(il) Customs ...» 

2-622 

2-440 

—4 

-182 


(p) Salt • « ■ • 

6-460 

6-900 

.440 

— 


if} Stamps - 

2'993 

3-071 

.078 




14856,000 

18-552,000 

i 

3 696,000 



The main increases are under the heads of fj>) Assessed. 
This is duo to the imposition of the license taxes on 
traders, (c) Provincial rates. Of this increase, '4001. 
mill, is due to new taxation, viz., the Public "Works 
cess in Bengal, and the famine cesses in the Pijjtiab and 
Central Provinces; and 2'0421. mill., to mere Jausfer 
in accounts, viz . the inclusion in the accounts if rates 
previously separately accounted for as local funds, \e) 
Salt. The increase of ‘440/, null is due to the reform 
of the Salt Duties, hy which the tax was equalized, 
being raised in Madras and Bombay, and lowered m the 
rest of India, and to consequent increased consump¬ 
tion. 

Thus the whole of the total increase, 3 876?, mill, 
(not deducting 182? mill, decrease on customs), about 


1183?. mill, are due to new taxes, imposed to meet 
expenditure caused by recurrence of famine; 2'042?. 
mill, to mere alterations of account, and the rest, '651?. 
mill, to growth of revenue from existing taxes. 

W. G. P. 

See also A. Colvin's Memorandum on Prevision of 
Settlement, Appendix I. In certain districts the culti. 
vated area was 10 million acres, at the settlement, 
and 13^ million at the revision. As the total culti- 
voted area of the North-Western Province is now 
25 million acies, it may assumed that, 10:13 :: 19 : 2.5; 
ie , that the entire cultivated area in 1840, was 19 
million acres, and has increased by six million, or 30 
per cent. 
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2\o. IV. —Statement shotting tiie Groivtii or Increase or Sea-dorm Trade in relation to me Bet ESBe 

TER MaUND OF 80 LBS. IN RELATION TO THE B.ECEIPTS DERIVED 


Orricr.VL 

Years. 


1800-01 
1801-02 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 
1S04-05 

1805- 06 

1806- 07 
IS07-08 
1308-09 
1809-10 


Average of| 
1st Decode / 


ISin-U 
1811-12 
1 SI tl—13 
1513-14 
1314-15 
IS 1.5-16 
IS 16-17 
1817-18 
1318-10 
1819-20 


Average ofl 
2nd Decade J 


1,920-31 
1821-22 
1622-23 
1827,-24 
1824-25 
182.3-26 
1826-2" 
1827-28 
1823-20 
1829-30 


Average oil 
3rd Decade j 


1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 
1334-35 
1833-36 

1836 - 37 

1837- 38 
18,38-89 
1839-41) 

Average of! 
4 th Decade/ 


Customs 

and 

Land 

Transit 

Duties. 


■ 194,8.35 
313,49.3 
349,227 
395,307 
544,322 
353,481 
256,061 
245,837 
298,946 
333,7 53 


333,311 


423,170 

436,532 

4.58,720 

472,276 

541,286 

514,300 

7)19,067 

396,600 

507,716 

538,039 


491,639 


370,507 
630,769 
624 888 
373,793 
530,810 
557,609 
545,818 
366,729 
610,006 
590,726 


580,772 


581,516 

435,089 

419,072 

382,885 

420,130 

419,076 

469,445 

405,079 

407,200 

410,287 


437,099 


Halur of Sea-borne Trade. 


Foreign 

Trade. 


Coasting 

Trade. 


Total. 


1,942,678 

2,591,520 

1,039,250 

1,959,795 

1,334,070 

1,615,845 

1,435,802 

1,249,641 


No information 

2,476,131 
2,t52,849 
2,498,-162 
2,449,262 
2,276,461 
3,415,365 
2,028,041 
2,016,348 


1,723,575 


2,04G,482 
2,194,879 
1,510,269 
1.302,337 
1,484,903 
1,688,1S8 
1,481,844 
1,742,988 
1,639,394 
1,239,455 


2,413,990 


1,033,072 


1,323,000 

2,005,395 

1,828,875 

1,807,883 

1,947,485 

2,308,133 

1,707,020 

2,387,396 

2,049,064 

2,375,835 


1,974,071 


1,515,240 

1,885,049 

1,859,536 

1,494,329 

1,717,593 

1,733,057 

2,024,402 

1,305,107 

1,890,256 

2,131,628 


1,808,123 


1,693,594 

1,174,253 

1,707,976 

1,380,150 

1,226,809 

1,020,909 

1,071,807 

1,072,215 

1,142,703 

1,130,388 


1,262,284 


1,059,103 

1,147,029 

902,744 

1,278,299 

2,269,781 

2,287,084 

1,836,878 

1,28.1,919 

1,527,900 

1,582,751 


1,523,555 


1,293,185 
1.340,122 
1,481,562 
2,231,193 
1,685,636 
2,080,747 
2,273,659 
1,909,632 
2,103,894 
2,260,391 


1,885,222 


a 4,418.800 
a 4,744,369 
a 4,137,712 
a 4,409,057 
a .9,630,531 
a 5,031,210 
a 8,463,643 
a 3,264,989 


4,137,565 

- W - 


a 3,740,076 
5 3,869,132 
A 3,218,245 
A 2,082,493 
b 2,713,712 
b 2,709,097 
A 2,333,651 
A 2,815,211 
A 2,732,097 
c 2,380,843 


2,897,336 


c 3,382,105 
e 3.152,424 
c 3,791,619 
c 3,096,182 
c 4.217,266 
c 4,595,217 
c 3,541,898 
c 3,671,313 
c 3,577,624 
c 3,958,606 


3,497,626 


e 2,810,431 
c 3,423,171 
c 3,341,118 
c 3,715,522 
c 3,403,228 
i 1 3,818,804 
4,298,061 
3,714,739 
3,994,150 
4,412,219 


3,693,344 


Salt. 


Receipts. 


Sale Rate 
per Indian 
Mannd 
of 82# lbs. 


19,352*'" 
20,932 r 
31,797 
27,768 
39,771 
185,897 
215,848 
258,990 
202,803 
278,640 


134,180 


339,610 

342,593 

370,043 

333,321 

313,388 

312,666 

295.710 

205,917 

356,680 

363,627 


332,416 


313,755 

364.0S7 

336,005 

356,330 

327,719 

359,397 

330,839 

346,192 

404,416 

469,530 


360,827 


443,864 

355,816 

333,360 

372,416 

376,408 

353,848 

372,892 

379,207 

402,053 

398,858 


378,962 


0 j4c. 4 pis, 

}- equal to O'70 
ft it thing jir. lb 


12, Annas 
n Maund, 
equal to 
1 farthing 
per lb. 


0 As. 4 pic 
a Mauntl, 
equal to 
0 • "(J fta thing 
per lli . 


1J t Annas 
a Muimd, 
equal In 
7 farthing 
per lb. 


Quantity- 

sold 

and Exported. 


Remaihs, 


lbs. 


No 

information 


308.726.400 

398.755.200 

409.651.200 

321.350.400 


a. In the original Sekrz 
the trade is qi'u-, - 
Sicca Rupees, « 
transposed utta Euuii 
money at the mit ti, 
3s. 3d., as shorn a. 
Cols 3. 4, b, jut. 
1303-3 to -ISlO-H, | 


359,620,800 


354.105.600 
376,636,800 
36 8,035,209 
3(i7,843,200 
290,313,000 
263,472,000 

240.177.600 

292.809.600 
322,742,400 
330,060,760 


321,520,576 


385,391,840 

470,158,080 

445,829,920 

457,515,080 

472,0811,800 

472,417,680 

428,036,560 

500,015,440 

382,471,760 

408,670,240 


442,259,400 


381,610,080 

370.665.520 
393,851,440 
530,717,920 
465,377,360 

360.830.720 
368,132,880 

360.582.720 

381.485.520 
383,838,800 


400,917,296 


A. From ISil-12 l\ 
/SlS-ig the Ketjri. 
ate given m Jr:!- 
Rupees winch ere ho 
calculated at Is. >iji 
Si Arcot Rupees hr,, 
held equal to a Pori 
which li equivalent to 5 
c. From IS 19-20 j 
1834-33 inclusive A, 
Returns an relderJe. 
Madras Rupees, 
vanes but sfiyhtl/j'* 
an Arcot Rupee. To. 
transposition his f is' 
calculated lit 2s. H. 


d. From 1S3S-36 & ft 
the Returns are ** 
out in Compmij'sH 
which liuveahm^ 0 
taken ctl Sis, 


Note. From 1302-3 to 1823-22, the Company's Trade is excluded, but from 1823-24 this hath is adds 
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PRESIDENCY. 


from Customs Duties therefrom; and of the Quantity of Salt Sold and Extorted, with the Bites op Sale 
in tiu: Madras Presidency from ISuO-OI to 1877-78. 



Customs 

Value 

of Sea-borne Trade. 

Salt. 


OrriUAL 

Ye ms. 

and 

Land 

Transit 

Duties. 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Coasting 

Trade. 

| 

Total 

1 

Receipt*. 

Sale Rate 
per Indian 
Mnnnd 
of 82* lbs. 

Quantity 

sold 

and Kxported 

Remarks. 

h 

2' 

3. 

4. 

5. 

i 

b. 

/ . 

8, 

9. 

1340-41 

1841- 411 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

I84.ii—40 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 45 

1849- 50 

£ 

4-37,635 

415,791 

427,672 

423,545 

e. 200,166 
165,105 
151,040 
135,984 
92,876 
102,710 

£ 

1,970,546 

2,168,952 

1,987,902 

1,997,700 

2,941,971 

2,499,193 

2,613,320 

2,600,370 

3.011,582 

2,372,964 

t 

2,613,193 

2,296,948 

2,245,609 

2,255,692 

2,598,651 

2,232,101 

2,160,364 

2,000,670 

1,553,006 

2,456,189 

0 

n- 

4"j83.739 

-'‘(465,900 

4,235,51] 

4,253.452 

5,540,622 

4,731,294 

4,779,684 

4,601,046 

4,564,588 

4,829,133 

£ 

378,0,52 

31)9,230 

399,761 

432,1G0 

452,3 GO 
470,641 
455,635 
483,721 
430,797 
464,592 

f~ 44 Annas a 
| Maundy equal 
to 4/at thing 
[_ per lb. 

1 R. .S' 

= TS jar thing, 

lbs. 

367,405,600 

427,963,920 

434.872.960 

417,334,000 

386,785,280 
402,3 12,USD 

403.880.960 
400,739,040 
408,582,800 
422,412,720 

e. Land transit duties 
abolished by Act VI. of 
1b44' New Customs 
Tariff introduced. 

Aver-ige ofl 
otli Decade J 

254,252 

2,416,457 

2,241,842 

4,658.299 

438,916 
^ 5 

\ 

/ Rupee a 
Muund, equal 
' tol'2 farthing 
a lb. 

407,830,930 










1S50-5I 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1S57-58 

1858- 50 

1859- 60 

110,725 

115,680 

120,797 

126,528 

117,21)0 
130.714 
137,728 
141,174 
154,102 
255,577 

2,829,050 
3,078,411 
3,575,382 
3,612.545 
3,350,218 
4,242,375 
4.948,647 
5,189,017 
4,863,065 
5,493,002 , 

2,204,790 
2,323,446 
2,599,454 
3,274,045 
2,497,725 
2,868,184 
3,191.614 
4.439,463 
3,621,868 
, 3,7110,354 

5,033,840 

5,401,857 

6,174,836 

6,886,590 

5,847,943 

7,110.4.i* 

8,140,261 

9,628,480 

8,484,933 

9,193,356 

477,630 

488,427 

504,265 

480,214 

487,450 

507,7.34 
503,994 
573,597 
601,954 
647,115 

1 R 2 A. 

—4'do farthing. 

417.587.760 
437,004,240 
422,942,320 
425,396,160 

476.327.760 
525,268,240 
483,256,960 
491,878,640 
537,067,440 
544,833,920 


Average of! 
6th Decade J 

141,022 

4,118,161 

3,072,094 

7,190,2.55 

536,639 


476,276.344 


1860-61 

1861-02 

1862- 63 

1863- 04 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67/ - 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

295,388 

232,522 

196,498 

229,852 

203,878 

208,553 

193,5.39 

251,902 

276,591 

276,485 

6,073,863 
6,888,153 
8,498,367 
11,422,687 
11,182,878 
12,693,280 
6,500,071 
7,999,859 
10,218,675 
10,158,853 

4,403,720 

4,730,935 

4,607,940 

7.596,761 

6,511,478 

6,178,420 

6,200,723 

5,613,473 

6,464,2,15 

0,060,400 

10,477,583 

11,619.088 

13,166,307 

18,81 y,451 
17,494,351, 
IS,871,700 
12,700,794 
13,613,333 
16,682,910 
10,225,253 

706,789 

868,323 

912,770 

899,272 

1,U30,G7U 

1,012,760 

1,047,573 

1,098,802 

1,107,253 

1,164,736 

^ J Re. SAn. 

a Maitnd, 

V equal to 

1 h> jai thing 

J per lb. 

} 1 Re. 11 An. 
\aj\[amd,equal 
j to 1 * 6 farthing 
J per lb. 

l 

550,369,040 

524,129,920 

529.514.400 

548.674.400 
580,218,320 

646.433.360 

596.679.360 
533,564,960 
574,997,840 
564,575,120 

f For eleven months only , 
the date of the Finan¬ 
cial Year having been, 
changed from 30th April 
to 31st March. 

Average of I 
"th Decade J 

236,521 

9,169,669 

5,803,409 

■ 

985,495 

2 Rupees a 
Maund, equal 

564,915,672 








- Io2'4J<m thing 
per lb. 



1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
r.1875-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

304,897 

313,228 

393,742 

336,152 

321,025 

307,962 

246,736 

203,350 


5,316,724 
5,458,611 
9,478,805 
10,835,529 
10,222,036 
E,856,000 
16,324,377 

19,283,170 

14,450,284 

10,328,981 

19,409,364 

21,731,793 

20,829,847 

20,755,928 

27,111,684 

28,770,206 

1,264,230 

1,307,841 

1,285,019 

1.295.186 
1,331,569 
1,353,789 
1,291,95 3 

1.142.186 

' 2 Bs. 4 An. 

[ «Maund,equa 
f to 2-/farthing, 
per lb. 

544,469,040 

561,550,640 

548,338,080 

535.162.480 
573,744,240 

584.496.480 
522,678,560 
494,706,000 


Average ofl 
8 Tears - J 

803,386 

10,474,096 

10,706,914 

21,181,010 

1,283,971 


545,643,190 



GiiDeniment stores are also include:} to 1S65-66, after which the private trade is alone shown. 
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IX._ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Note on the Economic Condition of the Ag riculttj r al Population of IndiAj 

by Mu. J. B. Peile. 


1. This note deals with not less than 150 millions out 
of the 190 million inhabitants of British India. In 
this vast population, spread over an area of 900,000 
Square miles the conditions of life are remarkably 
uniform, the characteristics of the people and. the in¬ 
fluences which affect them are curiously similar. 

2 The agriculturists of India may be divided accord¬ 
ing to rights of property into landowners, tenants with 
occupancy rights, tenants.at-will, and labourers. Many 
of the lower classes live partly by labour and partly by 
tilling small holdings. The large class of village 
officials hold land, so also do many of the village 
tradesmen. Some of the agriculturists combine with 
tillage the business of money-lending. But with more 
particular reference to their economic condition the 
classes who live on the land may be divided into— 

(1.) Those who take no personal share in cultivation 
and whose women do nut labour. Those culti¬ 
vate by moans of servants and hired labourers. 

(2.) Those who themselves work in the fields, assisted 
by their women, but who are assisted by hired 
labour. C- 

(3.) Those who cultivate entirely by them own work 
and that of their families. The people of this 
class help each, other in the busy seasons. 

(-1.) Farm labourers. 

3. The landholders are of every degree of importance, 
from the great zemindar with a rent-roll of 400,000?. 
to the petty farmer of under live acres But the largo 
landowners are comparatively few. while the vast 
number of very small farmers maybe understood from 
the following figures In Bengal, out of 9? million 
tenants. 0 millions pay routs of less than 5 rupees each. 
In Madras more than half the Government ryots pay 
as laud revenue less than 10 rupees each. In Bombay 
the holdings of more than half the Government ryots 
measure 10 acres or less. It is of the first importance 
to know whether these great classes of petty farmers 
have the means of living in tolerable comfort, what 
tlioir habits are, what property they possess, how they 
spend their income, and. what influences arc at work to 
depress or elevate them Evidence on these points has 
been collected from all parts of India, and is printed in 
detail in Yolume 3 of the appendix to the Famine Report, 

4. The evidence shows that m a fair average season, 
with ordinai-y industry and prudence, the agriculturist 
obtains some surplus of income after meeting all the 
expenses incidental to his standaid of living This is 
the average result, but there are constant disturbing 
circumstances inseparable from small farming without 
capital m a country still imperfectly supplied with 

rotection from natural agencies destructive to the 
arrests. Where the return which his land makes to 
the fanner is subject to extreme fluctuations, lie must, 
in order to maintain his affairs m equilibrium, adjust 
his expenditure to the average result, aud save m every 
year of surplus. But this requires more forethought 
and self-restraint than has yet been generally developed 
in India Consequently the commonest and most active 
of all causes of agricultural debt in all parts of India 
is the failure of the crops from drought, aud the 
greatest hindrance to the formation of habits of thrift 
id the caprice of the seasons and the unsteadiness of 
agricultural profits. The prosperous parts of India, are 
those where the supply of water from the ram-fall or 
artificial means is constant, and this is true alike of 
Eastern Bengal where the soil is good aud the Bombay 
Concan, where it is poor, whereas in districts where a 
plentiful harvest is obtained with comparatively little 
labour in good seasons, but failures from drought, are 
frequent, the agriculturists are of inferior industrial 
quality, and extravagance, improvidence, and sloth are 
common. 

5 The condition of the landed classes has also been 
much affected by the notion of new influences during 


the last half century on the character and habits formed 
by the people during its previous history. Agncnl. 
tnrists generally, before British rule, existed in a state 
of serf-like tutelage and dependence on higher autho¬ 
rities. The cultivator had no rights to trade with, and 
little concern beyond raising and harvesting his crops. 
All beyond this was managed for him by the State 
farmer or ^d^enuc officer, or the village headman, and 
the village banker who made him advances also con¬ 
ducted his business in subservience to the local 
authorities Being too ignorant to keep accounts, he 
was content to leave all such matters with the village 
banker, who supplied him with food and other neces¬ 
saries in the months before the harvest, and took over 
the greater part of the crops ul repayment of these 
advances with interest. This aspect of rural life still 
prevails unchanged in the native States of India, and 
the habit of carrying on a running account with the 
money-lender is still common in the British districts 
alee. But new influences have ruffled the dull level of 
village experience. The valuo of landed property has 
increased with the rise of prices. The rights of land¬ 
lords and tenants have been inqmrcd into and defined, 
and the former have learned to use their power of 
raising rentB. Money-lenders have lent more freely on 
the security of ascertained interests in land. Surveys 
have accurately measured and defined estates. Railways 
and roads have opened out new markets for produce. 
Cultivation has expanded and the margin oi waste laud 
has decreased. The cultivator feels himself circum¬ 
scribed in liis miscellaneous perquisites of pasture and 
forest produce , ho puyB for all the land ho occupies, 
anil his liberty of fallowing is curtailed. Trade is 
infinitely brisker, there is a vast demand lor exportable 
products To deal with those now interests, a more 
exact and more summary administration of civil justice 
and cil il process has been introduced. The Government 
has interposed to Bettlo by law the relations of landlords 
and tenants m Northern India, and over a vast area in 
Southern India has swejit away the old system and 
enlarged the interests of millions of petty farmers into 
those of quasi-proprietors of their holdings. The rapid 
course of national development thus briefly sketched 
has brought with it the materials of prosperity to men 
of thrift and enterprizo; hut on Lhe other hand there is 
danger to a population at a low lev el of industrial and 
moral qualities when it is overtaken by an influx of 
social progress which outstrips its advance in education 
and intelligence. The result is traceable throughout 
the evideucc collected as to the present condition of the 
landed classes, and forms the darker side of the picurre. 
It may he said that the general condition would be 
satisfactory if the smaller agriculturists could rise to 
the exigencies of this change from a primitive to a 
fairly advanced stage of society , hut this they have not 
yet done, and certain social diseases have fastened upon 
thorn in consequence, which makes it necessary to 
temper the stress of circumstances to their weakness. 

6 It may be in place here to mention certain parts of 
India in which it is stated that the agriculturists have 
maintained or achieved fair average prosperity In the 
Punjab the villages under irrigation from the canals ore 
said to be in good circumstances both from the increased 
productiveness of the land and the protection from 
caprice of the seasons. The villages similarly protected 
in the North-Western Provinces are equally prosperous. 
The tenants of Eastern Bengal have acquired such sub¬ 
stance, partly from the profits of jute cultivation, that 
they are stronger than their landlords, and this part of 
the country is said to require a law for the prompt re¬ 
covery of rents clearly duo, but wilfully withheld in 
pursuance of an organised opposition to the landlord. 
The agriculturists of a large part of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces have been enriched by the riBe in the value of 
agricultural produce from the date of the American 
War. The Berar peasantry have thriven under the 
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same influences. The agriculturists of iho Madras 
deltas under irrigation from the Cavari, Ivistna, and 
Godavari enjoy n steady prosperity ftom the regular 
harvest of i icu. The people of Burundi aie Blessed with 
a steady rainfall and profit Ly rt large export trade. All 
these owe their prospenty to immunity from drought 
uiiiler the iiutniol rainfall or artificial irrigation. Other 
dintriers m pi usperous in a lea-. degree, such as the 
Southern ll.ihr.itta country, where the soil is good and 
the profits of a rotton crop considerable, hut there is 
some danger from drought: Guzcrat. of -which the cir- 
i.uiustiujct-r are similar, and the Conran, where the 
rainfall is steady hut the soil poor, and the necessity 
for steady industry has taught the people thrift. It 
must not he concluded that ju any of these tracts the 
■agriculturists are free from all embarrassments. There 
is everywhere a serious amount of agricultural debt, 
and, at any rate, there 1 = everywhere the habit of run¬ 
ning accounts with the money-lender, which always 
slides into debt when a ci op ia lost or a bullock has to be 
replaced. 

7. As the prosperity of the people ia gr$g|est where 
the returns to cultivation are most regular, sci is it 
lowest whole thy lefcurns are most procaiidbs. Other 
canres have, however, combined to produce the most 
notable cases of agricultural depression. Thus in Behai- 
the tenant class is remarkably resourceless and poverty- 
stricken under the exactions of an oppicssive body of 
middlemen, against whom they are too ignorant and 
weak to assert tho rights assigned them by law. In 
Jhansi, first loss from drought, and then some admi¬ 
nistrative mistakes appear to have preceded the 
appearance of an extortionate class of money-lenders, 
who availed themselves of the right to transfer laud 
given to the cultivator by our Government, and the 
trenchant procedure of our civil courts. In the Bombay* 
Deccan the case was somewhat similar, the enlarged 
rights of property m agricultural holding',, the conse¬ 
quent expansion cif credit, and the fluctuations in the 
value of land and produce under the influence of foreign 
trade having drawn the pooler occupants into diffi¬ 
culties, which attracted an inferior class of alien 
money-lenders. But tho first condition of agricultural 
well-being appears to be legnlanty of the rainfall and 
the harvests, by aid of which the tenant in Eastern 
Bengal has grown stronger than his landlord, although 
he is under tho same law as the tenant of Behai-, and 
the poor but thrifty cultivator of Untilagiri has been 
spared the irritation of debt, which has led to agrarian 
disturbances in the Deccan. 

8. The ordinary Indian agriculturist appropriates the 
produce he raises, or its money value under the follow¬ 
ing heads:— 

Bent duo to his landlord or Tcveuue due to the 
Government. 

Food. 

Seed 

Hired labour. 

Replacement of implements and livestock. 

Clothes. 

These items are necessary and recurrent. Others 
which arc occasional and more discretional are family 
ceremonies, purchase of ornaments, and payineufc of 
debt. 


His produce gives him, without purchase, grain and 
vegetable food and -eed, straw and grass for his cattle. 
The cattle give bun milk, manure, and fuel He has 
for sale the part of Ins produce he docs not consume 
(which may be grain or cotton, oil seeds, or sugar-cane} 
and perhaps some grass, straw, butter nr alii. Tho 
women of the family may earn wages in kind tor pick¬ 
ing cotton, which they spin into yarn and sell Tho 
men earn hire as carriers. The agriculturist pays in 
cash his rent or revenue, and lias to buy cloth oil, and 
condiments, tobacco implements and from tune to time 
plough cattle. Hu dries not employ much hired labour, 
the poorer cultivators working for each other in turn 

9 The food ol the agriculturist consists of cakes made 
of millet, or rice in the rice countries, with cakes or 
soup made of the flout- of pulses, a relidh of condiments, 
and vegetables. Heat and fish are eaten perhaps more 
nnirei sally than is supposed, but as an occasional, not 
a constant article of diet. The condiments used are 
salt, tamarind, cocoa-nut, peppers, tnrmenc, coriander, 
assafo'tidu, and many spices Salt fish is also eaten as 
a relish. The vegetables are onions, gailie, various 
garden or wild salads, and sometimes carrots and 
potatoes. The moie prospcioils families also use milk. 
On festivals, gin, molasses, and swcatuieats are con¬ 
sumed. Fuel is not bought, cow-duilg cakes being 
commonly used, or sticks which are collected by tho 
children. Agric-uliin-ists have generally two meals, at 
noon and evening, but sometimes also a little parched 
grain is eaten in the early morning A labouring man 
consumes 2 lbs of grain daily when he can afford his 
full allowance. IVomen and children eat less. Six 
mauiids (of 82 lbs ) per head per annum is about the 
average consumption. To the grain is added a httlo 
ghi or oil, salt, vegetables, and a small quantity of the 
above condiments to make up tbc daily diet TThcii 
ml'jlets cost 1 rupee per 34 lbs , tbe money value of the 
daily food of an agriculturist in full work will be about 
‘2 annas (3d.) per day, of which five-eighths will be for 
grain, one-cighth for vegetables, and one-f'onrth for 
spices or condiments, tobacco, oil, and salt. The 
poorest class reduce the cost for grain by eating the 
cheap small millets and wild vegetables, and by 
spending leas on condiments. 

10. The cost of clothing varies with the climate and 
the condition of the agriculturist. It is higher in 
Northern India than in the Southern Provinces where 
the climate is warmer, and shows the prosperity of a 
cultivator must not be judged by the scanty garments 
which he finds sufficient. It may perhaps he placed at 
2 to 5 rupees yearly for the working man or woman, 
and less for children. 

11. The ordinary agncnltunst's property consists of 
clothes and bedding, brass or copper cooking utensils, 
bedsteads, agricultural implements, plough or milch, 
cattle and a house of mud with thatched or tiled roof. 
Ornaments, if they exist, represent invested savings, 
and these are sold for food m time of drought. In 
1876-8 ornaments to the value of 1 two millions sterling 
found their way to the Bombay Mint, 

32. The results of farming are far too various to be 
reduced to any average values, but tbe following in¬ 
stances are selected from tbe evidence to give some idea 
of the scale of an ordinary agriculturist's transactions 
during the yeai. 


Noiith-Wjbsiekx Brovincks, 



Area of 

Farm. 

No. Of 

Family. 

f 

Gross ! 
Receipts, j 

! Extenses. 

Baea?(ce. 

Cost of 
Hirt'cl La- 
Iiijui' and 
other 
Outlay. 

Rent 

or 

Revenue 

Doinebtic 

Experu.es. 

Total 

Expenses. 

1 

Credit. 






Acres. 


Rs A. 

1 

Rs 

A, 

Rs. A. 

R-. 

A 


A. 


Landowner 

M 

• 


. 

52 

3 

318 0 

28 

0 

87 0 

162 

0 

277 

0 

41 0 

Occupancy Tenant 

" 

M 

- 

- 

2- 

5 

298 0 

40 

0 

71 0 

[ 127 

0 

238 

0 

60 0 






Central Provinces. 









Occupancy tenant * 

<* 

» 

. 

- 

| 44 

7 

345 0 

1 20 

0 

I 51 0 

| 215 

0 

1 286 

0 

I 59 0 

Do. • 

W 

“ 

- 

- 

1 25i 

6 

178 0 

1 9 

12 

| 26 0 

1 129 

6 

j 165 

2 

1 12 14 







Htderabah. 









Occupancy tenant 

•* 

- 

- 

„ j 

| 50 

5 

552 8 

96 

0 

50 0 

180 

8 

326 

8 

226 0 


1 See Mint Master’s letter. 
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The return per acre is generally understated by agri¬ 
culturists of whom inquiry is made. A native official 
of the Nizam's Government takes the average out-turn 
of millet at 4S0 lbs per acre, worth Rs. 9. 10, besides 
the value of the straw, An average return of Es 9 per 
acre was admitted by the Bombay ryots questioned by 
a native member of the Commission. 

The management of an ordinary Deccan holding of 
40 acres of fair land, supporting four' adults and two 
children, might give something like the following 
results in an ordinary year:— 

Lbs- 

Gross grain produce at 5 maunds of 
82 lbs. per acre on 40 acres - - 16,400 

Deduct— Lbs. 

Seed at 6 lbs per acre - - 240 

Food, 10 lbs. per diem - - 3,650 

-3,890 


Balance of produce available for 


sale - 

This is worth at wholesale price, 
40 lbs. per Tupee- - 
Deduct— 

Expenditure in cash— 

Government land re¬ 
venue 
Local cess 
Labour - 
Eeplacement of imple¬ 
ments and stock 
Purchase of condiments, 
at Es. 5 per head 


12,510 

Rs. ll- p. 

312 12 0 


Rs. Q. p. 

40 0 0 
2 8 0 
40 0 0 

40 0 0 

30 0 0 


152 8 0 
160 4 0* 

The margin for clothes, ornaments, ceremonies, re¬ 
payment of debt, is thus Ra. 160, 4. The ryot has 
besides the straw of his grain crop and the grass on 
the margin of his fields to feed his cattle with or 
sell. The cattle give him milk, fuel (cow dung), 
manure, butter, and ghi. The work of his farm occu¬ 
pies the agriculturist about 231 days m the year, leaving 
134 days in which he, with his cart and bullocks, can 
earn money by the carriage of goods, and his wife and 
children the wages of labour. 

13 The Government land revenue has been estimated 
when it is highest at 8 per cent, on the value of the 
gross produce. Landlords’ rents of course bear a much 
higher ratio to the total out-turn, hut in a very large 
proportion of the eases given m the evidence the agri¬ 
culturists have admitted a fair surplus of profit after all 
expenses of cultivation and living have been met. 

14 With regard to the cost of hired labour it must 
be remembered that this expense is generally to ho 
debited against the larger profits of raising the more 
valuable products. Little hired labour is used in 
raising tine coarser produce. Thus it is stated by 
Native witnesses of position and experience, “With a 

family of four a cultivator is seldom obliged to 
employ hired labour for weeding, thrashing, har¬ 
vesting, &c. One family will help a neighbouring 
family in reaping their harvest, and they in. return 
will assist them.” Again, “He is seldom required 
to employ hired labour, unless he happens to have a 
very large holding, his wife and children assisting 
him m the labours of the field.” 

15. The domestic expenditure appears to he often 
unduly swollen by the excessive number of persons 
subsisting on small holdings, and this is no doubt a 
cause of indebtedness. The following are instances 
from the evidence;—In the Punjab 19 families, with 
an average of eight persons per family, cultivate hold¬ 
ings averaging 11 acres. In North-Western Provinces 
-330 acres are cultivated by agriculturists who, with 
their families, number 820 persons In another case a 
family of 22 persons is supported on a farm of 16 acres. 
Excessive sub-division, leading to the multiplication of 
minute holdings, is another cause of poverty. While 
the average number of an Indian family is somewhat 
over five and the number of persons in an agricultural 
household is very frequently more, the average area of 
tenant holdings is in tlie Punjab about six acres, m the 
North-Western Provinces under five acres, in Oudh 
three acres, and in Bengal probably about the same. 
In these provinces there are 14 millions of tenant 
holdings. 

, 16 The moral qualities of different races or classes 

of cultivators appear to have more influence on their 
prosperity than the pressure of rent or the quality of 


the soil. Thus in the Punjab the ahirs and jats are 
described as eminently industrious, thrifty, and pru¬ 
dent, “Though much of the land occupied by them 
“ (ahirs) is of an inferior description, and the incidence 
“ of the revenue very high, they have, by unremitting 
“ toil, compelled the soil to yield them a wonderful 
“ amount of produce, and have by prudent thrift kept 
“ themselves and their lands free from debt Next to 
“ them come the jats.” 1 And m the North-Western 
Provinces, “Ajatand a guj ar holding the same kind 
“ of land, and paying the same rent rate, are found to 
“ differ very much m prosperity, simply because the 
“ former is much more enterprising and frugal than 
“ the latter, and the women of his house assist him m 
“ field work, while those of the other merely do house- 
“ work.” 2 On the other hand, it is stated of the meos 
in the Punjab that, “without the excuse of a barren 
“ soil or an excessive revenue, they live so closely up 
“ to their income, are so negligent in developing the 
“ resources of their land, and indulge so in unwarranted 
“ expenditure, that the failure of one harvest plunges 
“ them lrr^rievably into debt ” Thu distinctions here 
traced to^raee are elsewhere observed to result from 
physical conditions Thus the Mahadeo W Bam 
says, “ The poverty of the soil below the ghats has 
“ stimulated the industry of the cultivator, while the 
“ fertile plains m Dhnrwar and other districts have 
“ fostered indolence in their occupants. Tho former 
“ is parsimonious, careful, and enterprising ; but the 
“ Deccan ryot is extravagant, improvident, and slug. 
“ gish.” An officer of the Nizam’s Government cbava 
a similar contrast between the *“ idle, shiftless, and 
improvident ” cultivators of Telmgana and those of the 
Mahrntta districts. 

17. Social position also has its effect. Generally 
^speaking, tho landowning aristocracy has a tendency to 

sink into debt The causes are extravagance, family 
pride, large expenditure on corem.on.ieB, and hospitality. 
As landowners can oiler tho best security, they enjoy 
a fatal facility for improvident borrowing. They will 
not cultivate with their own hands, and tboir profits nre 
therefore smaller. Tenants with rightB are better far¬ 
mers, and from inferior social position have not the 
same temptation to extravagance as landowners, while 
the security they have to otter for loans is not quite so 
good. Tonants-at-will have a still inoro restricted 
credit, while they have almost no resources, the amount 
of their debt is smaller than that of the superior 
classes. 

18. There are, however, certain occasions for extra¬ 
ordinary outlay which aro sLated aB the common causes 
of debt nil over India Those aro: (1) family cere¬ 
monies, such as marriages, betrothals, funerals, pil¬ 
grimages, and festivals s (2) a failure of the crops from 
drought, when grain must ho borrowed lor food and 
seed ; (3) loss of plough bullocks Of course, if it were 
the custom, to lay by the surplus profits of good years 
to meet special emergencies, these calls might he met 
without borrowing. But the evidence that saving is not 
the practice of the agriculturist is very general. Thus, 
in the Punjab,' 1 “the entire produce of a harvest is 
“ usually made ovor by tho owner to his banker, and 
“ what the owners need for their food and expenses, and 
“ seed and Government revenue, thoy take in kind and 
“ cash from the banker.” Again, 1 “ the agriculturists 
“ do not usually store grain in thoir houses ; they give 
“ it all at haiwest time to the village traders.” Again,* 
“ the agriculturists arc careless in disposing of their pro- 
“ duoc. It is au almost universal institution that 
“ shopkeepers should take the whole of the Government 
“ share of the crop, and pay the cash revenue for the 
“ agriculturist.” “The crops have generally been 

forestalled. "When thoy aru harvested the creditors 

“ carry off the vvholo, and tho agriculturist has to begin 

“ again borrowing for his daily wants.” Again, “it 
“ it is contrary to their habits to keep ready money by. 
“ them. If a man makes a few hundred rupees more 
than his expenses, he will not keep any part of it for 
“ a bad year. He at ortce buys inore land or more 
bullocks, or Ornamentsf or a'wife. If, then, there is 
“ a bad harvest next year he must go to the money¬ 
lender No. agriculturist ever has a halanoe tD th fl 
“ good with his banker.”" Again, 8 every peasant has a 
running account with llis baiiia, End borrows money 
“ as a matter of course to defray marriage or bariai 
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“ expenses, and at time- to pay hi 1 - revenue. lie 
“ borrows food grain fiotn the llama, and returns up 
“ to double after harvest. Most, peasants live up to 
” their means, and, except in the shape of bangles, 
“ never have any capital m hand ” In the North- 
Western Provinces 1 “ The greater part of the proceeds 

realized from the sale of agricultural produce, after 
“ paying rent, goes to the money-lender.” Again, 2 
“ Terv few tenants keep grain in their house for thy 
“ daily expenditure. The bania supplies them with 
“ grain and other necessary articles for four months 
“ before each harvest, and also pays the rent for them, 
" and when the produce of the field is ready he takes 
“ nearly the whole away in satisfaction of these 
“ advances and interest. For the grain supplied he 
“ charges half an anna per rupee above the 
‘* market price, and when lie takes the produce 
’ £ home he credits its value to the owner's account 
“ at the rate of half an anna per rupee less than 
“ the market value, Besides these discounts and 
1 * premiums he takes interest at "25 per cent, per 
“ annum.” Again, 4 A great portion of the small culti- 
“ vators borrow their seed The rate of *?r*terest is 25 
“ per cent , or when the security is had o(J per cent.” 
“ The class whose expenditure is here detailed go into 
“ debt for every fresh marriage or funeral, and work 
“ out the amount" In Bengal, 4 ‘‘the ryots are as a 

body uneducated and thriftless, and have not yet 
“ learned to hoard” Again, 5 “Were it not for his 
“ improvident habits, the surplus would go far towards 
“ guaranteeing him from the incursions of famine. 
“ The rates at which money and food grain are 
“ advanced are simply exorbitant.” In the Central 
“ Provinces," the worst feature of their operations, 
“ which brought almost hopeless ruin to the cnlti- 
“ vators, was the system of soiling the coming crops at 
“ certain rates fixed at random, not for cash, but oIl 
“ account of old debts.” In Bexar," "‘the produce of 
‘* the land is made over to the money-lender, who sup- 
“ ports the ryots by advances at high, rates of interest. 
“ They know nothing of accounts, and are entirely 
“ at the mercy of the money-lender.” Again 8 “The 
“ instances of accumulation of surplus income are 
“ very few The agriculturist spends on marriage and 
“ other ceremonies not only the surplus income, but 
“ all that he could obtain ou credit ” In Bombay,'-' 
“ under ordinary circumstances, the ryot is generally 
“ able to manage his expenses within bis income ; but 
“ he is somewhat improvident, aud saves little, though 
“ he is often in a condition to do so When he is 
“ re cpnred to undertake any extraordinary expenses, 
“ such as those for buying cattle suddenly lost, &o,, 
“ his savings seldom come up to his requirements. He 
“ has then recourse to the village money-lender.” In 
Madras, “the poorer classes of ryots are generally in 
“ the hands of the village money-lender, who advances 
" the expenses necessary for cultivation, recovering 
" them in kind at a much lower value than the market 
“ rate of the day.” In central India, “he rarely, if 
“ ever, has any gram in stock. On the contrary, he 
“ generally disposes of his expected laud produce long 
“ before it is reaped to his creditor. The mahajau 
“ supplies him with grain for food, for seed, for wages, 
" which are paid m gram to field labourers, and gene- 
" rally for all the tenant’s wants.” Of the Iambi culti¬ 
vator under the Nizam it is stated, 111 “In prosperous 
“ seasons he does not lay by money for years of 
“ scarcity. What he gets he generally spends, and 
‘ leaves the future to take care of itself.” 

19. On the other hand, there is evidence that all 
these unfavourable influences may be overcome if the 
agriculturist avails himself of external causes of pros¬ 
perity. Thus it is stated, 11 "There can be no doubt 
“ that in the last few years the ryots of Lower Bengal 
“ have, owing to the springing up of the jute manufac- 
“ tore and the high prices of all agricultural produce, 
“ taken a great step towards putting themselves on a 
“ better and more independent footing.” In the Cen¬ 
tral Provines, 12 “ it is believed that during the past six 
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“ years a considerable proportion of propiictors and 
“ cultivators have, practically speaking, freed them- 
“ selves from the burthen of indebtedness, and that few 
“ who ten years ago were solvent have retrograded. 
“ With the mci eased pi osperity of the cultivators, and 
“ the facilities they now have of taking their own 
“ produce into brisk markets where there are .European 
“ or Bombay Native agencies, the formerly almost 

universal custom of selling their crops before the 

harvest in advance, is fast disappearing.” In the 
Kistna district of Madras, 1 "the ryots of the delta - 
'* irrigated villages of this district aie, aH a rule, in 
“ most comfortable cn cumstances ; not a few aierich, 
“ and combine commercial with agricultural pursuits.” 
In the more advanced districts the agriculturist in¬ 
vests his capital in land or ornaments, and himself 
becomes the banker of the poorer cultivators. 

20. It would appear, therefore, that Government can 
be-.i improve the economic condition of the landed 
classes by extending the means of irrigation which 
secure Tegular harvests, and the roads and railways 
which carry produce cheaply to market, and that other¬ 
wise wealth will iucien.se m proportion to the success 
attained in supplying the demand of foreign nations 
with Indian products In the more backward districts 
it is clear that the low level of prosperity is in a measure 
due to old impievident habits and to ignorance. The 
Government revenno forms so very moderate a per¬ 
centage of the gross produce that it cannot be accused 
of encroaching unduly on agricultural profits, and if it 
were remitted altogether the solvency of the ryot would 
not be materially" affected It is true that he commonly 
pays it by an order on the village banker, but he man¬ 
ages all money payments in the same way, being 
ignorant of accounts, and leaving all his affairs m the 
money-lender’s hands. It has been argued that he 
wjjuld prosper better ou the system of “ hntai,” under 
wuioh the harvested crop is taken to the village grain 
y.nd and divided into sliareB between the cultivator and 
the owner of the lent Batai. it is said, adjusts itself 
to the caprice of the seasons, if there is little to divide, 
the cultivator pays little ; if there is nothing to divide, 
nothing is claimed of him. Batai is still the system in 
force in many Native States, and between vast numbers 
cif landlords aud tenants-at-will in all parts of India; 
and if it is desired to keep the agriculturist per¬ 
manently in the character of an irresponsible agent 
something may he said for it. But batai taxes severely 
the profits of improved agriculture Batai rents are so 
heavy" that inferior lands cannot be cultivated under 
them, and the system has nevei in practice been free 
from great fraud and oppression Nor, it is plain, 
would "this system suffice tu rescue the people as they 
now are from debt This can only" lesult on the forma¬ 
tion of a higher industrial character, for which we 
must look to the slow advance of popular education, 
where it is not attained more summarily by some great 
and lasting accession of material prosperity. If m the 
meantime large classes are not yet fit tor independence, 
and it is found expedient to revert to a closer oversight 
and interposition in their affairs, the best means appear 
to be cheap and accessible civil courts, and executive 
action to regulate the use of agricultural credit, and to 
control agricultural loans and the recovery of agricul¬ 
tural debts. 

21 Below the lowest class of landholders comes the 
field labourer. 2 This class consists largely of people of 
the lowest cnates. The pooior cultivators drop down 
into if when m distress, while in prosperous districts 
day labourers sometimes raise themselves by thrift into 
the position of cultivators. The labouring class has no 
resources, and having no security' to offer is generally 
unable to borrow, and is thus seldom m debt. But a 
famine at once throws them on public or private charily. 
The labourer is paid variously m money or in grain, or 
by r a mixed wage of both Some axe employed perma¬ 
nently, others by the job or the month for weeding or 
harvesting. It does not appear that agricultural wages 
have recently' risen, except where, as in the Central 
Provinces and m the coffee districts, or in any place 
where large public works are in progress, there is an 
increased demand for labour As the labourer is every¬ 
where paid to a large extent in kind, his food does not 
cost him more when prices of produce are high, and he 
may even piofit by them if he has a surplus of gram 
wages to sell. Lite the classes above him, he spends 
freely on marriages and funerals, and borrows for these 
purposes where he can. 
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In the Punjab and North-Western Provinces the field 
labourers are cbieJiy of the chamar (curricrl, weav-er. 
and sweeper castes, hut the cultivating classes, such as 
j’ats and gujars, also sometimes work for lure. The 
larger landowners employ labourers sill the year round. 
The smaller farmers liiio labour for ploughing, weed¬ 
ing, watching the crops, and harvesting. Sometimes 
labourers are taken into partnership and receive a share 
of the crop. Sometimes they obtain advances from their 
employet s, which they work out Various rates of 
wage are quoted in the evidence. Thus, in Delhi, the 
wage of occasional labour is 2 annas a day for a man, 
for a woman, 1 for a child. In Juirnal the highest per¬ 
manent wage named is Rs. 4 per mensem, with or 
without one meal a day. Elsewhere it is Rs. 1. 8 to Its. 
2 per mensem, with food. Harvest labour is generally 
paid in gram, and at a higher rate, 12 or 14 lbs. of grain 
a day being named. 

The yearly income and expenditure of a ploughman 
in the North-Western Provinces are stated in the 
evidence, the former at Rs. oft. 6. 8, and the latter at 
Rs 40 2, leaving a balance of Rs. 10. 4. 8. 

In Bengal, harvest labour is as a rule paid for in Mini, 
occasional labour partly in money and partly m kind. 
The labouring class lives from hand to mouth,' but it is 
stated 1 that in many parts of the “ country they too 
" have recently been able to force up the rate of 
wages.” 

In the Central Provinces the condition of field 
labourers is somewhat more hopeful: '"As soon ns they 
“ scrape together enough money to buy a pair of bnl- 
locks they set up on their own account; and this 
“ constant: upward movement keeps up the rate of 
wages.” The grain wages are liberal, and labourers 
often cultivate small holdings of their own. The fol¬ 
lowing calculation is given of the yearly income find 
expenditure of a labourer with a wife and two clnldi»n 
able to work 
„ . 

Gram wages, man 1,516 
hoy 760 

2,276 

Ramily consumption 1,000 
670 


676 worth Rs. 20 0 
Money wages - 26 12 


Total - 40 12 
Cash expenditure for clothes and 
condiments - - - . 3f, I) 


Balance - 10 T2 


In Berar it is stated 1 that men employed by the year 
get from 80 to 100 lbs. of millet grain per mensem, and 
an annual money payment of from one to four rupees 
or if the whole wage is in cash from 32 to 35 rs. with 
some perquisites. 

For harvest labour a man is said to earn 10 lbs. of 
millet grain per diem. The earnings of labour by the 
day are estimated at Sa 32 per auuum for a man, and 
Rs 16 for a woman, which is stated to meet their ex- 
penditiii'e. with no (surplus. 

In Boml^fthe wages of labouring men are in some 
districts 2 annas per diem, m others 8, and the highest 
named rate is 4 annas. At. harvest the men receive 8 to 
1(J lbs. of gram a day, and the women about half that 
quantity. The rates in Madras are about the same, In 
Hyderabad Lhe wage of common field labour, such as 
weeding, is, for a man, 2 annas a day, and for a woman 
or boy, 1 anna. Labourers employed throughout the 
year receive Rs. 1. 8 per mensem with food, and Eg. 2 8 
to_ Rs. 4 without it, or in Telingana Rs. 3 per mensem, 
with a presont of grain or money at the harvest. 

22. The labouring class could hardly subsist on the 
low money wages above described, but they ma ke a 
living by payments m kind, or by a percentage of the 
Mu-vest, and by the various perquisites which they 
receive, eked out, when field work is scarce, by wild 
produce, such as roots, grasses, fruits, and seeds. Grain 
wages being fixed by custom to some degree protect 
them from the pressure of high prices, but they have 
no alternative field of employment, by resort to which 
they might reduce the supply of agricultural labour 
and thereby raise the rate of wages, nor is the increase 
of their numbers likely to be checked by prudential 
motives. 


Observations on the conditions or the Land-cultivating Ryots 
the Native States visited in connection with Famine 
ENQUIRIES, BY Ma.IL.VDEO WasUDEO BARVlL 


IN SOME OE 

Commission 


Whilst travelling with the Famine Commission on 
duty, I had occasion to visit some Native States ; and I 
availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded me in 
collecting information in regard to the condition of the 
cultivating ryots II was thought desirable to obtain 
this lntormation at firsthand from the cultivators them¬ 
selves, or from others intimately acquainted with the 
revenue administration of the land. The States which 
were Tisited and about which enquiries were made weie 
Clwor, Jaipur, the territories of their Highnesses Bcindia 
Mid Golkar, and the outlying districts forming part of 
His Highness the Nizam’s territoiy near Skolapur. I 
shall first succinctly state the Tacts collected m reference 
to the different States, and then proceed to make <mneral 
observations thereon. 13 


U-i.IJ.-UII. 


Z< ( ,Kl-,™. T Thu assessment on grain-produc 
and is calculated m land, although levied m cash 
holdings where welk exist, it is usual to demand t 
thud of the crop M the royal share. Butin thosewl 
haveno such wells, one-fourth, oue-fifth, orone-sixt 
the produce ib demanded, according to the produc 
capacity of the soil. These grain assessments are t 
valued in cash according to the prevailing rates, i 
then levied by the tahsildars. The rates of assessm 
on lands growing sugarcanes vary from Rs, 3-8 
ixs. 0 - 12 . 

There are indeed holdings whore the assessment r 
ae high as Rs. 10.8 But such are few, and are th 
which are specially favoured by nature, and happei 
be sublet hy superior landholders. The assessment 
cotton soils is Rs 3-8, and on those producing m 
varies from Rs. 1-3 to Rs. 3-8 

It is worth not ing that revenue assessment is let 


on lands actually cultivated, and not according to the 
hat of registered holdings It would appear, further, 
that remissions, when necsssary, are not unusual 
JJuring the last year nothing -wag levied, from thoso 
arms which yielded nothing, and in respect of those 
where there was a partial failure of crops there was a 
proportional abatement of the State demand 

The following is a comparative tabic showing grain- 
rates which prevailed during 1876 and 1878 .__ ~ 


Name or Aieticlii. 


Wheat 

Gram 

Tur pulse . 
Mug - 
Bajri 
I owari 
Cotton 
Rice - 
Urid - 

Gul (middling) 
Ghee 
Oil - 
Maka 


Jiu,tc.s in lbs. during the years 
1870 and 1S7S. 


1876. 

1878. 

40 

20 

54 

28 

— 

12 

28 

16 

40 

SO 

42 

34 

28 

16 

28 

16 

20 

14 

4 

21 

9 

6 

56 

34 


The above will show the marked rise of prices during 
the interval of two years. Jowari, bajri, and rnaka are 
tne staple food.grains of poor classes. 


1 Hr. Toynbee. 
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EbuNOJIIO CONDITION, NATIVE STATES. 
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Oi i.n.ix, 

heinir an important ~ir tnldin ufMnlwa, fairly represents 
tlio Territories of His Highness is 11 nilia 

—Tim a—w-iaeut is not subject to 
frequent revisions. About twenty years back there 
was one revision after a number of years by Sir 
DinliarraO Kao liaje, K c s.i. , the then Devan of Gwalior, 
and since then the rates remain unchanged The 
revenue is recovered in four equal instalments, which 
fall clue on Kaitika, full-moon day (October or 
November!; Pnnsha, full-moon day (December or 
January!; Falguna, full-moon day (February or March); 
Vanhakha, full-moon day (April or May) respectively. 
Thc-e periods appear to have been fixed according to 
the lime when The different crop., are reaped. For the 
assessment on malm crop i- levied at the first instal¬ 
ment: that on jowan. tor, mug. bata, cliarrli. urid, at 
the second; Thai on cotton, at the third; and that on 
opium, wheat, and gram, at the fourth. 

The village officers are hrmbardars and patwaris, 
corresponding to the patois and kulakarnis of the Deccan 
respectively. As a rule, they are wat.jpsjars; but 
where there* are none such, it is usual for rue State to 
nominate some one for the duty temporarily ? The duty 
of the patwari is to write* the village accounts,, and that 
of the lunihanhirs to assist in the* collecir'ii of assess¬ 
ments—either the h.myu. wheie the Gov i rument 
revenue has been formed. , r the* State, where the 
villages are klialsa, or undco the* direct management of 
the State. In order to ,-ive itself the trouble and the 
risk, the State generally j‘refers to farm out the revenue 
of the village to bunyas, wo" are paid five per cent, on 
the total revenue of the tillage, that being charged in 
addition to the* ordinary assessment on the cultivators, 
who are called kirsans or kasfhagars. Hut it must be 
observed that this banya has in no case* tin* power to-, 
recover in virtue of his farm more than the fixed 
assessment, added to the pe’ienTage due to him To 
guard against losses of land being thrown up, the* 
State holds the lnmliardais in klialsa villages, and the 
banya in farmed villages responsible for tho whole 
revenue It thus become-, then* interest to see that no 
arable land remains uncultivated, and that when it is 
thrown ii]) 11 . is re-let 

Sir Diukarro’s settlement o! Innd-revcmie contemplates 
remission of assessment under no emergency, whether 
(is tnnai or sidUon. "When there happens to be total 
failure of crops, the prayer of the cultivator for a re¬ 
mission is considered hub on no account is any such 
remission ever granted in cases of partial failure, Ho 
cultivator of land has any proprietary right therein, and 
is liable to be turned out m auy vear. The richest crop 
is that of opium. A highn, which is equal to seven- 
eighths of an acre, produces on an average 10 Ilia, of 
opium at Ha. 4 per lb., and poppy seed about 240 lbs , 
valued at Ks. 18 The same land, however, yields m 
addition a maku crop, which is valued at Es.20 ; so that 
a biglia of opium land thus v ichls* about Its 18 Against 
thisls to be set tlie expenditure of Its lb to K-j 1-j l'oi 
assessment, about Its 1*2 tor manure, and Its. 2l) lor 
bullock hire and labour. Hiy-crop lands never yield 
more than Ks. 3 per bigha Defaulting tenants are 
liable to distress 1 and sale of their cattle and chattels. 
As a rule, 75 per cent, of the ryots are involved in debts, 
and are totally in the hands of the money-lending class 
Poppy cultivators are genei ally well-to-do, and are 
independent of the banya. 

The following is a comparative statement of the rates 
of food-grains and some other articles of consumption m 
1857 and 1878 ■ — 


Name 

OE .lETICI.r 


IvaIl-j 111 l)is dm nit: tlio years 

1*?J7 ami 

1857. 

1878. 

"Wheat- 



80 

19 

Gram - 

. 

- 

65 

■27 

Tui- - 

M 

- 

65 

20 

IJrid - 

- 

- 

1-20 

20 

Jowari 

- 

- 

140 

28 

Ma.ka - 

- 


200 

30 

Gul 

- 


25 

10 

Ghee - 

- 

- 

O 

2 

Opium 

** 

- 

Es 8 per seer 

Ks. 8 per seer 

Cotton s cleansed - 

- 

5 

4 

Eiee 

" 

" 

28 

14 


1 Sic. 


Tran-ic duties are invariably levied on all imports and 
exports, even within tlie territory itself. 

Indore 

Laml-rcvcuve —The mode of collecting revenue is the 
same here as in Semdia’s territory. The farmer of the 
village revenue is in tins State allowed 10 pc remit, up on 
the aggregate collections as remuneration for his labour. 
His power of demanding assessment is limited by the 
fixed customary amount; and he is responsible for pay¬ 
ment io the Scale irrespective of cultivation and payment 
by the cultivator. The remedy of the farmer against 
n’cultivalor failing to puy the assessment lies in a suit 
in a revenue court. The dwelling-house, implement- of 
hu-baudry. and seed, are exempt from attachment m 
execution. Chums fuj remissions arc coiisideied only 
in ca-cs of total failure of crops. Mo cultivator has any 
proprietary rmiit. m the laud, anil is a tenaut-at-will. 

Tin* rate- of land assi frunuit are as follows :— 

1 Irnnaleil lauds growing opium, sugarcane, ginger, 
turmeric, giouud-nuf, <ic , pay horn Ks. (i to Its. 30per 
hi glia 

2. Tobacco, inaka, and chillies, pay from Es. 3 ta 
Es. 5 per bigha. 

3 Dry-crop lands growing wheat, jowari. rice, mug, 
rur, nrid, peas, cotton, linseed, til or oil seed siras, &c. 
pay from Es. 1-8 toTls 2. 

I. Grass lands (kur.ins) at I!s. 1 per bigha. 

■i Grazing lands pay 4 annus per bigha. 

Ao cultivator can sell, nioitgage, or m any oilier 
manner alienate his holding without the previous sanc¬ 
tion of rlie State specially obtained. This restriction 
obtains in the ea.-e of maimlars as well. 

Hyderabad. 

liaquirics were made of some of the nutljing dis¬ 
tricts of His- Highness the Nizam near Sholapur forming 
two zilas only, t , Vnrhad and Balaghat I will give 
it below ns it came to me — 

The rate- of assessment vary according to tho quality' 
of the land. It ranges between Ea, 8 and Es. 12 per 
bigha m respect of garden lands where sugarcane, &<*,, 
are produced; between Es. 8 and Es. 10 m respect of 
1.ui an land' ; and between R 3 . 2 and Ks. 3 111 respect of 
land "■rowing wheat. <t T c. 

The assessment, once fixed, never varies year by year, 
according to the expected outturn upon an inspection 
of crops. Nor is it ever increased, whatever kind of 
crop is giown iti the laud. The assessment is levied in 
cash, and has no reference to ihr produce of a particular 
year. It is not customary' to farm the revenues of 
villages, as that in collected by* patels and kill lea inis, 
who receive a certain percentage as their emolument 
for their service. 

Tho number of ryots who have 110 debts is about 
5 per cent As regards garden land, it is usual for 
t ho ryots to rent ;u= much land only as is expected to 
have a sufficient 'apply of water ; and assessment ha 1 *! 
to he paid on us much a-) is 1 euted and cultivated. 

Under the old system, unc-fourth of the kind is .set 
aside for grazing purposes. 

In years of drought, there have been instances when 
one-fourth ol’ the assessment due was remitted, and 
when the assessment due at once was recovered by in¬ 
stalments extending over Home years. 

A revised survey and settlement is being introduced 
throughout the territory on the model of that which 
obtains in British territory. 

From the foregoing, it will appear that 111 the Native 
Slates inspected, which may bo taken fairly to represent 
then* via--, the rate of assessment, is invariably higher 
than 111 British territory ; that the cultivators there are 
ns deLply involved 111 debt, as here, if not more so ; that 
the living and the status of the cultivator is in no way 
betlei niAhc Native States , and that, in short, it can 
by no menus be said that a cultivator living under a 
native rule fares better than his compeer in British 
dominion. The gluwing colours in which the fate of 
the British tiller of land is sometimes bemoaned, and 
that of the cultivator in the Native States extolled, by 
many, vanish before the observation of actual facts. 
The paucity of reliable information available on the 
subject has afforded those visionaries an opportunity to 
palin on the public, without a fear of contradiction, 
certain products of their imagination as undisputed 
facts. Aly own observation has led me to believe that 
our cultivator enjoys certain advantages over one under 
Native rule ; and that an exposure m its nakedness of 
the condition of the latter will not fail to open the eyes 
of the former to the superiority of his lot. 
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As observed above, there is an essential difference 
between the systems of realising assessment obtaining 
in the Bombay Presidency and in the Native Statos. 
In the ryotwari system that prevails to a very great 
extent with us, the ryot is directly responsible to 
Government for the assessment due from him, There 
is in Native States, on the other hand, always a middle¬ 
man in the farmer of the revenue of the village, So 
far as the pressure of the assessment on the ryot is 
concerned, the above-mentioned difference in the mode 
of the realisation of revenue is of no consequence; 
inasmuch as it is immaterial whether a certain demand 
is made by the Government direct or through the 
medium of another individual, so long as that demand 
remains unaltered. It is indeed said that the Govern¬ 
ment mode of realising revenue, w:., that of distress 1 
and sale, is stringent and not accommodating to the 
different mishaps to which a cultivator’s calculations 
are frequently liable. But there appears to mo no 
ground to expect greater lenioncy from a private farmer, 
who has only a temporary interest in the prosperity of 
the peasantry, than from Government, whoBS interests 
are indissolubly wound up with those of the subjects. 
The respite in payment that ho occasionally allows to 
disabled ryots is deemed by those ignorant people a 
great boon; but they hardly know at what price that 
is purchased in the shape of interest paid for arrears. 

The absence of anything like alienable interest in tho 
land operates in tho case of the cultivators in a Nativo 
State to make their condition much worse than that of 
their brethren in British India. The social status of a 
man varies directly as his credit; and all circumstances 
combine to reduce this credit to a minimum whon a 
peasant can neither sell, mortgage, nor otherwise 
alienate his holding. Tho necessary result of such 
absence of credit is the difficulty of obtaining loans 
without stringent terms. The British ryot, on the c^hor 
hand, has a tangible interest in his holding, which cun 
serve as a good security to tho creditor, and which 
therefore helps him to borrow on comparatively mode¬ 
rate terms The estate of tho ryot in tho land is indeed 
of an inferior land, and terminable at the ciul of a 
certain period; but this interest, limited as it is, satis¬ 
fies the requirements of a wary moncy-londcr, boo,mo 
it is certain. The British ryot thus enjoys a privilege 
which is domed even to inamdars m Native (States Tho 
praetico in Nativo Slates of annually fanning revenue 
is again detrimental to the investment of capital in laud 
on tho part of the cultivators, wiffio tliero is a direct 
incentive thereto in British territory, owing to tho 
thirty years’ tenure guaranteed by the Revenue Survey 
settlement being long enough Lo secure to tho cultivat¬ 
ing capitalist a fair return for Ins outlay. It is indeed 
true that the assessment is not practically subject to 
frequent revisions in Native States; but this cimun- 
stance does not count for much in tho calculations of 
the cultivator, because bko freedom from revision is not 
guaranteed, and cannot be depended on. 

1 Sic. 


It cannot bo, however, denied that tho Native States 
hold out one advantage which the British cultivator 
does not enjoy. Whilo the ryot hero is made to pay big 
fixed assessment duo on his registered holding, 
speetively of tho actual cultivation, the Nativo Statos 
levy assessment only on tho land aclually cultivated 
This appears to be fair, for land will nuver bo thrown 
up until it yields a fair crop; and it is harsh if, owing 
to the diminished productive capacity of tho land, or 
the absence of capital, a cultivator should have to leave 
his holding fallow, that he should lmvo his difficulties 
enhanood by having to pay assessment without reapiiw 
any harvest in compensation. 1 0 

A word hero about the origin of tho indebtedness of 
ryots will not be out of place Any tiling like an oxbans, 
tivo onquiry of this matter is impossible within the short 
limits of a minute of this kind. But it may be said, j u 
brief, that I believe those who have searched for tho 
poverty and indebtedness in tho different rovonno ad¬ 
ministrations have busied tliomsolvos only with the 
snrfaeo, and havo left the interior unexplored. Ex¬ 
perience sh^ws that among all tho multifarious tenures 
obtaininffffii different parts of .India, not one can bo 
named which pre-eminently guards against the ryot's 
indebtedness. The conclusion follows that tho source 
of Chut mischiof does not lie in the nature of the tenures, 
It is my idea that the present revenue system, viewed 
as a whole, is fair both to Government and the ryots, 
and that thoroforo the origin of tho existing evils must 
besought olsowhoro, It appears to me that it is tho 
wiclo gulf in point of intelligence which separates tho 
Indian cultivator from tho othor classes of Iho society 
that is the souroo of tho vast disparity in Ihoir status, 
Tho same law by which the whole lower creation is 
mado Hubsorviont to the will of man operates in the ease 
fdf transactions between man and man ; mid it cannot 
bo but that ono more intelligent must prey on another 
less gifted. Tho absorption of the gains of tho cultiva¬ 
tors by the liiglior oIubhoh in this country, thorofure, is 
no strango phenomenon, and is only an illustration of 
tho said law. if this notion of in inn is correct, it 
follows that the remedy to lie applied must ho such as 
raises tho cultivator in tho seaje of intelligence, so as 
lo enable him to utilise the powers of nature, and guard 
agamst the rapacity of his neighbour. This done, I 
am sanguine tho ryot will prosper, even nndor tho 
present much-traduced roymmo system. 

Somo suitable remedy for ameliorating llic condition 
of tho Indian peasantry, by moans of fresh legislation 
or otherwise, is being devised by the statcsinen of tho 
day; and 1 hope their benevolent efforts will end in 
such a way as would afford a suitable relief to tho 
poverty-stricken and highly indebted lum'l-eultivating 
ryots, without interfering much with the class of money- 
londera, who form no doubt a necessary clement of tho 
socioty. 

Maiiaduo Wakudeo Barve. 

Bombay, \ 

2tth April 1879, / 
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IX.—IMPROVEMENT OP TENANT EIGHT. 


Memorandum submitted to the Famine Commission suggesting ce rtain 

ALTERATIONS IN THE Ee VENUE SYSTEM OE THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, 

by Mr. C. A. Elliott and Mr. E. C. Buck. 


Theee are two points connected with the revenue 
system of the North-Western Provinces, -which we wish 
to bring to the notice of the Famine Commission, in 
the belief that the changes we advocate will conduce to 
the well-being of the people, to the improvement of 
agriculture, and to the power of the country at large to 
resist famine. 

2. Our suggestions relate to— 

(1.) An alteration m the tenures of the cultivators ; 

(2.) An alteration in the system of collecting the 
revenue from the landlords. 

The remarks on the first point are written by Mr. 
Elliott, on the second by Mr. Buck. Where either of 
us disagrees in any matter of detail from the views of 
the other, a note will be entered in the margin showing 
the nature of the divergence. 

3. First, as to the tenures of cultivators. Our sug¬ 
gestions amount to this: (a) that any enhancement 
decreed by a Rent Court on the rent paid by an 
occupancy tenant should run till the close of the period 
of settlement, and should not ho liable to disturbance 
withm that period, except on certain specified grounds : lA - 
(b) that all tenants-at-will should be enabled to obtain 
an occupancy right in the lands they actually cultivate. 

4 ( a ) —The ease of tenants with occupancy rights. 
When the Rent. Code of the North-Western Provinces 
(Act XVIII , 1873.) was drafted by a committee of 
revenue officers, the majority of the members of the 
committee advocated the principle that the rent of an 
occupancy tenant, when once fixed by a competent court, 
should not be liable to enhancement within the period 
of settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Muir, 
opposed this, and it was ultimately decided that the 
period should he only ten years; so that if a landlord 
sues a tenant, and obtains a decree for enhancement of 
rent, he cannot sue again for ten years, but can bring a 
fresh suit, and obtain a fresh enhancement when ton 
years have elapsed. 

5. The grounds on which we advocato a reconsider¬ 
ation of this rule are the following •— 

(1) l’ho relations of landlord and tenant are not in 
a satisfactory state, and are getting more and 
more strained. Nothing creates a bitterer feel¬ 
ing of hostility than a suit for enhancement. 
It is in cases of this kind, more than perhaps 
in any other, that it is tho interest of the State 
that there thonld he an end of litigation. 

(2.) From an abstract point of view, it is reasonable 
that, as the landlord’s payment to Government 
is filed for thirty years, tho tenant’s payment 
to the landlord should be fixed for the same 
period. The same argument under which it is 
held good that the landlord’s payment should be 
unaltered, and that he should know definitely 
what return he is likely to get from improve¬ 
ments, apply equally to the tenant. The foelmg 
of the country is m favour of the rent being 
raised proportionately when the revenue is 
raised j not of its being raised irrespective of 
the revenue. The landlord is not entitled, by 
the theory of onr law, to get more from the 
land than double the revenue. 

(3.) The system under which enhancement suits are 
decided is m danger of breaking down. The 
rules for the trial of theBe suits require an 
elaborate and careful enquiry into tbe value of 
tbe land, and the prevailing rate of rent in 
similar lands in the neighbourhood ; and they 
require that the officer (or Rent Court) who 
decides these cases should have speoial training 
m the valuation of land, and should be kept in 
his district long enough to obtain a minute and 
broad knowledge of its agricultural conditions. 


1 (It being of course understood that an opportunity ib given, 
once for all, of disposing of all rent questions within a reason- 

nhln nf pwumiA T? n "P 


It has been found impossible to avoid moving 
officers about to such an extent as to frustrate 
this intention to a considerable degree ; and the 
elaborateness of the enquiry has resulted in a 
gradual increase of arrears. Wo do not think 
the enquiry can or should be simplified or made 
more summary ■ and the only remedy appears 
to be to diminish the number of eases which 
can be brought'. That end will be achieved by 
the alteration we propose. 

(C.) The exceptional cases under which enhancement 
may he sued for, irrespective of the thirty years’ period, 
arc:— 

(1) Where ^ dry land has become irrigable under the 

application of water from any source other than 
that of a masonry well built by the cultivator 
at his own expense. 

(2) . Where he has added to the area of his occupancy 

by breaking up waste land, or by taking over 
land formerly cultivated by another person. 

7. Similarly, an occupancy tenant should lie allowed 
to sue for abatement of the rent decreed formerly by a 
competent court, where irrigable land has become dry- 
through the removal of any source of water-supply 
which it lies beyond his power to replace: e. g., if it 
canal is closed, or a masonry well built by the zemindar 
fails, tho cultivator would be entitled to abatement; but 
not if a lcutcha well fails, which, by the custom of the 
country, ho himself ought to replaoe. 

8 . As a corollary to this wo advocate the declaration 
by the law of the principle that an occupancy tenant is 
entitled to build a masonry woll in his holding without 
any alteration being thereby effected m his tenancy’ 1 , or 
in tho landlord’s right over the land. 

9. (&).—Secondly, as to tenants-at-will, we desire to see 
the abolition of this tenure on the general ground 1 that 
it is injurious to the community at large Such a tenant 
cannot be an improving, and must bo an exhausting 
tenant. He is kept m a situation of absolute dependence 
on tho landlord, which takes from him any temptation 
to improve the land or himself. The soil becomes, 
therefore, by slow degrees less productive, and the 
tenant is the first prey to famine. Having no property 
of his own, and no interest in the land beyond his one 
year’s tenancy, he can got no credit in a bad year, and 
the failure of a single crop makes a pauper of him. 

10. The objection to thiB is that it would be an act of 
confiscation 4 . The number of such tenants is very large, 
probably they occupy 25 per cont. of the cultivated area 
m tho province (but tho statistics on the subject are not 
yet complete): and many landlords may plead with 
truth that they bought thoir estates on the assumption 
that they could do as they pleaso with such tenants 5 , 
rack-rent them, eject them, and extort different kinds 
of service from them, over and above tho nominal rent 
Some compensation should bo given for this loss. 

11. We believe that this can be provided for, and that 
the tenants-at-will would, for tbe most part, he ready to 
pay a fair sum for the privilege of an occupancy right, 


1 (And to cause them all to he settled once for all, at one 

time in each locality.) E, C. B. 

2 I agree entirely in paras. 1 to 8. E. 0. B. 

3 I advocate it on the ground that it is the position of the 

cultivating community which is to he raised, and that it is desir¬ 
able to mnke the North-Western Provinces’ system approach as 
nearly as possible to a ryotwari system. E. C. B. 

'• I doubt if all landlords would agree. Take the case where 
probably most opposition would be raised, an estate held by an 
improving European planter. Some means must bo found for 
allowing him to raise his rentals in return for improvement 
effected by his capital indirectly as well as directly expended 
for tho benefit of the cultivators (e.p., in the construction of 
roads, bazars, &c.) E. C. B. 

5 But this applies to the rents of all tenants, not specially to 
those of tenants-at-will, and therefore it does not duectly affect 

J.V. --J~.L-3- 1 - - - ’ - ■*’ 1 —’ 
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we need not at the present stage go deeply into tie details 
of such a scheme It is enough to say that onr proposal 
would not be that tenancy-at-will should he aboliahod 
at a stroke. It would bo sufficient to provide a means 
by which each tenant-at-will should be able to raieo 
himself to the status of an occupancy tenant by con¬ 
tracting to pay, for a certain number of years, a oertam 
increase per acre to his existing rent. What that in¬ 
crease should bo might be fixed roughly for each district 
by a commission, consisting of, say, a covenanted civil¬ 
ian, a Native deputy collector or taWldar, and a leading 
landowner. All this could he worked out afterwards; 
but if it were established that, for instance, every tenant- 
at-will could secure occupancy rights by paying four 
annas an acre above his present rent for ten years, then 
we believe that all such, tenauts-at-will an are thrifty, 
resolute, and industrous would accept the offer, and 
would raise themselves, from being a sonreo of danger 


to the State and injury to the soil, to the higher status 
in which they would have every stimulus towards good 
cultivation and improvement', and would j) 0 a pf 6 I;Q 
stand alone without State support m times of drought 
and famine. 

Wo do not think this change would bo willingly 
assented to by landlords. 'Pliny would lose much of 
their influence over their tcnants-aL-will—I,lio power of 
ordering them about, and of compelling them toper- 
form various acts of Her vice; and I,ho more compensation 
they would roeeivo for the loss of tho right to rack-rent 
would not reconcile them to the elevation of Uio tenant- 
at-will from a servile to a free tenure. 13uL wo think 
that, in (lie Nerfch-Western Province, at least, tllo politi¬ 
cal danger of giving such oilonoo to tho proprietors 
would bo slight, anil would lie outweighed by tho 
economic advantages of the reform wo propose. 

20-1L' 78. O.A.E. 


Note on Collection oe Land Revenue, jiv Mr. E. C. .Buck:. 


Tinder the system now in force the produce of land in 
the hands of occupancy tenants 3 is primarily dividod into 
three sections or shares, of which two nro practically 
constant in amount, aud tho third variable— 

(1) Government share, which ia fixed for a term of 
years• 

(2.) Landlord's share, which is ordinarily fixed for a 
term of years (tho enhancement to which under 
certain conditions it is subject nood not outer 
into the present discussion); 

(3.) Oullimtor's share, which varies from season to 
season with tho amount of produce. ft 
If the land providing the produce is good, and a 
plentiful supply of manure and water and other circum¬ 
stances enable good crops to he ordinarily rained 
independently of variations of season, thorowill usually 
remain, after the deductions required for Government 
and landlords, a sufficient surplus to provide 1,lio 
cultivators with enough for the maintenances of them¬ 
selves, their families, and cattle, and for the payment 
of contingent agricultural expenses , 1 as sveil as some¬ 
times an additional sum for expenditure on marriages, 
luxuries, and jewels (tho Native’s savings hank ) 

If the variations of season aro not, exceptionally 
great, cultivators can, under these circumstances, 
usually make up for the deficiencies of a had year with 
the surplus of a good year 

But if, on the contrary, there is in any tract or 
cultivator’s holding a large proportion of poor land, or 
great defect m the conditions requisite for the main¬ 
tenance, under unfavourable circumstances of season, 
of fairly good crops, thon the oscillations of outturn 
must not unfrcquently fall far below the amount 
required by the throe sharers—Government, tho land¬ 
lord, and the cultivators. But sumo the first two 
sharers claim under all circumstances their full share, 
the wholo of the deficiency must bo bonus by the last,. 

Exceptional failure of season may cause the. same 
results even oil fairly good land. Ju fact, if will ho 
right to conceive the wliolu area of land hold by occu¬ 
pancy tenants as divided into classes or grades, of 
which the lowest is violently affected by slight 
variations of season, and tho highest slightly afl'oetod 
by violent oscillations of season Those whoso land 
consists entirely or chiefly of tho lowest class, must bo 
continually placed in a very different financial position 
from thoso whose land is entirely or chiefly of tho 
highest class. And yet they are truatod on tho same 
system—in theory that one of the three sharers whoso 
section is liable to variation is oxpoctod to keep for a 
year of deficiency tho surplus which in a year of excess 
remains after satisf'yiug the demands of tho superior 
sharora, as well as the requirements ol' agricultural 
labour (which include his own sustenance) 

As a fact, he does not; and it is doubtful whether in 
holdings subject to violent oscillations of outturn wo 
should expect him to do so. There is probably no 
agricultural land in England which is liable to such 
extreme vicissitudes aH the greater portion of the land 
of this country; for it is asserted that there the produce 
of an acre of wheat varies betweon extremely small 


1 ' Proposed alterations for the relief of occupancy tenants 
(and cultivating proprietors,) 

2 (These may he summed up in the more concise phrase 

‘•requirements of agricultural labour.”) 


limits of which tho minimum far exceeds the Indian 
average. In India the produce of an aero maybe, and 
often is, insufficient to recoil]) the seed. 

It follows that even a thrifty cultivator oil land of 
oscillating produce must ho beaten by a continued Buries 
of unfavourable seasons of which Ihe produce is intsuQi- 
eiont to satisfy the requivomunfs of the three shiu'ers, 
Rut, as the eultivator of India is us a fact unthrifty, so 
much the inoro is it unlikely that lie can raise funds 
from his own resources to moot; the requirements of 
thoso two sharers who jiorinil, no abatement el' their 
r sllitres, as well as to provide sustenance for agricultural 
labour. 

Wo may siipposo tlio oum>, then, either of thrifty 
cultivators who have been forced by had seasons to purt 
with their savings, of unthrifty cultivators who have 
no savings. A year may arrive when the produce us 
sufficient to provide for tlio demand of the two superior 
shavers, but insufficient to satisfy in addition llio re¬ 
quire! oents of the third, Then either agricultural 
labour must bo stinted, or funds must be obtained from 
mi outsulo source, lint a mere extreme case may 
occur: outturn may dipso low as to bo even insufficient 
to provide for the dcnmnds of the superior aluu'ora, 
which moans, m other words, that then; is nothing for 
agricultural labour, ami not enough for I,lie superior 
sharers. Thon there is no option Knuds must ho 
obtaitied from outside, both to satisfy the deficiency in 
tho amount required by tho Superior sharers, mid hIbo 
to keep Uio cultivators and tluur subordinate labour 
(family and cattle) alive. 

'I’iiu result has naturally been tho establishment of a 
largo number of agricultural hanks, from which the 
deficiency of bad years is advanced on the security of 
tho tumps of future years, which aro mortgaged liy tho 
cultivators for their loans 2 

Thu very fact that the produce of land on which loans 
are chiefly required is subject to violent oscillations and 
periods of long depression renders the security (“crops 
of futnro years”) uncertain and lugli interest charges 
necessary; and it follows, as a natural eonsoqueiiue, 
that idm cultivating classes are, in a very large propor¬ 
tion, 2 continually in debt to tho banks, n, fuel which 
signifies also that they aro reduced to a low standard of 
living, and that agricultural labour iH not kept up to 
tho full iovel of vigour required for the proper Lillago of 
lire laud. 

Tho question whieli it is the object of this unto to 
' raise is, whether the condition of tlie cultivating classes 
will be ameliorated, tlio tillage of Ihe land improved, 
and tdie produco of tho country increased, by allowing 
tho share of tlio superior sharers to vary as well ns that 
of tho inferior sharor. To do so is opposed to European 


_ 1 I agree in the object advocated in parus. !) to 11, but con¬ 
sider that tlio issues raised will lequire much discussion. 

E C.B. 

2 Thebanlcors or holders of the cnpitnl nro the ohifl.s generally 
known ns money-lenders orlumiyas; lull, to a great extent fisc 
the landlord section of tho agriculture community, who utilize 
their share of the produco in making advances to the cultivating 
classes. 

1 2 J find that the proportion which I obtained for 1,000 culti- 

vatoi s in the Caxvnporc district is fairly maintained in tho replies 
to the -Camille Commission queries, viz., that 25 per cent, were 
free from debt, 50 per cont. continually in debt, and 25 per cent 
irretrievably m debt. 
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systems, but since produce in Europe does not oscillate 
in tlie same way as produce in India, the argument has 
of itself little force. 

It would, m the first place, be satisfactory to ascertain 
whether the bn sines conducted by those who undertake 
the management of tlio banka results in an average net 
profit which exceeds the ordinary profit of investments, 
and what becomes of the net profits which they obtain; 
for, if the whole of their capital is continually invested 
in maintaining agricultural labour, there would really 
ho little occasion to interfere. 

To notice the last point first. Insufficient information 
at present exists as to the history of that portion of the 
produce which remains as net profit in the hands of the 
banking community, i a , both as to its amount, and also 
as to what extent it travels again m a circle to the laud. 
There is, on the one hand, the cry that the baniya has 
become fat on the labour of the people, and, on the 
other, the assertion that tho produce they collect merely 
comes hack m some other form to the land. 1 The 
truth probably lies between the two. There are indica¬ 
tions that a certain portion (aud in some pjirts of the 
country a large one) has been diverted from tile land to 
commercial uses, another (possibly a small es.e) to un¬ 
productive expenditure, such as the construction of 
temples, and a very considerable portion to the purchase 
of landlord rights in land The latter expenditure, in 
so far as sales of landed rights are due to failure of 
produce and interest on loans, is simply a return of 
capital to the land; hut in so far as they are due to un¬ 
productive expenditure (such as feasts and largesses to 
non-labouring classes at marriages) is a diversion of 
capital in an unproductive direction, aud must be in¬ 
cluded in considering the objects upon which the profits 
of banking capital are expended, notwithstanding that 
the diversion from the land is made by the landlord who^ 
sells, aud not by the banker who buys, the landed' 
interest. 

Tho second point is, whether tho average net profit of 
tho bankers is abnormally high (and in dealing with the 
question the excessive though ordinary rates of interest 
of 30 Lo 40 per cent must not be confonndcd with net 
profits, since the rates do not represent realised profits 
any more than the sum total of a London tailor’s ledger 
represents the sum which ho eventually recovers from 
his customers) Net profits probably have a percentage 
varying within, wide limits at different times and in 
different hands, and there is too little information 
available on tho subject to admit of any assertion beyond 
an expression of opinion that minimum profits arc 
ordinarily not less than 12 percent., below which rate 
it is difficult to obtain money in the market, and that it 
would possibly 1 le lower but for the possibility of extreme 
loss under exceptionally unfavourable seasons. 

Now, can Government, by undertaking a portion of 
the hanking business itself, aud by utilising for the 
purpose some portion of tho share of the produce which 
it receives, reduce tlic interest which is ordinarily 
charged on agricultural loans, and at tho same timo 
secure to tho wholo community such profits as are usually 
given on Government securities, say 5 per cent , at which 
rato it could probably borrow funds to replace the de¬ 
ficiency in revenue ? 3 

There aro two ways in which Government might he 
asked to bank with, occupancy cultivators, viz.:— 

(1.) By making cash advances. 

(2 ) By granting suspensions of rent with interest. 

Tho first method is permitted by the Talciivi Act for 
works of improvement only (such as masonry wells), 
hut is not permitted for purchase of seed, bullocks, or 
food. Any independent system of cash advances for 
such purposes would require an enormous aud costly 
machinery, and, in any case, not being concerned with 
the collection of land revenue, need not be discussed in 


[ 1 See extract. Quarterly Review, quoted by Hyndman, 
XIXth ceDtnry.] 

- Say that there are 4 millions of cultivators 11 in a province 
paying 80 millions of rupees as rent (these are figures approxi¬ 
mating to those of the North-Western Provinces), and that two 
millions owe not less than 100 rupees each to the bankers. 
Tho total agricultural debt, i.e , tlie extent to which future crops 
are mortgaged, would he 200 millions of rupees or 20 millions 
sterling. The revenue of the province may be assumed to ho SO 
millions of rupees or 5 millions sterling per annum, which, 
capitalized at 5 per cent, is 100 millions sterling, so that, under 
the figures assumed, the capital in the hands of Government is 
five times the agricultural debt. These hypothetical figures 
will give some'indication, however remote, of the possible re¬ 
lation of the debt by the cultivating section to the capital or 
share of produce in the hands of the Government. 


this paper The second method is more simple, and 
can be effected by an alteration in the system of land 
revenue 

The method having been actually employed in the 
North-Western Provinces to a limited extent, will best 
be understood by a brief account of tho way in which 
it has been applied, and of the results which have been 

obtained. 

Six years ago the attention of Government was called 
by myself, as Settlement Officer of Cawnpore, to the 
great loss which had ensued to the cultivators of a tract 
of country which had been desolated by a hailstorm, 
and a suggestion was made that a clause should be 
inserted in the Bent Act of 1873 permitting, under 
such circumstances a prompt remission or suspension 
of land revenue, accompanied by a proportionate 
remission or suspension of rent, The case was cor¬ 
roborated by a similar occurrence in the Basti dis¬ 
trict, where, although nearly 1,000 villages were devas¬ 
tated by a hailstorm, the collector could propose no 
relief, because 'it could not reach the tenants. 

In tho select committee on tlie Bent Bill the proposal 
was approved, on the ground that it was just and right 
that, if Government granted relief to the landlord, it 
could require similar relief to be extended to the culti¬ 
vator ; and a section (23) was inserted, not indeed to 
the effect that if relief was given to the landlord he 
should extend it to the cultivator, hut that relief should 
under certain circumstances be given as a right to the 
cultivator, and that similar relief (based on the pro¬ 
portion of rent to revenue) should bo given to the 
landlord. 

Undor this section the following remissions and sus¬ 
pensions have been made in three years— 

Hunt, Rs. Revenue, Es, 

^Eemissions - - 2,08,000 1,11,000 

Suspensions - „ 80,000 42,000 

the cases in which relief has been given having been 
almost withont exception those in which loss of produce 
has been occasioned by hailstorms. 

Thus has a most important principle been actually 
introduced into the revenue system, by which Govern¬ 
ment has admitted tho claim of cultivators to a portion 
of that share of tho produce which has hitherto been 
demanded in full both by tho landlord and Goverment; 
in other words, the share of tho produce belonging to 
tho superior sharers has been allowed to vary in favour 
of the inferior sharer, who had hitherto heen made to 
boar the whole of the deficiency due to viccisitudc of 
season. 

The system, as introduced, has one Berious flaw. It 
cannot be extended withont embarrassment to the 
superior sharers (both Government and the landlords), 
for it will at once be observed that, instead of lending 
on interest to the injured cultivators, as the village 
banker might have done, Government made a free gift 
of one porlion of the rental, and a loan without interest 
of another portion, in which gift and loan the landlords 
were forced to share. 

When, therefore, in the famino year of 1877, the 
question was mooted whether the section could or 
should be applied for tho relief of cultivators whose 
crops were destroyed by drought, the idea was at once 
abandoned, and the agricultural community were sur¬ 
prised 1 to find that Government, who came forward 
with such liberal gifts and loans m their lesser calami¬ 
ties, refused to give them aid on any terms under the 
supreme affliction of drought. 

The obvious improvement necessary to give efficiency 
to the system of relief, is to permit suspensions of 
rental with interest, provided that the interest be 
sufficient to secure to the superior sharers a guarantee 
against loss. 

Tho argument now returns to the issue whether 
Government can afford to charge a smaller interest 
than the existing agricultural bankers. 

1 I should hardly agieo in tins phiase, nor do I quite follow 
Hr. Buck in the importance he attaches to the alteration made 
by section 23 of the Rent Act. It has always been the practice 
in the North-Western Provinces to remit or suspend revenue on 
tho occasion of any great failure of tho crops, and there has 
always been a tacit understanding that the proprietors should 
similarly remit or suspend the rent. By the suction refened to, 
the tacit understanding was turned into alpgal obligation. In 
the drought of 1877 the old practice was followed. As far as 
my information goes, I am inclined to think that the suspensions 
granted, which amounted to 45 lacs in November and Decem¬ 
ber 1877, were as large as previous precedents should have led 
the uronrietois to expect. C. A. E. 
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CONDITION OF THE OOUNTEY AND TEOPLE IN INDIA. 


Three points mngt be considered:— 

(1 ) What are the additional duties which will have 
k ' to he undertaken by Government, and what 
will they cost P 

(0.) What will be the character of the security _ as 
compared with that obtainable by the existing 
bankers P 

(3.) How far will the risk bo shared by the landlords 
(or other superior sharers) P 
1. It must be at once admitted that a vary much 
closer acquaintance with agricultural circumstances 
must be acquired by the officers who are charged with 
the duty of collecting land revenue. Under the section 
which has permitted relief for damage by hailstorms, a 
prompt and careful enquiry has always beon required, 
and a similar investigation of the circumstances of each 
case would he necessary if the system were extended. 
It may be explained at once that it would he considered 
impossible to undertake individval relief to every culti¬ 
vator under all circumstances of personal loss, and that 
the existing money-lending machinery must still bo 
utilised for relief under pressuro caused by minor 
oscillations of produce ; and it may even be suggested 
that, taking hailstorms asaprociso instancoof calamity, 
extension of the relief system would bq made in an 
upward rather than in a downward direction i.a , relief 
would bo moro usually offered when the calamity was 
of greater rather than when of less Weight than a hail¬ 
storm. At the same time, the extension of the system, 
in any form could not but involve the employment of a 
large portion of the rovenuo staff in tho constant inves¬ 
tigation of circumstances eonnoctcd with the land and 
its produce, a measure which would doubtless require 
some extra expenditure. It is truo that expenditure 
can be minimised by tho reduction of tho cost of judicial 
work, in which much saving can ho effected, an*-by 
utilizing Native offioials for the performance of many 
duties which they can perform practically ns woll as tho 
expensive civilians now employed on them, and perhaps 
also by other reforms in the administration of a moro 
cneral character. But assuming that there will still 
o some extra expenditure to meet, it might properly 
be covered by the interest charged on tho suspensions 
which may be mado under the proposed system, so far, 
that is to say, as tho now duties are necessitated by it. 

There are, indeed, other reasons for requiring revenue 
offioials to bucome acquainted with tho oiroumstancca 
of land and its cultivators, which might modify any 
view entertained of the necessity of charging the extra 
expenditure on the intorost of suspensions; but it is 
desirable to point, out that, if the cost of establishment 
is a bar to the proposal, so much at least may bo allowed 
as could be covered by a reasonable interest on sus¬ 
pensions. 

Tho next point to consider is the value of tho security. 
This is the best that can be given, viz., a lien on tho 
crops of the land, and differs essentially from tho lien 
obtained by the ordinary money-lender (other than a 
landlord grunting a loan mtho form of suspending rent), 
in that, whereas his lien is outside and m cxccsb of tho 
hypothecation of the crop for rent, this lien, being on 
account of a debt included in the rent, is inside and not 
in excess of the hypothecation of the crop for vent. This 
advantage is shared both by the landlord who suspends 
rent and by the Government who suspends rovenuo. 

But at this point, wo are led to a consideration of the 
third question, as to tho share of the landlord in the 
risk, and it will at onoe bo seen that Government 
has a firmer Bocnrity than tho landlord for tho recovery 
of the loan. It is clear that both of the superior sharers 
join in advancing the loan (in the form, of suspension), 
of which, roughly sneaking, tho landlord subscribes 
one half and tho Government the other half, bub 
whereas the cultivator alone is responsible to tho land¬ 
lord, both the cultivator and the landlord are respon¬ 
sible to Government, and the interests therefore of the 
landlord in the land become security to Government as 
well as its future crops, 

Assuming this position, which as regards security is 
he one adopted by section 23, the superiority of the 
larantee under which Government grants its loan 
"" J_ ’ at obtained by the present money-lending is at 
-. There is therefore not the same necessity 
ng the high interest by which money-lenders 
s+r, TB wk 0 pay to compensate them for 
’ debtors who do not pay. In broad 
ty he asserted that tho security is double 

i. 

landlords are made to take is that 
turally to their position. Thev ore 


joint-sharers with Goveremont in that section of the 
produce which cultivators pay as rent, and they should 
bo joint-sharers in making tlio loan which is required 
for maintaining agricultural labour. Their security j fl 
it is truo, loss full, but the difference botwoenthe security 
which. thoy obtain and that which G ovornment obtain*) 
is practically caused by tho fact that Government is 
making a loan to thorn as well as to tho cultivators • 
their revenue is suspended at a time when, unless they 
are large capitalists, it is difficult for them to find cnBh 
with which to pay it, and tho arrangement is an advan¬ 
tage to thorn unless they aro iudopuudoutlyrich men. 

But rich capitalist proprietors uro landlords and 
moiioy-loiidors in ono person, and oxerciso their right 
as landlords in forcing usurious loans on cultivators who 
aro their tenants, and. there is no clans for whom forced 
suspensions of rent at reasonable interest are moro 
needed than thoBO who aro tho tenants of capitalists. 
Poor zomindars, especially those who cultivato their 
own lands, will, for their ownsakes, ask for suspensions, 
and bo glad to pass thorn on to cultivators j but rich 
propriotorambject to relief, bccauso it destroys their 
power of Uxtraoting largo profits from tho produce. 

Somo {Cir years ago I mado a rough calculation that 
in a certain tract oiio-oiglitli of tho rent was probably 
advanced (by any proprietors who could afford it), in the 
month of October, on account of scod, and recovered 
six months after, in March, at 37i per cent, interest. 
Tho oustom provailod widely in many districts, and was 
effeotedby tho landlord granting a ‘' suspension ofrent," 
for which tho above interest was charged, Tho general 
necessity for tho loan could bo (and subsequently Wns) 
greatly avoided by tho ro-ailjnstmout of revenue mstal- 
inontB. But it was found that monoyod landlords had, 
as a rulo, no wish to have tho instalments changed, and 
Jjoggod in many casoB that no change might bo made, 
It is easy to soe why. They would lose a lucrative in¬ 
vestment. The interests of cultivators wore, liowovcr, 
taken into consideration, and a chiingo was made which 
(so far as it was really uarriod out in each district) prac¬ 
tically resulted in a loan by Uuvcrnmciit i.o cultivators, 
free of interest, for which they wore formerly charged 
371 per cent. I venture to assort that, in thoao provinces 
alono, a full and propor re-adjustment of instalments, 
based upon tho seasonal outturns of ouch locality, would 
result practically in short-term interest-free loans to 
cultivators of ono or two millions of rnpoos in oaohycar. 
Much has already boon olfootocl to bring about this 
l-osult, and much rnuro can be done if tho revenue staff 
are required Lo learn their villugus. 

The measures which have boon introduced for tho re¬ 
adjustment of instalments aro very much akin to thoso 
which nro now proposed, and tho sumo necessity exists 
in the present caBo of Government onforoing a system 
which will mako relief begin with tho cultivator and 
not with the zumindur. If suspensions of rovenuo are 
only to he giyon when tho landlord asks l'or them, the 
pith of the project will disappear, and no guarantee will 
remain that tho cultivator will ruooivo relief when really 
requisite. Tlio principle of section 23 must bo adopted, 
which is to oblige tlio zamiiidar to givo relief to the 
cultivator on moderate terms, and thou lo grant him 
proportionate roliof on similar terms. 

Tho present proposals aro not nullkoly to moot with 
disfavour on the ground that they will embarrass finance. 
It does not, however, appear that they need do so. 
Government, as tho chief proprietor and former of the 
country, ought to kcop a working capital in its hand on 
exactly the samo principlo that a famine fund is proposed. 
A certain amount of mouoy must be borrowod onchyear, 
of which tho interest will mako up tho deficit in the 
revenue; the loan of each year will bo gradually paid 
off by the instalments of produce paid by borrowing 
cultivators in future years, and as it will not ordinarily 
bo the caso that tlie same sot of cultivators will require 
to be the borrowers in snoocssivo yours (any moro than 
that a hailstorm should follow the same track in succes¬ 
sive years), so it will noli ordinarily bo necessary or 
desirable to allow tho debt of one year to run for a long 
term. 

Suppose, for instance, that in a province of which the 
revenue is 500 lakhs of rupees, and tho rent 800 lakhs 
of rupees, and that 10 lakhs of revonue (and 20 lukjba 
ofrent) are suspended each year for a term no t oxceodt.iig 
five years, then Lire working capital would not exlccsu 
50 lakhs, and if instalments were recoverable 
each year, need not exceed 80 lakhs , viz.; 
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Amount to be 
tioiin»efl in 
excess of instal¬ 
ment. 

Instalment re¬ 
coverable* one- 
flltli of loan. 

1 st year ----- 

10 lakhs. 


2nd „ ----- 

8 „ 

2 lakhs. 

3rd „ ----- 

6 „ 

i >, 

4th ,, ----- 

^ ' J 

G 3 ) 

5 th „ ----- 

2 ., 

8 „ 

Cth „ . 

1 

10 „ 

Total - - - | 

| 30 lalshs. | 

... 


The chief feature in the reform which it is proposed 
to make, is that Government and the landlord com¬ 
munity should accept some portion of the responsibility 
occasioned by oscillation of produce on their own 
shoulders. They are the proprietors of the soil, and it 
is very hard that they should throw upon the tillers of 
the soil the whole of the financial difficult f -wjcasioned 
by the extreme vicissitudes to which the outturn of so 
large an area of the cultivated land in India is exposed. 
The poor tenants have often to starve themselves and 
their land in order to meet the difficulty, and having 
been then thrown into debt to the village bankers, are 
kept by high interest in a life-long slavery, at a low 
standard of living, nud can seldom reap themselves the 
benefit of good years and good prices. 

While we accuse them of improvidence are not we 
equally open to the charge? Jlave we as landlords 
made any attempt to save any portion of the produce of 
a good year (or of its value) to meet the deficit of a bad 
one P c 

And is it not the first duty of the supreme landlord, 
if only as a matter of financial economy, to take 
measures to keep agricultural labour up to a full stan¬ 
dard of strength, bo that the tillage of the land by 
which the exchequer is filled maybe made as effective 
as possible P 

There is, of course, a line below which the inter¬ 
ference of Government will cost more than it gains, and 
at that line it must stop. The line is not yet ascer¬ 
tained, and cannot indeed he marked out until our 
revenue officers know much more of the agricultural 
circumstances of the land than they do now- Steps 
towards it must be made with cave and by slow de¬ 
grees. The first approaches were mado in the modifica¬ 
tion of revenue instalments (admitting still of much 
further advance), and in the principle introduced by 
section 23, and the time and opportunity appear now to 
have come to make more rapid strides for the relief of 
the cultivating community, by whose labour the wealth 
of the country is supplied 

As far as the North-Western Provinces are concerned 
the law requires but small alteration to bring the new 
system into force. 

To section 148, Act SIX., 1873, add the words 
" arrears of revenue may be charged with such interest 
as the Local Government may impose,” and to section 
25, Act XVIII., 1873, add the words ‘‘and provided 
that no suspension of rent or revenue shall be granted 
without interosL, except with the sanction of the Local 
Government ”— and the thing is done. 

To carry the system into effect, however, much reform, 
in executive administration is necessary, and what 
direction reform should take I will not attempt to dis¬ 
cuss further until the principle underlying the major 
proposition for the alteration of the system of collect¬ 
ing land revenue has been acknowledged as right in 
policy. 

22-ll-’78. E. C. B. 


I agree for the most part in what Mr. Buck has 
written, hut his paper does not leave on my mind a 
definite impression us to what he would wish to have 


done in the different circumstancss that may arise. Wo 
have to deal with two classes of cases— 

(1.) “ Slight variations ” in the outturn ; 

(2.) “ Violent oscillations,” or, I should prefer to term 
them, catastrophic failures of the crop. 

As to the first class, I should say that we ought not, 
as a rule, to meddle with them. The principle should 
be applied here of taking good years with had; the 
cultivator’s ordinaiy credit with the baniya should tide 
him over such had seasons as these But in cases 
where it is evident that this principle does not hold 
good, a3, for instance, m the Jhansi Division, where our 
settlement system a.ppearB to have broken down, the 
Government might take power to hold an annual re¬ 
vision of the rent-roll, following the method adopted in 
Bombay and Madras, and to impose a fluctuating 
assessment to vary with the rent-roll. This revision 
should turn, I think, not on the annual variation of the 
crop, which it iB beyond our power to appraise in an 
equable and regular manner, but on the area cultivated, 
which admits of little or no dispute. 

As to the second class of cases, the existing law is 
very general m its terms, but has hitherto heen applied 
only to local catastrophes, such as loss by hailstorms. 
Its principle could no doubt be applied to far-reaching 
catastrophes, like a general failure from drought; hut 
the present rules, which require a minute inquiry into 
the loss in each field, would not he applicable to such a 
calamity. But still, to take a concrete case, it might 
have been asserted, without much risk of error, that 
over large tracts of country in. the North-Western 
Provinces of Oudh the whole kharif crop of 1877 was 
lost. To oxact the rent from the cultivators m such a 
year would have heen hartsh and unwise. But does it 
necessarily follow that to exact the revenue from the 
proprietors was harsh and unwise P Certainly not, so 
far as they were wealthy men and able to pay, either 
out of cash in hand, or out of caBh borrowed at ordinary 
rates of interest: as certainly it was harsh so far as they 
were forced to borrow at exorbitant rates or to mort¬ 
gage. But then there is another side to the question, 
via., tho necessity that Government is under of knowing 
beforehand with some accuracy what its receipts are 
likely to he. Mr. Chapman has told us that in Novem¬ 
ber and December 1877, 185 lakhs of revenue were 
collected in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
and that the Government would have been put to great 
straits if that money had not come in. The prospect of 
recovering it afterwards, with 5 per cent, interest, 
would not have been sufficient; it would shake tho 
credit of Government too deeply if it had to go into the 
market at a short notico to raise a loan of two millions. 
It seems to me, therefore, that in such cases as these 
Government ought to have the power of declaring that 
the rent must he suspended by the proprietors—that is, 
that Government will not give them the assistance of 
its courts towards collecting rent by distraint or decree ; 
hut that it should not, therefore, he hound to suspend 
the revenue, but should continue to collect it oil tho 
present systom, not putting on any severe pressure, nor 
proceeding to the extreme steps of temporary alienation 
or transfer, but still should collect all that it can. I 
would, therefore, modify section 23 of Act XYIII., 
1873, hy providing that, m cases of general failure from 
drought, tha local Government shall have the power to 
proclaim that the ordinary procedure of the courts in 
the matter of arrears of rent shall ho in abeyance, hut 
that it should not necessarily follow that the same pro¬ 
cedure Bhould he adopted m the matter of arrears of 
land revenue. 

I may add that I am opposed to the principle of 
charging interest on suspended arrears. The amount to 
be thus collected would never amount to an asset large 
enough to be worth considering financially, while the 
calculation of it would be a constant worry and source 
of anuoyance. In Bombay the system was tried for 
many years, and has now been given up, as I under¬ 
stand, on these grounds. 

2S-U-’78. 
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Note on a Memorandum submitted by Mii. Elliott and Mu. Buck to tiie 
Eamine Commission, suggesting- cehtain altekattons in tub Eevenue 
System of tiie North-Western Provinces, by Mr. II. S. Be id. 


1. Mr. Elliott and Mr Buck propose (1) that once the 
rent of an occupancy tenant lias boon enhanced by a 
Rent Court, the landholder shall ho precluded from 
making any further enhancement throughout the term ol 
settlement. Zita gr., The settlement is made m 1870; the 
landholder, whosejamali,is hoeu enhaneodby some 50 per 
cent, by the Settlement Officer, applies in 1872 to tko Rent 
Court to enhance the rent of his occupancy tenants. It 
may bo that the Rent Court can't enhance up to that 
amount, hut assume it does. For tho remaining 28 years 
the settlement lias to run tho proprietor of tho land will 
not he able to effect any further enhancement. 

2 It is true that, of’tlio members of the Committee 
appointed to discuss and draft a Revcnuo and Rent Coilo 
for those Provinces, tho majority wore m favour of tho 
proposal which has now boon revived But tho views 
of the minority, which wore formed entirely independ¬ 
ently of, wore' shared by Sir William Muir, the great 
Revenue authority of tho day. 

3. I propose to (Uhcubs the grounds on which tho pro¬ 
posals, rejected in 1872, are based, and at tho Hume time 
attempt to show that live proposals should again he 
disallowed. 

4. The relations between landlord and tenant, it is 
affirmed, are not in a satisfactory slato, and are gutting 
more and more strained; and nothing creates a bitterer 
feeling of hostility than a suit for enhancement, fho 
former part of this assertion is quite time. There can 
he no doubt that between zeruuuluvs and tenants, not 
only docs a spirit of hostility often exist, hut tho (mo 
party is ever on the look-out to circumvent the other, 
wo have virtually told tho tenant-at-will that, if he can 
only hold on for 12 years without accepting a termin¬ 
able lease, he will duvelnpo into an occupancy tciiunt. 
We toll tho zemindar that, if ho does not prevent tho 
accrual of occupancy rights by turning out his tcuuut 
before he has held for 12 years, or by compelling hiiu to 
execute a louse for a term of yours, ho will lose port of 
his rights as proprietor in tho laud held by sucli tenant. 
Undoubtedly tins in itself is an nimatist'acfory stale of 
things, but it is the result of our legislation. I was so 
much impressed, with the evils winch must inevitably 
result from the operation of tho law, that 1 iwh oeuteil 
just tho opposite course to that proposed by Messrs 
Elliott and lluclc, mu., that, for tho future, permissive 
occupation should in no way work towards the creation 
of an adverse right: in other words, that tho 12-y oars’ 
occupancy rule should bo struck out of the Act, rights 
which had accrued under Act X of 1859 being of course 
maintained. 

5 I am aware that any sucli proposal as mine would, at 
first sight, ho objected tons being aretiograde slop. But 
there can he no ilnuht, at any rate, that LLm chief cause 
of Iriction between landlords and tenants would he re¬ 
moved, unci in years of distress anil lamina tho former 
would help the latter far more readily than they do 
now. It is notorious, that in bad years a zemindar who 
has tho means will holp tho leuanLs-nt-will, while at 
the sumo time lie will do all he can to ruin tho obnoxious 
occupancy tenant. I believe that no modo more calcu¬ 
lated to make tho hostility between landholders and 
cultivators morn doep-HOuted and rancorous than tho 
proposal to deprive tho formor of tho rights which ho 
has always exercised m regard to tho latter could he 
devised 

6 . Before Act XVIIT of 1873 (the North-Western 
Provinces Rent Act) becamo law, tho landholder could 
enhance the rent of his occupancy tenants year by year. 
(I must note that I am speaking of tho tenants who had 
been vested with the right of occupancy on the strength 
of 12 years’ occupation by Act X. of 1859, and not, of 
tho men who, before tho passing of that Act, were known 
as mountsi asamvis or “hereditary tenants.”). Tko con¬ 
sequence was never-ending litigation. It was thought 
advisible, by tho conservative minority m the Nami Tal 
Commit,tee, as well as by Sir William Mmr, to restrict 
the landlord’s power to enhance to periods of 5 or 7 or 
10 years. Sir William Muir fixed the term to 10 years, 
and that term was, we may assume, after careful de¬ 
liberation in the Legislative Council, eventually deter¬ 


mined on. Tho proposal to allow no enhancement 
during- the period of settlement — a proposal which 
ignored rib toh> tho landholder’s rights—was opposed on 
the ground that it was unfair to I,lie Innclluildei’ to fie. 
privo him at one fell stroke ol' the right to oiiluuico he 
lind IntherLo poHSCsHCil ; that tho tenant received uuffi- 
cicnt protection when the landlord's power of enhance- 
mont was confined within roaRimublo hunts of time; 
end I,lial, tho abuse by the landlord of Ins right to enhance 
was sufficiently provided against by the amendment 
they reoommoiulod. 11 scorned to thorn simply monstrous 
to ignore* fio landlord's just end legitimate rights. 
They contend that the landholders had engaged to pay 
the (.lovommont demand lor land revenue for a long 
term of years, on the understanding l.lmi. during tho 
term of settlement tho advantages resulting from rise 
in prices of agricultural produce, implored eoimiium- 
cations, &n , should he enjoyed by them—advantages 
which would bo transferred bodily to I,lie ioniuil under 
the proposal made by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Buck, who 
appear to ignore the fact that wo have not a tabula nun 
to deal with—that is, that thorn urn ’’vested rights" 
belonging to tho party whose position they assail. 

7. It is certainly desirable in I,lie interests of tho State 
that there should bo less litigation between landlord and 
''Tenant, but it ih Imrdly right that Ibis result should ho 
secured by tlm sniTilico of tliojiisl. anil legitimate rights 
of one of the parties. Besides tlm injustice of sacrificing 
such rights, the impolicy of tlm rnurso proponed must 
he recognized Tlm result of those measures would he 
tlm comploto alienation of the good-will (whatever lnny 
lie still left to us) of tho most itifliumUnl elusa in tho 
country-— tlm landed proprietors, fruni Urn Rajah who is 
chief of hm elan to the powerful proprietary brother¬ 
hoods, members of whom are compelled l,o eullivnto as 
tenants-at-will in other villages, owing tu the existence 
on their estates of a numerous body of eulli\atom whom 
Act X. of 1859 lias elotluni with oecupaucy rights. 

8 I. very much doubt whether it is the case that the 
feeling of tho country is against runts being raised when 
revenue is not raised. Any such fooling cull linrilly 
oxmt in Hie pennantly-scftlcil districts, nor does it exist, 
1 heliem, in any part of these I’roviiiees. Were it so, 
the objection that tho revenue has not linen enhanced 
would not ho raised only in application brought imme¬ 
diately after tho deelniatinn of a revised assessment. 
Tho landlord frequently makes nnhaueenieut of revcnuo 
a ground or excuse I’m* enhancement of rent, irrespective 
of all other considerations; mid the tenant on his port 
ploiids, ivresnccl.ivn of all other enusiderat,ions, that as 
the revenue Inis not been raised, Ids rent should net he 
enhanced But this fact does not prove that Bin feeling 
of the eonntry is against enhancement when there nro 
other mid valid grounds for it. Nor does it appear to 
he eorreet to sny that the landlord is not entitled by the 
theory of our law to got more from the land than double 
the revenue. Our law nowhere enunciates any such 
theory In practice wo take half the assn mod rental as 
revenue, hut under the old rules which were superseded 
by tlm fciahi'iranpur rules, and which might have boon 
revived under our revenue law, wo took two-thirds of 
tho rental. Our theory of and also our praotico in 
assessment is not to fix tho rental at double tho revenue, 
hut to take as revenue a certain portion of tho proper 
rental of the timo the assessment is made—a very dif¬ 
ferent matter. II, is true that the annual value of lin 
estate lias been defined in the Revenue Act to mean 
double tho revenue—an iuterprolutiiui which ih opposed 
to fact, and has been assumed, to he true merely with 
the object of facilitating the estimate of Iho putwari’s 
cess It is notorious that tlm real annual valuo of an 
estate is almost always more or less than double tho 
revenue. It is a mi stake to build a theory on a mam- 
festly incorrect assumption. The landlord for his tand 
is entitled to got all lie can get fairly. The theory « 
utterly ignored in tho rules proscribed for tho guidance 
ol our Rent 0 our La in tho disposal of applications 
enlianeemoiit. 

9. Tlioso rules, which wore drafted for tho most park 
I behove, by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Reel c. ntra elaborate. 
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They throw very great difficulties in the zemindar's 
■way where he applies under the rent law to enhance his 
tenants’ rental. Blit it does seem cruel to make the 
difficulties m the way of enforcing a right, which 
difficulties we ourselves have created, a reason for 
obliterating that right The remedy for the evil would 
he a simplification of the rules. 

10. If it be a fact that the elaborateness of the enquiry 
(which all tells against the landlord) has resulted m a 
gradual increase of arrears, have more courts, or a 
simpler procedure—less objectionable remedies than 
diminishing the number of cases which can be brought 
("that end,” Messrs Elliott and Buck observe, “ will 
be achieved by the alteration we proposed ”) by de¬ 
priving the landlord of his legitimate rights. It has 
not been proved that the zemindar has not that right. 

11. Mr Elliott and Mr. Buck would allow enhance¬ 
ment where— 

(1) dry land had become irrigable under the appli¬ 

cation of water from any source other than 
that of a masonry well built by the culti¬ 
vator at his own expense ; 

(2) the tenant has added to the area of luaoccupancy 

by breaking up wasto land, or by taking over 
land formerly cultivated by another person. 

12 I would not allow enhancement in the fiisfc case, 
in which, indeed, it can be enforced only by a violation 
of both the old and new principle, recognized by Rent 
law, that enhancement of a right of occupancy tenant's 
rent shall be allowed only where the value of the pro¬ 
duce or the productive power of the land has been 
increased otherwise than by the agency or at the expense 
of the tenant It cannot he supposed that the tenant 
gets the water for nothing. He certainly has to pay a 
fair price for it if he gets it from a Government canal. 
There is this difference between tbe old and new Rear 
law; under the former (Act X of 1859) tbe rent of a 
tenant could not be enhanced if the value of the pro¬ 
duce had increased at his expense; under the latter 
(Act XVIII of 1873) it can lie raised after 10 years. On 
this point I would recommend that the new law be 
brought into conformifcjr wilh the old. 

13- In regard to the other two grounds on which Mr. 
Elliott and Mr. Buck would allow of enhancement, I 
would observe that the landlord would not in either 
case apply for enhancement of rent, but for the delivery 
of a lcabuliyat (counterpart of a lease). The rent of 
laud on which no rent has been paid or is payable by an 
agreement between the parties cannot bo enhanced, and 
one cultivator cannot take over land fiom another on 
the terms agreed to between the landlord and the 
original tenant, the occupancy right not being trans¬ 
ferable. 

14 Mr. Elliott and Mr, Buck would allow a tenant 
to sue for abatement where irrigable land has become 
dry. But would they allow a corresponding reduction 
in the revenue whore the revenue had been collected on 
such land at irrigated rates ? If they would, I wouldnol 
object to tho rule, if it is required. I doubt whether it 
is, for by section 15 of the Rent Act an occupancy tenant 
may apply for abatement of his rent if the value of the 
produce of tho land he holds has boon decreased by any 
cause beyond his power. 

15. I do not object to the declaration by the law of the 
principle that an occupancy tenant is entitled to sink a 
masonry well in his holding without any alteration being 
thereby effected in tbe tenant’s or m the landlord’s 
right over the land, except, of course, whore there was 
an express agreement to the contrary. I doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether such a declaration is necessary The law 
regards the construction of “improvements” (tanks, 
wells, drainage works, &c.) as permissible to a tenant; 
otherwiso tbe award of compensation to tbe tenant 
would not be provided for, or tho ejectment of a tenant, 
without payment of compensation forbidden, for com¬ 
pensation would not be awarded for a work constructed 
m violation of the oxistiug law or custom. 

10. Mr. Elliott and Mr. Buck would permit all tenants- 
at-will to acquire right of occupancy. They admit that 
it would be “ an act of confiscation” for which the land¬ 
lord must be compensated by tbe tenant, and then pro¬ 
pose almost impossible conditions—conditions absolutely 
impossible if the zemindars are the tyrannical, rack- 
renting, grasping landlords they arc assumed to be. 
Where the tenant-at-will is m a position to purchase the 
right of occupancy cither by payment of a lump sum, or 
by tile payment for a term of years (10 years is the term 
proposed) of an enhanced rant, he must have been 
treated with a certain amount of leniency and consider¬ 
ation, or the rent he is paying be moderate enough to 

. J- ~J?- ^ --L 


17. The principal arguments on which the conversion 
of tenants-afc-will into occupancy tenants are that the 
former are kept in a situation of absolute dependence on 
the landlord , they have no inducement to improve the 
land, which becomes gradually less productive, and they 
are the first prey of famine ; having no property of then- 
own, and no interest m the land besides their own year’s 
tenancy, they can get no credit m a bad year, and the 
failuro of a single crop makes paupers of them But is 
it not the ease that the landholder, whenever he has the 
means, (and the landholder whose tenants arc mostly 
tenants-at-will, ia cceteris paribus, better off than one 
who has right-of-occupancy tenants or tenants at fixed 
rates, and the object of the proposals before us arc to 
make all tenants tenants at fixed rates for the term of 
the settlement) assists his tenants-at-will and keeps them 
on his estate ? On the other hand, he does what he can 
to get rid of occupancy tenants; a class which, as a 
rule, tho landlord utterly abhors, I would point out 
that the right of occupancy is not transferable, and 
therefore it affords no security for the repayment of a 
debt. 

18. It is allowed that it would be an act of confisca¬ 
tion to convert tonants-at-will into tenants with right 
of occupancy. But would it not be equally an act of 
confiscation, though within more circumscribed bunts, 
to deprive the landholders of all the advantages arising 
from rise in prices of agricultural produce, improved 
communications, <fcc., which they have hitherto enjoyed, 
and to confer all such advantages on tenants whose 
occupation of the land is of comparatively recent date 
(1 am alluding to tho creations of Act X of 1850), and 
whose claim to continued occupation of the land had 
no existence before the passing of that Act. I do not 
deny that there are certain classes of tenants who have 
a strong elaim to be protected, vis., the old (the real) 
*• hereditary ” tenants whose rents were often exempted 
from enhancement during the term of last settlement 
by an express provision m the village administration 
paper (wctjib-ul-ars), the descendants of old proprietors 
who are now holding ns tenants the land their ancestors 
formerly cultivated as their sir land, and of the culti¬ 
vators who originally reclaimed the land. But I am 
doubtful how far such protection could bo afforded 
without infringing on rights which wc have hitherto 
recognized. Perhaps, in place of exempting the true 
maurusi nsiimiB from enhancement during the whole 
term of settlement, it might be more expedient to allow 
them, in addition to tho protection from enhancement 
for a term of ten years afforded by tho existing rent 
law, the deduction of (say) 25 per cent from the 
amount to which the rent would be enhanced in tho 
case of simple occupancy tenants In other words, I 
would extend to them protection similar to that afforded 
by Act XVIII ol' 1873 to the ex-propriotary tenants of 
that Act. 

19 The system under which enhancements are now 
applied for and earned out should bo reformed. Land¬ 
holders arc allowed to give in applications in any' year 
they please, provided that the application is preferred 
by tbe 31st December. They may apply this year to 
cnhanco the rents of A, B, 0, D, and E, occupancy 
tenants in the village of Rainpur. Next year they may 
apply to enhance the rents of E, G, H, also occupancy 
tenants, m the same village. Though enhancements 
can be made in individual cases only once m ten years, 
they are always going on. 

20. It is easy enough to he wise after the event, and 
wo must regret that, after the declaration of the revised 
assessments, landholders were not warned to bring 
enhancement applications within a year or six months, 
no such application being allowed for the 10 years next 
iollowing The suits could have been decided with ease 
and despatch by the settlement officer and his assistants 
on tho rent rates which formed the basis of tho assess¬ 
ment. It is true that there would be a fearful rush to 
the Rent Courts on the expiry of the prescribed term. 
There are difficulties in the way of simultaneous en¬ 
hancements over large areas, but they might be 
overcome by means of more Rent Courts and a simpler 
procedure. 1 

21 I must admit w-ith Mr. Elliott that Mr. Buck’s 
note on collection of laud revenue does not leave on 
my mind a definite impression as to what be would wish 
to have done m the different circuro stances that may 
arise (vis., of “ slight variations in the outturn” or of 

i On farther consideration of thiB subject I have recorded on 
my second unto some additional remarks on it, and have arrived 
at the conclusion that the plan I have recommended in tins 
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” violent oscillations,” otherwise “ catastrophic failures 
of crops ”). I understand Mr. Buck to recommend that 
Government should assume the place at _ present 
occupied by the money-lender, and by granting sus¬ 
pensions charged with a moderate interest, when crops 
fail more or less, obviate the necessity of the cultivator 
applying for assistance to the grasping native money¬ 
lender. I cloubt the feasibility of Mr. Book’s proposal, 
life frankly admits the difficulties in the way ; among 
them the absence of that close acquaintance with 
agricultural circumstances on the part of flic officers 
who collect our land-revenue which is necessary to 
working the system. 

22. Undoubtedly the Government have a belter 
guarantee for the payment of tho suspended royounu 
plus interest than the money-lander has. But il il is 
true that the tenant is responsible together witti tho 
laudlord to the Government, and the Government insist 
on tho suspension of the rent (for which tho cultivator 
is responsible to tho landlord), can Government insist 
on tho payment of tho suspended revenue if the sus¬ 
pended rent ia not paid ? 

23 Until Mr. Buck’s proposal is sot forth mnro 
clearly, it will bo difficult to criticism it in detail Jlnt 
1 must record my recognition of the justuio of his 
principle, " tho chief feature in the reform proposed.” 
that it is right that Government and tho landlord should 
accept some portion of the responsibility occasioned by 
oscillation of produce. I would join, howovor, with 
Mr. Elliott in opposing the proposal to charge interest 
on suspended arrears, blit I cannot accept his'ii)ipivu,r- 
ment on Mr. Buck’s system, Mr. Elliott holds that it 


would ho both harsh and miwiso in a season in w-hich 
tho whole crop fails, to oxnel, the rent of the cultivators 
and tliiifc Government slmnlil have tlm power of declaring 

that tiro rent should ire suspended by tho proprietors" 
that is, that Government should deny to flui proprietors 
tho assistance of its courts towards collecting root by 
distraint or duoroo: but that, notwithstanding, the 
Government should not bo bound to suspend thorovenuo 
lmt should continue to colloc.t if on tho present system! 
not putting on any severe pressure, nor proceeding to 
the oxtremo steps of temporary ulimiatiim or transfer, 
but still should collect all that il, ran. 

25, I cannot conceivo a more unjust course. The 
poison, howovor, carries with it its own antidote, and 
tho threatened proprietor, should the proposal become 
law, may smile at I,lie threat- His lauded property at 
any rate would lie safe. Thu only process by which tho 
Government could procord, under Mr. Elliott's system, 
for tho realization of iutouth of revonvo m years of 
drought would lie by the Horvico on him of a (Jaskk 
(a wt if Uni notice to pay), or by tho mile of lus Movable 
property, ^jwby the doUml'um of his person m custody 
for a term nob exceeding 15 days. Vet it would be 
rather hnr?l on the proprietor to lose his movable pro¬ 
perty or to have Ilia person detained in custody, say for 
a week only, because 1,1m Government prevent his col¬ 
lecting from Ins tenants the routs I) om which ho pays 
hherovenuo; tho theory mi which our revenue system is 
based being that revenue is that portion of tho rent 
rmliml by tho proprietor which the Nlatn in entitled to 
claim 

EH 2-78. II. S. lima. 


Second Note on a Memorandum sub wilted by Mil Edutott and Mu. Erroic to tije 
Famine Commission, suggesting certain alterations in tub "Revenue System 
IN TEE NoETD.-'WeSTEUN PROVINCES. BY Mil. 11. S. Itlil I). 


1 My first note (of the lfltti instant) was written 
before tho memurmidnm was discussed between the 
president and members of the Famine Oointrnssiou and 
the North-Western Provinces Board id, Allahabad 1 
wish to add a few remarks on certain points raised in 
the course of that discussion. 

2. Mi - Buck argued that no great loss would ho 
occasioned to tho landholder by withdrawing from him 
the power of enhancing his rents more than onro during 
the currency of tho settlement, us tho enhancements 
would as a rule be small. This argument appears tome 
to cut both ways. If Mr. Buck’s supposition regarding 
the small extent of tliu enhancement is correct, tho 
tenant is no great iosor by the present system. 

3. It was objected that the settlement ollicor’s soil 
rout-rates wore average rates, and could not in many 
instances lie applied in individual cases without injustice 
to either the landlord or the tenant. It is true that tho 
settlement officer’s soil rent-rates are standard (or guide) 
rates only, and that they may ho either high nr I,no low 
in particular instances. But this fact furnishes no 
reasonable argument against the assessment of rent 
enhancement cases by tho settlement officer. No other 
officer could toll so well how far he Rliould in each 
individual ease go on, or above, or below his standard 
rate. It would be open to the landlord to show that tho 
land with which tho officer had to deal was of better 
quality than the average of tho soil of that description, 
while the tenant would bo equally at liberty to show 
that it was below the average quality, and that, con¬ 
sequently, the rent should he assessed at a rate above or 
below the standard soil rent-rate. How far it would be 
advisable to allow Bent Courts to auhiuico rents on 
settlement officers’ soil-raLes is a different question 
entirely. After the settlement has run for a iimo, tho 
standard of rent-rates may have arisen; and, moreover, 
tho Bent Court would not ho able to form as roliable a 
judgmont regarding the quality of the soil as tho officor 
who made the settlement 

4'. But the adoption of the proposal to restrict the 
landlord’s power to enhanco to stated periods occurring 
at considerable intervals, might innractice prove most 
injurious to the class it is intended to protect. When 
you tell the landlord that if he does not apply to 
enhance rent withm six or twelve months after the 
declaration of the revised assessment he will not be 
allowed to do so for ten years, you fairly compol him to 
enhance the rent on tenants he would otherwise loavo 
alone, at any rate for a time. The injury to the tenant 
would not be so great if tho settlement officer based his 


uHSi'Hsmoiit of the land rovomm on Mu - vimt-rules pre¬ 
vailing m Ihi' particular ('.state, mid miliimci'd rents on 
tiio.su mica. SeUlunumli officer's rimli-rnhw, which must' 
bo approved by (.ho Board of llevemie hul'oro they arc 
applied ['<»' assessment purposes, urn not n\onnxivo; hat 
though they are rates up to which the landlord cun 
oulimico without vaok-rouliug, tlicy m - u, us u rule, ;» 
good deal highec than the rules ill which I,ho existing 
routs arc paid in particular villages. If It were net so, . 
wn should mil. so nflnn find tim assumed rental miwhirb 
tho revenue is based greater than Ihc actual rental', 
that is, the declared rental corrected fur sir and rent- 
free land. Jf.it. </r , Ihu occupancy-tenants in n pnrliculav 
oxtatn are paying a runlul of Its. 40(1 at (ho rate of Bs 4 
per aero for good leam laud, I,lm average purgiuin rate 
i'or soil of tlio sumo kind and quid iL y being Us. 0 per 
aero. On this latter rate the aotllcmuuli ollicoi' calculates 
tlio rental, which eomos thus to Its. (idb, of which lie 
takes a moiety as tho Govcriununt share. If you toll 
Lho landlord that, if lie does not eiiliaue.o his loiumt'a 
rents wilhin six or twelve mouths after tlio revised 
assessment is declared, ho cannot do no for another ten 
years, you virtually suggest to him to raise his rental at 
once by 50 per cent. Of course tlio siuno will ho the 
result wiiotuov the rent is enhanced by a Settlement or 
by a Bunt Court. This T bcihovo to bo the most for¬ 
midable objection tu compulsory simultaneous enhance¬ 
ment (so to call it). 

fi. Again there are great and serious difficulties in tho 
way of simultaneous onkancomont over largo tracts 
The Eont Courts would ho fairly Hooded with applioa- i 
lions from the landholders; we onrnelvos should he 
driving into court under tho rule that no routs could he 
onhancod m that tract for another ton yoars. The ag¬ 
gravation and soronoss caused by enhancement proceed¬ 
ings would bo, so to apeak, concentrated and intensified, 
and tlio result would be far more calamitous than any 
which can follow from, the “ dropping lire ” of enhance¬ 
ment casos under tho present system. Thoso considera¬ 
tions compel mo to modify very materially tho views 
expressed in para 21 of my first nofco. I would recommend 
no measure which would h.avo tho effect of driving land¬ 
holders to enhance; but I would have a simpler pro¬ 
cedure, and whilo selecting tho vei-y best of oar junior 
officers for our Bent Courts, ho content with their 
arriving in cases, in which tho parties cannot ngroo, at 
a fairly equitable decision, without insisting*on mathe¬ 
matical precision. Of course the number t<£ the Bent 
Courts must be increased if the prosent imff r )ber cannot 
keep down tho work. ' ' 
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6. In my former Note I objected to the proposed charge 
of interest on suspended arrears of rent and of revenue. I 
prefer the provisions ofsection23of the Rent Act, under 
■which interest is not charged. Rent is suspended (and 
remission of revenue is a necessary consequence of 
suspension of rent) where there is a failure of the assets 
from which the rent is paid. Three parties share the 
produce of the land, as Mr. Buck rightly insists, viz , 
(1) the Government, (2) the landlord, and (3) the tenant. 
The produce in a year of drought, say, is ml. There is 
nothing for the parties to share. Hitherto the loss has 
fallen on the third, and to some extent on the second 
party also, while the first has insisted on getting its 
share of the produce the land ought to have yielded, on 
the principle that it has settled with the second paTty 
for a term of years, and that bad years must ha taken 
with good. It is now proposed not that the Govern¬ 
ment should forego, but only suspend payment of the 
share by party Ho 2, who again eventually' realizes his 
share of the produce in the form of rent, out of which 
he has to pay the Government, share, from party Ho. 3. 
In the long run neither Government rwp,tho land¬ 
lord lose anything, for they eventually get the rent, or 
the revenue with interest. The only loaer ls'che tenant, 
who has to pay' from the assets of a future period for 
the year in which the produce failed, not only his rent 
for that year, hut interest on that rent as well. Surely 
both the landlord and the Government should forego 
the interest, as is done m cases under section 23, Act 
XYIII. of 1873. I do not contend that interest should 
he taken in no cases whatever. There may be cases in 
which interest may fairly be demanded, hut they will 
he the exception and not the rule. As a rule interest 
should not ho demanded even at the risk of impairing 
the symmetry of the idea that Government is to he the 
tenant’s hanker. I am afraid that if suspensions arP 
made more general than they arc now, the necessity of 
granting timely remissions may be lost sight of. Sus¬ 
pension of rent or of revenue is no kindness in the case 
of impoverished tenants and landlords in a country 
which, like Bundellchand, is not protected by irriga¬ 
tion. In such cases remissions must he made. 

7. The suspension theory is based partly on what I 
hold to he a very mistaken idea, viz., that our assess¬ 
ments of revenue are fixed at one-half of “the average 
net assets.” As a rule, the revenue has been assessed 
at half of a full rental,—a rental that can he realized by 
landolders only in good years, and practically it must 
be so. It is simply impossible for the Settlement Officer 
to predicate what, the average net assets would be during 
the coming term of 30 years. He must assess ou the 
present rental. To quote the rules prescribed by 
Government for the guidance of the Settlement 
Officers,—“The revenue assessed on each mnhul 
“ (estate) shall ordinarily be 50 per cent of the 
“ estimated assets of the malu'il. * * The estimated 
" assets are the assets which the Settlement Officer 


" estimates that the mahal will or can produce after 
" the corrected rental has been raised by enhancement 
“ sinfa to its full amount , including also all othor 
“ receipts which are or can be derived from the natural 
“ products of the mahal, or from cesses sanctioned by 
“ Government under section 66, not being non- 
“ agricultural cesses of an exceptional kind, such as 

dues on traders at a fair or pilgrims to a sacred 
“ place.” In a good year succeeding a bad one it is all 
the tenant can do to pay the rent of the good year. 
The suspended demand hangs like a millstone on the 
person for whose benefit the suspension is made. It is, 
however, often the case that an indifferent kharif is 
followed by a larger rabi outturn than usual. In such 
a case suspension of rent and revenue may afford 
adequate relief. 

8 Even if our assessments were calculated on 
average net assets, it would be impossible to carry out 
strictly into practice the theory that good and bad 
years are to he taken together until the landholders 
have learnt habits of limit and economy The surplus 
profits of a good year as a fact are not put by to provide 
moans for paying the revenue of a bad year. In 
districts like Banda, and Hamirpur, and Jhanai, which 
are not unprotected from drought liy irrigation, and 
the zamindars are notoriously unthrifty, it would not 
ho possible to exact the payment of the whole revenue 
of years in which there was a deficient ram-fall, even 
were gTace allowed, without ruining the zamindars. 
The Government must be prepared to remit as well as 
to suspend rent. 

9. In the 18th paragraph of my first Note I have 
stated that my remarks, regarding the withdrawal of 
the landholder’s right to enhance the rents of his 
occupancy-tenants, refer to those tenants who have 
been vested with right, of occupancy under Acts X. of 
18f?d and XVIII. of 1873. My views on this subject 
were recorded in a Hole of the 9th Inly, 1872, 1 to he 
found in the proceedings of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
North-Western Provinces for July, 1873, pages 14 
ct segg In that Note I recorded iny reasons for ad¬ 
vocating the fixation at settlement of the rent of certain 
classes of privileged tenants for the whole term of 
settlement, and for excluding from this privilege 
tenants on whom the right of occupancy was conferred 
undor the “ twelve years’ rule ” of Act X. of 1859 A 
copy of the Note will be laid before the Commission. I 
will here only point out that the present law treats all 
occupancy-tenants, other than tenants at fixed rates, 
alike in regard to liability to enhancement; and the 
rents of privileged tenants, who before the passing of 
Act X. of 1859 were protected from enhancement by 
the custom of the country, and in many instances by 
an express stipulation in the village administration 
paper, are liable to enhancement equally with those 
who had no right before Act X. of 1859 became law. 

30fh December, 1878 H, S. Bum. 


Note on Mr. 0. A. Elliott’s Proposals for Revision of the Rent and Revenue Acts 
of the North-Western Provinces, bt Mr, 0. P. Carmichael. 


Mr. Elliott's proposals arc three in number, and I 
will take them up in the order in which he states them. 

The first proposal is that “ Any enhancement decreed 
“ by a Eent Court on the rent paid by an occupaney- 
‘‘ tenant shall run till the close of the period of setble- 
“ ment, and shall not he liable to disturbance within 
“ that period, except on two grounds,” which he 
specifies. 

Before discussing this proposal, it may he well first, 
to ask ourselves the question—“ What is the occupancy- 
tenant of the present day? ” The answer is, he is a 
creation Of our own. To prove this I have only to 
refer to Sir William Muir’s Minute of the 29th May, 
1863, 1 which I have had printed m exlenso and filed 
with these papers. Sir William Muir shows (para¬ 
graphs 10 to 28) what the hereditary tenant, of former 
days was, and then (paras. 29 to 41) how the occu¬ 
pancy-tenant of our times was created by onr legislation 
under Act X. of 1859. Ho admits (para. 9 of his 
Minute) that he is m a degree responsible for the legis¬ 
lation which brought about this new creation, hut he 
considers that it was a mistake ; that lie did not rightly 
foresee at the time what the consequences of such 
legislation would he; and in paragraph 42 to close of 


his Minute he details the remedial measures which he 
would apply to correct the mistako which he considered 
had been committed, viz , he would make succession tho 
test, and not, as we have done, allow a permissive right 
of occupancy to merge into a proscriptive title He 
would, with Mr. Lushmgton, one of the ablest Judges 
of onr former Sadi' Court (whose opinion ho quotes in 
para. 33 of his Note 2 ), allow the landholder tlie 
power to create hereditary tenures ; but he is decidedly 
against tho growth of a prescriptive title from 12 years, 
occupancy, as being opposed to tho custom of the 
country, and as such therefore opposed to the true 
principles of legislation on matters connected with tho 
soil—which legislation should, ho argues, he based, not 
on economical theories, which are dangerous things, 
hut on the habits and axioms of the people, on the ex- 
isting status of rights, and on the popular feeling and 
conviction of their growth. I can add. nothing to what 
Sir ’William has here written on this suhj'ect, and on 
tho difference betweon tho hereditary tenant of former 
days and the occupancy-tenant of our own tunes, unless 
it be to state that the word “rnanrsi,” which is now 


1 Enclosure A pages 9-13. 


1 Enclosure B. oaues 1-ft 
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applied indifferently m many places to both classes of 
men but which was applied formerly only to the strictly 
UreiUtm-y man, means “hereditary,” and shows, there¬ 
fore most unmistakeably what the Native feeling was 
on the subject. Indeed, until Act X. of 1859 was 
passed, no one ever heard of a tenant “ hh-hakk mnfca- 
biznt ” as the new occupancy man in called. All tins 
supports Sir William’s contention that succession by 
inheritance, and not permissive occupany growing into 
a prescriptive title, should be tbe real tost for tho re¬ 
cognition of such a tenure. Tho hereditary tenant of 
former days was indeed a man whom the landlord never 
refused to recognize He was sometimes tho des¬ 
cendant of some off-shoot from tho proprietary body, 
whom, by reason of this clanship, they allowed to cul¬ 
tivate at favourable rates; oftener he was tho de¬ 
scendant of some old stock, who had assisted the loro- 
fathers of the zamindars m locating the village and ill 
bringing the lauds under cultivation, and as such a man 
whom they delighted to honour. On tho revision of a 
record of rights, the whole proprietary body readily 
allowed men of this class to bo recorded as holding at 
favourable rates for tho currency of tho settlement 
An ri such men nro still, in a maimin' protected by our 
present Rent Act, section 20 of which enacts that 
tC whenever it is found by load custom or pnicti.ee that 
“ any class of persons, by reason of having been for- 
“ merly proprietors of the soil or otherwise, hold at 
“ favourable rates of rent, the rate shall lie determined 
“ in accordance with such practice.” 


But tho “■modern mannish” by which title Hir 
William Muir aptly describes the occupancy tenivn I, of 
onr own times, bus really no right to any consideration 
at the hands of his landlord, lie is to all intents and 
purposes a parvenu—an upstart—a creation of our own, 
brought into existence by tho nogligouco of' tho zanyji- 
dars in allowing in thoir ignoranco a ponnisHivo right 
of oecupancy to emerge into a prescriptive title. If wo 
wore to refer to tho old Records of Rights under 
Regulation IX. of 183.1, and compare tho numhor of 
tenants there recorded as maurusi or hereditary, with 
tho number of tenants recorded under tho hiuiio title 
in the records of our last settlements, we should, 1 
think, bo appallod at tho injustice wo hud dimu the 
landholders in planting this body of middlemen, who 
have no right or proprietary title in tlm soil whatever, 
to intercept what arc really tho znmindnr’s profits from 
tho estato. It is tho fashionable cry nmv-u-duys that 
the zamindars are not an improving lot of men; 1ml I 
should like to sec tlio English landlord who would 
attempt to improve his estate whan two-thirds ol'his 
tenantry were man of this class, who could set his 
authority at nought, who intercept liis profits, and wlio 
cannot be evicted from thoir holdings ho long ns they 
pay a rent which is adjusted by a standard amongst 
themselves P Eor, in our extreme tenderness for thesu 
men, and regardless of the uufortuuaLo zamindars, wo 
have enacted that “ tho rates of rent paid by oeonpimcy- 
“ tenants shall be tho rates paid by tenants of tho 
“ Baine class for land of similar quality with similar 
“ advantages!” We have therefore handed thorn 
together against thoir landlord—we have given them 
the power to foil him. at every turn—-and then wo turn 
round on the landlord and say “you arc not an im¬ 
proving man ! ” And, then, to culminate as it wore 
ouracts of injustice towards him, and to remove him, as 
it were, from off tho very face of the earth, it is pro¬ 
posed to give those said oecupancy men, whose renLs 
can even now only bo raised onco iu a docado up to 
their own standard, a fixity of tenure for tho cummey 
of the settlement, making them therefore co-equal 
with tho zamindars as regards privileges, hut without 
any of tho responsibilities which attach to the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil. If wo could, without injustice to 
tho present proprietors of tho soil, convert by any 
process this vast number of occupancy-tenants into 
small landed proprietors, then indeed they would bo a 
tower of strength towards our Government. But as 
this is impossible, the proposed scheme, as curtailing 
still more the rights of existing proprietors, in no way 
commends itself to me. Indeed, tho more I think over 
it the more am I against it. It would, I consider, be 
little short of an act of insanity, and we should reap 
the fruits of our folly in tho oompletc alienation from ns 
of our landed proprietors Of course all schomcs are 
moregr less practicable, but I trust that I have shown 
sufficiently both the injustice and tho impolicy of the 
one here proposed. 


There remain, however, for consideration two other 
questions arising out of thiB first proposal of Mr. Elliott. 
The first is. “ Han -Kin a 


“ of rent of these tenants once in a decade in any tom- 
“ be simplified ? ” ' 

The second, “Will it be better to adopt tho two ox. 
“ ceptional cases given by Mr. Elliott for those now in 
“ force or not?” 

As regards tho first question Mr. Elliott, it will ho 
seen, affirms that tho present prouoduro cannot bo aim. 
plified. But I think that it oan, and in the manner 
laid down in para. 10 to 17 of Sir William Muir’g 
second Nolo of tho 11th August 18011, which will also 
be found amongst the printed papers attached. 1 And I 
cannot understand why tho l'ramors of our present law 
when they ruled that tho rates of rout of an ox-pro. 
prictary tenant, whoso status, rights, and privileges 
they declare in the sumo breath (section 7 of tho Act)°lo 
bo exactly tho savin ns those of an ocm/min •// man should 
always, when first Jixcd, or when mlim/tie/illi/ enhanced 
on, bo in tho'ratio of 25 por coat, below tho rate of 
tenauts-afc-will, i <• , tlio rack-rent of llic day, did not 
rule also that tlio occupancy-tenants' rates should he 
adjusted in tho Hamo manner, or if they thought, tint 
25 por eojjimvaH conceding too umcli to this oIusb, 
allowed them a deduction of 20 per cent only ? Whttt. 
over poroeiTtugo bo allowed oil the Hi'oro of any rights, 
real or assumed, I think that no one will presume to 
question tho maximum Unit tho rack-rent of tho duyis 
tho ono perfect standard by which all oilier routs should 
ho adjusted. 

Tho question then arises out of tills admission “ should 
“ such adjustment take piano at certain stated ilocmles 
“ for flic whole body of tumults, or at tho Will of tho 
“ zemindar, as ouch toiuuit’s dorado falls in, us in the 
“ eusonow? ” 1 am ui favourol'the inaiiitoiianco of our 
presold, plan for the following reasons :— 

(1.) Lf Inis worked well. There have been but 14,000 
©dnuicomont cases in all for tlio lust live years, auunibur 
by no moons lingo, if regard lie had to tho numhor of 
our district coniTs, anil still losii if regard lie had to the 
immense number of occupancy fuiuiiifs. 

(2.) 11 is far holler to lei, rents adjust themselves Wins 
gradually than to have a sudden rise at a stilted tirao, a 
rise which would he loll, much inure by the tenant, while 
it would ho hard on the landlord, where tho tenant's 
tenth year foil mbefore tlio time fixed by (luvorumunt, 
that ho should not profit by it. 

(3.) Wo should require extra courts mid nlfioei’s for 
tlio immense nmount of litigation which would ho 
thrown on us atone stated time, if such were lixod; 
and there might, and probably would lie delay in. tho 
decision of many casus, which' delay would lie unjust 
to tho landlord. 

in effect, moreover, if the 'matter bn oimnidored 
carefully, a zamindar can seldom, under tho present 
law, have more than two shots for eiiliinicomeiii at his 
occnpanc.y-tcnant during llioxvholo curroiioy of a settle- 
ment. I would not, tlioi'cl'oro, disturb the existing state 
of things hero ; lm|, I would simplify the procedure in 
tho manner 1 linvo above advocated, and which must, I 
Cool sure, commend itself to everyone. 

Now, as regards the second point, 1,1m two changes 
which Mr. Elliott would substitute as reasons foriutor* 
mediate enhancements. The first of those I. will not 
touch on, as my colleague has written on it at groat 
length, and the second it is lundly necessary to refill’to, 
us the law would, of course, give vciIi'chh at any lime to 
a landlord whon a tenant broke uji waste In,ml, or culti¬ 
vated anoBioi-man's fields without his (tlio landlord's) 

pormis.iion. Our prcHcnt Rent Act m certainly silont oil 
those points, lint probably liiicauso ilwns thought supor- 
Arums to notice them. .It docs, however, give to my 
mind two oxeollonl eases in winch (’iiliaucoiuont or 
abatement can be made at an infermediafo period. Tho 
first of those ih, that whore laud has boon gained to a 
tenant’s original holding by alluvion or accretion from 
a stream, tlio landlord can demand rent oil tho siunc. 
It is hut right that ho should have this power, as if the 
assessable area of his villago is increased beyond a fixed 
percentage by this cause, tlio Government ‘demands an 
increased revenue from him. Per contra, tlio tenant 
can claim abatement for land lost by dilnvion. The 
second case is “whore tho productive powers of land 
have increased otherwise than liy the agency or at the 
expense of the tenant, the landlord can claim enhance, 
mmit; and similarly, por contra, whore such productive 
poxvors havo decreased from church beyond tho tenant's 
control, the latter can claim abatement. I can see 
nothing unfair in oilhor of tlicso two provisions. They 
are fair both for landlord and tenant. Although tho 
Government has yuoad the landholder, in tho last caso 
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waived for the currency of the settlement, its right to 
any enhanced revenue for increased productiveness, it 
at the same time makes the zamindar no allowance for 
the reverse, should such occur. On the other hand, the 
provisions of the Rent Act are so framed that the interests 
of landlords and tenants are made identical. They 
share and share alike in adversity or prosperity, m weal 
or in woe. I see therefore nothing to lie gamed, hut 
much to he deprecated in doing away with those two 
provisos, and for substituting m their place the two 
exceptional cases pnt by Mr. Elliott. 

I come now to the consideration of Mr. Elliott's 
second proposal, which is to convert tcnants-at-will 
into occupancy-tenants. This is not the first time 
that this proposal has been broached I would refer to 
what Mr. Lushington, one of our old Sadr Court judges, 
wrote on the subject. His remarks will be found quoted 
in exfenso ill para 33 of Sir William Muir’s Minute of 
the 29th May, 1363, before referred to. He writes that 
he had thought a good deal on the subject, but had 
come to the conclusion that there was no object in the 
measure, as also that it was next to ijnuossiblo to 
declare the process by which it could be earued out. I 
confess that I feel it an honour to have .so Vumnent an 
authority to support me ; for I have always been taught 
that fixity of tenure and rent by valuation, instead of 
by contract, are simple nonsense, and incapable of re¬ 
duction to any form that shall give effect to the ideas. 
Besides which, Mr. Lushmgton, I consider, argues 
rightly when he saya that, so far from increasing the 
number of tenures of this kind, it is better for the 
country that they should fall m, since the rights of sub¬ 
tenants always interfere with the successful and profit¬ 
able management of land by the proprietor. Again, 
what, I ask, is the position of a tenant-at-will P He is 
a man who cultivates one year one piece of land, another 
year another piece, at the will of his landlord. Is this 
man to be allowed, without the full consent of that 
landlord, to purchase the hereditary title m any land 
he chooses to select on terms to be fixed by the legis¬ 
lature P There are such things as vested rights, aud,tu 
the native of this country, that in land is the most 
precious of all. We have m our ignorance often, and in 
our arrogance and solf-conccit not a few times, com¬ 
mitted unwittingly many acts of injustice towards the 
people of this country; but 1 doubt much if the legis¬ 
lature could bo found which would sanction such a 
wholesale act of confiscation as that hero contemplated 
by Mr. Elliott. However, there is no act of injustice 
which has not its remedy, and were 1 a landholder, 1 
would, in anticipation of this coming storm, which was 
to sweep away all my most cherished rights, convorl at 
once into sir, that is, cultivate myself, by lured labour, 
every acre of land which I had hitherto leased out 
annually to tenants-at-will. Mr. Buck, indeed, does not 
mince matters, hut says plainly in the margin of Mr. 
Elliott’s noto, that he would like to see a ryotwari set¬ 
tlement in the Horth-Western Provinces. Wo might, 
with equal justice, ask for the introduction of a zamm- 
dari settlement into the Madras Presidency. I can only 


express my astonishment that two officers so intimately 
acquainted with the system of our land tenures in these 
Provinces should have brought forward a proposal of 
this kind, the very attempt to carry out which would, 

I have no hesitation m affirming, tend to revolutionize 
the country, and to set the whole body of landed pro¬ 
prietors against us, as also to intensify still further 
those feelings of bitterness between landlord and tenants 
which the proposers so much deprecate. 

In connection with the proposal there is another point 
of no little importance which must not be overlooked. 
The rents paid by tenants-at-will are virtually the rack- 
rents of the country ; they are the indicia by which we 
are guided in ascertaining the real lotting prices of 
land, and as a sequence in determining what should lie 
the real assets of an estate, on which assets, so esti¬ 
mated, we base our demand for the Government revenue. 
The area of our inquiry in this direction is already much 
circumscribed by the greatnnmber of privileged tenants 
of various kinds holding at favourable rates of rent, 
much below the proper rack-rent of the day, and yet it 
is proposed to narrow this area still more, if not to do 
away with it altogether, by removing into another class 
the tenants on the rents of whose holdings wo rely for 
oiii' data of assessment. 

It remains but to say a few words on Mr. Elliott’s 
third and last proposal, which ib to collect m bad seasons 
the revenue from the zamindars, hut not to allow them 
to collect rent from tlieir tenants, refusing them, for 
this purpose, the assistance of our courts. I can liaidly 
conceive a greater act ol' injustice. Revenue, as naively 
but truly stated by my colleague, is that portion of the 
rent realized from the tenant which the State is entitled 
to claim, and yet we are to deny the zamindars the 
means by which they are to attain the end? I think, 
however that we might, in exceptionally had years, limit 
t2k demand of the zamindars on then tenants to the 
extent of the revenue, plus ten or fifteen per cent, for 
the expenses of collection More than this I do not 
see that we can do; and even this might press hard on 
the zamindar for the time, but I would allow him to 
collect his arrears of rent hereafter. As regards what 
Mr. Elliott calls slight variations in the outturn, 1 hold 
with him that these are not matters for our interference, 
our settlements being based, as I have always under¬ 
stood, on the assumption that half of the net average 
assets to the zamindar constitutes the revenue. If, how¬ 
ever, as I gather from my colleague’s remarks (and the 
Settlement department is in his hands) this is not the 
case, and the assessments are pitched so high that the 
people can only make good the demand m really good 
years, then, it appears to me that the proper remedy is 
to revise these assessments, and to lower them to a 
scale on which we can rely for good and bad yenrs in- 
differently; in fact, for everything hut a series of 

II catastrophic failures.” 

0. P. Camiichabl, 

Ofl'g. Jr. Member. 

Allahabad: 15-l-’79. 
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X.—AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


t he DECCAN BYOT.—BY MB. H. s. CUNNINGHAM. 


[Tbe documents referred to iu tliis Note are— 

1. Report of the Committee, 1875 - - - - B. 

2. Abstract of Proceedings in tbe Legislative Council 

17th and 18th Jnly 1879 - - - - L. C. 

and Bill then introduced. 

- 3. Letter of Government of India (Legislative De¬ 
partment) to Bombay Government, 2titli Juiy 
1S79. 

4. Letter of Bombay Government to Government 

of India (Agriculture), 6th April 1877. 

5. Minute by His Excellency tbe Governor of Bom¬ 

bay, 29th October 1878. 

G. Evidence given before tbe Commission E.] 

Dispite the weight of ovidenoe in favour* of great 
occasional indebtedness, there is, rt appears to mo, 
considerable ground for belreviug that tiro exceptional 
misery of the Deocarr ryot, as a class, has been unduly 
emphasized, owing to the outbreak, the Commission, 
sensational articles in England, and, as. the Damme 
Commission had an opportunity of observing at Poona, 
the vehement advocacy and agitation of a very active 
Native society which has its hoad-quarters at that place. 
The facts set forth in Sir B. Tomplc’s Minute on Sir 
L. Mallet’s letter seem to prove, beyond the possibility 
of dispute, that the community, as a community, is not 
declining under British rule; that its 1 assessments are 
light; that indebtedness has decreased; and, ti&it 
though its prosperity is not marked or so unchequered 
as in other parts, more favoured as to cliamate, &c., 
yet that, on the whole, “the condition of the Deccan 
poasautry is improving, and goes on prospering and to 
prosper in a rude but substantial way.” 

2. On the other hand, it impossible to doubt that 
there prevails in certain cinssoss poverty of an acuto 
and hopeless kind, so general and so serious as to justify 
State interference, if that, interference can take place 
without disturbing and injuring the prosperous portion 
of the community. The question scorns rather whether 
the remedial action, now about to be adopted in the 
four districts, or some modification of it, ought not to 
be applied more frequently and more promptly, where- 
ever tho Government becomes aware that considerable 
classes of its subjects have sunk into chronic indebted¬ 
ness, and are in urgent need of extrication from then- 
difficulties. 

3. Some of the remedies proposed might, probably, 
be adopted with good results, not only in distressed 
districts, but in every part-of the country alike. 

The Commission might, far instance, enforce, as 
generally applicable, one of tho principles affirmed in 
Mr. Hope’s Bill, viz., that one way in which the agri¬ 
cultural classes may he helped, is by giving them a 
cheaper, simpler, and more suitable class of tribunal 
for petty civil suits than is provided under the existing 
law. Tho general course of things of late years appears 
to have resulted in increasing the burthen on tho 
poorer agricultural classes as regards stamps, litiga¬ 
tion, &c 

4. Considering - that of tho 1,400,000 suits annually 

1 Experiments 6how tlint the revised assessment does not ex¬ 
ceed 12 pur cent., is often only G per cent., and on inferior 
lands ia under 4 per cent., of the value of the gross produce. 

Sir R. T’s Minute, § 54. 

5 Mr. Hope’s speech, p. 26, 

In 1877 there wore, out of million of suits— 



Ha. 

Rs. 

580,000 for 

sums between *20 to 

100 

453,000 „ 

„ 5 to 

20 

179,000 „ 

„ 5 and under. 


175,000 „ 

„ 100 to 

500 

19,000 „ 

„ 500 to 

1,000 

11,000 „ 

„ 500 to 

10,000 

780 „ 

„ 10,000 to 1 lakh 


61 „ 

„ above 1 lakh- 



The great mass of litigation accordingly was for sums under 
£10, the largest portion being for sums under £2, and 179,000 
for sums under IQs. 

The Commission was informed that of the suits filed iu 3 876 
in Bombay, 91 per cent, were for amounts below Its. 500, and 
of suits disposed of in 1876, 8,000 under Ks. 10, 43,800 under 
Its. 10-20, and 96,000 under Rs. 20-100. 

See Witsudeo Joshi’s evidence. 


disposed of by the courts of British India, 1,200,000, or 
85 per cent., are for sums under Bb. 100, and 630,000, 
or 44 per cent., for sums under Bb. 20, a strong pfimd 
facie case appears to be made out for tribunals which 
shall diBpose quickly, easily, and cheaply, and by a 
procedure suitable to the wants of a humble order of 
litigants, of a vast mass of petty litigation. But this 
docs not appear to have been at all the result of the 
changes made during the last generation : those changes, 
if they have not produced, have certainly been accom¬ 
panied, by a large increase in litigation ; while, at the 
same timmfciw proceedings have become more costly 
and prolonged 1 . In 1877, Mr. Hope observes, the 
average delation of ail nnoontested suit in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency war 132 days, and of a contested suit 
272. We were informed aiso that tbe cost of an un¬ 
defended suit, for, say, Bs. 20, is double what it was in 
1827, the charge in the one case being Ka. 2-12-1, and 
the other Bs. 4-13-]. There appears to be Borne ground 
for supposing that litigation received an unfortunate 
impulse m 1860 by tho passing of the Civil Procedure 
Code and tho Limitation Act of 1859 2 . In 18G0 the suits 
numbered 91,245 ; then those Acts came into force ; the 
number of suits rose at once to 312,000, and have Bince 
remained at an average figure, nearly double that of 
mo, «. <j., in 1876, 177,000. 

5. Now, if tho course of these suits bo considered, it 
is obvious that the greater part of tho burthen falls on 
the defendants 3 . In 1876 the undefended suits ranged 
from 60-74 per cent, of tho whole number in the four 
districts, and in 1877 from 57-66 per cent. In those 
cases the stamp, service foe, pleaders’ foes, &c., are all 
included in the decree, and realized in execution. Mr. 
Wasudeo Joshi also informed the Commission tho stamp 
revenue of the whole empire had increased from 45 i 
lakhs, say 455,0001, in 1860 to 284 lakhs, say 2,840,0002., 
in 1877, 1 an increase winch no doubt mainly falls on the 
indebted people, who have to exocnlo mortgages, &e. 

6. Taking the whole Mofussil legislation'' it is believed 
that Government makes iu tho Bombay Presidency an 
annual profit of more than 4* lakhs, 3 tho 


High Court appellate sido and Mofussil 


-err- 1 . r r "~ ' 

Courts having an income ol 

Bs. 

22,34,000 

And costing only - 

ii 

17,74,000 

Balanco - 

D 

4,60,000 1 


This 46,0002. is no doubt contributed to the Treasury 
by the most necessitous class in the conn try, and tends 
to sink them lower than ever. 

7 Another most unfortunate chango in tho law is the 
increase of the stamp duty on awards. By the old law 
(Begnlation 7 of 1827), no stamp duty was levied on an 
award, and no court-fee for filing it. By tho Stamp Act 
of 1879, a stamp iH imposed on awards, equal in tho caso 
of amounts not exceeding lis. 1,000 to the stamp on a 
bond, in other cases to Bs. 5. Thus an award as to 
Bs. 500 has to bear a stamp of Bs, Si ; and whereas under 
the old law a petition to iiJo an award boro a stamp of 
only eight annas, by tlio now Court Dees Bill such on 
application must be mado on a stamp equi valent to half 
the amount of the court-foe payable ou a “ plaint for the 
“ amount,” or, if tho sum exceeds Bh. 500, on a stamp 
of Bs. 20. Tho eonsequeuoo will bo that, whereas an 
arbitration award and its filing in Court used to cost 
eight annas, it will hereafter cost Bs. 10-12-0 for the 
court-fee, and Bs. 2-8-0 for tho stamp, an amount quite 
largo enough to favour a. serious obstacle to arbitration. 
It would be well to add to Mr. Hopo’s Bill a provision 
removing all taxation of proceedings in arbitration; 
thoy are about the last thing out of which the Govern¬ 
ment ought to try to make revenue. 

8. The multiplication of tribunals will also no doubt 

> P.26. 

2 Wasudeo Joslii’s evidence. 

3 Mr. Hope, p. 24. 

4 Estimate for 1878-79, 3,071,0002. 

5 Deccan Report. 

0 Appen. A., p. 292. 

1 These figures are for 1873. 
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be a great concession. Mr. Hope mentions that out of 
4,650 villages in the four districts 1 with which the Bill 
is concerned, only 29 per cent, are within ten miles of 
their courts, 35 per cent, are from 10 to 20 miles, 24 per 
cent, from 20 to 30, and 12 percent, between 30 and 60. 

9. X do not know whether the objection taken by the 
legal member to section 20 of the Bill is meant seriously. 
That section provides that when a decree for less than 
Its 50 has been recovered from an agriculturist, the 
Court—if satisfied that the debtor is unable to pay the 
whole, and that there is no other claim against him— 
may direct payment of such part as he can pay, and 
give him a discharge from the rest. This is objected to 
as unconstitutional, on the ground that it '"disturbs 
“absolute vested interests.” But every new insolvency 
law does this, and for an example one need not look 
further than the last amendment of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, which empowers the Court, under certain 
circumstances, to declare a debtor absolved from two- 
thirds of the decree. This provision will apply to de¬ 
crees obtained in suits commenced before the Act came 
into force, and is obviously a far more seijious “ inter. 
“ feronce with absolute vested interests ’ *r!ian any¬ 
thing m Mr. Hope’s Bill. The point, however, is 
absolutely unsustainable, and is not worth serious 
discussion - The defect of the Bill, as it seems to me, 
is that Chapter IV. as to Insolvency, does not go half 
far enough. 

10 The fact with which Government has, hero and 
elsewhere, to deal is a general insolvency affecting large 
classes of people who are, under one name or another, 
tenants of Government, and in whoso substantial pros¬ 
perity Government has, therefore, a direct interest. 
These tenants, having a sorb of marketable tenant-right 
conferred on them by the settlement have, in many 
instances, used their improved credit with sncli improvi¬ 
dence and negligence that it ib perfectly out of the 
question for them over to be again really solvent; in 
many cases they are the mere slaves of the creditor, who 
does nob at all want to become land-owner, but whoso 
legitimate business is to get all he can out of his 
dclitor. 

13 According to this view Government ought to 
assort its right—wherever it is assured that a material 
fraction of the population is hopelessly indebted—to 
come in, and, with the superior authority of the para¬ 
mount power, to put an end to a state of things whose 
continuauco is an administrative loss, and may become 
a political danger. This it should do by applying to 
the tract in question a special machinery and treating 
it in fact as a morbid portion of the community calling 
for exceptional treatment. The objects in view would 
be to produce as little shook to trade, hardship to 
creditors, and general disturbance ns possible ; to avoid, 
as far as may be, any shock to credit,—such must be occa¬ 
sioned by any sort of jubilee year or general white¬ 
washing of debtors ; and. while rescuing the agricultural 
class from rum, to place it m a position m which it 
will not have the opportunity of again plunging into 
indebtedness. 

18. But in order to accomplish this, special means 
would be necessary; those people would, presumably, 
be the least diligont, skilful, and provident of any, and 
they would require help and watching. The revenue 
must be collected in such a way as to dispouse with the 
agency of the money-lender ■ that is, it must be taken 
at a time and in a manner which will ensure the capa¬ 
city of the person to pay, viz., in proportion to the 
realized crop. While adhering, therefore, to the 


1 Poona, Ahmeilnuggur, Satara, and Sholapur, aggregating 

24,000 square miles and 3l millions population. 

3 When the Austrian Government commuted the feudal rights 
of the great land-owners, it cancelled one third of the valuation 
estimate, and provided only for the remaining two thirds on the 
terms which it considered proper. Bee Report by Mi. Bytton, 
1 5th January 1870. 


Xirmciple of a fixed assessment, I would apportion its 
incidence according to the season and crop. Assuming 
the assessment to be "Rb. 50, and ten yeara to be a suf¬ 
ficiently long period to give a fair average of seasons, 
the object would be so to apportion the payments as 
that in ten years the sum of Rs. 500 would have been 
paid, nothing being exacted when the crops failed, a 
portion only when there was a moderate harvest, and 
as much as possible when there was a bumper crop. 

19. There appears to he no doubt that as a general 
rule the assessments in the Deccan are extremely mo¬ 
derate Sir R. Temple says 1 that the rate is seven annas 
(10jfZ.) to 12 annas (Is. Gil.) on the endurable acre; the 
range is from 4 annas up to Its. 1-4, Rs. 2 and even, 
near cities, Rs. 3 per acre, and that these rates repre¬ 
sent on fair soils not more than -Ujth of the average 
gross produce at present average prices, and much less 
on inferior lands; and one proof of the moderation is that 
ith of the Government holdings are sub-let, the tenant 
getting a living and the landlord liis rent, besides the 
Government revenue: 2 3 and His Excellency considers 
that a further diminution of the assessment would not 
improve the condition of the ryots. 2 The object, there¬ 
fore, should be to get in this moderate revenue with 
exactitude, and for this end L would charge interest on 
all sums paid in arrear of the time at which they were 
due, and give interest on all sums paid in advance 
of the time at which they are due. Supposing, there¬ 
fore, 11s. 50 per annum to be the normal rate (or, 
say rather, as the instalment should be carefully ad¬ 
justed to the crop, Rs 25 per crop), supposing there to 
come a bumper crop. Government would declare two or 
more instalments to be leviable, and that if the ryot 
thereby became in advance of his annual rate, he would 
receive interest at 6 per cent, on the amount liy which 
he was in advance. Supposing, on the other hand, that 
ttwre was a failure, a corresponding claim for interest 
would be made in respect of all sums by which the ryot 
was ui arrear of his annual payments. 

20 The advantages of this system are (1st) that it is 
strictly just, the Government assessment being pre¬ 
sumably a moderate one, and Government being entitled 
to get it, (2 ml) that it reproduces on a safe scale instead 
of a ruinous one, the process which now goes, inasmuch 
ns, instead of borrowing at high rates from the money¬ 
lender, the ryot would borrow from Government on low 
rates, (3rd) that, with low and improvident classes, it 
would be the best possible commencement of a training 
in habits of forethought and saving, by introducing a 
form, of compulsory savings banks. The people learn 
nothing by the existing system ; but are simply ruined. 

21. All this would, no doubt, require a great deal of 
supervision and involve much inconvenience; but it 
must be regarded as the abnormal treatment of the 
infirm members of the State, and m the light of a reme¬ 
dial measure. 

22. It would lie distinctly understood that the tenant 
had no interest in Lho land to pledge, and his credit 
would accordingly be much impaired. This must be 
met by Government doing a good deal in the way of 
advances for land improvement, sinking wells, aiding 
in the purchase of bullocks in times of calamity, and 
generally being more ready to assist than it is in the 
ease of the ordinary population. 

23. I would try the experiment only in the desperate 
places, where clearly something must be done, and be 
guided by its success as the future course to be pur. 
sued; but power should be taken to extend the due- 
tuating-payinent system to whatever part of the country 
or class that Government thought fit. 

24. Annexed is a rough draft of a Bill which may 
serve to explain the proposed arrangement. 


1 Sir II. Temple’s Minute, § 37 and 38. 

2 § 34. 

2 §56. 
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CONDITION or THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


Rough Draft of a Bill for the Relief of Indebted Agriculturists. 


1. This Bill may bo called “ The Indebted Agricul¬ 

turists Bill, 1879: ” 

It sliall come into force on ; and shall apply 

to— 

(1.) any district, 

(2.) portion of a district, or 
(3.) class of agriculturists, 

to which the Local Government, with the previous con¬ 
sent of the Government of India, by notification, &e., 
declares it to bo applicable. 

The Government may at any time exempt any indi¬ 
vidual family, class, or local area from the operation of 
the Act. 

2. Within three months from tlio date of any sncli 
notification the Local Government shall give notice that 
all claims against agriculturists, to whom the Act has 
been declared applicable, must bo filed by a certain 
date in a form to lie prescribed, and that any claim not 
so filed will be considered to he extinguished 

3. Por the examination of the claims so filed tho 
Local Government may appoint such officers ns it thinks 
fit; and the officers so appointed shall draw up a state¬ 
ment of each claim specifying principal, mfccrost, and 
goneral circumstances. Such officers shall have powers 
of a Civil Court to call for documents, examine wit¬ 
nesses, &c. 

4. The Local G ovcrnnicnt shall appoint such officers 
as it thinks fit, of the rank of Collector or District 
Judge, to adjudicate upon tho olairas so reported. 

5. If, upon a consideration of the circumstances of 
the debt, it appears to bo equitably clue, and if tho posi¬ 
tion of the agriculturist is such that there is a likeli¬ 
hood of his repaying it or such portion of it ns the 
officer considers to ho equitably due and to lie reason¬ 
able under the, circumstances of tho case, tho officer 
may direct it or such portion of it to ho repaid in such 
instalments as he thinks fit, and, when tho whole is not 
ordered to ho repaid, shall give tho agriculturist a dis¬ 
charge from the balance. 

fi- If there seems no likelihood of the agriculturist 
paying oil' the debt or such portion of it ns the officer 
fixes under the last preceding section, the officer shall 
declare the agriculturist to bo insolvent, and shall adju¬ 
dicate on the sum which the creditor is to receive. 

In such adjudication the following principles aro to 
he observed 

(1.) If the creditor has received the entire principal 
of his debt, tho debt will be considered as 
discharged; 

(2.) where the creditor has not received the entire 
debt the officer will consider— 

(i.) its circumstances as to equity, oppression, 

&c., 

(ii.) the possibility of tho debtor ever discharg¬ 
ing it, is, what proportion there is a 
reasonable chance of the creditor ever 
getting, and the delay, &c., involved, 
an cl, upon a combination of these considerations, shall 
decree what amount is to be paid to the creditor. As a 
rule, if tho creditor of an insolvent debtor receives 25 
per cent, of his principal, this must be regarded ns an 
equitable settlement. 

6re. The portion so adjudicated shall he forthwith paid 
to the creditor from tho Public Treasury. 


. 7. All tho portion of the debt not so paid will be con- 
sidered to have been transferred to Government; and 
the said officer will decide, m each ease, what payment 
is to be made to Government in respect of it, the object 
being, if possible, to secure a series of payments which 
it will be withiu the power of tho debtor to malco, and 
which will, in a course of ten to fifteen years, extinguish 
principal and mLerest at 44 per cent of the sum paidliv 
Government to the creditor. 3 

8. This sum will then be added to tho yearly instal¬ 
ments due by the insolvent in respect of land-revonuc. 
The insolvent will then ho replaced in possession of his 
holding, discharged from all debt except the instal¬ 
ments which ho is hound to pay to Government along 
with his land-revenue. Tlicso instalments will fluctuate 
in accordance with tlm hind-rcvonue (luctuntions as 
hereafter described. 

9. An insolvent so replaced will be unable to alienate 
or ehargo Jjljo land which ho holds. 1 

10. In any future proceedings against such an insol¬ 
vent, the Yollowing shall bo exempted from attach, 
menfc -:— 

(1.) lands and wells ; 

(2.) dwelling-houses; 

(3.) implements, materials, and animals used in 
husbandry; 

(•t.) household implements; 

(5 ) implements of trade; 

(6.) wearing apparel, except jewels ; 

(7 j agricultural produce which tlio (Joint is satisfied 
is intended to be used, and is required for 
looil lor the debtor’s family or fodder for his. 
<* cuttle. 


Ji’hiutuatiiw Revenue. 

11. The total land-rovenuo due in respect of a holding 
for a period of ten years shall be (brown into a lump 
suin. ouch sum shall ho considered ns ordinarily pay- 
able m twenty half-yearly instalments ; and the chief 
Lie venue authority of the Province may, with tho pre¬ 
vious consent of the Local Government, from tune to 
time declare, with reference Lo fho crops and seasons in 
any locality, that payment of any such instalment, or 
part thereof, which is about to'become duo shull he 
deferred, or (hat any future instalment, although not 
due, shall be paid on a date lo be fixed. 

12. Interest on deferred lushilmonts at the rate of 41 
per cent shall ho payable by the landholder, and shall 
be the first charge upon his holding. Interest upon in. 
B balm cuts paid in advance at the rato of 44 per emit 
shall be payable by the Government to the landowner,' 
provided lie is free from all arrears m respect of lund- 
revonuo. If holms any such un-oar, tho interest accruing 
on such payments in advance shall bo from time to time 
credited to him m abatement of such arrear. 

13. Every landholder shall he provided with a pass¬ 
book, in which his revenue account shall bo entered anil 
signed by the revonuo official: this shall be a countor- 
part of tho revenue account at tho tfthflil. 

- ^ ' ,P 10 9°' 1,;, 'Gjr may, if satisfied that a landowner 
is guilty of fraud or neglect, put in forco against him 
tile ordinary provisions of tho revonuo law, and of those 
parts of the Civil Procedure Code which relate to in¬ 
solvency. 


JUANS!. 


Agricultural Indebtedness 1 


[The documents referred to in this Note arc— 

(I) Mr. La Touche's Report on Pergunuahs Gnrotha and 
Moth, and Mr. Potter’s Report ou Pergnunah Mow, nnd the 
Proceedings of the North-Western Provinces Board of Revenue 
thereon— 

Report on Giuotlia - - 1st February 1877. 

,, Moth - I2th June 

Minute by Senior Member - 8th October 

” ’ J ™ ior - .- - 30th March 1878. 

(2.) North-Western Provinces 

Government to India - pjth October 
(3.) India to North-Western 

Provinces Government - 14th March 1879.] 

On the 19th October 1878, the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces addressed the Govermont of 
India on the subject of the remedial measuros necessi- 
tated by tho exceptiona l calamities of three pergunnahs 

1 Chapter 1. Section 14 . 


m the district of Jhansi. Speaking of the condition 
ot tins part of tho country, which is described :i “ as one 
?! overwhelming indebtedness andruin,” the Lieutenant- 

Governor enumerates among its causes_ 

(1) the fatal gift of proprietary right, tho administra- 
tors ol the country having burned tlio headmen, 
who had, under formor Governments, onjoyod 
some rent-free lands in payment ol' their services 
/oi +i n 9 , ?' ovcll uo, &c„ into proprietors. 

the fact that the British Government obliged the 
people to pay a second time tho revenue which 
hnu. already^ been exacted from them by tho 
Urcha State m the Mutiny. 

■ , Aj'per Revenue Regulation, 1877, where the restriction 
IS to alienations for hfe. 

Gourts Regulation, 1877, Secs. 80 and 81. Most of 
these ai'tnjies arc already exempted. 

Tnrlin °K^ 1 '7 n I’royinres Government to Government of 
India, No. 3143A, of lDth October 1878. 
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(S) a series of bad seasons combined -with unrelaxcd 
revenue demand:—“ The crops of 1867 were a 
" failure. The year 1868-69 was one of famine ; 
“ one-fourth of the 'whole stock of cattle in the 
‘ 1 2 district, died, and tliu poorer classes emigrated 
“ to Gwalior or Malwa, or perished from starva- 
“ tion or disease. In the miclst of this distress the 
“ British officials were inexorable in demanding 
“ payment erf the revenue, and, in order to pay it, 

“ the people were obliged to commit themselves to 
‘ ‘ written contracts of the most one sided and ruinous 
“ character. They thus fell an easy prey to the 
“ money lender, whose exactions the Civil Courts 
“ have not been slow in supporting. The famine 
“ and the injudicious net ton of tlieltevenve anthnri- 
“ ties had reduced the people lo a state of absolute 
“ poveity.” 

2. This poverty is summarised thus—The ascertained 
debts of the revenue-paying proprietors in three per- 
gunnahs are reported as 16^ lakhs, and their annual 
profits fall short of their annual liabilities Ly some 
Rs. 80,000 a year, which is running on aAcompound 
interest A specimen of the w r ay in which debt accumu¬ 
lates is given in the ease of some zemidarl*, who ten 
years ago borrowed Rs. 3,600 of “ the most respectable 
“ firm in the district ” They have since paid Rs. 0,999, 
and the account, when last balanced, showed the debt to 
he Es. 9,766. 

The zemindars, it is needless to add, “ arc quite dcsti- 
“ tute. ” population is diminishing, cultivation has 
decreased from 258,000 to 231,000, and an area of 37,800 
acres is infected with a weed (liana) which only capital 
can eradicate. 

3 The Government of India considers that the 
North-Western Provinces Govornment has laid too 
much stress on the transferability of land as a cause of* 
misfortune, and attributes the disaster more to “ the 
“ primary mistake in the Settlement - Administration,” 
via., a disregard of existing relations between agricul¬ 
turists aud landholders, and the introduction of "rclii- 
“ tions at variance wilh their character, repugnant to 
“ their antecedents, and therefore not such as to admit 
“ of healthy development,” In Jhansi the tenures were 
ryotwun, and a zemindari settlement was imposed. 
The result has been that “ all classes of agriculturists 
“ have suffered; the mass of ryots have lost the quasi- 
“ independent positions which tlioy formerly held, aud 
“ the elevation of those selected to ho proprietors, who 
" had no rightful claim to the dignity and were unfitted 
" for its duties, has ended only in their ruin The fun- 
“ damcntnl error was not the gift of property as such, 
“ hut the failure to adjust the institutions introduced to 
“ the exiating phase of the society affected.” 

4. The Government of the North-Western Provinces 
proposes legislation on the linos of various Acts now in 
force for dealing with indebted classes in Ohota Nag- 
pore, Sind, Broach, Kaira, &c.; appointment of 
managers, &c. 

C. The Government of India proposes Lwo alternative 
plans. One is to have an insolvency law for the hope¬ 
lessly involved, and to advance money to the othors on 
security of their holdings, foreclosing and reducing 
them to occupancy tenant m case of default of 
payment: 

This would be accompanied by a fluctuating revenue, 

6. The second plan aims at reconstituting society on 
its former basis. Government would bo armed with 
compulsory powers of buying up, at a rate to ho fixed 
by law, the proprietary rights of such landlords as were 
involved; out of the sum thus realized the equitable 
claims of the creditors would lie. as far as possible, dis¬ 
charged : a specially constituted tribunal would ascer- 
tain summarily all claims ; if the debts did uot exceed, 
say, five times the revenue, the zemindar would rcceivo 
a certificate specifying tho amount and interest payablo 
thereon ; if the debts exceeded five times the revenue, 
the village would be reconstituted on tho ryotwari 
tenure. The creditors would bo paid off out of tho 
proceeds ; tho solvency of tho cultivators would bo pre¬ 
served by a fluctuating revenue; the cx-zemindar would 

1 No. 152, India to North-Western Provinces, 14th March 
1878 . 

2 Para. 6. 


become ryot of his “sir,” tho other tenants would be 
ryots of their several holdings , occupancy rights would 
be heritable, hut not transferable inter vivos ; headmen 
would be appointed in the villages, and would receive a 
percentage on their collections ; besides the fluctuating - 
revenue the cultivators would be helped by liberal 
advances for cattle and seed grain. 

7 The second plan suggested by the Government 
recognizes a principle which the Commission might 
with propriety enforce, life., that, though there is oil the 
whole an advance in prosperity, there are portions of 
the country and classes of people whom our administra¬ 
tion does not suit at all, and who, under arrangements 
designed expressly for their benefit, sink into a worse 
plight than that which under a Native regime ■was the 
normal condition of the general population; that with 
these classes of persons it is m vmn to go on with insti¬ 
tutions which obviously work badly; and that the wise 
course is to sue, m each case, what were the changes 
which British rule has brought about, and how best we 
can recur to the former state of things, under which, at 
any rate, society did not absolutely collapse, and replace 
tho administration on a basis more suitable to the 
character of the people. Many instances jrresent them¬ 
selves: in the present case, a zemindari Bystem imposed 
ou a ryotwari community, and the newlj -created zemin¬ 
dars have brought themselves and their tenants to utter 
rum; m Sind the converse operation took place; in 
numerous cases, everywhere, it seems to me, whore the 
seasons avo uncertain and the people not abovo the 
average, the introduction of our fixed revenue demand 
has driven them into the money-lenders’ hands, while 
onr courts and procedure have furnished a far too 
effective instrument for the enforcement of the money¬ 
lenders’ demands 

What seems to be wanted is some machinery for 
bringing tho best ability of the Government to bear 
forthwith upon those acknowledged failures, which tho 
Government of India lias described, m the case of 
Jhansi, ns “ a blot upon the administration.’’ The state 
of things in Jhansi, apparently, hag boon known for 
many years, yet the machinery for improving it is 
extrordmary slow in getting into motion; the Senior 
Member is six months before ho can write his Minute 
upon the Report; the Junior Member takes another six 
mouths with his ; the North-Western provinces Govern¬ 
ment takes another six or seven months to frame its 
letter to the Government of India ; meanwhile the com¬ 
pound interest debt, which increases at the rate of 
Es. 80,000 per annum is running on, and tho condition 
of the patient becoming hourly more desperate, while 
tho doctors at their leisure are discussing the most 
appropriate remedy. 

We ought, as it seems to me, to suggest that the 
local Government should he bound to submit at an early 
date a report to the Government of India ou any part of 
a Province which exhibited symptoms of abnormal dis¬ 
tress ; with an examination of the causes and a scheme 
for remedying them. Such a Report would naturally 
conic to the Department of the Government specially in 
charge of agriculture and agricultural statistics, famine 
relief and cognate topics, and would he dealt with on 
the recognised principles regulating this branch of tho 
Administration either by such an attempt to reconstitute 
society ou its former basis as is described in the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s letter, or, in less serious cases, by 
putting in force some or all of the provisions of tho 
Agricultural Insolvency Act 1 , which would contain tho 
machinery for sotting an embarrassed community on its 
feet again. The general upshot of my contention is 
that I think the existence of unhealthy members of a 
body corporate, which is on tlio whole a healthy one, 
ought to bo more oxprossly recognized; the probability 
of communities or classes from time to time gottmgmto 
trouble more expressly providod for, aud that it should 
be the express business of a specially qualified official 
and specially organized department to deal with such 
cases. At present the family may be said to be a thriv¬ 
ing one, hut there is no sick ward, and tho invalids 
get insufficient attention and perhaps unscientific 
treatment 

5-9-79. H. S. C. 

1 Please see my Note on the Deccan Ryot. 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA, 


The Indebtedness of the Landed Classes, by Mb. C. A. Llliott. 


Section I. 

THE JHANSI CASE. 

{The materials for this Note cm tlio same as thoso cit the hocul of Mr, Cunningham s Note, together with the Jhansi 

Settlement Itepoi t .) 


Three different hypotheses are put forward to account 
for the present state of indebtedness among tho Jhansi 
landholders. The first, to which great weight is attached 
hy the Government of India, is that it is duo to tlio 
error made hy the North-West Provinces Governmental 
the time of settlement, when ryotwari tenures were 
transformed into zemindari; and the remod}' proposed 
is to undo this mistake. The second, to which Mr. 
Cunningham seems to attach tho chief importance, is 
that the cause has been the rigidity of the system of 
collecting the land revenue; and tlui remedy proposed 
is to introduce groatcr elasticity in this respect. The 
third hypothesis, and the one which is, on tlie whole, 
adopted by tho North-West Provinces Government, is 
that the cause lies in “ tho one-sided and usurious terms 
“ on which tho money-lenders advance loans, and the 
“ dishonest advantage they take of the ignorance and 
“ necessities of tho zemindars, ” and the romedy pro¬ 
posed is ail Encumbered Estates Act, under which thoso 
estates should be managed or nursed by Government 
officers. 

2. The object of this Note is to attempt to show that 
the first two causes adduced havo littlo, if anythin™ to 
do with the present embarrassment, and that the third 
is the main cause, and the only one to which dinatio 
measures should ho aiiplied. 

3. lu tho 7th paragraph of their letter of 14th March 
1879 the Government of India write that though it is 
difficult to say -which out of a variety of causes has 
contributed most to produce tho result complained of, 
still the primary mistake Whk that made iu imposing 
a zeminduri settlement where the i enures were ryotwuri. 
“In Jhansi all “classes of agriculturists havo suffered. 
“ The mass of the ryots have lost tho <|uasi-independent 
“ positions thoy formerly held, and the elevation of 
“ thoso selected to be proprietors, who had no rightful 
“ claim to tho dignity, and were unfilled for ita duties, 
“ has ended only in their ruin.” I venture to think 
that this sentence is, to a considerable extent, mistaken. 
It seems to imply a wider difference between a zemindari 
and a ryotwari seltlemont than need actually oxist. In 
the purest instances of “ Bhyachara ” tenures or villago 
brotherhoods in Oudh, the North-WcHt Provinces, and 
tho Punjab, where the proprietary body cultivate tho 
whole of tho land, and none is held hy tenants undei- 
them, the tenure is called zemindari, bub it is, m all its 
important incidents, identical wiLliryoLwari. The chief 
principle in which they differ is that of mutual respon¬ 
sibility, by which, m thoNorth-WestProvinccs.asoLvenl 
shareholder may be called on to pay tho revenue duo by 
tho defaulter, and this cannot happen to a ryot m 
Bombay j hut in Jhansi it is expressly stated hy Mr. La 
Touche that this principle of mutual responsibility was 
never put m force, and is a doad letter , 1 2 anil ho asserts, 
in tho same place, that the leimro there “ is practically 
“ ryotwari,” J and that “tlie holdings are now as puroly 
“ ryotwari as m tho time of the MoraLtas.” 

4. It is hardly my placo, or my present, object, to 
defend the action of the North-West Provinces Govern¬ 
ment of 1853, but considering how prone we are in India 
to throw stones at our predecessors, perhaps I may 
venture to putin a plea in their justification. When it 
is said that, at the commencement of our rule m any 
part, a mistake was made m not framing a ryotwari or 
a zemindari settlement, as tho case may lie, there is 
some danger of forgetting how much any system framed 
hy us for securing logal rights in land must differ from 
the system which we superseded. Neither our ryots, 
nor our zemindars, nor our occupancy tenants, exactly 
correspond m status with the classes that occupied tlie 
same position, or bore the same name, under Native rule. 
When Jhansi was annexed, wo found m every villago a 
body of men who cultivated the land, but were consid¬ 
ered superior in rank to tho rest of tho cultivators, and. 


1 Sec para. 40 Report on Purgana Garotlia. 

2 Ibid, para. 41. 


as being descended from the founder of tho village, 
received a title of respect from their fellows,—who 
were paid a yearly sum of money hy tho Maratta Gov¬ 
ernment for performing tho duty of “ keeping up tlie 
“ cultivation,” that is, protecting the weaker cultivators, 
and keeping thorn m hoarl,—and who wero sometimes, 
hut not always, employed in collecting the Government 
land tax rffbm tho rest. If thcao had all been reduced 
to one dogjl level, and made owners only of tho plot they 
cultivated, while a smglo member wus selected Lo lie the 
village head or patol, wonld there not have been Some 
reasonable discontent p If, on Iho other hand, we had 
Said to them, We will still look to you as a body for the 
maiiagomont of tho village, and will ontrust you with 
the collection of tlie laud tax, and give yon Lull per cent 
on tho amount for your trouble, but you must not 
enhance any rents, or disturb any tenants in their occu¬ 
pation of land, we should have inndo a zemindari 
settlement, as it was understood ill tho beginning of the 
century, and should have made it. with the minimum of 
disturbance . 1 As a matter of fact wo gave them first 
*30, and then 50, instead of 10 jior cent, on tlie collections, 
a change apparently in their favour; and we omiLtud 
to fix (in souid cusckJ tlie rents which thuy could demand 
from tho oLhor cultivators. This was the real blot on 
tho settlement, not tlmt it was nob ryotwari, but that 
special steps wero not taken, as might havo beun done 
hail tho rules for Holding tho “ Sangur anil Nerbudda 
“ territories ” boon followed, for securing all tho rights 
of the cultivators. And this error was pointed out and 
lamented by Sir W. Muir in tlio Iloview of tho Jhansi 
Settlement,- written by me under ins orders m August 
1873. 

5. Not, however, that tho cultivators excluded from 
tlio settlement wore altogether neglected. A pannage 
in Mr. Jenkinson'n Settlement Itcport ' 1 shows tho actual 
distribution of tlio holdings. 

Acres. 

Land cultivated by tho proprietary classes 170,780 
Land cultivated by tenants holding at 

fixed rates not. liable to enhancement 57,518 
Land cultivated by toun.ii tn holding at fixed 

rates, hut liable lo cnhaiicomoivl - - 55,609 

Tenants .at will. 125,002 

Now supposo that in 1853 a ryotwari settlement had 
boon made, what would havo been llio runult P The 
propiietorn would havo boon made ryots in their own 
holdingn, as they uro now. The tenants at fixed rates 
not liable to enhancement, arc m exactly tho pomtiun of 
a Bombay ryot, no Ihero would have boon no change 
thoro. The tenants liable 1 ,o enhancement would not 
have been so liable, hut it m shown by Menni’S. La Touche 
and I’ortcr that rcnls have fallen rather than risen, so 
ii, is proHUiuublo that tlioro has been no euhaiicouioiit, 
and tho position of Llieso lunanLs would have been prac¬ 
tically, though not theoretically, tho name ns it in now. 
Tho tenants at will had held in 1867 (when Mr. Jcn- 
lcinsoii wrote) for loss than twelvo years, and therefore 
they wero not cultivating in 1853; their land either wris 
not cultivalud at all, or wan held hy men who have 
disappeared ; under the Bombay Hyntcin tlio larger ryots 
would havo added nncli lands to tlioir occupancy and 
cultivated them hy nub-tenants; under the zemmdari 
system the proprietors put in tenants in will; thoso 
cultivators would have boon in nearly tho sumo position 
windhover system had been adopted. 'I'here would, 
therefore, have been hardly any difference Colt by the 
non-proprietory cultivators, and it is scarcely correct 
to say that thoy have lent tho quasi-indopenduiilposition 
thej r bold, Under the Bombay sysloui the proprietors 
would have been recorded as ryots owning about. 296,000 

1 Thin seems to have been very much ivbat Sir Dint nr Deo 
did when he made his Zemiudari Settlement of Mulwa iu 
Smdhia’s territory iu 18G0. See Central India Administration 
Report for I 87 O- 7 L, 

! Para. 34. 

3 Para. 371. 
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acres (their ow and those of the tenants at will), and 
the other cultivators as ryots of 113,000 acres. Under 
the zemindari system the proprietors were recorded as 
owning 409,000 acres, subject to the rights of cultivators, 
who practically are in the same position as ryots, over 
113,000 acres The real difference between the two 
systems does not consist in the lowered status of the 
non-proprietary cultivators, but m the increased advan¬ 
tages conceded to the proprietary cultivators, who now 
pay half the foil rates on their 296,000 acres, and a 
difference amounting to nearly a half on the 113,000 
acres. 

G If I have been successful in showing that the 
zemindan settlement did represent the previous state 
bf things more nearly than a ryotwari would have done, 
then it is reasonable to alter slightly the words of the 
Government of India, and to say that “ the funda- 
“ mental change was the gift of property as such.” 
Either system would have introduced this change. Aa 
ryots they would have suddenly acquired the right to 
mortgage or to borrow on the 296,000 acres; as pro¬ 
prietors they acquired this right on 409,0,00 acres, lint 
the moderation of the zemindan settlement*made this 
right still more valuable, and exposedthe nert zemindars 
to a temptation they could not resist. 

7. Oil these grounds I venture to think that tho 
Government of India were mistaken m supposing that 
the fact that a zemindan and not a l'yotwari settlement 
has been made was one of the causes, still more that it 
was the main cause of the Jbansi breakdown ; and if 
this is so, then the remedy they propose of buying 
up the zemindars’ rights and settling afresh on a 
l’yotwari basis will not he required. Indeed, it is 
obvious, from tho calculations made as to the value of 
these rights, that the fact has been overlooked that tho 
zemindars, if turned into ryots of the laud they occupy* 
would still he the proprietors of tho greater part of 
what they own now, and would only lose their rigid s to 
a certain portion of the rents paid by the non-proprielary 
cultivators. 

8 I turn next to the second hypothesis, that the 
breakdown has been caused by the rigidity of the 
revenue system, and to the arguments that have been 
built up partly oil this basis as to the necessity of a 
more clastic system of revenue collection. I shall not 
here touch on the general question, but only examine 
how far the facts bear out the conclusion that any such 
rigidity has been seen in Jhansi. At first sight it 
would seem to anyone who reads the papers that tho 
prevailing note of our revenue administration was the 
extreme lightness of the land tax as first assessed,‘and 
the constant changes in it sinco that time. Ever since 
the settlement was made some one has heen at work in 
some part or other tinkering at it and altering it. In 
the Man pargana alone the revenue has heen reduced 
by 25 per cent. Mi'. Porter does, indeed, include 
among his causes of failure “ the rigidity of our 
“ revenue Hystciu hut if his report is closely examined 
it will bo found to amount to Lhi a, not that no allowances 
were made for had seasons, hut that, not sufficient 
allowances were made. His 4th paragraph shows how 
large were tho remissions and suspensions granted 
every year since 1868-69. In that year of famine 21 
jier cent, of the revenue demand was let off. It may be 
said, and in fact it is said, that that was not enough; 
hut granting that the objectors are right, the error lay 
not in tho system, of revenue administration, but in the 
failure of the district officer of the time to appreciate 
the extent,’ and gravity of the calamity which had 
befallen the people. A reference to tho orders issued 
at tho time by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Muir, 
will show that he would have supported his district 
officers in remitting the whole of the demand if they 
had been able to prove that the people could not pay it 
without ultimate ruin. No severe pressure -was put on, 
hut the people were urged to pay as much as they could, 
and less than this could hardly be done in the interest 
of the State, I see nothing m the papers to show that 
they paid more than they could really afford to pay. 
In one instance in which the yearly accounts have been 
given (that of Garha, to be noticed mono fully after¬ 
wards), it appears that tho cultivators, without bor¬ 
rowing, paid up the whole of their rental, and if so the 
proprietors were surely bound to pay up in full a land 
tax which hardly exceeded half their receipts. 1 


1 I may perhaps add that, in rny own opinion, formed after 
careful study of all the available records, the famine of 1868-09 
was not so disastrous in its effects in this District, as has been 
thought by the officers wlio have lately written on this case 
Q 3405. 


0. So, again, the North-West Provinces Government 
Write (para. 7), that in the midst of all the distress of 
the famine, “British officials were inexorably demanding 
payment of the revenue,” a sentence which hardly seems 
to represent the case accurately, when it is considered 
that out of a demand of Bs 4,59,000, suspensions were 
granted to the extent of Rs. 1,86,000, or 40 per cent, 1 
and I believe none of this was ever collected. It is hard 
to conceive what system could have been less rigid m 
collecting the revenue than this, so long as any pressure 
at all was put on to induce those to pay who wore able 
to pay. 

10. Again, Mr. Cunningham speaks of the “ mtroduc- 
“ tion of our fixed revenue demand” driving the people 
into the money-lenders’ hands, as if that were a novel 
principle brought in by ns, and opposed to the former 
customs of the people. But the remarkable thing is, 
that in Jhansi tho people had invented this very system 
of their own accord before our rule. The ordinary 
custom had been to classify the land according to its 
various soils, and to imposo on each class certain rales 
per acre, called “ Amam” rates ; this was the theoretic 
demand, bnt at harvest time a valuation of the crop was 
made, and “ if it was below the average, a proportionate 
“ 2 ’eduction was granted; if the season had been favonr- 
“ able the whole amount was collected.” 3 This, at first 
sight, wonld probably please the advocates of an “ elastic 
’’ revenue ; ” but m reality it was not so favourable as 
it looks ; the “ Amam ” rates were the maximum rates 
possible, and the reduced amount still took all that the 
cultivator was able to pay. This system was found so 
severe that tho people invented for themselves a set of 
Bo-called “ village rates,” first by making an all round 
‘ ‘ reduction, which was supposed to be tho equivalent 

of the annual variations from the full rate,” find next 
by subdividing the classes of soils. In other words, 
th/sy introduced a fixed average assessment, in tho place 
of a fluctuating and elastic one. These village rates 
are the rates on which our settlement is based, lmt so 
moderate arc we that, instead of lalcing the whole 
demand calculated at these ratcB, we take only half of 
it. Tho revonuo administration of the district has 
theroforo passed through these stages. First, under the 
Maratta Government, the demand was fixed at the 
highest rates possible, a reduction being granted when 
the whole could not be collected. Next, as an improve¬ 
ment on thiB system, an average of actual collections 
was struck, and rates fixed in accordance with it. 
Lastly, tho British Government assess oil tho principle 
of taking every year only half the average amount 
formerly taken, and of that amount 40 per com. was 
remitted in a famine year, which was more than the 
Maruttas seem ever to have granted in reduction of their 
maximum rates. It really seems superfluous to say 
more to defend our revenue administration from the 
charge of having, by its severity, produced the Jhansi 
disaster. But if more arguments were needed, one 
wonld he found in the fact that the indebtedness in¬ 
cludes Ubari villages, winch pay a quit-rent only, as 
well ns those which pay tlie full land tax, In Garotha, 
out of 14 Ubari villages, 10 are mortgaged 

11. I believe, then, that these two hypotheses may be 
put aside, and that the real cause of the disaster is that 
which Mr La Touche points out in his 25th paragraph, 
“the fatal gift of transferable rights in the soil, and the 
“ establishment of civil courts in an ignorant popula- 
“ tion ” The people have had famines before, and bad 
seasons, and cattle murrain, and have recovered from 
them all; the same misfortunes, though lightened by 
an extremely moderate assessment, have overwhelmed 


Mr. Portereays that “ leans were born of tlie drought of 18G8- 
69.” This is certaiuly a mistake. Mr C J Daniel], who 
settled partof tlie District in 1863-64, infoims me that kaus was 
well known and widely spread in his time, though no doubt it 
has increased since. Mr. J. V. Sturt, who has hnrl 20 years’ 
experience of the District, writes, m his paper on “ Irrigation 
in Buudelkliand,’’ “from 1871, following the year of heavy 
rains, a large portion of the caltivated area .... has been 
overrun with leans grass.” Kans is kept down by constant 
ploughing, and the heavy rains of 1870 and 1871 made plough¬ 
ing impossible. No doubt, too, tlie loss of cnitle ini 868-09 con¬ 
tributed to this result. Compare the figures quoted in the 
margin of para. 12 as to the payments in Garha, which fell off 
notably in the years 1870 and 1871. 

! See para. 26. Board of Revenue Letter to Government, 
North-West Provinces, 25th August 1871, in the Jhansi 
Settlement Volume. 

3 Mr. Jenkinson’s Report, para. 133-4. Mr La Touche dis¬ 
agrees, on the ground that the Amaui rates only exceeded the 
actual collectious by about 10 per cent.; he allows, however, 
that they were high. 

A a 
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them now. The one now element in the case is, that 
they have now what they had not before, an extremely 
valuable property in the land, together with the right 
to sell or mortgage it; and that while they used that 
right as children, oar courts have held them to their 
contracts as if they had been grown men, and the first 
and most essential step seems to me to ho the institution 
of courts which will revise these contracts, and will see 
that the money-lenders get a fail* and equitable return 
for their money, and no more. 

12. The extraordinary unfairness of those contracts 
does not seem to have been dwelt on as lully as one 
would have expected, either in the letter oi the Local 
or the Supreme Government, although the facts are 
clearly set forth in Mr. La Touche’s Garotharoport. 1 
will recapitulate some of them, because they seem to me 
totally at variance with an opinion that has gained 
ground lately—that the bania is not a had creature after 
all, and does not take more than he ia entitled to by the 
risks he runs—wheroas, in many cases in Jhanai.hohas 
run absolutely no risk at all, and yet has lent money on 
terms which bring him in a profit altogether beyond the 
ordinary profits of his profession, and terms which tho 
proprietors would never had agreed to had the } 7 not been 
infanta in their dealings with their creditors Wo have 
seen how light the assessment is, and how large and 
secure a margin of profit it leaves. Yet in one case 1 
a man borrows money at 36 per cent, pledging his landed 
property for the amount j m another he not only pledges 
his properly, but agrees that tho mortgage shall become 
an absolute transfer if he does not repay the principal 
of his debt, with intorest at the rate of 24 per cent., in 
a year. In a third case , 2 the proprietor, owing a dobfc 
of Rs. 500, agrees to give over his estate to the creditor 
for 10 years, he, meanwhile, paying rent as a cultivator 
(that is, double the land revenue), with a drawback of 
Its. 60; and unless at the end of 10 years he repays {ho 
principal and interest at 6 per cent, the land is to become 
the creditor’s. If the man had been capable of making 
a contract, he would have seen that he couldnevcr hope 
to repay principal and interest when ho had handed over 
all the proprietary profits of his land except the sum of 
Rs. 60 per annum But the GarLia case, of which full 
details are given ,' 1 is a still more flagrant instance of tho 
incompetence of the zemindars to eu ter into a contract 
with the money-lender on equal terms They owned an 
excellent property, a village which had to pay (including 
all expenses) about Rs. 1,340, and the full rent roll of 
which was about Rs. 2,500, leaving a clear profit of 
Rs. 1,160, and they owed Rs 3,600 They agreed to 
pay their creditor, in 12 years, Rs 12,680, or nearly four 
tames the principal; they secured him from all risk by 
making over to him the collection of tho rents, and they 
consented, if over the surplus fell short of the instal¬ 
ments required to make up tho Rs 12,680, to pay 24 per 
ior cent, on tho doficit. On these terms the money- 
endors in ten years cleaved Rs. 7,000, and yet, tho debt 
ran up to Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 11,000- If dealings so extor¬ 
tionate as these are sanctioned by the Oivil Courts, it is 
impossible for the zemindars ever to escape from tho 
clutches of their creditors. And hero it may bo observed 
that the accounts of this village, which Mr La Touclic 
gives for each of tho ten years, may he oiled in answer 
to the arguments of those who assert that it is the rigid 
exaction of the Government revenue and nol the oppres¬ 
sion of the money-lenders that impoverishes the people. 
The full rent roll was about Rs. 2,500, aud in tho famine 
years of 1868 and 1800 this was paid to tlio mortgagee 


1 Garotlia Report, pnva. 28. 

3 Ibid, para. 39. 

3 Ibid, para. 80. They may lie abstracted thus,— 


Year. 

Receipts from 
tlio Village. ! 

Payments on 
account of tho 
Village. 

Money 

Lender’s 

Surplus 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1866-67 

2,320 

1,349 

970 

18G7-6S 

2,430 

1,503 

027 

18G8-69 

2,434 

1,406 

1,028 

18G9-70 

2,020 

1,4.10 

570 

1870-71 

1,873 

1,329 

1,343 

554 

1871-72 

1,831 

38 

1S72-73 

2,050 

1,250 

800 

1873-74 

1,978 

1,271 

707 

1874-75 

1,978 

1,254 

724- 

1875-76 

2,018 

1,262 

756 

Total 

20,487 

13,417 

7,070 


almost without any defalcation ; it was after the famine, 
in consequence of the spread of “ leans,” that the rental 
began to fall off. The total payments of tho ten years, 
deducting what was borrowed in cash to make up those 
payments, amounted to Rs. 20,400, or Rs. 8,000 in excess 
of the Government revenue, and yet the debt grew from 
Rb. 3,600 to about Rs.. 10,000; if half tho revenue 
demand had been remitted, that is, if it had been 
reduced to 25 per cent, of the rent roll, still the 
zemindars would not have gained anything, the money, 
lenders would have swallowed up all the profit, and the 
original debt would have been undmiifiishcd. No system 
of assessing the land tax or of collecting it in an “ elastic” 
manner, that can be devised without injustice to tho 
State, could have done anything for tho relief of these 
landholders after the monstrous and unfair contract 
with the money-lender to which they had put their 
hands. The last caso I need mention , 1 that of the 
village Dogara, still further illustrates the same argu¬ 
ment ; here the revenue demand was Rs. 1,172, the rent 
roll Rs. 2,853, and tho actual collections Rs.. 2,790; 
there was no room for “elasticity,” and it rigidity of 
demand W'rS tho sole or the chief causu Of distress, 
these zemindars at least ought to have been free from 
it; yet they aro hopelessly encumbered, hoonnso their 
land is mortgaged to pay for debts on which interest is 
running up at the rate of 36 per cent. 

13. I submit that tho first thing that should bo done 
is to establish a Court which shall annul those 
iniquitous contracts, and decree to the money-lenders a 
fair and equitable return for their money, and no more, 
In a ease like that of tho village Garha, where Rs. 7,000 
have been paid in 10 years for a debt of Rs. 3,600, se¬ 
cured so as to ho absolutely free from risk, it would 
probably bo decided that 12 per cent, was an ample rate 
of interest, and at this rate the debt would have been 
paid off, and tho Tillage would start clear. The same 
result would probably ho obtained m many other oases, 
and in all the load of debt would be enormously re¬ 
duced, oven without calling in tho aid of tho Hindu 
principle of “Dam Dupat,” which, as interpreted by 
the Bombay Govorumont in the Dekkan Ryots case 
(viz., that payments should never exceed doublo the 
original sum borrowed), would doubtloss clear away 
almost every debt, and loavo the proprietors free 
throughout the district. "Where any large amount of 
debt remains, instalments would be fixed according to 
the Burplus left after doduotmg tho land Lax from the 
rent roll, and tho zemindars would he bound to pay 
those instillments in along with tlioir revenue, the 
money passing through the hands of Government to 
tho creditors. This is, I understand, tho principle 
adopted in the caso of tho Broach and Alimodabad 
talukdavs, as opposed to that adopted in tho Sindh ease, 
where tho estates are managed by Government officers. 
It obviates the objection raised by the Supremo Govern¬ 
ment to the scheme proposed by the Nortli-Wost Pro- 
vinees, that if wo tako the management of tho land out 
of the zemindars’ hands while the process of paying off 
debt goes on, they will lose tliB liahit of ownership 
and the experience gained by past errors, and, when 
tho estates are handed over to them again, will plunge 
anew into follies and excesses. Where tho margin of 
profit is so largo that every debt can easily he paid off, 
if only a proper raLo of intorest is exacted, it sooms 
clearly better to employ tho zemindars, and not to put 
them aside in favour of a body of G ovornment officials. 
This remedy can bo adopted when any zommdar do- 
faults in paying up liis instalments 

14 For the future, in order to avoid a recurrence of 
snob evils, three courses seem to he open to us. One is 
to abolish tho right of transfer, as proposed by tho 
North-West Government, in tho caso of all zonnndars 
in whose favour the Equitable Court has interfered to 
save them from the consequences of their own improvi¬ 
dent contracts. This would no doubt be otluctivo, but 
it is open to obvious objections which I need not 
recapitulate, as they involve questions of general prin¬ 
ciple known to everybody ; and also 1 fear that it may 
not go far enough, inasmuch as some of those who have 
not hitherto entered into such contracts may do so in 
future The second course is to impose a heavier land 
tax, and thus to malco the pi-opriotary right a loss valu¬ 
able article of transfer. It may seem cynical to pro¬ 
pose heavier taxation as a remedy for indebtedness, but 
I am so persuaded that the extreme, tho excessive 
moderation of our demand has been at tho root of the 
disaster, and that it is an economic mistake Lo surrender 
so large a margin of profit to unimproving landowners, 
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that I do not shrink from tlio danger of being mis- again to crush the proprietors. In the nest section I 
understood in making this suggestion. Lastly, it would shall attempt to show that tlie latter course alone will 
be possible to keep the Court of Equity always sitting, probably be sufficient for the protection of the landed 
in snpersession of the ordinary Civil Courts, and thus classes, if the scheme I suggest is found to be work- 
no such intolerable load of debt -would ever grow up able. 

Section II.—THE SUBJECT TREATED GENERALLY. 

The remarks in the previous Section treated only of the Court 1 which should be specially empowered to hear 
case of the Jhansi zemindars. But although this is the claims for debt against landowners ; that those claims 
leading instance of indebtedness due to contracts entered should be examined, and their amounts cut down to 
into by persons too ignorant to understand the real effect what would be fairly due if only such interest were 
of what they were undertaking, and to see that the charged as would be sufficient for a loan involving little 
interest asked was out of all proportion to the risks or no risk; that instalments should be fixed which 


incurred by the money-lenders, still the same sort of 
thing is going on all over India in a greater or less 
degree, and, so far as it goes on, the remedy which I 
have proposed m the Jhansi case would apply. I wish 
to submit, therefore, for the consideration of the "Famine 
Commission, whether it would be possible to give a 
general application to the arguments used and the 
remedy proposed in the first part of this Note. 

2. The evidence presented to the Commission, and 
the inquiries made during our tour, have led me to the 
conclusion that there is not the same relation between 
the rate of interest charged and risk incurred which one 
would have expeoted to find m commercial transactions 
of this kind, but that (as a general rule, subject no 
doubt to special exceptions) the rate of interest is still 
governed by custom, and has not been materially 
altered either by the increased stocks of money in the 
hands of lendors seeking for investment, or by the 
increase in the value of property possessed by the 
borrowers. 1 The general tenor of the replies on the first 
head has been that the effect of the greater abundance 
of money has been mainly to induce the banias to lend 
larger sums to individuals, but not to compote among 
themselves for substantial debtors by offering lower 
rates of interest; and on the second head it was 
positively asserted that, in the parts of Hyderabad 
where proprietary rights have lately been bestowed by 
the Nizam’s Government on the ryots, there has been 
no change in the rate of interest at which they borrow, 
although they are uow able to offer so much more valu¬ 
able a security. It is a point on which I should be 
sorry to speak with positiveness (although it would be 
easy for the Government' of India to secure positive 
information if it were thought necessary), but my 
impression is that there is very little difference between 
the rates of interest charged in Native states whore no 
Civil Courts exist, and in our territories where the 
Courts are mainly employed in assisting; money-lenders 
to recover debts; nor between the Punjab, where they 
cannot touch the land, and the North-West Provinces, 
where they can strip a landowner to the skin in satis¬ 
faction of his bond. At any rate, it would be difficult 
to conceive of higher rates being charged than those 
extracted in the preceding Section from the Jhansi pile 
of reports, or those mentioned by Mr. Colvin as having 
been agreed to in Bijnor in 1877-78. 

3. While one main reason for this inertia in the rate3 
of interest arises from their being settled by custom 
rather than by competition, another undoubtedly arises 
from the fact that the risk incurred is still much greater 
than it need be. s Synd Ahmed Khan goes so far as to 
say that it is easier for a creditor to recover his money 
by the power of sitting “dharna” on a debtor in a 
Native state than by suing him in a Civil Court in a 
British district. To the same effect is Sir A. 
Hobhouse’s often quoted remark, that when a man has 
got his decree his troubles are only begun Our Courts 
are undoubtedly a better machine for giving decrees 
than for executing them, and the difficulty of getting 
possession of the land is so great, the expenses so 
endless, and the delays so exasperating, that it is no 
wonder if the money-lender docs not appreciate the 
value of the security offered him in a mortgage as 
highly as we may think he should do, if the mere 
marketable value of its net profits were considered. 
An y scheme, therefore, which will diminish the risk, 
and make the bania more secure of getting a return for 
his money, will justify the Court in reducing the rate of 
interest, when that rate was agreed to on the under¬ 
standing that the affair was a risky one. 

4. From this principle is developed the plan which I 
offer as a solution of aur difficulty. It is this: That 
there should be m each district or part of a district a 


1 High interest in India docs not mean had security, 

2 Difficulty of realizing the security. 


would pay off the debt in a given number of years, and 
that those instalments should be collected by the 
Talisildar along with the land revenue, and paid over to 
the creditor. 

5. In order to carry out this scheme, 2 it would be 
necessary m the first place to pass what would amount 
in practice to a usury law, and to say what the rate of 
interest is which Government will allow in oases where 
it intervenes to remove the risk and to assist the creditor. 
That rate might be fixed at something between 6 and 12 
per cent per annum; 6 per cent, being the rate now 
usually paid by Native merchants when they borrow 
from each other as a temporary convenience, and some¬ 
thing above this being necessary in India in the case of 
all profits dependent on the land and the weather. 
Probably 9 per cent, would bo a fair rate for good 
properties, where the margin of profit is large, and tho 
land fortile and protected from seasonal calamities ; 12 
per cent, in the oase of inferior estates. Next, a period 
must be fixed during which all oxisting mortgage claim¬ 
ants should come forward to prove their claims, if they 
de-nre the help of the Court m recovering their dues. 
The object of this is to prevent a priority being obtained 
by the collusion of the debtor with one of his creditors. 
The next process would be, at the end of this period, to 
take up each landowner’s caso in succession, and decide 
what the gross amount of his debt is, after cutting down 
the interest to the rates indicated above. Then the 
Court would investigate his assets. In Upper India a 
zemindar who has a gross rental of Rs. 100 pays Rs. 50 
as land revenue and about Rs. 15 in cesses. Rs. 10 must 
be set aside for the vicissitudes of the season, and Rs. 25 
may he taken as the minimum annual profit he receives 
as a proprietor. In 19 cases out of 20 he himself 
cultivates a portion of this estate ; if then, he is content 
to pay a cultivator’s rent and to live on a cultivator’s 
profit, he is able to pay his whole proprietary profits, or 
Rs. 25 a year in liquidation of his debts, or 50 per cent, 
on his Government revenue Such an instalment will 
clear oft' a debt of Rs. 100 at 12 per cent, in six years, or 
of Rs. 200 at 9 per cant, (if the estate is a first class one) 
in 14 years. In Southern India the margin between the 
Government rates and a full rent is probably not so great, 
but the Revenue authorities would decide what the 
average profits of a ryot are. On such consideration the 
instalments should be fixed, and wheu fixed they should 
be collected with the land revenue and paid over to the 
creditor, who would then be freed from all trouble in 
executing his deoree, and from almost all risk, advan¬ 
tages m return for which the reduction of the rate of 
interest named in his bond seems just and reasonable. 
A period to be established beyond which instalments 
Bhould not run, say 15 or 20 years, and if the debt can¬ 
not bo liquidated in this period the estate should be 
declared insolvent, and sold by auction. 

6 . Supposing the instalments to be thus fixed, two 
unfavourable contingencies may arise. The landowner 
may fail to pay the instalments. If this is due to ex¬ 
ceptionally unfavourable seasons, the non-payment 
would be excused, and the interest due would be added 
to the principal; if it was caused by recusance or 
habitual extravagance it would bo necessary, after ex¬ 
hausting the usual measures taken for coilacting areas 
of revenue, to declare the man insolvent. The other 
contingency is that of his desiring to enter on a fresh 
loan during the time that his estate is still encumbered 
by instalments on account of old debts. In this case he 
would appear with his money-londer, and enter into a 
fresh agreement that after the expiry of the current set 
of instalments he would continue to pay on the same 
system for a cortain number of additional years. It 


1 Proposal to establish a Special Court for tho determination 
of the debt and the collection of instalments with tlic Land 
Revenue. 

2 Details of the scheme. 
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would not ho necessary to declare fin encumbered land¬ 
owner disqualified from borrowing or incurring any 
obligations, so long as tlio oblgations take tbis lorm, 
ami aro registered m and enforced by the Oourts, 1 

7. The same method would also bo applied m the 
cases of now loans raised by owners of unencumbered 
estates. A mortgage would no longer be an agreement 
entered into privately, and on very onerous terms, 
between the barna, taking all risks, and the landowner, 
assenting to terms bo does not understand, but an 
agreement openly made between the parties before the 
Court, and on terms sanctioned and enforced by the 
Court. Any mortgage not so made would rank only as 
a simple unsecured debt, and no cognizance of it would 
be taken by the Court which alone would have jurisdic¬ 
tion m inspect of landed debts. 2 

8. This scheme would, it appears to me, possess many 
of the advantages, 3 * and avoid many of the errors and 
difficulties attaching to all the proposals which have 
been before the Government of India, or the Famine 
Commission. It would avoid the objection rightly urged 
against the system usually followed in the treatment 
of our encumbered estates, under which the management 
is taken out of the hands of the landowners who are left 
10 grow up in idleness, and are, as it were, divorced 
from the land, in order to give it to Government officials 
who have no special aptitude for such a charge. It 
would avoid the difficulty of declaring proprietary 


rights to he nou-tranBferablc, a heroic remedy which 
would be unfair to recent purchasers and to all the most 
thrifty and intelligent owners, and which, oven m the 
case of the more childish owners, would only save them 
for the present by stopping all growth in the future it 
goes beyond tlie Deccan Byots Act m leaving littlo to 
the equity and conscience of the Court, hut laying down 
a clear rule nB to rate of interest and as to the system of 
instalments. It also embodies the mostprnotioal part of 
the suggestions made by Syud Ahmed Khan for tile 
creation of land banks, leaving out what is, I fear, im¬ 
practicable, his idea that money-lenders would taka 
shares in such a bank and subscribe money with which 
to pay off debtB Tho scheme would easily be carried 
out by the existing Courts, without requiring any 
additional expenditure or machinery, oxcopt during the 
fii’st period, when the debts owing up to a given period 
have to be adjudicated, and special Courts would 
probably be required to deal with the rush of cases. 

Lastly, it would vindicate the principle that Govern¬ 
ment has not altogether parted with its rights as u 
landlord, lijth should have an eye to the well being of 
those who are its partners in thoso rights, and should not 
leave Ihemfto be crushed or ruined by tho mechanical 
application of legal principles or the rules of unrestricted 
competition anil laissez-faire. 

0 A, E, 

11th December 1870, 


The Behar Byot, by Mh. H, S. Cunningham. 


The worst part of the worst famine tract in Bengal 
consists of the northern parts of the districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhnnga, and Bhagnlpur, and JJ.es 
within the sub-diviHions of Sitamarhi, Madliobani, and 
Supul! These parts suffered from famine most severely 
in 1770, 18(16, and in 1874, and from scarcities m 1783, 
1800, and 1876. The cause in every instance was the 
pi'omaturo cessation, in September, of the monsoon 
rains, whioh should havo gone till the middle or end of 
October—a danger to which this part of tho country is 
especially liable. 

2. In the Madliobani sub-diviaion is the Pargana 
Alapur, witli an area of 268 square miles. Almost the 
whole of this pargana, viz , 2-iG square miles, with 290 
villages, 83,000 inhabitants, forms part of the Darhhanga 
Raj: it suffered, perhaps, more than any othor in the 
fammo of 1873 and 1874. A commission was appointed 
to enquire into the condition of the people, and reported 
that relief measures would be necessary, in order to 
enable the people to tide over the distress arising from 
deficient rainfall in 1873. The necessity far these rcliof 
measures was attributed to the normal poverty, which 
was reported to he suoh that the people '‘.wore not able, 
“ even for one season, to bear up against any serious 
“ failure of their crops.” This poverty was traced to the 
prevailing rent rates, which, the Commissioners said, 
were 11 so excessive, that it was impossible for tho ryots, 
“ m time of ordinary plenty, to save up anything for 
" an evil day.” 

3 One of the results of this report was tho appoint¬ 
ment of an officer to carry out a ficld-to-field survey and 
reassessment of rent rates. Mr. Finucano, who per¬ 
formed this duty, gaveoYidoncc before the Commission, 
and his experience placed him in a position to give 
mors specific information than is often obtainable in 
the Bengal Presidency as to the condition of the 
people. 

4. The gross rontal of that part of the Dorlihanga 
estate that lies in the Alapur Pargana is four lakhs, the 
revenue is Rs. 1,810, i e., less than the ^^„th part of 
the rental 5 . The Government outlay, apart from what 
was spent out of tho estate, then under tho Court of 
"Wards, on the pargana in famine relief in 1874, was 
more than lakhs, or considerably more than the State 
has received from the pargana from the date of the per¬ 
manent settlement up to the present day. We start 
accordingly with the result that the Baja, being allowed 
to enjoy all the proceeds of this estate, except a tiny 
fraction, less than -juoth, ia further allowed to keep his 
people in a condition of such miserable poverty that a 
single crop failure plunges them into destitution, and 


1 Two difficulties to be expected. 

2 Extension of the scheme to future mortgages. 

3 Advantages claimed for the proposal. 

5 Toynbee, p. 13. 

5 Mr. Finucane’s Evidence, p, 183, 


that then tho destitution, so occasioned, has to be re¬ 
lieved, in part at least, at tho cost of tho goneral tax¬ 
payer, on a scale which swallows up all the roveune 
which the State has received from the land for eighty 
years. 

5. The gross rental of tho area assessed to land cess 
in Bengal, representing land revenue of 3,639,0001, is 
returned for the purposes of local taxation at 13,000,0001.; 
so that tho proprietors pay Government rather more 
than :Hh of their admitted receipts. 1 This is not so 
email a proportion as is paid by tho Darhhanga Raj, 
but Btill it is small enough to raise tho question how 
far thoso proprietors, who sweep oil' throe-fourths of the 
profits of tlio land, perform their part of the bargain, 
under which they hold their estates , and how far it is 
equitable to call upon any other portion of tho commu¬ 
nity to defray the expense of keeping thoir tenants 
alive in time of famine. 

6. As regards Behav tho condition of the people has 
long been a scandal to tho Bengal administration, and 
the attention of successive Lieutenant-Governors have 
been directed to it. Tho Commission will probably 
remember tho torms m which it was described to us by 
a local officer. 2 

7. Mr. Finucnno’s opinion is that, tlio calamities of 
Bebar aro to bo traced to its land-laws. “ How comes 
it,” ho asks, quoting the languago of ouo of tho Com¬ 
missioners m 1874,•'—“ that with tho prosui.it not very 
“ grave vicissitude of season, tlio Imperial Government 
“ should be expected to interpose in regard to a most 
“ fertile region, the great hulk of whoso agricultural 
“ profits go elsewhere than to tho imperial oxohoquor P 
“ How comos it that Behar, with an industrious popula- 
“ lion, the most fortilo soil in India, a territory com- 
“ paratively very lightly assessed in land tax—how 
“ comosut that this Behar should bo Bocldng imperial 
“ relief oftener and more extensively than tne regions 
“ less fertile, and far less heavily assessed by Govern- 
“ ment P The explanation, then, as to why tho three 
“ northern sub-divisions should not tido over tho vicissi- 
“ tude, by falling hack on food rosorves, or on money 

resource, summarisos itself briofly thus. Tho whole 
“ conditions of agricultural industry thoro aro such as to 
‘ 1 render it precarious. There is no suffioion t oer bainty as 
11 to tenure. It is impossible for tho population to fall 
‘ 1 back this year solely on accumulated rosorves, whether 
“ of gram, of property, of money, or of credit. For the 
“ whole conditions of life, as will be seen from the 
“ collector’s reports, are such as to preclude any sufll- 
“ cient accumulation of the kind. The ryots cannot 


1 There are in Bengal 1110,000 revenue-paying estates. 
724,qo,0 f'tpnuies” holding under estates, 10 millions “ryoti 
holdings, 1 ’ of -which 2f millions are for annual rental between 
Ks, 5 n> nO and 0 millions under lie. 5. 

2 Mr. O’Donnell. 

3 Note oh the defects of the Kent Law in Behar, 
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“ fall back on any credit fund like the tenant-right, of 
“ other parts of Bengal; far practically there is no 
“ such right available to offer m pledge. The people 
11 who plough and sow, and who ought to reap, have 
" not a reasonable assuranoo as to tho fruits of their 
“ industry.” 

8. Mr. ithnneane’s contention is that, “if the obli- 
“ gations which the law imposes on proprietors were 
“ vigorously enforced, the condition of the Behar 
“ tenantry would in a short time ha so improved, that 
“ the failure of a single crop would not bring about 
“ a state of things in which the great bulk of the 
" population has either to be supported by the State 
" or to starve.” “The local officers,” he says, “ have 
“ naturally shrunk from acting as partisans and from 
" instigating ryots to resist the illegal acta of pro- 
“ prietors and thus the ryot, being “ignorant and 
" very helpless,”—sunk m abject poverty and con¬ 
fronted with a. law which makes every presumption 
against him,—seldom thinks of asserting his legal 
rights. 

9. If this he a correct account of the poWy pursued 
in Behar, it seems to me to imply a very erroneous 
view of a local officer’s duty ; he ought not "ta shrink 
from acting as the partisan of the weak in their 
attempts to resist the illegalities of the strong; he is 
hound to see that the law is not broken either by rich 
or poor; hut he is especially bound to see that it is not 
broken by the rich for the purpose of oppressing and 
cheating the poor. " It is,” Mr. Finucane says, “ the 
“ opinion of experienced gentlemen that reforms must 
“ he introduced with great caution unless we are pre- 
“ pared to run the risk of alienating the proprietary 
“ classes, ol' fostoring litigation, and of embittering 
“ the relations between landlords and tenants.” 'When, 
as ip Behar, the relations of landlord and tenant are r 
those of a high-handed, unscrupulous proprietary class, 
breaking the law to increase thoir own illegal gams, on 
tho one hand; and a tenantry, robbed of its rights 
throngh the negligence of their rulers and ground 
down under every form of oppression, on the other, it 
is absurd to talk about “ embittering ” them. So far 
as I can see, tho administration m Behar stands in the 
discreditable position of countenancing, and so abet¬ 
ting, notorious abuses for fear of the commotion which 
would ensue if the people knew their rights and were 
encouraged to assert them. As to letting the Behar 
landlords trample op the law for fear of “alienating 
them,” when wo hear of their performing any one of 
the duties, for which they were created, or assisting 
the Government in any one of its endeavours for the 
good of the people, it will he time to consider how far 
their alliance is worth having, 

10. “The Rent Law in Behar,” Mr. Finucane says, 

“ has been practically a dead-letter, mainly because the 
“ provisions intended to protect the ryot are chiefly 
“ declaratory of his rights, which he is left to enforce 
“ in the Civil Courts as best he can The ryot is 
“ seldom able to stand upon his legal rights.” What 
is required is the compulsory enforcement of zemindars’ 
obligations, apd not new declarations of right and 
title. What the law declares that a zemmdar ought to 
do, that the law should compel him to do. 

11. Mr. Finucane goes on to specify a number of 
particulars in which the law is habitually sot aside by 
the landlords of Behar, the crowning illegality being 
the practice of forbidding tho cutting of the crops 
until the tenant assents to and satisfies the landlord’s 
demands. This is precisely in the teeth of Act X. of 
1859, Section 118, and Bengal Act VIII. of 1869, 
Section 74, 

12. Among other evils to which the B'ehav Rent Law 
system exposes the tenant are tho following :—r 

(1.) In some oases the landlord’s rights are vested in 
several holders, 1 each of whom separately 
claims an, aliquot share of the rent, which ho 
asserts to bo his due. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the great hardship, which such 
arrangement npist eptail on the tenant, its 
fatal effect in hindering improvement on the 
land, pud the wide, door which it opens to 
oppression and fraud. 

(2.) Another grievance is the prevalence of pjartition 
cases, 2 prolonged sometimes oyer one or more 
generations, 

(3.) Another cause of oppression in, North Behar, 
and especially in Madhobani is. tho practice of 


1 Jjmali Maliks. 

2 Batwarae, 


buying and selling tho landlord’s control and 
responsibility as regards the cultivator, in¬ 
cluding Em almost unlimited power of dis¬ 
traint 1 These assignments are generally 
made for seven or nine years ; the evil is in¬ 
tensified when, as is often the case, tho right 
assigned is not that to claim, the entire rental, 
hut only some share of it. These assignments 
are frequently made without any due notice to 
the tenant and invariably without hia consent. 

(4.) But the greatest hardship under which the Behar 
peasant labours is the process by which rent is 
recovered. On the eve of reaping-time the 
landlord or his assignee (thikadar) sends an 
official 2 into the village with orders to recover 
the sum due and to prevent reaping until it is 
paid. In case of any delay this official levies 
diet-money on a penal scale for his residence 
on tho headmen or villagers. Tho process is 
made as harassing as possible, in order to he 
effectual. The villagers believe that they are 
powerless ; and forced sales on ruinous terms 
oither to the landlord or general trader are 
the general result. In Madhobani Mr. Fmu- 
cane heard many complaints on the subject, 
hut “abstained from expressing anything 
which could be construed into order.” “ Any 
“ reform,” he observes, “ will require some 
“ care in introducing, as the feeling of the 
“ tenants is naturally very tense on the matter. 

“ In Soopnl, the Magistrate-Collector, with 
“ the CommisBionor’s subsequent approval, 

“ issued a most salutary order to the police, 

“ directing them how to act on complaints 
“ from cultivators of not being allowed to 
“ reap their crops. The order was at once 
‘ ‘ noised abroad among tho villages, and at ouco 
“ produced a considerable sensation throngh- 
“ out the entire sub-division One result of 
“ this has been that in many cases the rent- 
“ realizers have moderated m their requiBi- 
“ tions, thereby enabling the cultivators to 
“ store grain mstoad of parting with it at 
“ forced prices,” 

13. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 2 
has recently had occasion to consider the depressed 
condition of the Behar agriculturist, and his opinion 
scorns entirely in accordance with those already 
quoted. “Behar,” he Buys, “ is, as a whole, too poor 
“ to buy up its own good harvests.” 

“ Mr. Toynbee, the collector of Patna, who has 
“ devoted much time to investigating the condition ol 
“ the labouring classes and small traders of hia district, 

“ writeB thus of them:—The expression, “living 
“ ' from hand to month ” has assumed'for me a more 
11 1 definite and tangible, if less satisfactory, meaning 
“ 1 than it ever had before. I have been into and. 
“ ‘ over the houses of hundreds of telis, baniyas, 

‘ ‘ ‘ gwallas, halwais, and other similar castes, and have 
“ ’ seen how they live, and what they eat. I could 
“ 1 not have believed, had I nbt seen it for myself, 

“ ‘ how abject is their poverty. Hanger satisfied, and 
“ ‘ decency propitiated, they seem to have no further 
‘ 1 1 ambition. Many of them do not know what it is 
“ 1 to have two meals a day, and most of them do not 
“ ’ know when they rise in the morning whether they 
“ ‘ will got one full meal or not. Wages have re- 
“ ‘ inained as before, while the prices of all kinds of 
” ‘ food have increased. Over-popnintion seems to he 
“ ‘ an effectual bar to any further material Improve- 
“ ‘ ment that might otherwise be brought about by 
“ 1 increased means of communication, by education, 
“ ‘ and other similar means.’ Of the poorer classes in. 

‘ ‘ Sarun, the sub-divisional ofiicor of Sewan writes •— 
“ r It is, however, a fact that tho average size of the 
“ ‘ farms of the poorer classes does not exceed five 
“ 1 bighas, and that seven, persons, according to the 
“ ‘ census, constitute a.household. The average value 
“ * of the crops produced in, one year, taking good land 
“ ‘ with bad, on a single bigha, is Rs 25, of which. 
“ ‘ Rs. 3 is payable in rent. Therefore, amongst the 
“ ‘poorer classes, that is some 600,000 persons, seven 
“ ‘ persons have to subsist on Rs. 102 a year, or only a 
“ ‘ rupee and four annas each a month. Yet even this 
“ 1 condition represents a state of things much moro 
“ ‘ favourable than half of the jioorer classes, or 300,000 
“ * persons, can obtain. Tens of thousands of them 


1 Tbikiulari system. 

- Pyada. 

3 Resolution on the Commissioner's. Annual Report, 1873. 
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“ 1 have not more than two bighas of land, and the 
“ 1 number of those who have only two to three is 
“ ‘ equally great. There are besides the landless day- 
“ ( labourers, who number from 10 to 15 per coni, of the 
“ ‘ inhabitants of every village. How they contrive to 
“ ‘ subsist in years of scarcity, and particularly during 
“ 1 such lengthened periods of dearth as the first five 
“ 1 months of the official year under report, is a more 
" ‘ difficult question than most people are prepared to 
“ 1 answer. The fact is that the possessors of a larger 
“ ‘ kind of farms, with areas from 15 to 30 bighas, 
“ ‘ and even less, know the importance of preserving 
“ ‘ this class alive, and also of preventing them from 
“ ‘ emigrating through distress, and give them, just 
“ 1 enough food to keep body and soul together. 
“ ‘ Emigration is constantly proposed as the panacea 
“ ‘for the domestic difficulties of Sarun; but so long 
“ ‘ as there is a large class of middle-class farmers, 
“ ‘ whose casto or pride restrains them from working, 
“ ‘and who are prepared to devote all their influence 
“ ‘ and much of them substance to keep the really poor 
" ‘ iu the district, even when they have no work for 
" ‘ them to do, bo long will all schemes for diminishing 
“ 1 the population by emigration infallibly fail.’ ” 

14. “ It is evidently futilo," His Honour geos on to 
observe, “ to hope that emigration will relievo Behar 
“ of any appreciable portion of its people until some 
“ change takes place within the province itself, 
“ which will have the effect of extruding superfluous 
“ population by making it practically impossible for 
“ them to continue there. Such a change can probably 
“ only ho effected by a reform of the land-law. If the 
“ present dead-level of pauperised cultivators woro 
“ once broken up, and if due protection were givon to 
" the ryots, and their tenures made secure and valuable, 
“ the standard of comfort among the land-holdmg 
“ peasantry probably would rise; the desire to inewaso 


“ the area of their holdings would become effective as 
ft the means to attain this accumulated; and eventually] j; 
“ might be hoped that the soil would be divided ainoim 
“ just such a number of cultivators, with their de-’ 
“ pendent labourers, as it could maintain in the higher 
“ style of living that would necessarily follow upon 

“ growing wealth. Thus gradually an offectivo stimulus 

“ to emigration might be applied, serving to rid the 
<f country of its surplus population. All this, however 
“ if it ever comes, must be tho work of time.” 

15. A Commission, appointed last year by tho Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor to examine the subject, is still engaged 
upon it; and pending its roport, it would perhaps^ 
undesirable to suggest any remedy for so grave a, 
disease, but that, as it appears to mo, tho case calls into 
question BOme of those general principles on which we 
may be expected to express a more outspoken opinion 
than the LiouLoiiant-Govemor would probably think fit 
to elicit from his local officials. 

Iff We have in Behar (1) great climatic liability to 
famine; (2) a population so poor and oppressed as to 
be unable dn tho opinion of the local officers, to offer 
the least resistance to any form of pressure; (3) a class 
of landlowla who sweep off tho entire margin of the 
profits of tho soil, paying tho Government a mere 
fraction by way of revenue, and trampling down the 
law in every direetion where it would intervene for the 
protection of tho tenantry. Such a state of things 
seems to call for remedies of tho most Hoarohing and 1 
stringent character, and to invite an enquiry into the 
real character of the landlord’s rights under tho per¬ 
manent settlement, and of the logal position and duty 
of Government when those rights aro found to be 
exercised in a manner which conflicts with tho well- 
boing of tho cultivators. This quostion I propose to 
^.discuss iu a separate note, 

H. S. 0.—10-10-79. 
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Memorandum on the Improvement of the Land and Relief to Agriculturists, and on 
the Establishment of Agricultural Banks, by Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadur. 


This Memorandum consists of five parts— 

I. On tlie improvement of land. 

II. On the state of the agriculturists in respect of 
their transactions •with the money-lenders. 

III. On the establishment of agricultural hanks. 

TV. Certain remarks on famine. 

V. On the necessity of certain amendments in the 
existing legislation and the enactment of new 
laws. -o, 


FART r. 

1. The improvement of the condition of land may be 
secured in three ways— 

Firstly, by establishing the means of irrigation; 

Secondly, by providing facilities in the way of 
irrigation ; 

Thirdly, by maintaining or improvingthe productive 
powers of the earth. 

2. With regard to the first head, I take it for granted 

that in places whore irrigation hy canals is impossible 
wells are the only means of improving the land and 
saving the country from the calamities of famine. '< 

The only fact which admits of discussion is the inode 
in which wells may be constructed in places where 
they arc required; and it involves the following 
questions:— 

1st. The class of wells in respect of the mode in 
which, and the capital by which they may be 
constructed. 

2nd. Their sites, cost, and the degree of their useful¬ 
ness. 

3rd. Matters connected with persons profiting by the 
wells. 

3. With regard to the first point, walls maybe divided 
into four classes,— 

(a) Wells constructed by a landlord or a cultivator 

with his own capital and of his own free will. 

(b) Wells constructed hy a landlord or a cultivator 

with a loan taken for the purpose, under an 
engagement to pay the principal as well as 
interest, or 

(c) Those constructed with a loan under an engage¬ 

ment of paying a permanent interest only. 

(cl.) Wells constructed by Government or hy a duly 
authorized company in a compulsory manner. 

-i. The second point above named has been the subject 
of much discussion and has given occasion to many 
reports, varying widely with each other in their . 
estimates of the cost of such wells, the area irrigated 
hy thorn, and the profits arising out of them. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Ounmngkam has, I think, expressed a 
correct opinion by saying that, ‘ 1 The cost of a well will 
“ differ in different places, and the area it can irrigate 
“ will depend on the nearness of the water to the 
“ surface, the quantity of tho water, the crop irrigated, 

“ and the thirstiness of the soil.” Hence I doubt the 
possibility of a general estimate of the cost and the 
usefulness of wells that may equally apply to all wells 
in all places. 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. Cunningham, in his Memoran¬ 
dum, and the Secretary to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Ondh m his Letter, 
No. 3503A., dated the 2nd December 1878, have 
attached much importance to ‘ ‘ the physical practica- 
“ bility of making wells, and the method of selecting 
“ sites for them” Tho Hon’ble Mi'.. Cunningham, 
remarks :—“ It must be remembered that all the be8t 
“ places have been taken up already ; the tracts where 
“ there arc no wells now are those in which the 
“ agriculturists have found it impossible or unre- 
“ munerative to biuld thorn. Is it likely that Govern- 
“ ment will succeed better than they P What is known 
“ as to tho conditions which made well-digging more 
“ difficult in some places than others P Docs any 
11 department or any officer possess scientific knowledge 
“as to the geological problem—the character and 


“ position of the water-bearing strata that overlie 
“ thorn? Can the Public Works Department predict, 
“ by the use of an auger, or any simple tools, where a 
“ pucka well can be built ? It is believed that in the 
“ Gangetic valley water can he found anywhere, and 
“ the mere putting down borer and coming on water 
“ proves nothing. The water may be a spring or a 
“ trickle percolation. Moreover, the main difficulty of 
“ making a well arises from the looseness or firmness 
“ of the sub-soil; it is necessary to know what the 
“ depth is of the sandy stratum which has to be cut 
“ through, and whether the sand is firm and dry, or 
“ loose and wet like a quicksand. Docs the Depart,- 
“ ment of Public Works possess tools which will 
“ give this information? If so, can they be used by 
“ non-professional persons, or only by experienced 
“ officers of tbe Department? And could the Deparfc- 
“ ment lend any number of such officers to the Civil 
“ Department to select sites for such wells ” 

6. The Secretary to the Government of the North- 

Western Provinces remarks in his letter referred to 
above, that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has 
found much “ diversity of opinion ” as to tho amount 
of pressure laid on the construction of wells, much 
“doubtful conjecture” as to the method and cost of 
constructing wells, “and almost complete ignorance” 
as to the extent to which tho wells are required and 
wbero they are most needed. His Honour lias there¬ 
fore proposed that “ two tracts (containing one or 
more villages under Government management) in which 
there are priitid facie reasons for believing that wells 
can be constructed at a reasonable cost with advantage 
to the agricultural community be chosen in different 
parts of the Province.” His Honour suggests the 
desirability of special enquiries, though admitting that 
"intimate acquaintance with the requirements of one 
tract . . . is no safe guide to a knowledge of the 

needs of another, even in the same neighbourhood,” 
The questions which ought to be the subject of such 
enquiry. His Honour thinks, are “tho depth at which 
water will be reached; the depth of water when reached; 
the abundance of supply ; the condition of strata to be 
penetrated, or m which water lies ; the chavaotcr of the 
water itself; the cost and supply of material and labour 
in each locality; the size of well most adapted to tho 
place ; the nature of the soil to be irrigated; the kind 
of crop which can be raised; the class of cultivators by 
whom it will he utilized; the relations, amicable or 
otherwise, which they hear to each other and to their 
landlords; the distance which water has to be taken 
from the well; the extent to which irrigation is already 
available in the neighbourhood,” and such like. His 
Honour suggests tho ultimate establishment of a 
“ separate agonc.y,” if such local enquiries succeed m 
their object, “whose principal duty it will be to study 
the agricultural circumstances of each locality in which 
it is proposed to construct wells, or rather whose prin¬ 
cipal duty it will be to study the agricultural circum¬ 
stances of every locality not fully irrigated, in order to 
decide whether or not wells are there required." His 
Honour thinks that any district cannot be thoroughly 
inspected by one officer m less than two or three years, 
with a rough estimate of expenditure from Rs. 25,000 to 
Rs 80,000 per district. 

7. It cannot be denied, as the Hon’ble Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham has said, that Government can have no good chance 
of success in constructing wells in tracts where “the 
agriculturists have found it impossible or unremunera- 
tive to build them.” But well construction should be 
limited to those localities only which present a good 
prospect of the success of the scheme Such localities 
are still found in abundance, and will be much bonefitted 
by an increase in the number of wells. Villages having 
a cultivated or arable area unirrigated by wells have 
ample room for measures of protection against famine, 
provided the aroa is not such as doesmake it impossible 
or unremunerative to construct wells ; such villages are 
found in large numbers m the North-Western Provinces. 
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8. Tlie physical question spolcen of by ilic Hon’ble 
Mr. Cunningham in his Memorandum, and the enquiries 
-mentioned in the letter of tho Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Borth-Westcrn Provinces, do not seem to 
present any serious difficulty. The object of the pro¬ 
posed scheme is to increase the number of wells in 
villages where they are not sufficiently nuinorona to 
ward off tho calamities of a famine. We should rarely 
have to make wells in tracts where the landlords or the 
well-diggers, who inherit tho profession from their 
ancestors, would not he well aware of the nature of the 
soil, or which would not, have wells in their neighbour¬ 
hood, giving a geological history of the locality. Xt is 
a fact, and can be ascertained by holding enquiries in 
each pargana, that in all villages the zemindars, the 
well-diggers, and the well-sinkers possess a good know¬ 
ledge of the various strata of the earth and the depth of 
water m that locality, on account of the experience 
acquired by them and by their ancestors. They can 
well name the various strata of the earth above water m 
that locality, and can tell tho order in which they 
successively occur, as well ns the thickness of each 
layer. They do not of course possess any scientific 
knowledge of these things, but their information is 
derived from experience, which is tho sole basis of all 
knowledge. Tho neighbouring wells give an unfailing 
evidence of the nearness of tho water to the surface of 
the earth, the abundance of Bupply, the thirstincss of 
the earth, and the extent of tho area irrigable by any 
sort of well; and wo can make nil estimate of the cost 
of a well in a certain locality with tolerable accuracy. 
These arc tlic points which arc to lie known before the 
construction of a well is undertaken, and can he easily 
ascertained by the agency of Bative officials under tho 
supervision of the ordinary local officers. 

fi These questions do not present any serious difficulty 
and can he easily solved. But the qucstiou wliothc.*> tho 
zemindars and cultivators will agroe to malco wells in 
the manner slated in clauses (a), (?ij, and (r) of paragraph 
3 involves some difficulty, There may he a few wells 
constructed m this manner, I have fully considered 
the laudable effort that has been mado in the pargana of 
Ghatampur, Zillu Cawnpore, to try the experiment. 
But I do nob think the measure will ever attain wide 
sueooss Lftbo construction of such wells is brought 
about by the influence or expostulations of a cerium 
officer, it cannot answer the real purpose of proving n 
protection against famine This object cannot lie 
attained until the zemindars and cultivators are them¬ 
selves actuated by stronger motives and inducements. 

10. I have talked with aoveral respectablo and 
-wealthy zemindars on tho subject, asking thorn what 
prevents them from constructing weLIs m thoir villages 
with their own capital or with advances of monoy from 
Government, and have found out tho following 
reasons■— 

(a.) They can lay out their sums in tradosmore lucra¬ 
tive than the construction of wells. 

(t.) They have a strong impression that, in caso they 
constructed wells, tho Government rovoimo 
will he enhanced in proportion to tho increase 
in the productive powers of the laud as soon as 
the term of the settlement expires, and the 
profit they may he hitherto deriving will bo 
greatly diminished 

The attempt which the Government of the Borlh- 
HTestern Provinces has made, in its circular dated the 
-h Boyembcr 1877, toromovo to some extent this ap- 
msion from the minds of tho zemindars has failed 
ord them satisfaction, and they cannot understand 
-heir fears are groundless. 

• are not convinced by tho argumonb that they 
ufficient profit by the time the 
fit which they got from timo 
arded us a reimbursement 
id: and the loss they may 
lc Government revenue 
mt term will be viewed 
of their expenditure, 
uectabic zemindar that 
1 may have the effect 
struct wells in their 

fire area has been 
lor cultivation, and 
muc has reached its 
le vicinity of a rail- 
are likely ever to 
ins of improvement 
settlement may he 


made permanent with the zemindars, subject 
to tlco condition of making a certain number of 
wells, i.c , the current settlement may bo mado 
permanent, conditionally on the promise of the 
zomi ndar to construct a certain number of wells 
m his villago within a certain period. 

(I ) In villages in -which an increase of revenue is 
expected on tho termination of the settlement 
period, a limit uiuy bo fixed for such increase, 
and an engagement be entered into with the 
zemindars, to tho oli'cct that if they construct 
n certain number of wells within a certain 
poriod, no increased demand will be made by 
Government on their villages aH long us the 
current settlement lasts, and tliaL after the 
termination of the poriod a permanent settle¬ 
ment will be made with them at an amount 
the limit of which has been so fixed. 

(a ) Should nono of these measures bo acceptable to 
Government, tho last, resource should be that 
a zemindar wishing to construct a well in a 
village should be required to notify liis mteii- 
^fion to tho collector of tho district, who should 
(define the boundaries of the area irrigable by 
such well, and shall, m conformity with Lho 
rules of hahuara, detach that area from the rest 
of tho lands and fix a separate amount of 
revenue (tho same ns it now pays when dry) for 
it permanently : and the area shall he termed 
as a soparato permanent patli. 

12. Tho measures recommended by tho able zemindar 
belong to tho most important questions of administra¬ 
tion, tho solution of which is no easy task blit they 
unmistakably lead us to an inference that to expect 
success in the Bystem of woll-construction by private 

r capital, or by public monoy advanced to the zemindars 
for tho purposo, is to expect impossibilities. If, there¬ 
fore, there bo anoeeBBity (audl admit there is) of having 
tho system of well-eons traction adopted on a largo scale 
as a precautionary mcasuro against famine, there 
remains no other alternative hut that either Govern¬ 
ment should construct wells on its own account, or duly 
authorize a comjiotcnt corporation wishing to undertake 
tho work to bring it into etfoet. 

13. Tlic existing laws of the country do not even go 
so far as to allow that Government or an authorized 
corporation should ho able to begin tho work m an ex¬ 
perimental manner To think that Government will be 
able to try tho experiment m villages that lie under its 
own management appoints to me to’ he an unreasonable 
expectation If the expectation bo oven realized, it 
will still fall short of producing a result that can 
properly bo called the result of a thorough and efficient 
experiment. On those con si derations I am in favour of 
the necessity of a law providing facilities for making an 
efficient experiment. 

14. Tho passing of suoli a law will not necessarily 
necessitate tho ooinmonoomcnt of tho work by Govern¬ 
ment or any authorized corporation at once all over the 
Country Government will, on tho other hand, he em¬ 
powered to enforce the measure in any tracts and to 
any extent it dooms proper. Therefore the enactment 
of such a law, tho enforcement of which will entirely lie 
in tlie hands of Government, can furnish no ground for 
apprehension 

lb The droll Bill proparod by tho Board of Itoronue, 
Borth-Western Provinces, on tho subject in September 
1878, though requiring a good deal of amendment, de¬ 
serves special attention, and does not deserve to be 
thrown away as a dead letter. 

16. With regard to tho third point in paragraph 2, I 
beg to say that the settlement of mattoru connected 
with the oconpants of lands that are irrigable by the 
wells involves no difficulty. I do not think, as appears 
from the Memorandum of the Hon’ble Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham and alao from the draft Bill of the Board of lleveime, 
Borth-Western Provinces, that tho occupants of the 
lands irrigable by Government, wolls should liavo to pay 
a water-rate; it is preferable that they should pay a 
wetrenL to tho zemindar of the land, on tho score of its 
being irrigablo, whether they use the water or not, 

17. The Hon’blcMr. Cunningham writos in his Mem¬ 
orandum that “ m case of llie adoption of the com- 
“ pnlsory method of the construction of wells, Govern- 
“ mont could not, with any appearance of justice, say 
" to him, 1 You shall make your own arrangements for 
" recouping yourselves from the tenants of tlie lands 
“ round tho well; ’ Government must arrange for a 
“ compulsory rate to bo paid by thoso lands. But the 
“ Borth-Weatern Provinces Government lias already, it 
“ is understood, pronounced definitively against com- 
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“ pnlsory rates in the case of canals ; and I do not see 
“ how the two questions can be treated differently, or 
“ what arguments can be used for compulsory rates in 
“ the case of wells which do not apply equally to the 
“ case of canals." 

18. The Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, 
say in section 10 of their draft Bill that “ on all lands 
“ irrigable a water-rate, the amount of which shall be 
“ determined by the Local Government, may be im- 
“ posed by the general or special order of the Local 
'■ Government, and the rate may from time to time be 
“ altered by the order of the Local Government.” 

19 I think a water-rate should not he imposed on 
lands irrigable by a well, and the occupants should not 
bo made to pay it as such. The nature of the land will 
he entirely changed by the construction of the well 
without incurring the least cost to the occupants; in 
other words, the area that was unirrigable at first 
would thus he turned into an area irrigable, and the 
rent on the land shall he consequently raised to the 
extent of that payable by irrigable land in case the 
maker of the well is not the agriculturist h>mself. The 
difference between these two rates of rent shall be 
added to the Government revenue after a deduction of 
the usual rate as a remuneration to the lamhardar, who 
collects the sum from the tenants. This increment 
over and above the original G overnment revenue shall 
he payable to the party at -whose cost the well has been 
constructed, whether it ho a zemindar, a duly au¬ 
thorized company, or Government. In this case the 
settlement of matters connected with the occupants of 
the lands that are irrigable by the well does not present 
any difficulty. 

90 The second way of effecting an improvement in 
the condition of land, by providing facilities in the way 
of irrigation, has not been referred to in any of tliit 
papers on land improvement or famino protection 
measures as far as I havo seen them. The adoption of 
measures calculated to facilitate irrigation can, I sup¬ 
pose, do very much towards improving the condition of 
land and mitigating the severities of famine. 

21. It must he admitted that to invent an easier and 
less expensive method of drawing out water from the 
wells than that now practised in India is almost im¬ 
possible. There are, however, vast tracts of lauds on 
the banks of rivers and canals only a few feet higher 
than tho surface of the water, and others near which 
canals run but cannot irrigate their more elevated por¬ 
tions. There docs not appear any great difficulty in 
raising a sufficient quantity of water to so small a 
height by means of a machinery There do exist pumps 
capable of raising water in large quantities to so in. 
significant a height by means of steam. The cost of tho 
application of such machinery will, I am of opinion, he 
very little when compared with the degree of tho 
benefit received and with the income derivable by that 
means. Moreover, J suppose that on the banks of 
those rivers, canals, and streams whoso waters flow with 
sufficient rapidity machines can ho erected that may 
work by means of the current without incurring too 
much expenditure This proposal, it seems to me, also 
deserves due consideration, and its adoption or rejec¬ 
tion must depend on the result of a thorough investi¬ 
gation. 

22. The experiment cannot he tried by tho zemindars, 
hut by Government or an association inclining to under¬ 
take the work But the chief difficulty lies in the fact 
that, supposing any one wishes to form a company (as an 
attempt was made in the distinct of Aligarh some time 
ago), there exists no law allowing him to take such a 
step. Such an experiment will require that a suitable 
tract be chosen for irrigation ; that a certain area ho 
oocupied cither permanently or temporarily as the site 
for the erection of the machinery, and that the company 
he authorised to supply water to the adjoining lands, 
and to oollect the water-rate. 

23. There is no doubt that tho success or failure of 
this undertaking will depend on tho result of experi¬ 
ment, but no experiment can he tried when no law 
allowing such a step exists. 

24. The third way of affecting an improvement in 
the condition of land, by maintaining' or improving its 
productive powers, is ouc of those matters that deserve 
special consideration, and has, to a great degree, 
affected the condition of the ryot. It is indeed a fact 
that a perceptible decline in the productive powers of 
land has of late taken place in some parts of India. In 
other words, a slackness has taken place in endeavours 
to apply tho productiveness of the oarth to the best 
use, which may ho attributed to the following causes : — 
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(a.) The land does not receive a sufficient quantity of 
manure .—The cultivated area has no doubt 
been greatly enlarged, and the manure has 
been more scarce than before. The explana¬ 
tion of this scarcity of manure may be sought 
in the high price to which wood, as a fuel, has 
reached, owing to the destruction of the forests 
and to large additions to cultivated tracts. 
Bung, -which was formerly used more as a 
manure than as a fuel, is now more extensively 
devoted to the latter purpose , and the poor 
cultivators have consequently a greater induce¬ 
ment to sell it as a fuel than to keep it for the 
purposes of manure 

(b) The land is not ploughed a sufficient number of 
times —The weeds, as a consequence, grow in 
abundance with the crop, to tlie great injury 
of the latter, making the plants stunted and 
tho corn ears thin Though these weeds are 
cut from time to time, yet their roots remain 
in the ground and become the germ of new 
shoots. 

(c.) The crop is not sufficiently irrigated where there are 
wells, and the corn generally becomes thin. 

25. These two last-mentioned deficiencies may 
generally he attributed to the scarcity of oxen Those 
that are kept by tho cultivators want much iu physical 
strength, so necessary for the jiurposes of agriculture. 
Cattle are now much fewer in numbers than formerly, 
and have consequently risen in price. The cost of 
breeding and maintaining cattle is also greatly in¬ 
creased m proportion to the decrease in the number of 
pastures on account of vast additions in cultivated area. 
All those facts deserve due attention on the part of 
those who are busy in contemplating remedies for the 
calamities of famine It is high time that measures 
ca'Bulated to give popularity to artificial manure, and 
to provide facilities m the rearing of cattle, may be 
adopted. The adoption of these moasnres lies, not in 
the power of Government hut ill tho hands of the people 
themselves, who ought to set on foot committees for 
the purpose, and Government to Bupporb their en¬ 
deavours and further their designs as much as it can. 


PART II. 

26 Indebtedness and high rates of interest havo 
reduced the cultivator to a wretched and grievous 
state The fruit of all the favour accorded to him at 
the time of settlement, and of all tho drudgery he is 
doomed to perform, is safely enjoyed by the money¬ 
lender, and still he is not able to extricate or roheve 
himself from indebtedness. 

27. This state of things cannot, however, be attri¬ 
buted to unfairness or fraud on the part of the money¬ 
lenders, hut various circumstances have combined to 
raise the rate of interest to bo high a degree. The 
groat demand for money, the necessity of obtaining 
loans occurring to all agriculturists simultaneously, 
and the had security for the loan, tend to make the 
rate of interest very high. In former times the 
creditor was empowered to sit dharna at the door of his 
debtor, and to take possession of his moveable 
property, and of his fields and standing crops. All 
these proceedings were adopted in a legal way with the 
sanction and support of the headmen and the lainbar- 
dars, and even of the amils (collectors), without even 
the ceremony of resorting to a court of justice. Such 
acts are now considered as offences, which a civilized 
and just Government ought to punish, and the money¬ 
lender has no other way of recovering his loan except 
by resorting to an action in a civil court 1 moan to 
say that illegal force and severity, which was ail easier 
way of recovering a loan, no longer exist. Dharna did 
not imply a mero sitting at the door of a debtor, but it 
intercepted all necessaries of life from coming into the 
house, and prevented women from going out for 
natural calls. 

The security of the loan has evidently become much 
less than before, and the risky nature of the business 
has much to do with the exorbitant rate of interest. 

28 Whatever the cause may be, the fact is that cul¬ 
tivators havo been greatly ruined on account of their 
indebtedness. The transaction now carried on between 
the cultivator and the money-lender takes one of the 
following forms:— 

(a ) The supply of corn for the maintenance of the 
cultivator from harvest to harvest 

(h.) The supply of seed for a period intervening 
between the sowing and the reaping of .a crop. 

(e.) The sale of cattle to the cultivators on credit. 

B b 
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«) The loan of money for the purchase of cattle, for 
the payment of rent, or for other household 
business 

29. The period for -which a loan of corn is taken 
never exceeds six months ; such loan is charged at 25 
percent of interest for that period, i.o., 1 a loan of one 
mannd of corn is to he repaid at the tunc of the next 
harvest by a maund and ten sours of the same sort of 
corn. This rate, though apparently 25 per cent., conies 
out about 20 per cent, when the difference of the 
prices of the corn at these two periods is taken into 
consideration In case the loan is not repaid n,t the 
proper time, the interest is added to the principal, and 
the whole amount being regarded as the principal, is 
liable to he repaid at the same rate of interest at the 
next harvest; and the process is repeated at every 
failure of payment. 

30. Though the terms of such an agreement are very 
stringent and to some degree immoral, yet they cannot 
be said to he fraudulent or unfair. The only unfair, 
ness on the part of the money-lender in these transac¬ 
tions is that the corn which he advances to the cultivator 
for his maintenance is generally of the worst quality, 
while that given for seed, though a little better than the 
former, is not quite suitable to the purpose ; aud henco 
the had quality of the produce of his field. 

31 The cattle which cultivators make over to the 
money-lender on account of their debts is generally 
sold to other cultivators on credit, who Rustam much 
loss by this bargain, as they have had to pay highly for 
worthless animals by whose labours they cannot profit 
even for one season 

32. The cash money furnished for the purchase of 
cattle or for other household business is generally lent 
on an interest varying from Its 3 to Bs. 3-2 per' cent, 
per month, while that for the payment of rent is often 
lent on an interest of Es. 6-4 per cent, per month. *'hc 
latter does not, however^remain standing for a period 
longer than a month, as it is soon repaid, by corn. 

33. The oultivator suffers loss by talcing a loan of 
cattle and cash m another way. lie has no money at 
his disposal at the time of the hai’vest, and the money¬ 
lender must recover his debt by receiving corn or cattle 
from the cultivator at much lower price titan it in 
reality is worth It often happens that the whole 
produce of a cultivator's laud vs taken away by the 
money-lender ns soon as the corn is reaped, threshed, 
and piled, leaving nothing for the maintenance of tho 
ryot and his family. Tho ryot, thus deprived of tho 
fruit of liis labour, is compelled to resort anew to the 
money-lender for loan. Tho cultivator, as a rule, never 
plays false with his creditor, meets his engagements 
honestly, aud regards himself as bound to pay tho 
whole amount that comes off by the grinding process 
of compound interest. He is afraid that any failure 
on his part will incur tho displeasure of the money¬ 
lender, result in the close of his transactions with him, 
and destroy his credit for ever. It is only when a second 
money-lender is ready to give loan to him that he ven¬ 
tures to object to the exorbitant demand of his creditors. 

34. In villages where the wealthy landowner and 
cultivaLors are on amicable terms, tho latter no doubt 
receive much help from the former. A Hindu 
zemindar, though not very mild in his transactions 
with his tenants, is far milder than a professional 
money-lender in respect of the interest ho charges on 
Mh loan, and is less rigorous in the recovery of his 
loan. Bicli Mahomedan zemindars may ho divided 
into two classes : those ivho take interest on money 
publicly, and those who do so secretly. Both arc very 
lenient, in regard to the rate of interest. They gene¬ 
rally agree to receive for the money they advance, corn 
at a certain rata at the time of the harvest, which is 
hut a little cheaper than tho ordinary bazaar rate. 
They do not, moreover, make much difficulty about 
giving a remi ssion m tlio amount of interest at tho 
settlement of the accounts. 

35 It is a fact indeed that most of the zemindars in 
the North-Western Provinces did on the occasion of 
the late famine offer Valuable assistance to their tenants. 
X can enumerate instances in which they not only 
postponed the recovery of the rents duo from the tenants, 
hut sold their jewels in order to provide corn and cattlo 
to them. It is at the same time sad to admit that tho 
zemindars invariably showed a repulsive coldness to 
cultivators with rights of occupancy, and that this 
class of cultivators was the one that suffered most in 
this general catastrophe. 

i Letter from Officiating Secretary, Board of Revenue, to 
Officiating Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, 
dated the 22nd July 1876. 


36. The existing courts are founded on tho subliuiesfc 
principles of justico, and therefore they are bound to 
respect fl.ll agreements and contracts entered into 
between parties voluntarily. They arc bound to give a 
legal sanction to the amount due to a person and accept 
it as such. It is no part of their duty to use, or rather 
abuse, the authority vested in them by cancelling a 
legal debt merely because the debtor is a poor person. 
Such proceedings, if ever adopted, would prove more 
injurious to tho debtor than to tho creditor. A creditor 
when convinced of the invalidity of his debtor’s en- 
gagemonts could not reasonably lie expected to make 
such, agreements any more 1 If difficulties ho placed 
in tho wn,y of recovery of a legal debt, they will bo 
followed by difficulties in the way of borrowing money. 
The loser in all theso cases will bo the cultivator who 
is unable to carry on his business without money It 
is not unusual, as 1 have more than once noticed, that 
where a ease iu which a creditor had undoubtedly the 
right to claim an amount of money lout to an agricul¬ 
turist was dismissed on. some legal point, flic latter on 
resorting agjain to the money-lender added the dismissed 
debt also To the amount ho now actually borrowed and 
gave a frcSh bond for the whole. There arc numerous 
transactions which have, according to law, been barred 
by limitation, but are notwithstanding regarded by the 
parties as valid, and dealt with as such. Explanation 
for this may bo sought m the fact that tho cultivator is 
anxious to keep his credit unsullied He fears that if 
he once lost it, he will no moro ho able to carry on Ins 
business. 

37. It is therefore evident that it is neither lawful 
nor just in a court to set aside a mutual agreement or 
annul authoritatively a legitimate claim simply because 
it is calculated Lo ruin a poor person Such proceed¬ 
ings can only bo justified m eases in which they are 
adopted to meet tho ends of justice, and are nob ob¬ 
jected to by the creditor himself. This mode of 
administering justice is in conformity with the prin- 
ciplos on which tho insolvency law is biiHnd. One of 
the foremost principles of tho law of insolvency is to 
divide the wholo property of tho debtor among his 
creditors in shares proportional to tho debt of oaeh, 
without interfering with thoir mutual agreements, and to 
exonerate tho insolvent from further claims altogether. 
That a juster stop could not have been taken by a court 
may be readily admitted by every one An alteration 
in the principles of justice cun therefore in no way 
prove beneficial to indigent agriculturists. To give a 
wider extension to the law of insolvency cannot of 
course bo rogurdod as opposed to justice. 

38 There docs nob exist any regular system on which 
the agrieul burists may receive aid from Government 
for purposes for which they have recourse Lo loans from 
tho money-lender. It may bo admitted that thorc are 
a few districts in which such relief is given to agricul¬ 
turists. But this scanty relief, provided as it iB for a 
limited number of persons, and not necessarily at a 
tune when it is most needed, oannoti ho expected to 
afford any material benefit to bo largo a community as 
the agriculturists are. 

39 In the North-"Wostern Provinces, or l should 
rather say, m all India., agriculturists arc not in a state 
to admit of being relieved by such insufficient efforts 
as Government is now making to ameliorate thoir con¬ 
dition Nor can those efforts mitigate the severities of 
famine. Effectual relief cannot bo provided for the 
agriculturists by any lueasnros short of tho establish¬ 
ment of a distinct and separate department for the 
purposo in each district. 

40. I would recommend tho establishment of this new 
department m tho sliapo of an agricultural bank, tho 
interest on whose capital will, I believe, ho sufficient to 
secure to tho shareholders (whether thoy ho Government 
or a company) a modcrnLo profit al’tor covering the 
necessary expenditure incurred in the establishment of 
it. _ Tho maimer in which tho agriculturists will obtain 
relief, and of which I intend to give a brief sketch in 
Part III, will he laid down m the bye-laws framed for 
the hank. Iff am not mistaken, this is the only method 
by which the poor agi-ienltunsts may bo rescued from 


1 Our courts of justice do of course jirotcct rights, anil the 
iact mentioned in this paragraph undoubtedly occurs. Bid 
the extinction of that personal power and force resorted to in 
the recovery of a loan which is mentioned m paragraph 27, end 
which brought about the recovery of money in an easier anil 
more desired way, has given occasion to difficulty, expenditure, 
and delay m going through tho formalities enjoined by our 
courts oi justice for the recovery of a loan, and sometimes to 
disappointment: all of which tend to nuiko a loan too much 
dear. 
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the severe grasp of tlio money-lenders, and relieved 
from the pressure of exorbitant demands. 

41. The experiment of advancing money or providing 
cattle to cultivators or petty zemindars, for agricultural 
improvements or for the repayment of their debts, has 
been tried by Government, to some extent, m the dis¬ 
tricts of Allahabad, Banda, Moradabad, and Muttra. 
The observations which the Board of Revenue, North- 
Western Provinces, and the Government, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudk, have respectively made in refer¬ 
ence to this experiment are cited below. The Board 
of Revenue observe that “ as to the success of the expe- 
“ lament the Senior Member considers that it has 
” hardly yet had a fair trial; that it is too soon to say 
“ whether the system is a success or not, hut that when 
“ the reports for another year are received an opinion 
“ may be formed ” 1 2 

The Secretary to Government, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, remarks that “ the Lieutenant-Governor concurs 
“ with tho Senior Member that it is too soon to say 
“ whether the scheme is a success or not; but looking 
“ to the fact that tenants who have received advances 
“ have punctually paid up their lnstalnffi^ts, that, an 
“ eagerness to take up advances has bees exhibited, 
“ and that it has not been found that solvent tenants 
“■ lose credit with the village huuma. simply because 
“ they have preferred the advantages of a Government 
“ loan, his Honour thinks that the operations, so far, 
“ have been very encouraging.”- The above remarks, 
however imperfect, favour the proposal of the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural hanks. One of the greatest advan¬ 
tages consequent on the establishment of such banks 
will he that money-lenders will necessarily lower their 
rates, and the cause of the cultivators’ grievance, the 
exaction of high rates of interest by the money-lenders, 
will be removed without difficulty. Those cultivators 
who will still like to continue then' relations with thefr 
own money-lender unbroken may well be able to do so 
under sucli circumstances. 

PAR.T III 

■12. The want of providing means for the improve¬ 
ment of land and relief to agriculturists is felt in each 
district m such a degree that I fear Government is 
unablo to meet it in any ordinary way from public 
revenues. To meet tliiB end Government must contract 
a loan, or dovise some other method more acceptable 
that may answer the same purpose. This method may 
he said to be the sotting on foot of limited companies, 
raising funds for purposes of agricultural improve- 
ments, while Government may become one of the 
partners. 

43. Those companies may respectively be named— 

(1.) Ayrinnlhirists’ relief hanks, which should be 

established in each district separately. An 
allusion to the establishment ot such a bank 
was made by the Hon'ble Su 1 John Strachey, 
in 1876, when he was the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-WesLeni Provinces. 

(2.) Land improvement hanks. 

(3.) Land improvement companies. 

44. Agriculturists’ relief banks may lie established for 
the following purposes 

1 (a.) To lend money to agriculturists— 

(i.) for purchasing seed, cattle, ploughs, and 
other agricultural implements for the 
cultivation of land or sowing of crops ; 

(ii.) for the subsistence of tenants, their families, 
and such collateral relatives as share in 
the cultivation of the holding of such 
tenants. 

(5.) To provide for sale to tenants, corn, cattle, 
ploughs, and other agricultural implements 
for the purposes specified in clause (a.) of this 
section. 

45. Land improvement hanks would advance money 
to tenants or landlords for the following purposes :— 

(a.) For the construction of wells, tanks, and other 
works for tho storage, supply, or distribution 
of water for agricultural purposes. 

(&.) For tho preparation of land for irrigation, 

(c.) For the construction of works— 

(i.) for tho drainage of laud; 

1 Letter from Officiating Secretary, Board of Revenue, to 
Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
No. 37—IV. B. 21, dated the 23rd January 1878. 

2 Letter from Secretary to Government, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, to Officiating Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
North-Western Provinces, No. 588A, dated the 2nd Mureh 
1878. 


(ii) for the reclaiming of land from rivers or 

from other waters; 

(iii) for the protection of land from rivers or 

from other waters; 

(iv ) for the protection of laud from floods or 
from erosion or other damage by water. 

(d.) For the reclaiming, clearing, or enclosing of 
lands for agricultural purposes. 

(e ) For the renewal or reconstruction of any of the 
works mentioned in this clause, or alterations 
therein, or additions thereto. 

(/.) For the construction of works necessary for the 
purposes specified in this section 

•16. Land improvement companies would be consti¬ 
tuted to accomplish the purposes specified below with 
their own capital. 

(a.) Construction of wells and tanks for agricultural 
purposes. 

(1.) Construction of a canal or aqnednct with the 
object of irrigating a field from a river, 
stream, canal, or tank. 

(c) Construction of works for the storage of water 
at a convenient place with the object of 
devoting it to the irrigation of a certain field 
or fields by means of a canal or aqueduct. 

(cl.) Erection of machinery on the hanks of a river, 
stream, canal, or tank, to convey water to 
more elevated tracts 

47 All these companies should he regulated by the 
law relating to the formation of limited companies, and 
the capital with which each company is to start should 
be divided into a number of shares Every one would 
be at liberty to purchase any number of shares, and 
Government would be required to purchase a certain 
number of them. 

48 Besides the special establishment for an agricul¬ 
turists’ relief bank, including the appointment of trust¬ 
worthy maluijans as agents m principal places, the 
tahsilddr, the peshkdr, tile hAwAnyo, the tahu ildur of the 
tahsil, the pahvdri of each village, and the khmdnchi of 
the district Bhull be held as officials of the bank. 

A deputy collector or deputy collectors shall he 
specially nominated by Government for exercising 
general superintendence and discharging other duties 
connected with the interests of tbe bank, Government 
being authorized to pay the whole or part of such 
deputy collector’s or deputy collectors’ salary out of the 
income of the brink. 

49. At the end of each season, the deputy collector on 
special duty, or the tahsilddr, peshh'V, or kunuiiyo shall, 
with the assistance of the j lativuri, make out a list of all 
tho agriculturists, in order to ascertain which of them 
ought to receive loans. 

The said list shall contain the following points r 1 — 

(1.) Whether the agriculturist is a zemindar who 
farms his own land ; the area of his holding. 

(2 ) Whether he is a tenant with rights of occu¬ 
pancy, and with or without power to transfer 
Buch rights. 

(3.) Whether he is a tenant without the rights of 
occupancy. 

(4.) Whether ho has got any sub-tenant. 

(5.) Area of the land ho cultivates. 

(6.) Description of the land. 

(7) Amount of the rent he pays. 

(8.) Number of cattle or other implements of bus- 
bandry in his possession 

(9.) Description of the loan ho wants to take—- 

(a.) Seed, with its kind, quantity-, and estimated 
cost. 

(b.) Cattle, with its number and estimated cost, 

(c.) Implements of husbandry, with their number 
and estimated cost. 

(cl.) Corn for food, with its kind, quantity, and 
estimated cost. 

( e.) Time at which these things will be required. 

(/) Cash money, with its amount and the purpose 
for which it is required. 

(10 ) Amount of the debt he owes. 

(11.) Hih character as a good tenant. 

(12.) The statement whether tho zemindar consents 
to become surety for the loan ’granted to a 
tenant, and whether the tenant likes to take 
the loan in this manner. 

50. The deputy collector on special duty shall, with 
the assistance of the tahsUdar and others, ascertain the 
accuracy of these lists, make props. modifications m 

1 Rules for lending money to cultivators and small zemindars 
at moderate interest for agricnltm al ]fnrposes, framed by the 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, in Juij 1S76— 
Rules 2 and 3. 1 
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the amount of tlie loans applied for by tho agricul¬ 
turists, fir the amount of credit to he given to each, 
agriculturist with reference to his circumstances 
generally, 1 and reject those who are found to have 
applied for loans without needing them 

51. The debts due by the tenants to whom it may he 
decided to grant loans will be ascertained, and their 
accounts with the raahiijans will he made up and paid 
off by the hank, and further loans mil ha granted to 
them from time to time, provided— 

(1.) That eaoli of them agrees to sign a bond to the 
effect that he has placed his zemindari or 
tenancy interests (as tho case may be) at tho 
disposal of tho bank, and has no more right 
of transferring the same interests or pledging 
them in any debt as long as ho remains a 
debtor nf the bank; 

(2.) That he has no right of transferring, without 
the permission ol' the bank, any of the cattle 
or other implements of husbandly taken from 
the bank, as long as that loan, or part of that 
loan remains due; 

(3.) That he shall never appropriate to himself, 
without tha permission of tho bank, any part 
of the produce of tho crop raised by a loan 
contracted from the hank as long aa the rent 
or the loan payable to tho hank remains 
wholly or partially duo. 

52. The cattle given by the hank or purchased by the 
money advanced by tho bank will be branded 2 , and in 
caBD a permiasien for parting with tho eattlo is ob¬ 
tained, it will he branded a second time. 

53. The Board of Bevcuue, North-Western Provinces, 
have laid down (Buie 3) in their “ rules for lending 
“ money fo cultivators and small zemindars at moderate 
“ interest for agricultural purposes,” drawn up in July, 
1878, that “ such parsons as are found to awo mc*o 
“ money than the scale of credit drown up under 
“ Buie 2 would justify will ho rejected as insolvent.’ 1 I 
do not concur with this opinion, and am inoliried to 
think that no tenant should ho rejected on this ground. 

54. An Insolvency Act will of course ho required for 
such tenants, in accordance with wluoh tlioy shall have 
to apply for being declared insolvents. Tho insolvency 
court shall ascertain all debts, determine the amount 
due to eaah creditor, and fix tha value of tho debtor’s 
property. Tho hank Bhall then distribute tho amount 
of the value thus dotermiued among the creditors in 
proportion to the debt due to each, and discharge tho 
insolvent; from fnrthor liabilities. Tho holding of (ho 
debtor will bo held to he the property of tho bauk, who 
will thou make it over to the tenant and recover their 
monoy as if it were a loau advanced to the tenant. Tho 
property thus marie over to the touant will ho held to 
he the security of tho advances made to him. 

55. Tho bank will ho at liberty to furnish a tenant 
with any of the things mentioned under the heads («), 
©, (c), and {d) of clause 9, section 49, instead of mousy 
for their purchase, or make oyer the amount to some 
other trustworthy person to purchase the things required 
by the tenant. 

56. It will ho incumbent on the hank to provido tho 
money, corn, or other articles to a tenant at tho time 
when they are required and at the village where the 
tenant resides, or at a neighbouring town, bazar, or 
■mart, where people generally resort to exchange com¬ 
modities. 

57. The tenants shall have to give receipts for things 

thus furnished to them, and proper officials or othor 
reliable persons shall he appointed to testily to tho trans¬ 
actions, and affixing their own signatures to the recoipts, 
shall make them over to tho proper authorities. The 
presence of the patwwii, who shaLl likewise attest tho 
receipts and make a note of all transactions in his diary 
will he indispensable. J ’ 

58. There will he many cultivators to whom advances 
may be made by the zemindar binding himself as a 
surety for their repayment. In this case the above 
rules will bo considered as suspended, tho zemindar 
shaLl be required to sign a regular surety-bond, and 
the amount shall bo recoverable according to tho terms 
of such. bond. 

59. Ah far as I lcnc w from experience I am convinced 
as is also maintain? 1 by the Board of Bevenuo North- 
Western Provinces, 3 that the tenant “ is not ’wilfully 


1 Rules framed by the Board of Revenue, North-Waste 

Provinces, m July 18i;0_Rules, 

2 Rules framed by the Beard of Revenue, Nouh-IIWc 
Provinces, m July 187G—Rale 5, clause (a), 

3 No. 755N. IV., dated the 22nd July 187(i'. 


dishonest as a rule.” Ho is always punctual in ki a 
dealings, and tries to meet his engagements, however 
rigorous and unreasonable they may be. His failures 
arise from pure inability to pay. I have therefore much 
reason to believe that the hank money will he very 
little exposed to risk in thoir transactions with agricul¬ 
turists. 

60. Interest will he charged on the loans thus 
advanced to agriculturists, tho rate of which will he 
fixed by Government from time to time. A payment 
mado by the agriculturist will, first, he crodited to the 
acconnt of the interest due by linn up to date, and the 
balance, if any, will go to diechnrgo tho principal. The 
interest will always be charged on tho balance of tho 
principal standing due, without over resorting to the 
process of compound interest. 

61 Tho proceedings nf a laud improvement bank will 
admit of no great difficulty They will to a great 
extent conform to tlio provisions of the Land Improve, 
merit Act of 1871. Some facilities shall, however, have 
to ho provided m tho rules relative to tlio making of 
advances. 

There is ¥10 doubt that this hank presents but little 
prospect of success, as it will also have to oucauntor the 
difficulties that lie in tho way of a satisfactory working 
of the Land Improvement Act of 1871. 

62. The land improvement company can of course 
carry on its business on a largo scale, and can give it an 
extension in proportion to tho capital it poBBcssos. 

Such a company would have to select tracts fit for 
the purposes it has in view. Previous to tho construc¬ 
tion of wells or tanks it would ascertain the sites most 
suited for their construction, for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, the cost of well sinking in each place, thoir degree 
of usefulness, tho area protected by them, and the profit 
derivable from them. 

At would likewise ascertain whether tho local rivers, 
streams, or canals can bo available for such purposes; 
and if so, what they would cost, and what advantage 
can ho derived from them. 1 It would similarly Boloet 
places. Bnilcd for tho construction of dams. 

To irrigate lands by the aid of machinery is indood 
a hazardous undertaking, hut the company would easily 
be able to try tho experiment if it saw some chance of 
success in. it. 

63 Tho co-operation of the district officors will he 
indisponsnhlc for tho success of tho company's under¬ 
takings. All plans will lie executed in consultation 
with tho collector of the district,, and tho reports made 
by the company will ho forwarded to Government 
through tho commissioner of tbo division. The opening 
of the works recommended or thoir postponement will 
depend on tho orders received from Government. 

64. Tho collector ol' the disLriot will always bo the 
president of all the. hanks thus cBtahlisliod, and the 
funds will he deposited in tho district treasury. 

65. TIicho hanks should ho allowed the privilege of 
having their loans recovered in tbo same way as is kid 
down for the recovery of tho advances of money made 
by Government, with this difference only, that the 
banks will not he competent to adopt any measures on 
thoir own account, hut shall make up tlioir accounts 
and present thorn with an application to tlio collector of 
tho district, who will adopt tho usual measures for thoir 
reoovery, 

66’. As there exists no difference botwoon tho advancos 
made by Government and thoso made by those banks, 
and as these hanks will lie subject to the supervision 
and control ol tho collector ol’ each district, and will 
afford no ground of suspicion as to tlio correctness of 
their accounts, it will ho no injustice to make an excep¬ 
tion in their favour by excluding them from the process 
of court enquiries. This is tlio principle ohsorvod by 
Government in regard to tho recovery of its own arrears 
of land revenue and advances. 'To extend tins rule to 
the case of advances made by tho hanks will not present 
just grounds for objection. 

Gi . Tho. irrigation works constructed by the company 
will principally he of two descriptions, wells or canals. 
In case of the former there will occur 310 difficulty as to 
the remuneration to which tho company will ho ontitlod. 


1 If I remember rightly, there have been constructed two 
local canals of tins sort in the district of Bijuor. In 1855 I 
perused the papers connected with these canals with the object 
, 11 history of that district (which had boon com¬ 

pleted, but lost m tlio mutiny), and recollect that the profit 
derived by one of the caimla was soon able to cover the costs of 
its construction with interest, and tlm other also supplied a 
moderate rate of intei-Cht. On these grounds I feel persuaded 
that there must be other districts presenting ns fair a Chance for 

sncll local works for irrigation. 
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as is mentioned in section 19. The case of the canals 
thus constructed is liable to involve some difficulty. 
Government would, of course, have to prescribe and 
impose a water-rate on the lands irrigated by them. 
The necessity of compelling the cultivators to irrigate 
their lands by the canal water, and pay the water-rate, 
will most probably never occur, as a willingness has 
decidedly been evinced by the people to profit by the 
local canals running in the district of Bijnor, and pay 
the water-rate. 

68. There may at first occur some difficulty in 
securing a sufficient number of subscribers for these 
companies' shares, and Government may be obliged to 
take a rather large number of shares, yet I have eveiy 
reason to believe that these banks will soon become 
highly popular, and subscribers will come forward in 
larger numbers than arc wanted. Tor the chances of 
money-lenders of investing their money in usury with¬ 
out joining these banks will be greatly diminished, 
while the banks will have an increased facility in the 
recovery of their loans, and very little risk. Morever, 
the rate of interest on private loans advanced to agri¬ 
culturists will be much reduced by the establishment of 
these banks, while the difficulties of their recovery and 
the risks attending them will remain as usual. If, 
however, the privilege alluded to in section 65 is not 
accorded to the banks people will hardly be persuaded 
to subscribe for their snares. 


PART IY- 

09. It will be of no use to make any observations on 
famine, as numerous investigations have already been 
held on that point; but I doom it proper to make a few 
remarks as to the effect which the proposal under con¬ 
templation will have on mitigating the severities of 
famine. 

70. The relief provided in a famine is generally con¬ 
fined to two forms, the establishment of poor-houses, 
or the opening of public or relief works. In either 
of these cases it is practically impossible to make 
arrangements by which the cultivators should not 
be drawn out from their homes. Their separa¬ 
tion from home tells seriously on them. All their 
household articles, however worthless or iusignifi- 
cant they may ho, are destroyed for want of care; 
their habitations arc almost dismantled, their cattle 
lost, and they are themselves much emaciated before 
they leave their homes. When they return to their 
homes after the calamity is over, they have to furnish 
all these things anew, and contract loans for the pur¬ 
pose, for they nave no other way of re-establishing them¬ 
selves Any measure calculated to relievo those poor 
creatures without compelling them to leave their homes 
may probably prove most beneficial to them. 

72. Section 49 provides that an agriculturists’ relief 
bank should propare a list of all the cultivators of a 


village at the close of each harvest; and it will be an 
easy thing for Government to entrust the bank at the 
time of a famine with a certain amount of money 
intended for the relief of the poor cultivators. The 
bank will be able to furnish corn to the cultivators for 
their subsistence without removing them from their 
homes. Such relief will not, however, he regarded as a 
loan, hut simply an act of chanty. 

72. The greatest calamity experienced by cultivators 
m the dayH of famine is the loss of their cattle. This 
bank may well be able to adopt measures for the pro¬ 
tection of the cattle by applying to Government for the 
preservation of certain areas m various forests as 
pastures that may be capable of protecting cattle in 
time of drought Every cultivator will be at liberty to 
jilace his cattle (at his own risk of course) under the 
charge of the bank, who will send it over to the pasture 
appointed for the purpose, and will, as soon aB the 
calamity is over, have the cattle got back and made 
over to the owner. The cost incurred by the bank in 
these arrangements shall be defrayed by Government 
from the famine relief fund. Any measure conducing 
to the preservation of the cultivators’ cattle in the days 
of drought is, in my opinion, one of the most substan¬ 
tial forms of relief. 


PART Y. 

73. In order to give effect to these proposals it will be 
necessary to amend tbe existing laws so as to secure the 
following provisions 

(a) To entitle every class of cultivators to establish 
means of irrigation in their holdings incase the 
zemindar refuses to do so. 

(b.) To entitle them to riglita of occupancy after the 
means of irrigation have been thus estab¬ 
lished. 

(c.) To entitle such cultivators to compensation in 
caso they are ousted by the zemindar, as is the 
case in Oudli and the Punjab. 

(d.) To legalize the pledging of such rights in the 
bank Joans. 

74. In addition to the above-mentioned amendments 
the following special laws shall have to be enacted to 
meet the object of these proposals:— 

(a) A law relating to the insolvency of agricul¬ 
turists. 

(&.) An Act validating the establishment of the agri¬ 
culturists' relief banks. 

(a.) An Act validating the establishment of the land 
improvement banks. 

(tZ.) An Act validating tbe establishment of the land 
improvement companies. 

Sm> Aiimed. 

Simla, 1 

9th September 1879. J 
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XII.—RAILWAY ORGANIZATION. 


Notes on Railways and Railway "Woeeing in connection with Famine Traffic by 

Captain Bisset, R.E. 


Tub following is a Brief list of the subjects alluded 

1. Extended aud improved mercantile relations from 

rail and telegraph. 

2. Extended area from, which food-supply available. 

3. Bates of carriage by rail aud cart. 

4 Difficulties about despatch of goods, bribery, &c. 

5. Diminution of difficulties as railway and road 

communication improves. Despatch more uni¬ 
form, and not limited to fino weather. 

6. Provision of shelter-sheds for accumulations of 

grain in times of heavy traffic. 

7 Registration of goods. 

Registration of goods by classes, and effects of— 

8. Precedence given to high-class goods. 

Precedence of grain in times of famine. 

9. Regularity and punctuality of delivery in Bengal 

in 1871. 

10. Regularity and punctuality of delivery in Madras 

in 1877. 

11. Sufficiency of engine-power and of engine-drivers. 

12. Sufficiency of rolling-stock. 

13 Meed foT a uniform system of train-working, and 
evil effects m timos of pressure of the centralized 
working. 

14. Central control, however, of traffic 1 so as to main¬ 

tain regular train-service ^ 

15. Necessity for agreement in times of pressure about 

the quantity of traffic to bo interchanged at rail¬ 
way junctions. 

16. Equitable arragement about interchange of rolling- 

stock in such times. 

17. Reduction of raLcs at Government expense, &c. 
Carrying powers of each railway as limited by— 

18 Capacity of line. 

19. Equipment of engine aud rolling-stock. 

20. Effect of doubling lines. 


The extension of railways, and the connection of the 
trunk lines, hue so increased the rapidity of communica¬ 
tion that mercantile relations now subsist between the 
Native traders of all parts of India, and these traders 


keep themsolves well posted up in the slate of the most 
distant markets, being keenly alive to the advantage of 
the telegraphic communication which has accompanied, 
where it did not preoedo, railways 

The combined effect of Railway and Telegraph exten¬ 
sion throughout the length and broadth of India, has 
permitted Government to rely upon the activity of 
private trade for tho supply of food to all districts 
immediately served by railways. 

Moreover, the urea from which food-supplies can be Evteiultd 
drawn has boon extended from tho limit of 100 miles, “Wj|w 
which, with cart-carnage, in a famine-stricken country, JjX, 
destitute fi^foddor for cattle, or even with pack-bullocks ho Aran, 
or conly labour, is a maximum to a range of over 2,000 
miles. 

For instance, during tho recent distress in Madras, 
Bangalore imported some grain from Loodiana, which 
is 2,340 miles away. 

The rate of carnage by curL is seldom less than 3 annas autsof 
a ton a mile, or viifth of a rupee per inaund per mile in erring»j 
ordinary times, when fodder la abundant, and prices as ' 
cheap as they usually are in Northern India; and this 
rate rises, in a country suffering from drought, to from. laniBsS j e 
•nfoth to f 3 nd of a rupee, and it is in evidence 1 that toBimim 
even the latter rate in not profllable in sucib Union pratonja 

It will be a safe assumption, then, if, in a country 
^suffering from drought, the rate for carnage by cart is 
put at j-„th of a rupee per maund per mile. 

Taking an extreme ease, where oar Is have to convey 
as part of their load, food for man and boast on their 
journey, the limit in miles to which cart-carnage oonbo 
usefully employod is probably about 100 milos ; for in 
this distance tho food would be one-third of the total 
load. 

In more favourable circumstances, supposing fodder 
available on payment, Lira distanoo from which supplies 
could be drawn by cart would bo considerably ex¬ 
tended. 

With carriage costing ^th of a rupco per niumid per 
mile, and with a margin of 17 per cent, to cover ugonoy 
and profit, the distance is shown below for tho several 
prices at souno of supply:— 


PlUCE AT SOOECE OE SUPPIT IX SEEKS mil IlUPHE. 
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nl 

Iff 

1(5 

20 

23 

20 

32 

4 U 



Miles, 

Milos. 

Mil us, 

Miles. 

Miles 

Milos. 

Miles. 

Mill's. 

Miles. 

(ctl When prices are 6 seers per rupco 
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80 

125 

1 GB 

200 

248 
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280 
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328 

( 1 ) ,, ,, 8 „ ,, 

- 

15 

(10 

1(10 

140 
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200 
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(«) „ „ io „ 
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30 

70 
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132 

J 44 
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192 

(d) „ „ 13 „ 
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— 

— 

40 

69 

70 

104 , 
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(e) ,, ,, 20 „ „ 

" 

- - 


— 


1 

— 

7 

36 

56 


The above table does not, howevor, truly represent the 
possibilities of cart transport for short leads, as a 
smaller margin of profit would be sufficient. 

The rates quoted by the railways of India vary from 
]rd of a pie per maund per mile to jth and ith, or from 
,f ( ,th. to ,-Ljth ™d •fiHjth of a rupee. There are 
iower rates in force on the East Indian Railway for long 
distances; and in the Bengal famine in 1874, grain for 
the distressed districts was carried by all railways at a 
rate of -Jth pie or Tgb^th of a rupee per maund per 
mile ; the difference between this and the ordinary rate 
befog paid by Government. A special rate applicable 
for September and October 1878 has just been advertized 
for edible grain and seeds, on the East Indian Railway 
from Cawnpore, and stations above it to Howrah, via., 
15 pie per 100 maunds, or TaV^th of a rupee per 
maund per mile. • 

Theao current rates of Jrd, jth, fth, and ^th pie per 
maund per mile give rates of carriage— 

-}rd pie = jpi jth of a rupee. 

Ith ,, — Tv«ih ,, ,, 

f fh ,, crifol'k ,, „ 

_ ii ~ -nVyud ,, „ _ 

1 Allotment of wagons, &c. 


and it would be safe, taking all lines of railway together, 
to put the average rate of grain-carriage by rail at ^tli 
of a rupee per inaund per mile. 

If if were asked, from what distance food-snpplies cun 
bo drawn by railways at tho above rate, tho tables 
already given for cart-carriage can bo reform! to. "With 
the same mni'gin of profit, tile distances from which 
supplies can he drawn are ton times those for cart- 
carriagc. 

It will be seen that taking 8 seers per rupee as a 
famine price, and 20 seers per rupee as tho ordinary 
price m IJppor India, grain can ho sent with profit for 
1,800 miles, or practically all ovor India. 

I havo seen some consignments of grain and pulses 
delivered at Baugaloro from Loodiana in tho i’unjab, a 
distance of 2,340 miles, and I saw many such consign¬ 
ments doliverod at Bollary, Gooty, and other stations 
in Northern Madras from Loodiana and other a cations 
in the Punjab. 

Tho following table shows tho distances to which 
grain can bo carried by rail from one district to 
another:— 

L Memorandum by C. Bernard, Esq., on grain transport in 
Matas, dated 24th February 1877, paragraphs U to 13. 
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If at the centre of want, grain is assumed to ho 
Belling at the rates of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 rupees per 
matmd of PZh lbs., then for an average rate of carriage 


of pastil of a rupee per mannd per mile, and with a 
factor of profit of '85, tlio following tablo will show the 
distances to winch gram can be carried:— 


Tabu Showing the Peice is Rupees or a Maund oe Grain at the Source or Supply. 





Selling Phice in rupees pen maund at centre of want. 
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Note. —The Table will best be understood from the following example • 

If the selling puce at tho centre nf want is 4 rupees per matind, gram can ho profitably moved fo) 1,000 miles from a source 
of supply uheie tho price is fts 2 15 per maund, or 19 seeis per tupee; or from 1.00U miles fiom a source of supply where the 
price ib Re. WO per maund, or 28 seers per lupee. 


The Native trader takes full advantage of the 
telegraph and of tho railways, and, as he ordinarily 
buys his grain at lower rates than those quoted m the 
Government Gaxctte as current, his profits are much 
greater than would at first sight appear. And as 
certainly as a strong demand arises for gram or other 
country produce, either for a famine district or for 
export, the railway stations of all districts from which 
export is possible, are crowded with storeB of grain, 
while the railway officials arc besieged by applicants for 
early despatch of their consignments. These aro tho 
times when the railway staff aro Lempted with money 
to secure undue preference, or when, from the narrow- 
ness of their incomes, or oven otherwise under iusuill. 
cient supervision, they are tempted to demand bribes 
before despatching goods. Amt if the railway stations 
are kopt open to all comers, every available yard of 
ground is covered with produce within a very few days 
after the demand has arisen ; and this occurs, not at 
one station, but at every railway station in the pro¬ 
ducing districts. 

There are very great diffioulties in arranging for the 
receipt and regular despatch of goods under such 
circumstances, ancl these difficulties have never yet 
been met m an altogether satisfactory way. 

Most railways liavo adopted a system of registration, 
sometimes of goods not actually deposited m the goods 
yard, but sometimes, ancl perhaps more frequently (at 
all events with the smaller traders), only of goods 
actually deposited m the yard. Limiting 1 entry in tho 
register to goods deposited in the yard, is probably the 
better plan. But it involves exposure of goods to the 
weather, and frequently entails great loss from rain. 

On the other hand, if goods arc no t actually deposited 
bofore registration, any unscrupulous trader can register 
large supposititious consignments, and then sell to tho 
highest bidder such wagons as are allotted to him. 
This is, in fact, a very common occurrence in times of 
excessive traffic. 

It might he supposed that sheds could bo provided to 
shelter the vast quantities of grain which are deposited 
m such circumstances at or near railway stations. 

Tho vast area of shelter required, makes this all but 
impracticable: 10,000 tons of grain piled six l'eet high, 
with the necessary passages and divisions, cover an 


area of 100,000 superficial feet, ancl such an accumula¬ 
tion is by no means an uncommon one. And tho 
Railway Companies urge, not without some reason, 
that their duties as carriers does not include the 
warehousing of goods. 

But the commercial success of tho shcd-builduig 
enterprise of the Nagpore Municipality in 1877, might 
be quoted as an example to other cities, and to largo 
trailers; and the co-operation of the Railway Companies 
might be invited m the construction of sidings serving- 
such sheds or godowna, just in the same way as m 
England railway sidings arc laid to collieries, coal 
depots, and large warehouses 

Some railways register goods in classes, and despatch 
the higher-class goods m preference to the lower class. 

As an instance, I quote from a report by Captain 
Bisset, R E., see No. 40-41, from Secretary to Sir R. 
Temple, 27th January 1877:— 

The allotment of wagons during a recent period of 
six days, was— 

“ 525 for cutton, 

“ 136 for linseed, 

“ 153 for grain, 

“Total 814 wagons from Nagpore district.” 

In registering goods for despatch, priority of 
registration dues not thus secure priority of despatch, 
independently of tho class of goods. 

It should be mentioned that the instance cited above 
occurred during tho period whon so many wagons for 
the Madras llrailway, and for Poona and Sholapore, 
were left: standing still at Kurjut on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway; but the principle has been assorted 
as a general one. 

This precedence of high-class goods limits the 
benefits^ of registration to each class of goods. For a 
consignment of cotton can thus take precedence of a 
consignment of linseed, precedence of one of gram con¬ 
signed jreoks or even months earlier. 

Such ^precedence of high-class goods is probably in 
accordance with the general wish of the mercantile 
community to whom the delivery of high-priced goods 
is of moiie importance than that of tho cheaper produce. 
But it iertainly places large dealers in grain at a 
serious disadvantage in districts like Nagporo, where 
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cotton, linseed, and grain are all largely grown They 
can never depend upon getting tlieir grain to the port 
in time. 

JYom conversation on this subject with railway 
officers and merchants, I believe that the paramount 
necessity of the supply of gram to famine districts is 
fully recognised; and that, although outcry was raised 
at orders issued last autumn about the supply of a 
specified daily number of grain wagons to Madras and 
Hyderabad, this outcry was raised more by the fancied 
attempt to direct the course of private trade, and to 
force that number of grain wagons towards the distressed 
countries, than by any objection to lotting those 
districts get all the grain which the traders offered for 
transport thither. 

I would certainly give consigmcnts of food-gram 
precedence in times of famine, as far as traders offered 
them, The traders would not overstock the markets. 
Working of Regularity of despatch and punctuality in the delivery 
railways In 0 f goods, were, on the whole, well maintained througli- 
in 1874 . out the pressure in Bengal m 1874; though, even thore, 

casual delays to trams arose from deficiency m power 
of some of the engines, and from other causes. 

The inefficiency of the numbers and the high efficiency 
of the staff, their being accustomed to yearly seasons of 
busy traffic, the comparatively large engine and rolling- 
stock of the Bast Indian Railway, and the conditions of 
the line with its easy and fairly uniform gradients, 
favoured this result. Trains started at one end, and 
were delivered without detention or breaking up at 
their destination. And the result was that no excessive 
delay occurred in the arrival of goods. A reasonable 
interval between despatch and arrival was the rule. 

A great help to this result was the central control (of 
the Traffic Manager) over the allocation of empty 
wagons, which was exercised so as to provide lull loads, 
and no more than full loads, for each possible train- on 
each district daily; and the distribution, of engine- 
power was adjusted accordingly, so that a train, once set 
in motion, was kept moving on to its destination. 
Interchnnse Some controversy arose about the number of wagons 
at junctions. Tyjuch should be accepted daily at the junctions, with 
the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Eailway at Gazcoalmd; and 
while tins lasted, there was considerable inconvenience 
to consignors, and obstruction at the junction-station, 
as well as irregularity m tho despatches. This difficulty 
was mainly, that the East Indian Railway Company, 
whilo using tho Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
Company’s wagons on thoir own line, did not give any 
empty wagons of their own to help to carry tho through 
traffic from the Punjab line. And it was sottied by an 
agreement of the East Indian Railway Company to hand 
over as many of their own empty wagons daily, os would, 
when combined with all the wagons tho Smd, Punjab 
and Delhi Railway could spare for this service, provide 
a through service to tho distressed districts of tho 
number of loaded wagons a day which was agreed upon 
as reasonable ; and thiB settlement was loyally adhered 
to with the best results. Tho considerations which 
guided the decision were complicated, but tho first was 
the maximum delivery to the centre of distress, which 
was, under the circumstances, nccopted as over-ruling 
all others. But the point to bo noticod is, that such an 
agreement is necessary to full working, anil that any 
agreement is better than none. 

As an evidence of the advantage of such an agree¬ 
ment, and of making arrangements for working up to 
such agreement, it may be mentioned that a Traffic 
Manager, who mis decidedly opposed to any such 
measure m the early months of tho heavy gram traffic 
of 1877, made agreements of tho nature suggested 
during tho subsequent months. 

These agreements cannot ba made beforehand, and 
they should be subject to revision from time to time. 
They should be made at a Conference, at which inde¬ 
pendent members, with a voice in the decision, in 
addition to the members representing tho railways 
interested, should bo present. 

raUwiiy 8 * r famine of 1877, oxcossivo dolay in tho 

during delivery of goods was common. Grain was sonb from 
Madras long distances, and passed over several systems of 
o™™ railways. To gram carried in foreign wagons over the 
Groat Indian Peninsula Railway, thore was no un¬ 
reasonable delay, the wish to avoid domnrragci charges 
operating to prevent detention. I 

But grain consigned from Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway stations (and transhipped from the Holkar 
State Railway at Khandwa), reached its destination 
after very irregular periods on the road. 

‘ Wagons were loaded up m excess of the ongiilio-powor, 
and, on arrival at the last station of a district, had 


there, and at the end of each successive district, to wait Want 
their turn for train room. In fact, for some time the cental 
line appeared to be worked by districts rather than as a 52j*JW 
whole. Changes of gradients were frequent, leading to 
the breaking up of traiu-loadB, and to irregularity in J 
the delivery of consignments. And the distribution of Distntm,, 
engine power was difficult, and was not always success. of engines, 
fully made. Moreover, the number of engines was 
insufficient, both on tho Great Indian Peninsula Rail. n-.nw£* 
way, and on the Madras Railway. Many of the engines YtnUnj 
were not capable of working up to full-pressure, and it 
was not an uncommon occurrence for trains to be £,tlJ pririRt n[ 
brought to a stand betwcon stations whilo the engines het»c L 
got up steam. stntioaa! 

Such stojipages gave tho opportunities for train Tram, 
robbery, which were so freely taken advantage of; and wbtain 
their occurrence was made a Hereon for further 
irregularities. 

The difficulties already alluded to, about the amount j , . 
of traffic to be transferred at junctions, arose in 1877, o(3»f 
both at Jubbnlporc and at Raiohore; and these diffi- iunctlin;, 
culties, in connection with differences of opinion about 
rates to br'Ppaid for wagon-mileage, threatonod at one 
time to lead to an absolute suspension of through 
traffic. 

In times of heavy traffic, disorganization sots in. Tram, 
unless the system of train-working is efficient and not working, 
central Objection is made that station-masters cannot 
safely bo trusted to give line clear to trains. The Native 
station-masters on many linos of railway in India, arc 
not found unworthy of such responsibility, and the 
proper remedy is to get Btation-mnsters wliu can be 
trusted, and more of them, so as not to overwork them. 

An extract from a noto on tho working of the trains • 
on the Madras Railway in 1877 is hero quoted;— 

^Extract from Memorandum on the progress of the arrange¬ 
ments of improving the deliveuj of grain from the 
North to the Madras Railway. 

“ YIII.—Reference has already been made to the 
“ system under which the movements of tho trams ,ou 
11 the Madras Railway are regulated, as ono of tlio main 

causes of the irregularity. The system works very 
“ well with few trains, wliosu irregularities arc easily 
" adjusted; but with tho multiplication of trains, 

“ telegraphic references to, and replies from, tho 
“ directing officer increase proportionally, tho telu- 
“ graphic communication fails in Ibu promptitude 
“ necessary to prevont serious delays, and, m couso- 
1 ' qncnce of those delays (which have always a tendency 
“ to bucomo cumulative), the train service guts dis- 
“ organized. 

“ This disorganization throws an incessant strain on' 

“ tho directing officer. But its consequences are 
“ perhaps most soverely felt by tho train staff 1 , whoso 
“ working-hours aro extended to tho full limit of 
“ endurance. 

“ A change (involving some delay and considerable 
“ expense) to the block system is now being made 
“ between Raickore and Adoni; but it will not ho 
“ practicable, oven if it is desirable, to introduce this 
“ change over tho wholo lino, in time to bo ol‘ present 
" use. I believe that change to the system in force on 
“ most of the other Indian Railways might safely bo 
“ introduced, lungtli by longLh, with a few days of 
“ special attention by the telegraph and traffic officers 
“ to each length as the change is made 

11 But. if this is considered impracbioablo, l beliuvo 
“ that, even with the present system, numoroase to Iho 
” telegraph staff would afford considerable relief; and 
11 1 am confident that if tho necessary signallers are not 
“ available in this Presidency, they could bo obtained 
" from other parts of India.” 

The trains must not bo overloaded, and want of 
punctuality in orrivai should bo punished, instead of 
being at a premium, as it is on some railways, by largo ‘ 
payments of overtimo. 

In India, where the supply of trained engine-drivers JconiMd 
and other railway staff is limited, the oconomy of thoir ti ™° r . 
working hours by regularity of train-working is of the Sion, 4c, 
highest importance. 

Thero should be as much as is poasiblo uniformity of SjjJjJfS 
speed of all trains, and avoidauco of special trams, avoiilanceo 
The latter tako moro than thoir awn train room, for special 
they disturb Lho rogular working, and cause detention trlin “' 
to other trains 

Tho water-supply should be abundant, and the tanks WJff 
big enough. 6iwly ' 

All long station intervals should be divided by Ci'ossi»s r 
crossing-stations, as has already been done on many £t “ 
railways. 
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Tlie rigid adherence to standard maximum dimen¬ 
sions of rolling-stock, and similarly to the minimum 
distance of fired structures, are matters of absolute 
necessity, as the greatest inconvenience and danger are 
the inevitable consequence of any departure from these. 

The quantity of engine and rolling-stock necessary 
for a line of railway deponds on the traffic to ba worked, 
as much as upon the length of the line. 

A short line needs a much higher number of engines 
and vehicles per mile than a long line. 

But the requirements of ordinary traffic cannot, in 
the absence of some available reserve of engine and 
rolling-stock, he considered sufficient for the emergen- 
cies of war or of famine traffic. 

The Madras Railway, for instance, has enough for 
ordinary traffic, and probably does not once m five 
years have all its engines or wagons in nse. But 
neither tbo Madras nor the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway had enough engines.for the work of 1877, nor 
could the East Indian Railway lend any engines. 

The average number of engines per mile of Indian 
railway is i for every 4p miles of railway there 
is one engine 

The highest-stocked line is the East Indianfftailway, 
which has an engine for every 2’92 miles; and the 
lowest is the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway, with one 
engine to every 9 miles. 

The most convenient measure of the carriage and 
wagon stock is also per mile of railway, bnt there is 
also a measure of efficiency to be got from the number 
of vehicles to each engine. 

The average number of coaching vehicles per mile 
is 0’71; and this number is fairly distributed, except 
that, tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway has more than 
one vehicle per mile. 

The average number of coaching vehicles per engine 
is 3, but the figure is as low as 1'88 on the last Indian 
Railway, rising to 3'80 on the Groat Indian Peninsula 
and the Madras Railways, and as high as 5 36 on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway. 

The average number of goods vehicles per mile is 
ii 16, varying from 7 on the Sindh Section of the Sindh, 
Punjab and Delhi Railway, to 2 15 on the South Indian 
Railway. 

On the trunk lines the numbers are— 

Goods vehicles per 
mile of line. 

East IndiaD Railway 4'4 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway - 5'3 

Madras Railway 3'5 

Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway - 3'9 

The average number of goods vehicles per engine is 
17 77, hut the number varies from 13 per engine on the 
East Indian Railway and the South Indian Railway, to 
19'35 on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 24‘21 on 
the Madras Railway, and 32'22 on the Bombay, Earoda 
and Central India Railway; and it is by considering 
tbo numbers of goods vehicles per engine m connection 
with the average tram-load hauled by an engine, that 
the marked difference of equipment of the several linos 
in India appears. 

Train-Loads. 

B. B. and C. I. R. - 40 wagons, 

E. I. R. load - - 30 „ of 10 tons load. 

G. I. P. R. - - 24 „ of? „ oi¬ 

ls E. I. wagons, 10 tons. 

When the difference of load on account of gradients 
is taken into aocount, the ongme-power of tho East 
Indian Railway is approximately double that of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, or of the Bombay, 
Baroda and ConLral India Railway, while it is more 
than double that of the Madras Railway. Y et it could 
not he said that the East Indian Railway had too many 
engines for their busy season of traffic. 

It is in this command of engine-power, and iu the 
higher efficiency of the staff, as much as iu the moro 
manageable line, that is to he found tho explanation of 
the more satisfactory working of the heavy traffic on 
the East Indian Railway in 1874, than of that on the 
railways in Southern India in 1877. 

Another way of looking at the equipment of engines 
is to consider how many trains per day tho engine-stock 
is capable of hauling over the whole length of the lino. 

Taking 20 per cent of the engines as under repairs, 
and 100 1 miles as a day’s duty, both figures being nearly 
correct. The EaBt Indian Railway has engines to haul 
27'5 trains a day over the whole system, or 13'7 trains 
each way, 

On the same basis, the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 

■ 1 94 miles a day is considered a very high day’s duty, and 04 
miles a good ordinary one—for engines in India, 
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way engines can haul 21'8 trainB a day over their whole 
system, or 10 9 trains each way; hut including the 
mileage of State lines worked at present by the Great 
Indian Peninanla Railway for Government, the fignres 
are reduced to about 19 trains a day over the whole 
system, or 9'5 each way. 

The similar figures for the Madras Railway give 12’05 
trains over thB whole Bystem, or 6 02 trains each way. 

And, although the engine-power on these lmeB may 
suffice for the ordinary traffic, which is light on parts 
of the Great Indian PeninBula Railway and over the 
whole of the Madras system, it,is insufficient even if the 
engines are all kept in first-rate order (a point of the 
greatest importance) to meet Bnch pressure aB arose 
m 1877. 

And, as regards engines, it has to he considered that 
whatsoever may be tho conditions of interchange of 
rolling-stock, these conditions do not apply to locomo¬ 
tive engines. Each Railway Company keeps its own 
engines, except under much pressure, or aftor the 
clearest evidence that it cannot employ them on the 
home line. In 1874, however, the East Indian Eailway 
borrowed engines from the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway, and this Company, largely provided as it is 
with engines as compared with others, was not in a 
position to lend more than a few inferior engineB to 
Madras and Bombay in 1877. 

The above remarks go to show that the equipment of 
Indian Railways in engines and rollmg-stock should be 
increased, and improved in power and capacity. 

The carrying power of a railway depends— 

(1.) On the gradients. 

(2.) On the power of the engines. 

(3.) On tho relation of the net to the gross load 
carried in each wagon. 

(4.) On the length anu equality of the intervals 
’ between stations on smgle lines of railway. 

The engines should lie as powerful as the strength of 
the permauent-way permits, and the relation of the net 
to the gross load of each wagon should be as high as 
possible, not less than ^ths, and up to jjths. 

As regards the 4th condition, all station intervals 
exceeding 10 miles in length can, in my opinion, be ad¬ 
vantageously divided by crossing stations. 

Probably the highest carrying capacity of a single line 
of broad-gauge railway is to be found on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, or on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway i when it might be put at, about 3,500 
tons a clay, if the freight were heavy stuff, such as grain, 
Kent would come the East Indian Railway (single line 
portion), where the carrying capacity would. be about 
3,000 tons a day. 

The Groat Indian Peninsular Railway, single line, is, 
with the present wagon stock, equal to from 1,700 to 
2,000 tons a day. 

The same may be said of the currying power of parts 
of the Madras Railway, although actual want of engines 
prevented the performance of any so great duty. 

Iu all Indian Railways the carrying capacity of the 
single line is capable of considerable increase by the in¬ 
terpolation of numerous crossing places between the 
present stations ; but the limit of working is considered 
to be 14 trains per day each way, which would give a 
carrying powor of from 4,000 tons on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, to 3,500 tons on theEast Indian 
Railway, to 2,200 tonB on the Great Indian Peninsula. 

Tho full carrying powers of a double line of an Indian 
broad-gauge railway might be put at 4,800 tons on a 
line with gradients like Lho Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway or Eastern Bengal Railway, and at 4,000 
to 4,500 tons on the East Indian Railway. 

By adding block stations on a double line of railway, 
the carrying capacity can easily be increased to 24 trains 
a day If 20 of those arc goods-trains, tho carrying 
power iVould be from 7,000 tons on easy gradients to 
3,600 to.-is a day on heavy gradients. 

The carrying power of a metre-gauge railway bears 
roughly to "that of a broad-gauge railway tho Eiime ratio 
as 1,ho weight of the rails. This ratio, which is at 
present abflut ^thB, is applicable to single and double 
line alike. 1 

A broad-gauge railway capable of carrying 3,600 tons 
a day would feed 7,000,000 people at the rate of about a 
ton per 2,4)00 people per day ; while a narrow-gauge 
railway unfior the same conditions would feed 4,000,000 
people ; anld these figuros can be halved for lines with 
fioavy grad tents; while of courso, if the demand arises 
at the centre, and can he met from both cuds, the 
delivery by kail can bo doubled. Por instance, in Behar 
in 1874s 1,7m tons from the north side, and 2,300 tons 
from tho s'oiath side, were delivered daily for some time. 
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Number of 
trains on 
English 
railways, 


Canal 

carriage, 


English railway experience shows that, on a double 
line with all the latest appliances of signalling appa¬ 
ratus, Ac., a steady despatch of trains at intervals of 
every 4 hour is the maximum that can he maintained. 
This gives 48 trains per day in each direction; but I 
cannot look forward to any such performance in India, 
for many years to come. 

The carrying power of a canal without any lodes is 
limited only by the number of boats available, and by 
the rate at which the boats can he unloaded at their 
destination; but, as on all canals there are locks, the 
time occupied in passing a look, and tho capacity of the 
lock, are the limiting factors in canal traffic. The 
Ganges Canal looks can hold boats of 1,200 maunds or 
44 tons burden; and there are many such boats on the 
canal, although the average capacity is from 700 to 800 
maunds, say 28 tows. It is believed that the time occupied 
in passing an “up” boat into a lock, locking it np, 
passing it out, passing in another “ down” boat, looking 
this down, passing it out so as to leave the lock clear 
for another “up” boat, may be safely put at * of an 


hour. With sufficient lock establishment, locks might 
he worked for, say 20 hours out of the 24, for the night- 
working will never be as efficient as day-worldng; and 
on these assumptions, the carrying capacity of the 
Ganges Canal with the average boats would be 2,240 
tons a day; and with all boatB of the maximum capacity 
of 44' tons, this would rise to 3,C2D tons a day in direc¬ 
tion. Taking 20 miles a day as thef average speed of np 
and down journeys, including time of loading and un- 
loading, the number of boats required for snch a traffic 
would be 800 per 100 miles of canal, or allowing for 
boats under repair, about 1,000 boats per 100 miles of 
canal, or 10 boats per mile. 

By doubling the capacity of the locks, or by putting 
in additional locks alongside each other, so that two 
sots of boats might he worked through at the same 
timo, and by providing double the number of boats, the 
carrying capacity of the oanal can he doubled. 

W. S. S. Bisset, Oapt, RE. 

Mooltan, 1 
lOf/i October 1878. J 


Statement of the Total Numbers of Locomotives and of Coaminq and Goods Vehicleb on some of die 

Railways in India. 
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Name or Rahway. 

No. of 
miles 
open. 

No. of 
Locomo- 
tivos. 

No. of 
Coaching 
Vehicles. 
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Vehicles, 

Coluii m2. 
Showing 
nnmbor 
Of miles 
of line for 
each Lo¬ 
comotive 
Engine. 

Column'!. 

Showing 

numbor 

of 

Coaching 
Vehiolc) 
for each 
Engine. 
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Showing 
number 
of Goons 
Vehiclos 
for each 
Engine. 
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Showing 
number 
of Goods 
Vehicles 
per mile 
of lino, 

Name of Railwat. 

Madras ... 

855 

128 

492 

bjlOO 

P 

G‘G7 

3-84 

24-21 

3-5 

Madrns, 

South Indian- 

400 

66 

190 

860 

C’Ofi 

2‘B7 

13‘03 

2-15 

South Indinn. 

Great Indian Peninsula - 

1,266 

345 

1,314 

6,670 

3’66 

3-80 

19-35 

5-3 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India - 

430 

85 

295 

2,789 

5'05 

347 

32-22 

C-4 

Bombay, Barodn and 
Central India. 

East Indian, Main and 
Jabalpur Lines - 

1,504 

515 

967 

6,664 

2-93 

1-88 

13-00 

4-43 

East Indian Main, and 
Jabalpur Lines. 

Eastern Bengal - 

158 

43 

104 

707 

3G2 

2‘41 

16-44 

4-46 

Eastern Bengal. 

Oudh and Kohilkbund - 

545 

60 

322 

1,258 

9-08 

5'36 

20-96 

2-3B 

Oudli and Kohilkhund. 

Punjab and Delhi - 

554 

131 

465 

2,140 

770 

422 

3'54 

16-33 

3-SO 

Punjab and Delhi. 

Sindh (including Blotilla) 

110 

25 

64 

4’40 

2'5G 

30-80 

7- 

Sindh. 

Rajputana ... 

400 

60 

205 

1,000 

6’6G 

3‘41 

16-66 

2-50 

Kajputana. 

Total - 

6,222 

1,458 

4,418 

25,017 

4-26 

3-03 

17-77 

4-16 
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Sill.—SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT OP FOOD IN TIME OP FAMINE. 


Answers by Me, A. Mackenzie, President of the Chamber of Commerce, Madras, 
to Questions put by the Famine Commission. 


Question 1.— Whai, in your opinion, was the effect on 
trade — 

(a) at tlie places were grain was purchased, 

(b) at the places to which grain was imported — 

of the purchase of grain by Government at the beginning of 
the famine ? 

It is presumed that in the enquiry of the Famine 
Commission as to the effect on trade, they^ mean the 
effect on grain trade simply—not on local &change, 
rate of interest, freights, ana similar matters' 4 

I may remark briefly, and in general terms, that a 
purchase by Government ought not to disturb the 
market any more than one by any other large operator, 
so long as the operation is kept m one hand. Of course, 
if Government set to work buying through half-a-dozen 
different agents simultaneously, it would merely create 
competition against itself, i.e., amongst the different 
buyers. 

I am inclined to think that the purchase of grain on 
account of Government did not materially affect the 
market: those purchases, it is believed, were all 
effected, or contracted for, before the end of November , 
1876. Now, the rise of prices 1 up to the end of that 
month was comparatively small—not more than about 
10 per cent.: whereas the rise from the 1st to the 22nd 
December—a period during which no fresh purchases 
were being made for Government—amounted to as 
muoh as 25 per cent. Then, again, between the 18th 
May and the 24th July 1877 there was no question of 
purchases by Government, yet in that interval the rise 
in prices amounted to as much as 60 per oent. It would 
appear, therefore, that the market suffered very much 
less disturbance at the time when Government was a 
buyer, than it did at subsequent periods. It is im¬ 
possible to say what the consequences might have been 
had Government continued its purchases on anything 
like a large scale ; but the insignificant quantity which 
it really aid buy—not 4 per cent of the twelve months’ 
imports—was a great deal too small to affect the market 
one way or another. 

Question 2 — What would have hem the effect had the 
system of Government purchases bean continued , and 
the grain used — 

(a) to feed the labourers on relief-works, and inmates of 

relief-camps; 

(b) to sell to the public wherever prices at the place where 

the gram was stored should reach a rata previously 
fixed and announced to the public ? 

If the grain purchased by Government had been used 
—which I presume is the meaning of this question— 
for payment of grain-wages, instead of cash, to the 
labourers on relief-works, the effect would of course 
have been to withdraw so much demand for grain from 
the various local markets. It is impossible to hazard 
an opinion as to what the effect on prices would have 
been, without, having very much more detailed infor¬ 
mation than is at my command. Belief-works were 
Scattered over a very large extent of country, and during 
the famine were supplied from many different points, the 
prices at which were affected by many different circum¬ 
stances. It is impossible to say in general terms what 
the effect on the general grain-trade would have been; 
beyond this one broad principle—that, if the Govern¬ 
ment had provided the labourers on relief-works with 
so much grain as they required for daily consumption, 
the effeot must have been to diminish by so much the 
demand for supply by private trade. 

In regard to the inmates of relief-camps, the same 
general principle applies, with this distinction—that, 
m regard to them, the Government was, it is believed, 
during the recent famine, as a general rule, itself a 
purchaser in the looal bazar. In both cases, whether 
in regard to labourers on relief-works who received 


1 I refer to Calcutta—the port whence the chief supplies were 
chawn. A. M, 


money from Government to buy grain, or inmates of 
relief-camps for whom Government bought grain direct 
in the bazar, the effect of the principle actually 
followed was the same. Government supplied the fund 
with which supplies were procured from private trade 
in the local bazar. Had Government itself supplied 
the grain instead of the money to buy it, the opportunity 
for private trade would have been dimished propor¬ 
tionately. The Famine Commission can probably 
calculate the percentage of population which was thu4 
supplied with food by means of Government money; 
and a comparison of the food required to Bupply that 
proportion of population with the total importation of 
gram into the afflicted districts (detailed information, 
on both which subjects is, I presume, in the possession 
of the Commission) will serve to show what proportion 
of private trade would have been displaced by the 
Government agency. So far as my own information 
goes, the result would appear to he as follows. The 
population afflicted, including Mysore, appears to have 
been about 23 millions. So far as I can see, the 
numbers provided for by Government on relief-works, 
and eratnitously, never exceed 3 millions at any one 
time?—say, an average of 15 per cent of population. 
Take the worst period of the famine, say the year from 
November 1876 to November 1877, in which time the 
importation of gram into the Presidency of Madras 
appears to have been 900,000 tons, or sufficient for the 
daily support of 5,600,000—say 25 per cent of the 
population. If Government action had provided for 15 
out of thiB 25, only 10 would have remained for private 
trade. In other words, Government would have 
supplied three-fifths, or 540,000 tons out of the 900,000. 
It is not necessary that this should have been by dis¬ 
placement of wholesale privato trade. Had Govern¬ 
ment got its supplies by tender for delivery at certain 
specified points, the probability is that the supply would 
have been by much the same importers who actually 
were aotive during the famine ; and these latter would 
have had the advantage of trading upon certain speoified 
basis of prices obtainable and quantities required, 
instead of, as actually was tho case, taking very specu¬ 
lative risks on comparatively unknown premises. "What 
the effect of such displacement would hovo been in 
interior markets it is impossible to say, for reasons to 
which I will hereafter refer as dependent upon the 
question of transport. 

(b) All would depend upon the rate fixed as the 
maximum price which Government would permit to be 
reached in any condition of the market. If such a 
price left a fair margin for profit in private enterprise, 
that enterprise would have continued so long as the 
profit could he seeurod; and when grain could no longer 
be imported to any given point below the rate at which 
Government had declared their intention to sell reserve 
stocks, private enterprise would naturally withhold 
supplies which could evidently only be sold at a loss. 
In view Of such a possibility, the reserve of Govern¬ 
ment would necessarily need to he on a very large 
scale, and there would he the possibility, indeed 
certainty, of a large stock being left at the end of the 
famine when prices cheapened, for re-Bale at a heavy 
loss to Government. If the Commission will only 
study the rango of prices of gram m Calcutta, which 
was the chief port of supply between October 1876 and 
November) 1877, they will see how prices fluctuated at 
various pejiods, the differences between the highest and 
lowest poiiits at different times being from 20 to 60 per 
oent. (for example, between 22nd December 1876 and 
15th May ;.877, prices fell nearly 20 per oent.; between 
the latter 3*to and 24th July they rose 60 per oent.); 
and they ton understand, therefore, that causes quite 
apart of '.the Government action suggested in the 
question uhder reply, influenced prices during the 
famine, aid would doubtless have similarly done so 
even had sLch a course as is suggested been adopted; 
that therelore, there would have been times when the 
trade couldhave Bold at a fair profit below the Govern. 

Ce 2 
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ment standard rate ; while, at other times, the Govern¬ 
ment would have had to open its stores and supply thoso 
dependent upon it, until the fall of prices at other 
places should allow of private trade again taking up 
the supply. 

Question 3 — Supposing it to be desirable that Govern¬ 
ment shaulcllioli a reserve stock to be used exclusively 
for the two purposes specified above, was the mode 
'adopted by the Government of Madras for purchasing 
gram the best that could be adopted wider the circum¬ 
stances? If not, what method would you recom¬ 
mend 9 

The answer to this question depends altogether upon 
the words “under the circumstances.” I am disposed 
to think that, under the circumstances of information 
in their possession at tho time—considering the com¬ 
parative suddenness with which the necessity for action 
in consequence of the failure of tho north-east monsoon 
had come upon them, and the general want of an 
organized system throughout tho country, and tho 
example of the famine in 1873-74 for their guidance— 
the action taken by the Government of Madras was tho 
heat that could at that time be adopted under all the 
circumstances ; hut I should not recommend a similar 
course in any future famine. I see no reason why 
Government should not enter into contracts for tho 
supply of the inmates of its relief-camps, and its 
labourers on its relief-works, just as it does in ordinary 
times for the supply of, e.g., its hospitals, its com¬ 
missariat department. The only precaution necessary 
is that its action should he made upon certain definite 
rules and ascertained wants , with the utmost publicity, 
and on tho most favourable terms which can bo procured 
in the market. And I sec no reason why all these 
objects should not ho attained without in any way 
whatever inflicting injury upon private trade. For 
example, I think that, with, a proper system of infor¬ 
mation, and previous organisation, the Government 
should he able to calculate pretty accurately, at tho 
commencement of a famine, what number of paupar or 
helplaSH individuals would have to he gratuitously pro¬ 
vided for at certain given points; and for what number 
of labourers out of ordinary employment it would have 
to find special work, and at what points it would employ 
them. With this information it could readily calculate 
what quantity of grain if would requiro for its reliof- 
camps, and for its relief-works, wages, &e., &c. It 
would then invito tenders for delivery, at tho nearest 
points to its' different contras of operation, of a certain 
amount of gram, weekly or monthly as the case might 
be; and, those tenders once givon off, tho trade would 
be ablo to calculate with exactitude—first, what tho 
demand for supply of contracts eutored inLo with 
Government must be, weekly or monthly, in tho dis¬ 
tricts from which tho supplies would have to bo drawn ; 
and secondly, what would he the probable consumption 
or demand of the remaining population of the afflicted 
districts. 

Question 4— Is the information available to the tradoin 
times of famine as to the prices in distant markets, ancl 
as to the demand that exists, or is likely to spring up, 
sufficient to secure the necessary activity 9 If not, by 
what means can the information be promptly, and 
accurately obtained 9 

I hardly understand what is meant by tho torm 
" neoossary activity.” As a matter of fact, the trade 
wore, throughout the famine, a groat deal too active for 
their own advantage. The Commission appears to liavo 
overlooked altogether tho fact that activity-of import 
is altogether subordinate to tho facilities for transport. 
Now, as a fact, tho importation of grain iiito all ports 
of iho Presidency of Madras, from 1st November 1870, 
to the same date in 1877, appears to have boen, in round 
numbers, rather over 900,000 tons, or, say, an average 
of about 2,-500 tons per diem. But the entire transport 
of all tho railways only onco reached 2,500 tons daily, 
and that was in August 3877. In the early months of 
famine the transport barely reached 1,000 tons, and tho 
average may be set clown as from 1,400 to 1,600 tons 
daily. At one time (end January 1877) it was estimated 
that in Madras alone there wa,s moro grain awaiting 
transport to tho interior,—muoh of it without shelter, 
exposed to robbery, damage by weather, <Scc., land repre¬ 
senting also a heavy loss in interest to its proprietors, 
while waiting for transport to its market]—than tho 
railway could remove during the next thrhe months. 
Tkat all this grain was imported on actual' or reliable 
information as to the wants of the interior, I should bo 
sorry to Bay. No doubt very exaggerated'ideas were 


afloat of the demands of the district. But I have no 
doubt that iu futuro tho experience of 1876-77 will be 
remembered, and importers will be guided far more by 
tho transport they may bo able to Beouro, than by any 
estimates of interior requirements. 

Now thoroughly accurate information can he obtained 
as to the state of the agricultural districts in timeB of 
approaching famine, if by this is meant an accurate 
estimate of existing stocks, it is very difficult to say ; 
but I should think that, with bko olaborate revenue 
system which at all events the Southern Indian Govern¬ 
ment possesses, it ought not to bo very difficult to make 
at least this estimate: what proportion of the popu¬ 
lation would not require assistance, or would not be 
dependent upon imported grain. Every Ono knows that 
all the well-to-do farmers havo very largo hoards of 
grain, which they keep in pita, especially in tho dry 
districts, often for many years. Tho existence of these 
stores must ho thoroughly well known to tho village 
headmen ; and I should imagine that, through the 
village monegars and tahsildnrs, doputy collectors, and 
so on thi-pugh all the grados up to the collectors, it 
would Kb easy to tabulate a statement showing what 
proportion of Lko population of each taluk, collectorate, 
and the ontiro country, might he considorod as indepen¬ 
dent for many months to oomo of any importation of 
grain. No doubt a Bifting process would have to he 
appliod to the residue, but my impression lias for a long 
time been that at least 50 per cont. of tho population 
throughout tho recent ihmmo lived and survived the 
famine upon their own stocks. I boliovo tho importa¬ 
tions were not more than enough to provide for about 
25 per cent, of tho population; and, oven allowing a 
large margin for deaths and emigration, I do not see 
how a smaller proportion than 50 per cent, throughout 
the recent distress could havo lived and survived the 
famine unless upon pro-existing stocks. I think also 
that it might bo easy, or comparatively easy, for tho 
Board of Bevenno, through its subordinates down to the 
village monogar, to obtain a pretty accurate idea of the 
number of daily labourers and of paupers in the 
country; and, with information of this character 
before it, tho Government would ho able to notify to 
tho public, on tko approach of a famine, that distress 
was oxpeotod, and importations of grain would bo 
necessary in certain districts containing a certain 
population, of which it was believed that a certain pro¬ 
portion would be mdopundont of importations. A 
certain proportion of handicraftsmen, town populations, 
&c., would require importations of so much grain per 
month, for salo by privato trade in tho bazars ; and 
for the supply of tho remainder, who would pass into 
ruliof-camps and on to relief-works, tho Government 
would invilo tenders from the wholesale trade, as X 
havo suggested above. 

Question 5. — Do you consider that there is any necessity 
for legislation as to — 

(a) tho better control of the port, and the landing boats, in 

times of emergency ; 

(b) tho belter control of paupors, immigrants into the 

city ; 

(e) any other matter connected with fivmina relief? 

Thero is ample legislation for tho control of tho boats, 
Ac. There were many complaints during tho landing 
of grain, in tho timo of tho famine, of boaty boing badly 
damaged, and cargo damugod in consequence; but this 
aroso from want of oxorciso of tho powers possessed by 
tho Port authorities, not from a want of such powors. 

There was very great want of propor regulation on 
the beach for preventing pilfering, Ac.; hut here, 
again, not from any want of legislation, hut simply from 
want of establishment. How could the comparatively 
few available police constables deal with Borne 30,000 
coolies and others (women and children) assembled 
daily on the beach and roads adjoining, for tho express 
purpose of plundering, and no other. Possibly a little 
summary discipline, permission to merchants to havo 
their servants sworn in as special constablos, and the 
orootion of half-a-dozen flogging posts along the beach, 
with two or three special magistrates sworn in with 
summary powers, would havo cured Lliis in a fow days; 
but tho Government did not appear to think that 
measures of this character would be humane to a 
starving population. Accordingly, a quiet looting of 
tho grain bags went on unchecked for many months, 
without tho necessity of any riotous attack on bazar 
shops, which might havo heou followed by unpleasant, 
ooiisequonces to the perpetrators. 

It is generally admitted among tho importers, of 
1876-77 that tho avorago “loss in weight” during 
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transit reacted, if it did not exceed, 10 per cent., 
instead of from 3 to S as in ordinary times. My own 
experience is that 10 per cent, is too low an estimate ; 
hut, assuming an excess loss of 5 per cent, as due to the 
incessant pilfering which went on at all stages of 
transit, and taking Rs. 100 per ton (which is a low 
figure) as the average value of the 900,000 tons imported 
during the year November 1876 to November 1877 
we have a practical and direct contribution by the 
grain merchants towards the support of the general 
population of no less amount than 45 lakhs—that 45 
lakhs, or the value of grain lost to the merchants by 
pilfering, representing in effect so much lost profit 
which they would otherwise have realised. 

(b) I believe that these matters were very well looked 
after; certainly, when I returned from England in 
February 1877, I was surprised to see such very few 
evidences of any distress in the streets of the city; and 
the same remark was very often made by visitors to 
Madras during the famine. 

(o) This opens up far too wide afield to he disposed of 
in one question. But I take advantage of it to lay 
before the Commission nry views upon ail* important 
element in all Indian families, which are, (hat distress 
is mainly among the agricultural portion of the popula¬ 
tion thrown out of work by the failnro of their ordinary 
employment, and the few small trades or handicrafts 
which are chiefly dependent upon them for sale of their 
manufactures; that, among this class, distress arises, 
not so much from an actual want of food, as from a loss 
of wages—in other words, money to buy food ; that, as 
a general rule, there is abundance of food procurable, 
even in the worst districts at tbe worst time ; but when 
men who, at tbo best, merely live fromhandto month, are 
deprived of their means of earning wages, they starve, 
not from the impossibility of getting food, but for waqt 
of the necessary money to buy it. I have always con¬ 
sidered that the true remedy for the distress which 
overtakes certain districts of India, when, from the 
failure of the rains or other causes, the ordinary 
cultivation of the land cannot be carried on, must lie 
in taking tbe population, or a certain large proportion 
of it, off its dependence upon an agricultural wage, 
that is, in tbe introduction of other forms of employ¬ 
ment which will not bo affected by climatic causes. 
What India requires is that her population shall have 
the means of earning wages, independent of the 
vicissitudes of climate. 

Apart from many other articles of ordinary con¬ 
sumption which might perfectly well be manufactured 
in this country, India imports to the value of some 16 
or 17 million sterling of cotton goods annually; and 


it is not too much to say that, with a little manage¬ 
ment, the whole of this might be produced locally, 
thereby creating a large and valuable channel of 
employment, while enormously increasing the balance 
of trade in favour of this country, and thus arriving at 
the only true and practical solution of the exchange 
difficulty. Apart from cotton goods, there are, as I 
have Baid, many manufactures which might be intro¬ 
duced and encouraged in the country, all the materials 
being on the spot, and abundant labour if only it were 
trained m tbe right direction. 

With the firm conviction that India’s future depends 
upon the prompt development of a large system of 
manufactures for her own internal wants, I would 
earnestly solicit the attention of the Commission to thiB 
subject, in which, more than anything else, will, I 
believe, be found the true remedy for what is at 
present called “ famine ” in seasons of partial failure 
of the cultivation. The term has always seemed to 
me somewhat incorrect, for tbe distress is due mamly 
to tbe failure of work, not to the absence of food—a 
‘‘ famine ” of wages perhaps, but not, properly speak¬ 
ing, a “ famine,” as the term is usually understood. 

The Commission may perhaps consider that the 
failure of crops and consequent necessity for import 
of grain into Southern India may properly be said to 
create a state of famine. But if each an argument is 
correct, then Great Britain is in a chronic state of 
famine, for, in addition to very large supplies of meat 
(fresh and preserved), tea, coffee, wines, spirits, and 
similar articles of aliment, the United Kingdom, 
imports annually over 30 per cent, of its consumption 
of corn, while the famine districts of Southern India, 
as I have shown before, imported only 25 per cent, in 
the recent " famine year.” But the relative propor¬ 
tion of the purely industrial and agricultural labouring 
peculations of the United Kingdom may he expressed 
by 3 to 1; whereas, in India, the probability is that 
for every industrial we have at least 20 agricnltnrnls. 
India haB the lesson of England’s prosperity to guide 
her. The only true “Preventive of the Famines” 
from which she periodically suffers will he foundiuthe 
development of manufacturing industry and the con¬ 
sequent profitable and continuous employment of a 
large proportion of that excess of labour which at 
present hongs as a dead weight upon the soil depen¬ 
dent for the year upon the desultory and intermittent 
field-labour of a few months. 


Maeras : 

25 fh February 1879, 


} 


A. Mackenzie. 


Answer by the Chamber op Commerce, Madras, to the same questions. 


The members of this Chamber have carefully con¬ 
sidered the questions which you submitted to them in 
your letter of the 29th January last. 

Considering the speculative character of some of the 
questions, you will not be surprised to learn that con¬ 
siderable differences of opinion are found to prevail on 
some points. The Chamber infer, however, that your 
Commission would prefer to have their views as a body 
to tbeir opinions ns individual merchants, and I have 
been desired, therefore, in my replies to your questions, 
to mention only such facts as are generally accepted by 
the local mercantile community as being beyond dispute. 

I will proceed, therefore, to answer tbe questions in 
tbo order in which they are put. 

Question 1 —It is very difficult to say how far trade 
was actually affected either under a or b; because so 
soon as tbe fact that Government was purchasing 
became known, objections were made, and further pur. 
chases on behalf of Government were forbidden. But 
had purchases been continued, it is the opinion of the 
Chamber that the effect would undoubtedly have 
been :— 

(a) To raise prices excessively. 

(b) To paralyze private trade. 

Question 2. —(a). To restrict private imports very 
seriously. 

(b). Probably to put a. stop to them altogether. 

Question 3.—No. Public tenders, with ample notice 
and full information to the trade, would have produced 
the grain at the places required at the cheapest rates. 

Question 4.—Tho Chamber see no reason to doubt that 
the information at the disposal of tbe mercantile com¬ 


munity was sufficient. It was clearly demonstrated 
that private trade was prepared to and did import grain 
far m excess of what all the railways and carts could 
carry away. 

Question 5.—(u). The quantity of cargo landed by the 
boats waB so far in excess of what was considered pos¬ 
sible before tbe famine commenced, that the Chamber 
would hesitate to recommend any measures calculated 
to check the enterprise of the boatmen. The Boat Act 
provides ample powers for the control of boats, but it 
was practically impossible, and would have been 
injurious, to exercise them as regards the limitation of 
fare. 

(7)). The Chamber do not think that any special legis¬ 
lation is required for tho control of pauper immigrants. 
All that seems to he required for the maintenance of 
order in the city is a well-organised and efficient 
police force. 

(c). The Chamber take advantage of the latitude 
permitted by this inquiry to record their opinions on a 
subject which has not been touched upon by the Famine 
Commissioners, via ., the allotment of railway waggons 
for the carriage of grain into the interior during tho 
famine. 

Tho allotment was, it is understood, made under a 
system specially devised and ordered by the Madras 
Government, but which was, the Chamber venture to 
think, somewhat disadvantageous to the interests of 
the shareholders in the railway, and decidedly oppres¬ 
sive and unfair to importers ; while its effect in course 
of time would undoubtedly have been to gradually 
reduce importations to a very low point. 
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The action of the Government appears to have been 
based npon the theory that it is desirable to acoord 
special facilities m transport to traders resident m 
principal district towns; that otherwise importers 
would enjoy a practical monopoly of the carriage 
available ; and that thus the entire grain supply of the 
interior would be left in their hands, and that they 
would, injuriously to publio interests, demand ex¬ 
cessive rates of profit wherever sncli monopoly existed. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of transport 
throughout the famine. It will suffice if we take the 
time of greatest activity, say July-August 1877. At 
that time out of some 1,400 waggons despatched per 
week from Madras, the eight European firms who were 
the chief importers, obtained nominally 320 waggons, 
and the five largo Native importers 200, so that while 
500 waggons per week wore granted to the chief im¬ 
porters, 900 were left for outside speculators and casual 
operators. 

It was currently supposed, and the Chamber are able 
to say from their information with good reason, that 
many of those 900 waggons were allotted to persona 
who never imported or purchased any grain, and who 
simply transferred the use of the waggons allotted to 
them, for a consideration, to traders from up-country, 
or to others who required to despatch gram. In this 
manner the cost of transport was in many instances 
largely increased, to the injury of the consuming 
public, and without any benefit to the shareholders of 
the I'ailway. 

As regards the chief importers, their position was 
this—that while enormous stocks of grain were lying in 
Madras, waiting for transport at great loss of interest 
and expense m godown rent (and as sufficient godown 
accommodation was not available, to a great extent 
exposed without shelter to tko injurious influences of 
the weather, risk of pilfering, &c ), thoy were refused 
more than a very meagre allotment of waggons, wholly 
disproportionate to the large stocks they held; while 
at the same time traders from up-country markets, 
where there was a brisk demand and high prices, could 
obtain waggons to transport as much grain as they 
could buy in Madras. These up-country traders, it 
must be remomberod, ran nono of the risks of import, 
and incurred none of the necessary outlay m funds, 
establishment, Ac Thoy found a largo stuck ready in 
Madras, purchased and paid for in many oases three and 
four months previously, which the importers were 
anxious, but were not permitted, to send up-country. 
They could supply themselves from day to day out of 
this stock, and procure waggons for sending their pur¬ 
chases to the most profitable markets, which waggons 
under Government orders could not be allotted to tho 
original importer. Those original importers wero thus 
prevented by the Government system of waggon allot¬ 
ment from reaching the interior market, and tho 
middlemen took advantage of the importers’ difficulties 
to buy grain, whenever, but only whenever, they saw 
tho chance of making a profit out of the transaction. 

As regards the interior markets, tho effect was to 
create a monopoly jnst as much as if they had boon left 
to the care of tho original importers. Tko monopoly 
was in the hands of those who could get the waggons, 
and it made no difference whether these were original 
importers or occasional speculators. But it may very 
reasonably be argued that men who only wont in for an 
occasional speculation when prices were high, wero not 
satisfied with such a rate of profit as would have amply 
repaid an importer on the average of his transactions ; 
and it is evident that the grain had under this system 
to hear two profits instead of one. The original im¬ 


porter and the favoured district trader both required a 
profit out of the transaction, and the effect must have 
been injurious to consumers’ interests. 

The effect npon importers was necessarily dis¬ 
couraging ; they were under heavy outlay, had incurred 
considerable risk, saw their property deteriorating 
daily, and in order to prevent further deterioration 
were compelled to abandon tkoir expectation of selling 
m the more profitable up-country markets, and to sell 
to the intermediate speculator, who was allowed 
facilities of transport which wero domed to thorn. They 
saw the markets for which they had imported practi¬ 
cally closed to them, and much of tho profits on which 
they had reckoned pass into tho pockets of men who 
incurred no risk whatever. They found their remon¬ 
strances disregarded, their property suffering injury, 
and the chance of a profitable market passing by, until 
ultimately their imports could actually only ho sold to 
a loss. TJnder such circumstances they naturally 
resolved not to import. Orders already sent were 
countermanded to a very great extent, and most un¬ 
doubtedly Imd it not been for the rams in August, 
Septcmbci 1 ? October 1877, which ensured an early har¬ 
vest, and brought out much of tho hidden stocks of 
grain about tho country, tho necessary ultimate effect 
of the Government policy of allotment of grain 
waggons would have boon evidenced by a disastrous 
scarcity of supply in the later months of tho yoar. 

Fortunately for Government, though unfortunately, 
as the Chamber think, for other reasons, tho necessity 
for further supplioB censed boforo Iho lull effect of the 
Government system of waggon allotment could bo felt 
and a record established to sorve aa a warning against 
the adoption of a similar principle in caaes of famine 
hereafter 

^ The Chamber would urgently impress upon the Com¬ 
missioners that no activity of imports to the Hoa-jan-t 
towns can suffice to xneuL scarcity of grain in the 
interior unloss it is seconded and supported by 
facilities of transport ; and that these two important 
factors of supply—import by sea, and transport by rail 
or road—must work together to unsure efficiency. If 
importers are not allowed Lo transport, their imports 
are to thorn useless. As they do not import for the 
coast market, but in view of the possible salo in the 
interior markets, thoy will naturally import only to the 
extent of tlic transport facilities nliowotl them. There 
will therefore be no surplus of import available for tho 
petty trader from tho interior, who, 1,hough allowed 
abundance of transport, facilitios, does not care to take 
tho risk of import—who only ventures into tho market 
when he sees a certain profit on a transaction, extending 
over a few days. 

The Chamber would suggest that waggons might bo 
allotted in cither of tlic following systems :— 

First .—To tho different importers m proportion to 
their actual importations. 

Second .—By daily-registration. For example, opplioa- 
tions might bo registered up to 12 o’clock on Monuay for 
waggons for tko following ’Wednesday. By 2 p.m. 
allotment could be mado of tho available waggons 
rateably among the applicants, and delivery orders 
issued to them that same afternoon on payment, all 
allotments not paid for byrnoon tho next day being can¬ 
celled. This would prevont the intrusion of specula¬ 
tors in waggons wbo only seek to mako, under tho 
system of payment on delivery of guods, a profit on 
the transfer of the waggons, who have no grain to 
forward, and liavo no intention of using the waggons 
themselves, or making any pu,yment themselves for 
their use. 


Note in explanation of Sir John Straciiey’s Speech touching on the Profits made by 
Traders in the Madras Famine, by Mr. O, Bernard. 


12th February 1879. 

Tim estimate of 40 Rs. per ton profit was intended to 
be an inside approximation to the extra profits made m 
1877 by grain producers and grain dealers togother, as 
compared with an ordinary year. 

For instance, let us take tlie case of Dinageporo rice 
going to Madras, and of Allygliur jowari (millet) going- 
to Bell ary in August 1877. The grain exported m i877 
would ordinarily be the produco of tho harvests of the 
cold weather of 1876-77. The crops that season were 
good both m Dinagepore and Allyghur, for I find that 


in February, when the winter crops had fairly come 
into the market prices wero :— 

Kobrimry 1 H77. February 1870. 

Seal s per ltupui; Seers per Rupee. 
Dinageporo rice - - 28 24 

Allyghur jowari - 36 37 

It was m August that the grain traffic to Madras was 
heaviest; and by August no doubt a good deal of the 
grain available for export hod passod out of tho handB 
of the producers into the hands of tho doalers. By- 
August the market prico of jowari has generally gone 
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up a good deal, so also lias the price of rice in ordinary 
years. But in Bengal, if the “ aua ” or early rice 
promises well, the price of common, rice sometimes 
falls in August. In 1877 the August prices were as 
follows •— 


Brought forward - - - 101 

Agency, Rs. 10; porterage, Rs. 5; 
lighterage, in the Hooghly and 
Madras roads, Rs. 20 ; and cartage, 

Rs. S -.40 


Rice — 


Dinagepore 
Madras 
Joicari — 

Allygliur - 
Bellary 


Seer 3 

Per ton. 

Per "Rupee. 

Rs. 

- 26 

43 

. 5* 

205 

- 30 

37 

- 44 

252 


The distance from Allyghur to Bellary by railway 
(both places being on the rail) is 1,622 miles, and the 
cost of carrying the grain at one anna per ton per nnle 
would he Rs. 102 per ton. To the cost of carriage must 
be added—" bags,” 5 Rs. a ton; agency, cart hire at 
stations, bribes to railway people, interest, &c. (say) 
20 Rs. a ton. And we get the total cost of the gin in 
delivered at Bellary:— 

1 "Per Ion, 

O 

Retail market price at Allyghnr - 37 

Railway freight - - - 102 

Bagging and miscellaneous - - 25 


Total - - - 164 

Against a Bellary retail price - - 252 

Balance - - - 88 


This is much more than 40 Rs. a ton; but then the 
ventures in the spring were not quite so successful, and 
the margin of profit was smaller. Anyhow, for suen 
consignments 40 Rs. a ton extra profit to grower and 
dealer is within the truth. 

Bor Dinagepore the figures work out thus — 

Per ton. 

Rs. 

Cost prioe of rice at Dinagepore - 43 

261 miles’ freight to Calcutta, part 
river and part rail, at (say) two 
annas per ton per milo 33 

Freight of steamer from Calcutta to 
Madras at highest quotations of 
the year ..... 20 

Bagging.5 


Total . . - 141 

Madras price per ton - - - 205 

Balance ... 64 

I have taken the miscellaneous charges at the very 
highest figures, yet the balance (or profit) works out 
considerably above 40 Rs. a ton. 

If it be said that these figures prove too much, and 
that the price at Allyghur and Dinagepore must have 
gone up higher in August if profits were really so large, 
I would, reply that exportable stocks were by August 
mamly m the hands of dealers and large holders If 
Government or any one,.else .had gone into either of 
these markets to buy largely, they could not have 
obtained any considerable supply without paying sums 
far above the market quotations of the retail dealings. 
Anyhow the local quotations of August gave to pro¬ 
ducers larger profits, than they would get ordinarily in 
a year of universal abundance. In AuguBt 1877 the 
Calcutta price was 98 Rupees per ton, as compared with 
70 Rupees in the same month of 1876; yet the rice 
harvest in Bengal of 1876-77 was better than m 
1875-76. 

I have no doubt hut that 40 Rs. a ton is an iuside 
estimate of the extra profit which accrued over and 
above ordinary year's, on the grain dealings with the 
famine country to producers and dealers together. 
There was also a large class of middlemen, carters, 
boatmen, and such people, who also made a considerable 
exfra profit. 

O. Bernard. 

P.S.—I have already made my Btory very long, but I 
should like to Bay that the producers get their share of 
the profit, m part, from prices for the 1877-78 or sub¬ 
sequent rice harvest As some proof of this I cite the 
instance of the great Durbhanga estate got in, during 
the year ending October 1878, more rent than it ever 
did before. It collected 117 (or 121, I forget which) per¬ 
cent. on the current demand. The ryots paid up the 
current and arrear demand easily and readily, because 
(so the manager tolls me) they had excellent cropB and 
very high prices. The Durbhanga rental is about IS 
lakhs. 


Memorandum. 


The following remarks may perhaps he useful in con¬ 
nection with the annexed statement of the prices of food- 
grains during the famine of 1876-77. 

It will be seen that in August 1876, that is, when the 


failure of the rains first gave indication of scarcity and 
of probably distress, the prices in seers per rupee 
Were— 


Bor Common Rice. 


In Madras Presidency. 

In Bombay Presidency. 

In Mysore Province, 

Hyderabad. 

In Cuddapak - 
„ Bellary 
,, Kurnool 
„ Madras (Town) 

„ Salem 
„ South Arcot 

S. C. 

10 s 
10 8 

12 13 

11 4 

12 11 

13 11 

In Alimednagar - 
„ Poona 
„ Sholapore 
„ ICaladgi - 
„ Dhanvar - 

s. c. 
10 0 
11 0 
12 3 

11 11 
14 14 

In Bangalore 
,, Tumkur - 
„ Mysore - 
„ Ivadur 

„ Chi taldroog - . 

3 , Hassan 

S. C. 
10 0 

9 2 

8 1 
10 8 
10 0 

9 13 

In Secundcrbad. 

S. C. 
about 
]0 14 


During the same period the quotations for common 
rice in tne places of supply were— 


In Calcutta - 




S. 

- 16 

c. 

0 

,, Chittagong 

- 

- 

- 

- 15 

0 

,, Balasore - 

- 

a 

» 

- 32 

0 

,, Cawnpore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 18 

0 

„ Meerut 

- 


“ 

- 17 

0 


In Nagpore - 
„ Alcola 
„ Jubbulporo 
„ Rangoon - 


- 16 0 
- 10 0 
- 16 8 
- 14 6 


Then, as the effects of the failure of the rains became 
more marked, the prices went on steadily rising until 
they were in January 1877 as follows :— 
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Iu Madras Presidency. 

In Bombay Pesidency. 

In Mysore Province. 

Hyderabad. 


a. 

c. 


8. 

c. 


B. 

a. 


8. C. 

In Cuddapnh - 

6 

]1 

In Alimednagar - 

8 

14 

In Bangalore 

6 

9 

In Secunderabad. 

7 5 

„ Bclkry 

7 

0 

,, Poona 

8 

9 

j, Tumkur - 

G 

0 



„ Iuiniool 

6 

4 

„ Sholapore 

9 

7 

j, Mysore 

5 

12 



„ Madras (Town) 

7 

7 

„ Kaladgi - 

G 

7 

„ Kadur 

G 

2 



„ Salem 

7 

5 

„ Dliavwar - 

7 

14 

„ Cliitnldroog 

G 

0 



„ South Arcot 

8 

12 




„ Hassan - 

G . 

7 




This general denmesa in tho stricken districts had a 
marked effect on the prices at the places of supply, as 
the following table, if compared with that of the prices 
in August 1876 will show :—- III January 1877. 


In Calcutta - 



s. 

- 14 

c. 

0 

„ Chittagong 

m h 


- 15 

0 

,, Balasore - 

- 

M 

- 22 

0 

,, Cawnpore - 

- 

- 

- 16 

0 

,, Meorut 

.. — 

- 

- 18 

8 

,, Nagpore - 

- 

- 

- 15 

8 

3 , Akola 

M « 

- 

- 8 

8 

,, Jubbulpore 

- 

- 

- 18 

8 

„ Bangoon - 

“ 


- 16 

7 


Showing a rise in Calcutta, Balasore, Cawnpore, 
Nagpore, and Akola, though plentiful crops had caused 
a fall m Meerut, Jubbulpore, and Bangoon. 

During tho three following months (i'ohruary, March, 
and April) when the spring cropH woro being harvested 
and brought into tho market, although tho scarcity m 
tho distressed districts was hut temporarily affected, 
still the prieps, which had gono on rising steadily from 
August 18 r i*o to Januai’y 1877, showed a decided ten¬ 
dency to iifil during tho latter months, especially in 
Madras, and stood thus in March and April:— 


In Madras Presidency. 

In Bombay Presidency. 

In Mysore Frovinco. 

Hyderabad. 


a. o. 

a. 

O. 


8. 0. 

s. c. 


8. 0. 

s. c. 


8. G. 

8. 0. 

In Cuddapah - 

8 3 

8 

3 

In Ahmed- 



In Bangalore 

7 2 

8 0 








nugar - - 

S 5 

8 3 

♦ 



In Secundum- 



“ Bellm'y - - 

8 2 

8 

4 

„ Poona - - 

8 9 

8« 9 

„ Tumkur 

G 1 

G 7 

hud 

7 3 

7 2 

„ Kurnool - - 

G G 

6 

6 




„ Mysore 

0 2 

G 3 




„ Madras 




„ Sholapore - 

9 7 

Ill 







(Town) - 

9 3 

9 

8 

„ Kaladgi 

6 7 


„ ICaduv - - 

7 0 

G r> 




,, Salem - - 

7 5 

8 

3 

„ Dliavwar - 

8 1 


„ Chitaldroog 

5 11 

g r> 




„ South Arcot 

9 13 

10 

s 



■ 

„ IlnBSiin 

G 4 






But with the failnro of tho ordinary Juno monsoon a pricoB rapidly rose again till thoy reached tho following 
prolonged deftcioucy of food bocamo inovitable, and figures in July and August:— 


In Madras Presidency, 

In Bombay Presidency, 

In Mysoro Province. 

Ilydoralmil, 

In Cuddapah - ^ 

3. c. I 

b. a. 


B. 0. 

a. o. 


1 

8. 0. 

R. 0. 


a. c. 

fl. 0. 


e s 

5 13 

In Ahmed- 



In Bangalore 

5 3 

5 2 

In Socumlora- 






nagftr - 

7 9 

r, is 

„ Tumkur 

4 9 

4 3 

bad 

5 13 

— 

„ Bellavy - - 

5 13 

5 5 

„ Poona - - 

G 12 

G 15 

„ Mysore 

4 3 

4 2 




„ Kurnool - - 

4 11 

5 0 

„ Sbolapoi'c 

G 10 

4 11 

„ Kadur - - 

3 14 

4 0 




„ Madras 



„ Kaladgi 

3 9 

a io 

„ Chitaldroog 

4 2 

4 2 




(Town) - 

G 12 

5 14 




. 






„ Salem. - - 

5 4 

S 5 

„ Dharwar - 

4 6 

4 3 

„ Hassan 

4 6 

4 2 




„ South Arcot ; 

G 3 

G 3 











And during these two months tho prices at tho places 
of supply were—■ 


In Calcutta 



S. 

- 11 

c. 

0 

s. c. 

11 4 

,, Chittagong 

M 

- 

- 12 

0 

11 8 

,, Balasore 

- 

• 

- 10 

8 

14 8 

,, Cawnpore 

I* 

- 

- 13 

0 

10 12 

,, Moor ut - 

- 


- 13 

0 

12 0 

„ Nagpore 

- 


- 12 

10 

10 10 

,, Akola - 


■M 

- 8 

0 

7 8 

,, Jubbulpore 

- 

- 

- 13 

8 

11 12 

,, Bangoon 

- 

" 

- 12 

7 

8 10 


These prices arc on an avorago double those quoted 


in the distressed districts during tho same period (July 
aud August), and, notwithstanding the continued drain 
on tho resources of Northern India, and tho prolonga¬ 
tion of tho scarcity, justified tho confidence of Govern¬ 
ment in tho capacity of private trade to fill tho void in 
the distressed districts In September tho first indica¬ 
tion of a ronl turn in tho tido is observable, and from 
the commencement of tlio rain which foil in that month, 
and to somo extent owing perhaps to the improved 
facilities for railway transport, a fall sot in, which, as 
shown in tho following table, continued till the end of 
the oalendnr year; thus:— 


III Madras 
Presidency, 

, Scpfc, 

j Bee* | 

In Bombay 
Presidency, 

Sept, 

Dec, j 

In Mysoro 
Provmco, 

Sopt. 

Dec, 

Hyderabad, 

Sept. 

Doc. 

• 

S. 0. 

9. 

G. 


s. c. 

8. 

0. 


s. 

°. 

8. 

c. 


S. c. 

0. 0. 

In Cuddapah - 

6 G 

10 

0 

In Ahmed- 




In Bangalore 

5 

1 , 

7 

6 

In Seeundera- 







nagar - 

5 13 

7 

7 






bud - 

_ 

5 13 

„ Bellaiy - - 

5 15 

6 

5 

„ Poona - 

5 13 

7 

G 

,, Tumkur 

4 

9 

7 

0 




„ Kurnool - - 

5 0 

5 

0 

„ Sholapore - 

7 1 

7 

12 

,, Mysore 

4 

2 

5 

10 




„ Madras 




, „ Kaladgi 

4 1 

G 

12 

„ Kadur - - 

4 

1 

8 

8 




(Town) - - 

6 4 

8 

2 













„ Salem - - 

5 2 

7 

10 

,, Dharwar - 

4 6 

10 

S 

,, Chitaldroog 

4 

5 

6 

0 




„ South Arcot 

6 3 

8 

5 





„ Hassan - - 

3 

11 

6 

11 
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In the places of supply also prices grew cheaper all 
round from August to December; thus :— 

September. December. 


In Calcutta 


8. 

- 11 

C. 

12 

S 

11 

c. 

14 l 

,, Chittagong 

- 

- 13 

0 

18 

0 

,, Balasore 

- 

- 15 

0 

17 

0 

,, Caivnporc - 

- 

- 9 

0 

9 

8 

,, Meerut 

. 

- 9 

0 

9 

0 

„ Nagpore - 

" 

- 10 

4 

11 

4 


September. December. 

In Akola- - - - 7 0 7 0 

,, Jubbulpore - - 9 8 10 8 

„ Rangoon - . . 7 13 

How the above extracts may be condensed into the 
following tabular statement, which will facilitate a 
comparison of the prices which ruled m the four 
affected Provinces, and will show the fluctuations 
generally: — 


Madras Presidency-. 


Bombay Presidency. 


Dates. 

Cuddapah. 

6 

Kurnool. 

% 

o 

H 

9 

u 

*5 

A 

i 

c a 

1 

2 

02 

5 

Sfc 

C3 

C 

| 

g 

d 

§ 

£ 

Sholapore. 

to 

■3 

£. 

1 

§ 

Q 

e 

0 

73 

bo 

£ 

M 

£3 

I 

EH 

0 

Fh 

O 

a> 

>1 

s 

6 

■g 

M 

Chitaldroog. 

B 

a 

B 

•6 

si 

*3 

i 

r a 

£ 

s> 

□ 

0§ 


B. C 

fl. 0. 

a c. 

s. c. 

8. O. 

0. C. 

8. G. 

a. c. 

B. G 

a. c. 

a. c. 

s. 

c 

S. 

c. 

a. c. 

5. 

C 

fl, c 

0 c. 

s. c. 

August 1970 

10 8 

10 8 

12 18 

11 4 

12 11 

13 l r 

10 0 

11 0 

12 9 

1111 

14 14 

10 

0 

9 

2 

8 1 

10 

8 

10 0 

9 13 

- 

January 1877 

6 11 

7 0 

6 4 

7 7 

7 G 

8 12’ 

8 14 

8 9 

9 7 

8 7 

7 14 

6 

9 

6 

0 

5 12 

6 

2 

0 0 

G 7 

7 G 

March „ 

8 S 

8 2 

6 G 

0 3 

7 5 

9 13 

8 B 

8 3 

0 7 

6 7 

8 1 

7 

2 

6 

1 

G 2 

7 

0 

5 11 

G 4 

7 3 

April „ 

8 S 

8 4 

0 5 

9 8 

8 8 

10 5 

6 9 

8 9 

9 7 

5 6 

0 9 

8 

0 

0 

7 

G 3 

0 

G 

6 5 

0 1 

7 2 

July ,. 

6 8 

B 18 

4 11 

6 12 

5 4 

0 3 

7 0 

6 12 

6 10 

3 9 

4 C 

5 

3 

4 

0 

4 3 

3 14 

4 2 

4 6 

6 13 

August „ 

G 18 

5 5 

5 5 

5 11 

5 G 

0 3 

5 15 

5 15 

4 11 

3 10 

4 2 

5 

2 

4 

S 

4 2 

4 

0 

1 2 

4 2 

- 

September,, 

G G 

5 15 

G 0 

G 4 

G 2 

6 3 

6 13 

5 13 

7 1 

4 1 

4 6 

G 

1 

4 

9 

4 2 

4 

1 

4 5 

3 11 

- 

December „ 

10 0 

0 5 

5 0 

S 2 

7 10 

8 6 

7 7 

7 0 

7 12 

6 12 

10 13 

7 

0 

7 

0 

5 10 

8 

8 

6 0 

6 11 

5 13 


Mysore Province 


Thus it is seen that while in the Madras 1 
Presidency the highest prices ruled in the Kurnool 
district, and ranged from— 

S. c. 

5 5 - - - in August 1877 

to 5 0 - - - in Sept, and Dec 1877 

and 4 11 - - - in. July 1877. 


In. the Bombay Presidency tho highest prices were—• 


In Sholapore 
,, Kaladgi - 

And in Dharwar 


4 11 during August 1877 
3 9 ,, July 

3 10 ,, August „ 

4 1 ,, September „ 

4 6 „ July and Sept. 1877 

4 3 „ August 1877 


Aftd in the Mysore Province they were— 
s. c. 


In Tumknr 
,, Mysore - 

,, Kadur - 
,, Ohitaldroog 
And in Hassan 


-{ 


4 3 during August 1877 
4 9 ,, September „ 

4 3 „ July 

4 2 „ August and Sept. 1877 

3 14 „ July 1877 

4 0 „ August ,, 

4 1 ,, September ,, 

4 2 „ July and August 1877 

4 5 „ September „ 

4 6 „ July „ 

4 2 „ August „ 

3 11 ,, September „ 


As regards big millet and lesser millet, a statement 
similar to the above will perhaps be sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 


Prices of Big Millet. 


Dates. 

Madhab Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Mysore Province. 

4 

& 

0 

$ 

=3 

M 

'o 

§ 

I 

EH 

03 

03 

1 

S 

§ 

02 

South Arcot. 

i 

Sfl 

1 

| 

d 

pi 

s 

PM 

oi 

t* 

ft 

& 

0 

£ 

•a 

’W 

oi 

M 

1 

p 

Bangalore. 

0 

1 

ei 

<5 

ba 

Q 

£ 

s 

t. 

3 

1 

M 

$ 

1 

3 

i 

73 

«d 

w 

3 

■5 

E 

•e 

g 

V 

02 


a. 0. 

a. 0. 

a. c. 

B. C . 

0, c 

a. 0, 

S. G. 

0. c. 

0. C. 

B. C. 

B. O. 

B. c. 

0. c. 

0. c. 

0. O. 

0. a. 

s. 0 , 

B. 0. 

August 1876 

19 0 

18 13 

22 0 

17 12 

19 12 

20 2 

26 4 

16 10 

22 14 

23 0 

22 9 

1G 8 

12 8 

10 2 

- 

14 0 

- 

- 

January 1877 

7 9 

8 1 

7 5 

9 0 

9 5 

- 

13 4 

11 G 

9 14 

7 IB 

9 3 

9 4 

1111 

7 15 

- 

7 2 

- 

11 G 

March „ 

9 5 

0 5 

8 9 

11 11 

8 7 

- 

11 13 

11 15 

0 16 

7 Q 

16 2 

9 5 

8 0 

8 6 

— 

6 15 

- 

12 1& 

April „ 

8 14 

8 11 

8 2 

10 13 

8 11 

- 

11 11 

10 14 

8 10 

6 >2 

8 11 

9 G 

7 13 

a 12 

- 

G 11 

- 

11 11 

July „ 

7 0 

G 3 

0 G 

8 8 

0 13 

- 

8 8 

7 1 

6 11 

4 2 

4 13 

0 7 

5 5 

G 0 

- 

6 2 

- 

711 

AugUBt „ 

7 11 

G 1 

5 5 

7 10 

6 14 

- 

6 1 

6 2 

5 3 

4 0 

G 2 

G 5 

B 10 

B 12 

- 

4 11 

4 8 

— 1 

September „ 

7 3 

7 2 

B 0 

7 10 

5 13 

- 

6 5 

8 7 

G 14 

5 7 

6 7 

G fi 

6 a 

G 6 

G 5 

- 

B 0 


December „ 

9 G 

8 2 

9 12 

11 3 

9 5 

- 

11 12 

10 14 

9 4 

11 0 

17 8 

10 4 

9 2 

9 3 

0 0 

13 0 

7 S 

9 4 


1 After having been at 12-0 and 13-2 in October and November. 


D d 


Q 3405. 
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Dates, 

MaNEAS PrESIDENCY. 

Bombay Presidency. 


Mysore Province. 



1 

3 

0 

£ 

« 

i 

d 

& 

§ 

cn 

1 

a 

1 

M 

43 

O 

V 

3 

O 

IQ 

1 

1 

a 

8 

Ph 

Sholapore. 

To 

H3 

M 

I 

9 

A 

S 

Bangalore. 

! 

EH 

flj 

St 

a 

1 

A 

to 

8 

4 

■a 

+•» 

§ 

3 

in 

3 

W 

'S 

ffi 

£ 

0 

'C 

G 

s 

0 

CO 


s. c. 

s. 0 . 

s. 0 

8. 0. 

8. O. 

B. C. 

s. c. 

8. C 

s. 0 . 

B. 0. 

B. C. 

3. 0. 

a. c. 

B. C. 

0. 0. 

0. 0. 

B. C. 

8. C. 

August 1876 

21 14 

17 4 

23 2 

19 8 

21 0 

23 4 

- 


- 

- 

20 0 

18 2 

18 8 

14 14 

14 0 

14 8 

15 1G 

- 

January 1877 

8 2 

8 0 

712 

9 4 

9 0 

10 0 

- 

„ 

- 

- 

1112 

811 

7 4 

8 12 

7 8 

7 8 

8 2 

1111 

March „ 

10 5 

10 4 

9 0 

11 3 

8 9 

10 12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n 10 

9 3 

8 0 

8 11 

7 0 

7 10 

7 14 

14 5 

April „ 

9 10 

0 4 

8 10 

10 11 

9 0 

11 14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

912 

9 11 

S 2 

9 2 

7 0 

8 0 

7 11 

12 10 

July „ 

7 n 

7 s 

C 1 

8 0 

6 1 

S 0 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

0 5 

0 11 

0 12 

S 8 

4 13 

6 r. 

G 3 

9 6 

August „ 

6 14 

0 4 

0 1 

7 3 

fl 1 

8 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 1 

0 3 

0 0 

5 4 

4 t 

G 2 

4 12 


September,, 

6 12 

7 8 

6 4 

8 1 

6 1 

7 12 

- 

- 

- 

T r ' 

7 3 

0 2 

C 13 

6 2 

r> 2 

C 8 

5 0 

— 

December „ 

12 10 

11 14 

14 2 

10 7 

0 10 

11 12 

— 

— 

— 1 


19 2 

9 6 

8 11 

8 9 

0 10 

1(4 0 

7 3 

9 15 


The first of these two statements shows that in the 
Madras Presidency the prices of lig millet -were dearest 
in the Bellary District, where they were quoted at 5-1 
in August 1877. 

In the Bombay Presidency they were quoted— 
s c 

t 17 i i ■ .i f 4 2 in July 1877 

In Kaludgi t -[4 0 in August „ 

And in Dharwar / 4 13 in July „ 

at - - -15 2 in August ,, 

In the Mysore Province they were— »• 

In Ohitaldroog “ {4 in August ’/, 

„ / 4 8 in „ „ 

” Hassan - -j 5 0 i n September „ 

Of the lesser millet the highest prices were as 
follows:— 

In Madras Presidency— 
s. c. 

In Kurnool at - 6 1 111 July and Aug. 1877 

,, Salem at - 6 1 in „ „ and Sept. 1877 

In the Bombay Presidency it was not quoted any¬ 


where except in the Dharwar District, whore the highest 
price was 6-1 in August, 

In the Mysore Province the highest prices wore— 


s. 0 . 


In Tumkur 


/ 5 12 in July 
1 5 13 in September 


8 in July 
| 5 4 in August 
’ 5 2 in September 
f 4 13 in July 

,,Eadur - -^4 5 in August 

2 in September 
5 in July 

2 m August 

3 in July 
12 in August 

(5 9 in September 
On the whole it may be safely said that, so far as 
prieos are a trustworthy test of tho sovority of tho 
scarcity, it was loss severo in Madras than in parts of 
Bombay and Mysore. 

L. L.—7th February 1878. 

S. 0. B.—20th 


„ Mysore - 


, Ohitaldroog 
. Hass an - 
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XIV.— DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


Memorandum by Mr. H. S. Cunningham. 


1. India ia described in the laat Financial Resolution 
of the Government of India as “ a country of unbounded 
“ material resources,” “capable of producing almost 
“ every article required for tbs nse of man ; ” at the 
Bams time, it is observed, such is the primitive condition 
of society, the poverty of the people, the undeveloped 
state of trade, that, •whereas in the United Kingdom, 
the val ue of imports and exports taken together is 201. per 
head of the population, in India it ia only 10a. i,e., ^th. 
The customs revenue (wine, spirits, tea, tobacco) in the 
United Kinghom is 10s. per head; in India, on a long 
schedule of dutiable goods, it is only about 3d., again 
about ^th 

2. On the other hand India has shown extraordinary 
capacity for commercial development m various direc¬ 
tions, in fact almost wherever an opening }ias been 
given. To take a familiar instance, the earnings of 
Guaranteed Railways increased in the five years from 
1872-73 to 1877-78 from 7i millions in 1872 to 13 
millions in 1878. So again great export trades have 
sprung into oxistence and flourish with a vigour that 
encourages the hope that a still more extensive commer¬ 
cial development may be attainable. For instance, 
wheat sprung from 775,000Z. in 1875 to 2,700,0001. in 
1877 ; tea has risen from 192,000Z. in 1861 to 2,790,000 
in 1877; seeds from a million in 1861 to 6J millions in 
1877-78; coffee from 84,000 in 1861 to 11 millions in 
1876 ; cotton from 3f millions to 13x, and we now have 
an export trade of cotton goods amounting to lx ^ 
millions. In the same way Indian imports from the 
United Kingdom have risen from 81 millions in 1850-51 
to 30£ miRions in 1875-76. Exports to United Kingdom 
have risen from 8 millions in 1850-51 to 28 millions in 
1875, atid total imports from 6 millions in 1834 to 44 
millions in 1875. 

3. To turn to another symptom of activity, there have 
been since 1861 no less than 800 joint stock companies 
formed in India; of theso 194 are banks, 37 insurance 
companies, 152 mills and presses, 147 planting com¬ 
panies, 183 trading companies. Such a movement im¬ 
plies considerable commercial activity and a largo 
amount of capital thrown into industrial enterprise. 

4. On the whole the figures scorn to indicate the 
possibility of a development of trado, if properly 
encouraged, on a scalo greater than anything attained, 
and which may completely alter the industrial character 
of the country. Suppose, for instance, that India 
becomes capable of manufacturing the 17 millions 


worth of cotton goods which she now imports (which 
seems to he more than probable), this would not only 
affect the wage-rate throughout the country, bnt sensibly 
affect the balance of trade, exchange, &c.; and it is, it 
seems to me, to changes such as thiB that we must look 
for any general improvement in the condition of the 
poorer classes. 

5. In dealing with the question, therefore, how 
famines can beBt be prevented and alleviated, the 
development of trade and the possibility of new in¬ 
dustries must occupy a prominent place, and we ought 
to he able to state with all the certainty of which the 
subject admits, what are, in the opinion of people who 
know about such things and whose business it is to 
judge of their future, the prospects of different trades, 
and whether there are any trades which, though possibly 
not strong enough to grow of themselves, might he 
fostered by Government into a lusty youth, as has been 
the case with railways. For instance, large trnctB of 
country in Southern India abound in iron ore. Tarions 
efforts to utilize it have beon made, and have failed from 
one cause or another; hut it is by no means certain 
that if Government took up the matter with all the 
resources at its command, this all important industry 
might not be developed. So again as to Mr. Buck’s 
experiments in tobacco. According to him it is one of 
the most remunerative crops in the world, the demand 
for tobacco is unlimited, and the trade may become of 
the /yeatest importance. 

6. Ko question on this subject has been asked in our 
interrogatories, and it is possible that the information 
we require will he better obtained by a reference to a 
few Commercial Bodies, tho Chambers of Commerce, 
&c., and gentlemen of mercantile experience, than by 
sending the questions round to the several administra¬ 
tions. X wish, therefore, to bring this subject to the 
consideration of the Commission, and to beg each of our 
colleagues to expresB hia viowB on it, and to take such 
steps as he considers proper, for ascertaining what are 
the possibilities of undeveloped trades and manufactures 
in the province with which he is immediately concerned, 
how such trades would he likely to aifect the labouring 
classes, and whether there are any industries which 
might with advantage receive direct assistance from 
Government until they attain maturity. 

H. S. C. 

10$. October 1878. 


Reply of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


Chamber or Commerce, 
Bombay, 9th May 1879. 

Sin,-The Chamber of Commerce has had under 
consideration your Memorandum, dated 10th October 
last, and it has now the honour to submit its views on 
the subjects therein set forth . . , 

'L'he Chamber concurs m tho main m the description, 
of India, in the Financial Resolution of the Government 
of India, that it is a country of unbounded material 
resources, capable of producing almost every article 
required for the use of man; bnt that such is the 
primitive condition of society, the poverty of the people 
and the undeveloped state of trado, that, whereas in the 
United Kingdom, the value of imports and exports 
taken together is 2QZ, por head of the population, in India 
it is only 10s. or one-fortieth. The Chamber believes 
that this state of things is chiefly, if not entirely, 
attributable to the still lamentably defective state of the 
internal communications of the country. 

During the last forty years, the Chamber has never 
ceased to urge upon Government tho supreme import¬ 
ance of this question, being convinced that there is no 
other that bears so strongly upon the interests of 
commerce, and perhaps no other inatorial question in 
which are so intimately hound up the moral and 
material wolfare of the people and the best interests of 
humanity. 


The value of the export and import trade per head of 
the population of the United Kingdom compared with 
that of India, will occasion little suprise when the 
comparative position of India in regard to railways and 
roads is considered. The United Kingdom, with an 
area of 122,550 square miles, has 16,872 miles of railway 
open for traffic, and the country throughout is inter¬ 
sected with roads. British India, on the other hand, 
with an area of 1,481,866 square miles, has only 7,326 
miles of railway, and is so destitute of roads that many 
thousands of tons of produce are allowed to rot yearly 
in the fields, there being no way by which they can be 
brought to market, nevertheless, tho exports and 
importa of British India taken together, and including 
treasure, have increased from 38,422,100Z. in 1853, when 
the construction of railways in India commenced, to 
113,919,0181 in 1877 

The Chamber, however, considers it important to 
subjoin the following statement of the.annual value of 
the export and import trade of India during those years, 
as the figures prove that every increase of facilities for 
trade in India has been attended with an increased 
demand for articles of European produce. This infor¬ 
mation appears to he the more desirable, as wo have yet 
to a great extent to learn the value of the interchange 
which may be established with people beyond onr 
present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly in¬ 
creasing. 

DdS 
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CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


ExroKTS. 



Total 



Merchandise 

Year. 

Milos of 
Railway 

Merchandise, 

Treasure. 

and 

Treasure. 


opened. 






£ | 

£ 

£ 

1852-53 

21* 

20,464,633 

1,055,229 

21,519,862 

1853-54 

72 

19,295,139 

] ,483,296 

20,778,435 

1854-55 

171 

18,927,222 

1,267,033 

20,194,255 

1855-56 

274* 

23,040,000 

801,177 

23,641,177 

1856-57 

289} 

25,340,000 

1,253,426 

26,593,426 

1857-58 

430* 

27,460,000 

822,438 

28,282,438 

1858-59 

625 

29,860,000 

669,427 

30,529,427 

1859-60 

836} 

27,960,000 

929,007 

28,889,007 

1860-61 

1,581* 

32,970,000 

1,110,549 

34,089,549 

1861-62 

2,351-V 

36,320,000 

683,355 

37,003,355 

1862-63 

2,516} 

*47,860,000 

1,111,140 

48,917,140 

1863-64 

2,962* 

*65,625,000 

1,270,435 

66,895,435 

1864-65 

3,368} 

*68,025,000 

1,444,775 

69,469,775 

1865-66 

3,568 

*65,490,000 

2,165,352 

67,655,352 

1866-67 

3,936* 

41,860,000 

2,431,503 

44,291,503 

1867-68 

4,016* 

50,875,000 

1,571,946 

52,446,946 

1868-69 

4,261 

53,060,000 

1,395,580 

54,455,680 

1869-70 

4,766 

62,470,000 

1,042,353 

53,512,353 

1870-71 

5,072 

55,335,000 

2,220,765 

57,555,765 

1871-72 

5,365} 

63,190,000 

1,495,642 

64,685,642 

1872-73 

5,671* 

55,230,000 

1,308,579 

56,538,579 

1873-74 

6,201 

54,980,000 

1,958,512 

56,938,519 

1874-75 

6,497} 

56,360,000 

1,625,300 

57,985,309 

1875-76 

6,949} 

66,210,000 

2,200,236 

58,410,236 

1876-77 

7,326* 

61,013,000 

4,029,898 

65,042,898 


* Exports abnormally bigli owing to tbe American Civil War. 


Imports. 


Year. 


Total 
Miles ot 
Railway 
opened. 


Merchandise. 


S 


1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 55 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 
18G2-63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 
18G9-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 70 

1876- 77 


21 * 

72 

171 

2741 

289$ 

430* 

625 

836} 

1.581* 

2,351* 

2,516} 

2,262* 

3,368$ 

3,568 

3,936* 

4,016* 

4,261 

4,766 

5,072 

5,365} 

5,671* 

6,201 

6,497} 

6,949} 

7,326* 


10,070,861 

10,070,863 

12,742,671 

13,945,000 

14,195,000 

15,275,000 

21,730,000 

24,265,000 

23,495,000 

22,320,000 

22,630,000 

27,145,000 

28,150,000 

29,600,000 

29,040,000 

35,705,000 

35,990,000 

32,925,000 

31,470,000 

32,090,000 

31,875,000 

33,835,000 

36,220,000 

38,515,000 

37,440,000 


Treasure. 


Merchandise 

and 

Trcasmo. 


£ 

6,831,377 


4,871,956 

2,028,256 

11,301,288 

14,413,697 

15,815,436 

12,817,071 

16,356,963 

10,677,077 

14,951,985 

20,508,967 

22,962,581 

21,363,325 

29,557,301 

13,236,905 

11,775,374 

15,155,954 

13,954,807 

5,444,823 

11,573,813 

4,556,585 

5,792,534 

8,14,1,047 

5,300,722 

11,436,120 


16,902,238 

14,942,819 

14,770,927 

25,240,288 

28,608,097 

31,090,436 

34,547,071 

40,621,963 

34,172,077 

37,271,985 

43,138,967 

50,107,581 

49,513,325 

59,157,301 

42,276,905 

47,480,374 

51,145,954 

46,879,807 

39,914,823 

43,663,813 

36,431,585 

39,627,534 

44,301,047 

43,815,722 

48,870,120 


Satisfactory, however, as the annual progress has 
been in the export and import trndo of India, with tho 
limited lengths of line open, the development has boon 
most marked m those provinces whore, under a liberal 
system of management, tbe railway charges havo been 
made sufficiently low to encourage trade. One of tho 
principal objects of tho Government in sanctioning tho 
construction of railways in India, was the multiplication 
of produce, and tho consequent iucroaso of tho national 
wealth, but this beneficent object is defeated if the 
railway rates for the carriage of goods arc fixed on a 
high scale. Tho only through communication which 
we have had with Northern India is that which the 
G. I P. Railway affords ; but tho high rates charged 
by that company for the conveyance of goods havo 
prevented Western India from reaping ail tho benefits 
which were reasonably expected to flow from tho intro- 
Auction of the G. I. P. Bystem into this Presidency. 
This statement is borne out by tho faot that, on a recent 
occasion, when, a reduction of their grain rates was 
made, a very large development of traffic immediately 


occurred and has steadily progressed. In September 

1875, the G. I. P. Railway roduced their gram rates 
from the producing districts in the Central Provinces to 
5* pies per ton per mile, being a reduction of about 
30 per cent, on their previous rates. This reduction 
left the rates still considerably higher than the E. 1. 
Railway Company’s rates, but it led at once to a very 
great increase in tho traffic. In tho yoar 1872-73 the 
quantity of wheat exported from Bombay was 
74,867 cwts.; in 1873-74 it rose, with tho repeal of the 
export duty, to 434,453 cwts ; in 1874.-75, the export 
was 633,681 cwtB.; in 1875-76, 837,869 owts ; in 1876-77, 
1,234,094 cwts., nnd in 1877-78, 1,159,443 cwts. The 
effect of reduced charges oil seeds was fstill naoro re¬ 
markable. In August 1875, tho export duty on seeds 
was abolished, and about the same timo tho G I. P. 
Railway Company’s rato for tho carriage of seeds was 
reduced. During the six months ending 31st March 

1876, tho quantity of tho three principal descriptions 
exported, namely, linseed, rapoBeod, and tcolsocd rose 
to the large total of 1,559,369 cwts. against 592,373 cwts. 
exported m tho corresponding period of tho previous 
year. Tile total exports of seeds from Bombay Bnb- 
Bequentljfr showed no falling off; in 1876-77 they 
amounted to 2,754,922, and m 1877-78 to 3,179,475 owts., 
and it should be homo in mind that tho exports of grain 
from Western India in the yoar 1876-77 and 1877-78 
were greatly ourtailed by the short crops of thoHO years, 
and by the carrying power of tho railways being 
monopolized by Government for tho conveyance of 
food-grain to tho famine-stricken districts of Southern 
India. Tho G 1. P. Railway Company's ral.es are still 
much too high and a further reduction would, the 
Chamber bcliovos, result in a yet, greater expansion of 
tho export trade. But thoBD illustrations of the offect 
of reduced rates prove that evon railways in India may 

r he of little avail in fully developing the resources of 
the country, if the rates for tho carriage of produce are 
not reduced to tlie low scalo necessary to attract the 
produce of tho districts through which they paBB. 

A glance at tho map is sufficient to bring homo the 
fact how ill-provided with railways India is in com¬ 
parison with other countries with which she lias to 
compete for tho prospects of attaining any great dogroe 
of material prosperity. 

Of tho lines of railway communication which would 
benefit not only the export trade of India, hut the 
general trado of India and of .England, the one which 
procedos all othors in importance is tho line between 
Ahmcdabud and Delhi, which will form part of the 
groat trunk lino between Bombay and Delhi, and should 
bo made throughout ou tho standard 5 feet 6 inch 
gauge. For it is cortain that not only will tho local 
traffic of tho lmo bo heavy, but that tho natural advan¬ 
tages which Bombay possesses, in being at. once the 
port noarost to tho great producing districts of upper 
India and to England, will draw to it, in the interests 
alike of producer and consumer, a groat jiorbion of the 
export trado of British India Thu total exports of 
wheat from British India amounted in tho year 1874-75 
to 1,069,076 cwts., in 1875-76 to 2,498,185 cwts , in 1876- 
77 to 5,583,335 cwts., and in 1877-78 to 6,340,150 owts,, 
and there has also boon a great iucroaso in tho exports 
of linseed, rapusood, and tooiyood. Now whou the line 
is opened right through to Delhi, Bombay will ho really 
a much shorter distance from Delhi than Calcutta now 
is, while the distance from Delhi to Bombay, irid 
Ajmerc and Alunodabad, will, as compared with the 
Jubbulporc and Allahabad route, bo lessened by about 
350 miles- Those great natural advantages will, it 
cannot be doubted, bring to this port a largo proportion 
of tho gram exported from British India, and. will con- 
Buquently promote in a material degree the prosperity 
of this .Presidency; but bhoso advantages will, to a 
groat extent, bo done away by the introduction of a 
break of gaugo. If gram coming down from the 
Pnnjaub, beyond Delhi, is to break hulk at Delhi, and 
then again at Ajmore or Alimedabad, tho groat expense, 
delay, and risks of injury and loss of goods, caused by 
such double break of bulk, will be a sorious impediment 
to tho trado of this port. 

The mercantile community of "Western India have 
rcpeatodly endeavoured to impress upon Government 
tho fact that tho opening of a uniform gauge from 
Bombay to Delhi would have the most beneficial effect 
on tho export trade of this country, and that no other 
than the standard 5 foot. 6 inch gaugo would be equal to 
the requirements of the traffic on this great trunk line. 
The line at its northern terminus at Delhi will be con¬ 
nected with the broad gauge system of the East Iudia 
Railway, and at Alimedabad towards the south-west 
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■vritii the broad gauge system of the B. B. and C. I. 
Bailway: yet the Government of India persists in 
sacrificing the permanent trading interests of the 
country to the opinions of a few advocates of the 
narrow gauge who have but a temporary and indirect 
interest in the question, as, indeed, they have m the 
country itself, by laying the permanent way of the 
intervening section, that is to say, between Delhi and 
Ahmedabad, on the metre gauge. The mercantile 
community believe that the evils of the break of gauge 
will be found in practice to be intolerable, that the por¬ 
tion of the line between Ajmere and Delhi, which is 
already made on the narrow gauge, must ere long, at 
heavy extra outlay, he reconstructed on the broad 
gauge, as the metre gauge will be found unequal to the 
traffic, and that the construction of the line south of 
Ajmere on the narrow gauge, will, therefore, be a 
needless waste of public money, and a serious injury to 
the trading interests of this Presidency and of Upper 
India,. The Chamber therefore recommends that the 
work of reconstruction should he proceeded with at 
once, and that the line between Bombay and Delhi 
should be completed on the standard gaugfe, and with 
the utmost practicable expedition ■> 

A gTeat deal of the suffering and loss from famines of 
late years which have to he deplored would almost 
certainly have been averted if Government had, with 
more vigour, followed the example of America, and of 
most European countries, by forming lines of commu¬ 
nication. The famine of 1869, m Kajpntana, resulted 
in the loss of about one and a half million of lives from 
starvation; the loss of cattle was so great that the 
Governor-General’s Agent estimated that ono-half of 
tho usual area could not be sown; a large portion of 
the population emigrated, and many thousands of them 
were supported in the poor houses in the Ajmere ainj 
Mhairwarra districts, and at Neenmch and Anadra. 
The Commission will readily perceive how much of the 
distress and privation then undergone would, with 
railway communication, have been prevented; as it 
was, while Bajputana was striken with a terrible 
famine, wheat, jowar, and other food-grain abounded in 
Guzerat, but were almost wholly unavailable, there 
being no means of transporting them speedily to the 
suffering districts. 

hText in importance to the early completion of the 
trunk line between Bombay and Delhi on the standard 
gauge, are the railways required for the development 
of tho groat producing districts of Central India 

Nearly all the wheat and seeds exported from Bom¬ 
bay—and the trade in these has, as already mentioned, 
increased largely in recent years—come from the pro¬ 
ducing districts m Central India, and it is universally 
admitted that the extension of railways throughout 
those districts, combined with a low scale of railway 
charges for the conveyance of produce to this port, 
would still further enormously dcvelope the great 
export trade in these articles Bailway communica¬ 
tion in the Central Provinces extends only to Nagpore, 
the G. I. P Company’s terminus. The construction of 
a railway from Nagpore eastward towards Chhattisgarh 
has for several years been under the consideration of 
the Government of India. Last year, tho extension of 
the railway from Nagpore to Baipore was sanctioned, 
but the Chamber regretted that it was proposed that 
the line should be constructed on the narrow gauge 
The line will open up the greater part of Chhattisgarh, 
the most populous portion of the Central Provinces, in 
which all lands of agricultural produce are raised in 
superabundant quantities, but in which development is 
at a standstill for want of the means of transport Not 
only will a heavy traffic m gram and seeds flow to it 
from the surrounding districts, but the line will 
eventually form a part of the main through line of 
communication between Calcutta and Bombay, for the 
lino when oxtended from Nagpore to Calcutta will, 
while intersecting the richest provinces in India, 
shorten the distance between the capital and this port 
by 200 to 300 miles. Narrow gauge lines may be well 
adapted for the branches of trunk lines and for local 
lines on which tlio traffic is inconsiderable. Experience, 
however, has already proved that the difference in the 
first cost of broad and narrow gauge railways is in¬ 
significant, and that the cost of working a railway on 
the narrow gauge, whero there is a heavy traffic, is 
much greater than the cost of working one on the 
broad gauge; a.nd it is impossible to exaggerate the 
injury that will be done to the permanent trading 
interests of tho country by introducing breaks of gauge 
into the groat trunk lines of India, such for instance as 
the line between Bombay and Delhi, and the line from 
IjTagpore to Baipore. It has been repeatedly urged on 


Government that trunk lines should throughout be 
constructed on a uniform gauge, and that those por¬ 
tions of great trunk lines which are made on tin 
narrow gauge will at no distant date have to be recon¬ 
structed on the broad gauge, at great loss to the 
country, when the through communication is com¬ 
pleted It is _ obvious that the impediments, caused by 
the introduction oi breaks of gauge on main throngh. 
lines, will be a great hindrance to the export trade, 
and the Commission would render an important service 
towards developing that trade by then- strongly urging 
upon Government the construction of the line irom 
Nagpore to Baipore and eastwards on the broad gauge, 
and the immediate reconstruction on the broad gaum' 
of such portions of the line between Bombay and Delhi 
as have been made on the narrow gauge. 

The early completion of the line from Nagpore to 
Baipore on the broad gauge, and its extension ou the 
same gauge _ to Sambalpore, would be of inestimable 
value to India, for there is no line which could, when 
the quantity and the bulky nature of its traffic are 
considered, require the greater capacity of the broad 
gauge more than this; nor is there any line, with the 
exception of the Bombay and Delhi lme, which would 
in a greater degree stimulate and augment the grain 
trade of India. The producing districts through which 
the line from Nagpore to Sambalpore would pass are 
described as tbe granary of India, but, great as the 
value of that line would be in opening these fertile 
districts up, the full development of their export capa¬ 
bilities could only he accomplished by the introduction 
of additional cheap tributary lines and roads serving as 
feeders to this mam line. Tho financial success of such 
a scheme is assured by the great fertility of the dis¬ 
tricts ; and no other scheme could be devised better 
calculated to increase the exports of India, and to 
mrjterially affect the well-being of the people and the 
consequent prosperity of the imperial revenue. Tear 
after year the importance of opening up these districts 
has been laid before the Government of India. Their 
development would be followed by the happiest results 
to tho moral and material advancement of the people, 
and the agricultural statistics of the provinces indicate 
the vaHt scalo which this development might reach. 
In the statement exhibiting the moral and material 
progress and condition of India during the year 1872-73, 
(presented to both houses pursuant to Act of Parliament] 
page 26, the area of the Central Provinces is stated to 
be 36,046,250 acres, of which a little less than a third 
was cultivated, and about another third was cultivable. 
In the Beport, however, on the Trade and Besonrces of 
the Central Provinces for the year 1876-77, by the 
Chief Commissioner, we find that (page 11) the total 
area under cultivation (not including that of the Sambal- 
pore district not previously stated) was about 14.J 
millions of acres, leaving 111 millions of acres of 
cultivated land still uncultivated. Now the total export 
of wheat and seeds from Bombay in the year ending 
31st March 1878 was 4,288,268 cwts., nearly all of which 
was the produce of tho Central Provinces. This export 
was nearly three times greater than that in the year 
ending 31st March 1875, uud it is reasonable to suppose 
that if tho provinces were thoroughly opened op by 
lines of railways and of roads the 11^ millions of aoreu 
would soon m those fertile provinces he brought under 
cultivation and the export of produco nearly doubled. 

Notwithstanding the urgency and the paying capa¬ 
bilities of a line of railway from Nagpore to Sambalpore, 
the Government of India has at length accorded a 
reluctant sanction to the construction of a portion of it 
only, namely, ito Baipore, and that too on the narrow 
gauge. The Chamber has no information as to what 
progress, if any, has been made on this much-needed 
line.' And its pressing necessity which has been 
repeatedly urged on the Government of India, will be 
brought home to the Commission by the following 
extract from the Chief Commissioner's Beport on the 
Trade and Besources of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1876-77, (pages 5, 6, and 7) via. 

“ 8. Prom the railway terminus at Nagporo a pro- 
“ posal has been several years under consideration for 
" constructing a railway eastward towards Ohhattis- 
“ garb where wheat, rice, and all agricultural pro- 
“ duco are raised m superabundant quantities, so 
“ ranch so that Chhattisgarh is popularly styled the 
“ granary of this part of India. The project has 
“ received the approval of the Secretary of State 
“ and the Government of India, and during the year 
" under review a party of Engineers took up the final 
“ surveys of the whole lino to Kal lianpore near Baipore, 

“ 121j miles in length This work was completed, but 
" as the Government of India have not yet finally 
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*' decided on the gauge to he adopted the necessary 
fe calculations to the preparation, of plans and estimates 
“ are in abeyance, and the famine interfering the 
“ engineering staff was dispersed early in the present 
“ year. Thus a further postponement of this very 
“ important project has become inevitable. The gauge 
11 to bo adopted on this line is certainly a primary eon- 
“ sideration as ■were it ultimately to be prolonged to 
“ touch the open line anywhere about Eanignuj its 
" character as the shortest communication between 
“ Bombay and Calcutta would be enhanced very 
“ materially. It was decided, however, during the 
“ year to explore the country beyond the proposed 
“ terminus near Baipove in the direction of Sambalporo 
“ in the extreme east of the province bordering on the 
“ tributary Mehals of Bengal, and an experienced 
“ engineer and staff were deputed to carry out this 
“ work. 

" Three routes were suggested—(1) from the terminus 
“ vid Bihspore to JCorba, (2), from the terminus to 
“ Bilaspore and thence by a route generally parallel 
“ to the course of the river Malianadi to a point on itB 
" left hank near Sambalpore, and (3), from the 
“ toi’minus vid Kaipore to Sambalpore direct. The 
“ three routes were 220 miles, 154 miles, and 120 miles 
" respectively, the shortest being Lho direct one due 
" east vid Kaipore and Sambalpore. The report of 
“ these rough surveys was placed before the Govern- 
" mont of India with a Minute from myself on the 
“ relative merits of each and the effects each would 
“ have on the trade and general prospects of the 
“ country. Thero is no pressing necessity for this 
“ extension of the line such as there is for the line to 
“ Ohhattisgarh. Almost half tho population of the 
" Central Provinces are here as it wore locked up 
“ beyond reach of any market for their surplus agri- 
“ cultural produce. Prom all parts of Chhattiagit'k. 
“ wheat, rice, linseed, &c. are brought over long 
“ distances to Dongargarh (or ICallianpore), 121 mile’s 
“ from Nagpore, anil there sold off at fabulously low 
“ prices to the Native dealers or agents from Nagporo 
“ and Kamptee, from Berar, and latterly from Bombay 
“ itself. 

1 ' Prom Dongargarh to Nagpore tlio produce is carried 
" on carts along the ‘ Pastern Itoad,' each cart carry- 
“ ing about a ton, and costing at the most favourable 
" rate prevailing about as much as tho railway freight 
11 to Bombay above 500 miles. Development in 
“ Ohhattisgarh is at a standstill for want of this Rhort 
“ length of railway. Tho moans of transport by cart 
“ and pack bullock is not oqual to the demand, and 
“ notwithstanding that the existence of a mofcalled road 
“ now makes two and sometimes throo trips in the fair 
“ weather possible, a run of a few good seasous in 
“ Ohhattisgarh is as much dreaded by the agriculturist 
“ isa failure of the crops, for his produce is then a drug 
“ in the market, and ho must soil at any prioo for 
‘ 1 money to pay the rent of his land. I ueod say no more 
“ in this place on the urgency and importance of this 
“ Ohhattisgarh line of railway as the Government of 
“ India are m possession of the fullest and most recent 
“ information on the subject, and I deeply regret that 
“ financial considerations should again necessitate its 
“ postponement for a time.” 

The completion of the line hotweon Bombay and 
Delhi, and of the railway from Nagpore to Sambalporo, 
both on the broad gauge, and tbs opening up at the 
samo time of the Central Provinces by a number of 
cheap lines and roads communicating with tho main 
line of railway, are of tho first imijovlanooin duvolopmg 
the resources of Western India. Numerous other linos’, 
however, aro urgently needed, among which llio 
Chamber would mention as of great importance a lino 
from Ammd on the B. B. and C. I. Bailway into 
Ilattyawar which is yet all but, wholly uuoponed, and a 
lino from Anund eastward to Bntlam. Another lino of 
great importance is a railway from Decksal or Sholaporo 
or some point on tho G. I. P. Kail way to Hubli or some 
central point in the Dharwav cotton field. But it may 
be said that there is hardly aprovinooin Western India, 
as indeed of all India, whose development is not 
retarded or at a stand-still from the eutn-u want of 
railway communication. 

To those who are familiar with India, it is apparent 
that good roads are almost as muoh wanted as railways, 
and that the extension of roads would tond greatly to 
assist the inland trafflo It was not, however, till 1845 
that the systematic construction of roads in any part of 
India was commenced. Tho Chamber has been unable 
to ascertain the exact length of roads which, has since 
been constructed in India, but it believes that the total 
length in the whole .of British India probably doos not 


exceed 50,000 miles, while England, with an area of 
50,000 square miles, lias perhaps 130,000 miles of public 
highway and macadamized roads. 

The Chamber deems it unnecessary to occupy the 
time of the Commission with general arguments in 
favour of the facilities of transit _ and communication 
which, are so much wanting in India. Tho advantages 
to mankind of railways, and of roads, upon which they 
can pass at all times with comfort and oelority, can 
hardly be appreciated too bigly, and if, as has been 
said upon the highest authority at homo, the more 
general introduction of highways infco^ Scotland in the 
beginning of this century advanced civilization in the 
districts principally affected by at least rmo hundred 
years, and if the effects of tho opening of now roads in 
Ireland still more rocontly havo boon spoken of as 
magical, as woll in a moral and Boeial as m a com¬ 
mercial point of view, what might not bo expocLed from 
like causes in a vast continent, almost destitute of water 
communication, and of which tho need of roads is in 
consequence so much more urgont. It is a fact about 
wlnoh no difference of opinion can exist that the trade 
of India is^Eill small beyond comparison with that of 
any country so popuions and so capable of trade ; and 
that little progress has yet boon made towards develop¬ 
ing the vast resources of this empire. If it iB intended 
that, this field Hhould ever be harvested, the means of 
making its riches available must bo provided. So long 
as we find it stated, with regard to the producing 
districts of Central India, that but little more than a 
third of the land is undor cultivation, and that oven 
under such oii'cumstnnous, in years of abundance, the 
more perishable descriptions of produce coaso to have 
almost any value, indeed are often loft to perish on the 
fiold from tho want of outlet by roads, wo can look for 
Ijpt little progress in this direction. . So long as such a 
state of things is peviniUod to oxist, it is impossible for 
the ryot Lo hotter Liis condition ; ho must remain as at 
■present without inoontivo to exertion, and with diflioulty 
able to provido tbo scanty moans of supporting existence 
from day to day. It i,s thus that wo iwd enabled to 
account for the oppressive nature of a land tax, whiob, 
as a rule, is in itself light boyond example, and which, 
though averaging only a small sum per aero on cultivated 
land throughout Lbis Presidency, yot absorbs in that 
sum a very large portion of Llie returns from cultivation. 

To tho want of railways and of roads, then, do tho 
Chamber mainly attribute Lho dopi'ossud state of tho 
country, and tho still limited nature of our oxport.trade 
from Bombay as compared with wliat might bo oxpoctod 
from the only groat outlet of so vast a tract of continent. 
And equal at least in degree are the effects of tbo same 
cause upon our import trade, ns will ho soon from a 
comparison of the export of British manufactures to 
India per head of tho population, with the oxporLs to 
Sonth America and tho Australian Colonies. 

While on the subjoot of inland ooinmuiiiontiona, tho 
Chamber, although preferring railways to annals, cannot 
overlook tho fact that the great waterways of the 
Godavory, JECisfcna, and many other rivers, could be used 
tu immense advantage ; and they respectfully recom¬ 
mend that all information on projects l'or irrigation 
should be published. They commend to the attention 
of tho Commission tho project for irrigation from tho 
Taptoo river on which years havo boon spent on surveys 
and reports, but on which no work has boon dono. 
Captain Osborn Chambers, in his report OU irrigation 
from the Taptoo river, datod Sural, 1st OcLnbor .1800 (vide 
Selections from the Kocords of the Bombay Govorn- 
mont No LXI, now series), concluded that there was 
water enough in tho river for at least 200,000 . acres of 
land, from tho middlo of dune to tho 1st of December, 
if not longer; that there woro on both banks of the 
river 200,000 acres of land so situated as to be perfectly 
irrigable: that a roturii of 8 per cent, on the propoeod 
ou LI ay of 3 (j.j: lakhs might confidently be anticipated; 
and that tlie works would greatly benefit and enrich tho 
district. It might bo that public companios could work 
Buell projects, but then tho system of Government 
competition should bo for good abandoned, and tho care 
of Government should bo to foster, protect, and en¬ 
courage private enterprises of (.liis description, by 
which the industrial position of the country would be 
improved. 

In paragraph 3 of tho Memorandum it is observed that 
no less than 800 joint-stock companios havo been formed 
in India sinoe 1801. The Ohambor, however, apprehends 
that many of the companies referred to, such, as banks, 
financial associations, and schemes for tho reclamation 
of land from the sea, were brought out during the share 
mania in Bombay in 1863 to 1865, and havo long since 
ceased to exist. The fairest mode of comparison. 
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at least in this Presidency, would be to com¬ 
pare the number of companies and the amount of 
capital in existence in the year 1861, at the close of 
which the American Civil "War broke ont, with those 
existing in 1878. And, with the exception of the 
cotton spinning and weaving industry, the comparison 
is not favourable. In 1861, there were seven banks 
in Bombay; there arc now nine, and of these one is 
a branch of the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris, and 
another an agency of the Bank of Bengal, Althongh 
numerous branches of English and continental insurance 
offices have been opened in Bombay, only two local lire 
offices, two local life offices, and two local marine offices 
now exist. The policy of the Government of India seems 
to aim at discouraging the practice of insuring life and 
property, which pervades the social and commercial 
systems of England and other enlightened countries. 
Insurance, particularly on life and against five, is a 
praotice universally adopted in England, where the 
rates of premium are very low. But in India, or at 
least in this Presidency, life insurance is mainly con¬ 
fined to Europeans; and, in many cases,fltjje ordinary 
high rates of premium chargeable in India put it out of 
the power of Europeans to insure their Hives. Thu 
practice of insuring property against fire is almost 
entirely confined to the Presidency towns, and it is also 
practically resorted to by Europeans only. The rates 
of premium on fire insurance in India ara also much 
higher than the rates charged in England, and the 
Natives seldom care to incur the oxpeuso. ITet in tho 
new Stamp Bill, which became law on tho 1st of April 
1879, life policies, which previously were free, are sub¬ 
jected to a stamp duty of 6 annas per Us. 1,000, while 
the stamp duty on fire policies had boon increased 50 per 
cent., that is to say, from 4 annas to 0 annas per Its. 
1,000. Moreover, a tax varying from Bs. 500 to Bct 
1,000 is levied by the Bombay municipality on every 
fire office as its contribution to the fire brigade. The 
Chamber considers this tax to bo excessive, particularly 
when it is borno in mind that a very few houses ill the 
native town of Bombay, whore fires are of most frequent 
occurrence, are insured. With the extension of tho 
railway system into the cotton districts, numerous 
presses have been established at the various marts 
in the interior, by means of which nearly all tho 
cotton for export comes to Bombay in the form of full- 
pressed hales, and a large saving in the cost of car¬ 
riage is consequently effected. Private enterprise soon 
responded to tho requirements of the trade m its altered 
conditions; but the success which awaited the establish¬ 
ment of presses in the interior, resulted in a pro¬ 
portionate diminution of the prosperity of the same 
industry at the port. Many of the pressing establish¬ 
ments at Bombay have in recent years disappeared, and 
very little pressing is likely to bo done henceforth in 
Bombay. There are no planting companies m Bombay, 
and the numerous trading companies, which flourished 
during the American War and a year or two subse¬ 
quently, have long sines passed away 

But there is one industry—that of cotton spinning 
and weaving—which, in spite of many hindrances and 
reverses, such, for instance, as tho high price of cotton 
during the American War and for some years later, and 
the depression of trade resulting from successive years 
of famine and short crops, has taken root in this 
Presidency. Tho erection of the first cotton spinning 
mill in Bombay commenced in 1854.', and there are now 
32 mills. The paid-up capital of those mills is 3,808,5431. 
The number of spindles at ivork is 955,346, and of 
looms 10,266 ; and they give employment to 27,000 
hands. In addition to these mills there are 11 cotton 
spinning and weaving mills up-country, having a paid- 
capital of 784,4871.; m these up-country mills there are 
about 179,500 spindles and 1,828 looms at work; and 
about 6,000 people are employed in them. Except in 
tho years 1874 to 1876, during which there was a very 
good demand for the local manufactures, this industry 
has not prospered, but employment in the mills is much 
prized by the working classes. The operatives—men, 
women, and children—are nearly all paid by piece¬ 
work, and the earnings of each vary from Us 7 to Rs. 40 
per month. It is the duty of the Government to encou¬ 
rage this industry to the utmost possible extent, and, 
oxcapt in granting concessions, at nominal rates, of 
land for sites for new factories, and of water, whether 
to be used for driving power or for working the mills, 
the Chamber believes that Government cannot encou¬ 
rage it more effectually than by abstaining from all 
interference with its internal working. 

Having now referred to the wants of the country as 
affecting tho development of its trade, and to the state 
of industry, tho Chamber would earnestly press tho 


Commission to urge upon Government the immediate 
removal of all exi9tmg and contemplated restrictions, 
whether in the form of special enactments or otherwise, 
which confer no benefit, but, on tho contrary, burden 
trade, and weigh heavily on the springs of industry. 
The growing tendency oi the official classes to interfere 
with the operations ol trade and industry are every¬ 
where manifest, and, unless peremptorily checked, will 
ere long become an evil of the first magnitude, and 
greatly impede their development. The Chamber will 
here enumerate the more burdensome and vexations 
of these restrictions, which, it considers, should he 
abolished. 

An Act called The Bombay Cotton Frauds Act was 
passed in 1863, in a time of great excitement, when, 
owing to the American Civil War, the price of Indian 
cotton rose from id. or 5cZ. to 18d. or 20d. per lb.; and 
much adulterated cotton was m consequence sent for¬ 
ward. The exceptional Btate of thing which led to the 
introduction of this special Act passed away, however, 
soon after the war was brought to a close and the trade 
had settled down. Railway and telegraphic communi¬ 
cation was extended throughout the cotton districts, 
enabling the European merchant to establish direct 
business relations in the interior of the country with 
the Native producer ■ and an improvement in the 
quality of Indian cotton waB soon observable, which 
the Chamber believes to be of a permanent character. 
The Chamber has again and again represented to 
Government that many years have elapsed since the 
Act conferred any benefit on the trade, that it is con¬ 
tinued solely in the interest of the Cotton Frauds De¬ 
partment, which is maintained, by a special tax on the 
trade, that the improvement which has taken place of 
late years in the quality of Indian cotton is due, not, as 
was alleged, to tho operation of the Act, but entirely to 
in^oroved means of communication with the cotton dis¬ 
tricts, and to private enterprise and the natural opera¬ 
tions of the laws of trade: and this is proved by the 
fact that, while m those districts in which the Act la in 
force it is completely inoperative, it is principally from 
those districts where the Act is not ill force that really 
good cotton comes. The Act was, however, re-enacted 
last year, Bombay Act No. Til. of 1878, in spite of the 
protests of the mercantile community of Western India, 
and of the Manchester and Liverpool Chambers of 
Commerce. The Chamber has recently addressed 
another memorial to His excellency the Tiueroy, pray¬ 
ing that the Act be repealed, and that pending the 
repeal of the Act the full-pressed bales of cotton, 
coming from districts where no Cotton Frauds Act is 
in force, through. Bombay, m transit for exportation, 
may be forthwith exempted from the injustice of having 
to pay the fee of 2 annas per bale in support of the 
Cotton Frauds Department of the Bombay Presidency, 
the inspectors connected with which never see, and. 
render no Bervice in return for, the payment of the fees 
on such cotton. Out of 741,000 hales of cotton exported 
from Bombay to foreign ports m 1878, about 400,000 
halos came full-pressed ready for shipment from the 
Bcrars, the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bengal, 
where no Ootton Frauds Act is in force, but were, 
nevertheless, subjected to a tax of Rs. 50,000, in order 
that funds might be obtained to pay the Bombay cotton 
inspectors; and a large proportion of the remaining 
341,000 bales came from Native territory. 

Another local Act which, in its operation, has been a 
grievous hardship to the rising cotton industry of this 
Presidency, is Bombay Act No. T. of 1873, which 
renders the periodical inspection of steam boilers and 
engines used in factories compulsory. This Act is 
worked in. the most arbitrary and vexatious manner. 
The most abjectionablo featnro in it is the practically 
uncontrolled authority vested in the inspector, who, at 
every inspection can, and as a matter of fact does, order 
the boilers and engines to be unfitted, and the latter to 
he taken to pieces, thereby stopping the mill for several 
days, and depriving the hands, whoso numbers vary 
with the Bize of tho mill from 400 to 3,500 persons, of 
their work. The Commission are doubtless aware that 
in the Dinned Kingdom no law exists, rendering the in¬ 
spection of boilors or engines on land compulsory. The 
object of this kind of legislation is to guard against 
danger to human life, but it iB only from explosions of 
boilers that accidents dangerous to human life occur ; 
and the Chamber would therefore he unwilling to dis¬ 
turb the Act in so far aB it iB calculated to prevent such 
accidents. But the inspection need not necessarily be 
conducted by a Government inspector. In October 
1876, an important trial took place in the High Court 
of Bombay, at which the oppressive and vexations man¬ 
ner in which the Act No. V. of 1873 may be worked, 
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-was brought to light. The disclosures made at that 
trial induced the Chamber to urge upon Government 
the expediency m the public interests of abolishing the 
Government establishment for the inspection of boilers. 
There were many private engineers perfectly com¬ 
petent, who, if appointed or licensed by Government, 
would be glad for a small fee to inspect the boilers of 
factories; and the inspection would, the Chamber felt 
sure, be conducted with equal efficiency and with much 
greater economy than the present system, while it 
would have the merit of preventing the hardship and 
annoyance to which the owners of factories could bo 
subjected. 

But there is no ground for State interference in 
regard to engines nr prime-movers. Accidents atten¬ 
ded with loss of life or injury to the person, arising 
from faults of engines, are extremely rare, and a 
periodical examination, however frequent, will do very 
little to prevent such accidents ns do occur. To 
examine all the working parts of an engine requires 
several days m taking the parts to pieces, m examining 
them, and in again putting them together. The stop¬ 
page of a mill for two or three days, or for any period 
of time, causes heavy loss to the owner, and deprives 
the hands of their work, and, when fcho examination 
which is the cause of this stoppage is unavailing to pre¬ 
vent accidents, the law which sanctions such examina¬ 
tions becomes an oppressive restriction on the industry. 

A new Boiler Inspection Bill, No. IX. of 1878, has 
heen published, aud will shortly come before the Coun¬ 
cil of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws and 
^Regulations. In this now Bill it is proposed to repeal 
so much of the present Act V. of 1873 us relates to the 
inspection, of ongm.es, but to give 'power to the 
Governor in Council at any time, by notification in the 
Bombay Government Gazette, to apply to the Act to iho 
inspection of engines in any place or district in wlfich 
the Act may be at the time in force. It is much, to be 
regretted that Government should still propose to 
retain this power, and that every allusion to tlio inspec¬ 
tion of engines is not wined out of the statute hook, for 
if the application of the Act to the inspection of engines 
should again be onforcod, and there is great danger of 
this m a country where Statu interference in everything- 
is so much desired by the official classes, it will have 
tho effect of increasing the personal importance of tho 
inspector, of perpetuating tho harsh effect of the Act., 
where its operation is most vexatious, and at the sumo 
time totally useless and uncalled for, and of subjecting 
the factories to additional taxes for tho maintenance of 
the inspector’s increased establishment, without con¬ 
ferring any benefit on the public, or tho factories in the 
Presidency, but, on the contrary, subjecting the latter 
to certain injury and loss. The provisions in the now 
Bill, particularly those which reluto to tho inspection 
of boilers, are arbitrary, and, if exercised by an un¬ 
scrupulous inspector, would become most oppressive 
and injurious to the owners of factories. By the pre¬ 
sent existing law, tho inspector’s certificate is in force 
for one year, and no accidents huvo occurrod showing 
the necessity for this period being roduood ; yet, m the 
new Bill, it is proposed to shorten tho period of a certi¬ 
ficate to six months. The proposed Bill, moreover, 
confers new powers of the most arbitrary character on 
tho inspector : section 13 ompowora him' “ at any timo 
‘‘ botween sunrise and sunset on any day during the 
“ period for which a certificate may havo been grantod 
“ to examine any boiler for which such certificate has 
" been granted, in order to ascertain wliothor such 
“ boiler is still in good condition, and whether any 
“ cause exists for rovokmg tho said certificate.” The 
Chamber cannot conceive of anything better calculated 
to strike at the root of any industry than such a law as 
this. Actuated by caprice, by malice, or for purposes 
of extortion, tho inspector may, with this authority, 
examino the boilers of a factory weekly or ofeener, and 
stop the factory for several days at each examination. 

The industries of India have hitherto been froe from 
the interference of Government with factory labour, and 
the Chamber regards this exemption as tending to tho 
popularity of factory work among the labouring classes, 
and to whatover success has fallen to the factories them¬ 
selves. The Chambor, however, has learned that it is 
the intention of Government to introduce a Factory 
Act into India, although the Commission appointed by 
the Government of Bombay m March 1875, to enquire 
into the condition of the operatives in the Bombay 
factories, and tho necessity or otherwise for passing a 
Factory Act, were of opinion that legislation in any 
Bhapo was unnecessary. The agitation for tho introduc¬ 
tion of this Act has not arisen from any complaints 
made to the Local Government, nor has it been 


occasioned by any mal-trcatmont or misery observed 
among the workpeople. It is of purely English origin. 
The English Acts, commencing with Lord Althorpe’s 
Act, 3 and 4 Guliel. IV., cap. 103, wore under a very 
different system of working, and m an inclement and 
rigorous climate, forced upon the Government by con¬ 
siderations of humanity for hardships and Buffering 
which had a real existence, and by the state of public 
fooling which the operatives themselves excited, On 
every subsequent occasion when a now Faotory Bill was 
submitted to Parliament, tho operatives themselves 
were tho chief promoters of the measure. But no com¬ 
plaints, either with rospeot to tho hours of labour or 
harsh treatment, have ever been made by the operatives 
in Indian mills, employment in which, oil the contrary, 
is eagerly sought as the certain means of groatly im¬ 
proving their condition. The mill buildings are well 
built and well ventilated, and tho machinery fairly 
protected, while tho temperature ia not much greater 
inside than it is outside of Lhe mill. No mill m this 
Presidency is worked before sunrise or alter sunset, and 
tho system . jvlneh is universal, of paying the hands by 
piecework, enables them to do their work m an easy 
and lcisnrtTly manner, which contrasts in a marked 
degree with tho steady unremitting labour exacted from 
an English operative. 

In addition to theso restrictions, tho transit duties 
levied throughout India, not only in Native territory, 
hut by almost every municipality in British India, on 
goods passing through tlioir limits, aro a serious 
hindrance to the development of tho trade and manu¬ 
factures of India. The Govorin non t of India, in their 
resolution of tho 6th of November 1868, which almost 
exhausted tho whole subject of municipal taxation, laid 
down certain rules to bo adopted by all subordinate 
jCovornmcnts and Administrations in l.lio levy of octroi 
duties. Those rules were— 

I. That subject to the limitations contained in Itulo 

II., no town duty or oess under any name 
should he loviod by any municipal body on any 
commodity not included in tho following list, 
viz .:— 

(1.) Articles of food or drink for men or 
animals. 

(2.) Animals for slaughter. 

(3.) Articlos used lbrfuol, for lighting, or for 
washing. 

(4.) Articlos used in tlio construction of 
buildings. 

(5.) Drugs, gums, spicos and perfumes. 

(6.) Tobacco. 

II. That no such duty should bo levied on any of the 

following articlos, viz. :— 

(1.) Articlos liable to Customs duty and im¬ 
ported into India by soa. 

(2.) Salt. 

(3.) Opium. 

(4.) Fermented or spirituous liquors manu¬ 
factured in India, and drugs liable to 
Excise or Abkari duty; and 

III. That no such duty should bo loviod except on 

things brought into a town for actual uso or 
consumption thuroin. 

By tlio subsequent orders of tho Government of 
India of tho 6th of January L871, tho follow¬ 
ing classos of commodities woro added to the 
list of articles subject to tho levy of octroi 
duties:— 

(1.) Piceo-goods aud other textile fabrics and 
manufactured articlos of clothing and 
dross. 

(2.) Metals, and articles of motal, subject, 
howovor, to this proviso, that tho duty 
on thorn did not exceed li- por cent. 
ad valoi am. But in all other respects, 
the rules prescribed m tho Ilesolution 
of November 1868 were re-affirmed in 
1871, and again in thelotter addressed 
by the Government, of India to tho 
Subordinate G overnmonts in Septem¬ 
ber 1877. 

If town duties were confinod to the articles here 
ennmerated, and levied at moderate rates, thoy would, 
with liberal rules for tho granting of refunds on re¬ 
exportation of the articles, fall on iho consumption of 
the towns for whose benefit tho imposts were levied, 
and the mercantile community would have little ground 
for complaint. Bub tho Commission will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that tho excellent rules for municipal 
taxation prescribed by tho Government of Tndia have 
heen deliberately disregarded in this Presidency: duties 
under the name of octroi are levied on almost every 
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article which, whether it has borne Customs duty or 
not, and whether intended for consumption or sale, or 
for transmission to other places, enters the limits of any 
municipality. The rule which the Government of India 
laid dorm for the granting of refunds on re-exportation 
has also been deliberately sot aside: aomo of the 
municipalities allow no refunds whatever, while the 
rules relating to refunds adopted by others are either 
so illiberal or so stringent, as to renddr it almost 
impossible to obtain a refund, and the octroi con¬ 
sequently degenerates into a transit duty. The Govern¬ 
ment of India condemned this widespread system of 
taxation on the ground that it was injurious to the 
interests on which the burden in a great measure fell, 
and stood in the way of the proper development of the 
commerce of the country; hut it is of little avail 
writing able and exhaustive resolutions, if subordinate 
Governments and Administrations arc, as has been 
the case hitherto, permitted to set these resolutions at 
defiance. 

It is clear that the development of local industries 
would tend to the improvement of the peopl-s and to a 
rise in the rate of wages. But this must depend on the 
state of the labour market, for all the wages’earned in 
the manufacture of cotton goods of the value of 17 
millions sterling would be small when estimated by 
the proportion of labourers which must be available in 
a country containing a population of 240 millions. If 
such a scale were attained, the balance of trade would 
be affected to the advantage of India, and would so far 
tend to support the rate of exchange. If, for example, 
India, instead of exporting ll,000,000z. worth of raw 
cotton, which is made in England into articles of the 
value of 17,000,0001., for the use of this country, were 
to manufacture the cotton herself, she would retain the 
difference of 6 millions sterling for wages, &e., and"* 
would have this amount in her favour when the trade 
balance was taken. The Chamber is not prepared to 
say that India will manufacture the whole of her coLton 
goods for many years to come, if she ever does so ; but 
the foregoing are economic inferences dedueible from 
the data laid down in the Minute. 

Private enterprise alone can deal with the manufac¬ 
turing industries. The exports of Bombay-made grey 
yarn and goods to China, Japan and other countries 
have already assumed large proportions; and this has 
been effected while the mills are m their infancy, with¬ 
out the aid or interference of Government, and in the 
face of great depression of trade. During tho last three 
years, the total exports by sea, from this port, of local 
cotton manufactures were as follows :— 

Pieou-goods. Yfirns. 

Yards. lbs. 

1876 - - 28,164,000 18,404,740 

1877 - - 40,813,671 25,768,131 

1878 - - 46,146,469 33,116,349 

and during the same period the following were the total 
quantities of local cotton manufactures sent from 
Bombay, by railway, to the various railway stations in 


the interior:— 

Pieco-poods. Yarns, 

Indian maunds of 32,11)3. Indian niaunda of 82? lba. 

1876 - - 184,578 89,764 

1877 - - 181,232 83,901 

1878 - - 187,074 67,761 


There are other industries besides the cotton manu¬ 
factures which would, tho Chamber believes, flourish in 
India. Eor paper-making, the country seems to be 
peculiarly well suited, abounding, as it does, in the 


chief materials used in tho process ; while the consump¬ 
tion of paper in India, and the annual importations from 
abroad, are ever on the increase. The most serious 
drawback to the introduction of this useful and profit¬ 
able industry into this Presidency is the difficulty of 
obtaining adequate supplies of water at cheap rates. 
The wool manufacture only requires a trial in order to 
ensure its snccess. The total quantities of raw wool ex¬ 
ported from British India, in the last three years, were 
as follows —23,767,692 lbs. in 1876, 24,056,767 lbs. in 
1877, and 23,075,323 lbs. in 1878. In Calcutta, the 
hemp and jute manufacture is being developed success¬ 
fully ; in Bombay, only one manufactory has been 
established. Two silk mills have also been opened 
here; and several non foundries. The establishment 
m India of such trades as engine-builders, machinists, 
mill-wrights, &c., would be of great convenience to the 
Indian mill-owner. He is entirely dependent on 
England for his machinery, and if, for instance, the 
cylinder cover of his engine is driven ont, he may have 
to close his mill for Beveral months until a new cover is 
obtained from England. But none of these industries 
or trades could he fostered by Government interference 
into a lusty youth. 

The mineral resources of India are veiy great, in fact 
almost unbounded. Government might with advantage 
employ a larger staff of geologists for the exploration of 
those resources, and should publish all information 
obtained. The development of these resources mnBt he 
initiated by Government m districts where mining 
operations can, be conducted with economy. The 
financial success of these operations cannot be looked 
forward to as a certainty, hut, with strict economy m 
the working, it is possible that they may be made to pay 
their way; in which case, it should he made known to 
capitalists at home that facilities would be ofl'ered to 
any' Company formed for the purpose of developing the 
mineral resources of this vast country. 

No doubt the cultivation and manufacture of tobacco 
is capable of great improvement and development in 
India ; and it is probable that if Government were pre¬ 
pared to incur expense, and to establish agencies in. 
various suitable parts of tlio country for the growth and 
manufacture of the article, on the basis of the experience 
of experts in the same industry m other countries, 
interesting results and valuable information, which 
would tend to the development of private industry in 
tho same direction, could be gained. Those experi¬ 
ments, however, would perhaps be a failure financially. 

In conclusion, the Chamber desires to expres its 
earnest hope that the views above set forth, more 
particularly in regard to the extension and improvement^, 
of lincB of internal communication, and to tho removal; 
of all restrictions on trade and industry, will receive. 
the careful consideration of the Commission. The 
Chamber believes that nothing will conduce more to. 
the development of the resources of the country, to, the, - 
prevention or alleviation of famine, to the increase qf7 
trade and manufactures, and to the general improve-- 
ment in the condition of the agricultural and labouring 
classes. 

We have the honour to h' a . 

Sir, 

Your most 'obedient servants. 

M. MOWAT, _ 

Chairman., 

J. GORDON, 

Secretary t 


ITotb by the Honourable Morarji Gokalda 3 , O.I.E., on the duty of 'Government in 

fostering Industries, 


I have considered the Memoi'Undttrh dated the 
10th October 1878, and entirely Concur in the principles 
laid_ down in para. 5 thereof, that, “ in dealing 
“ with the question how famines can best he prevented 
“ and alleviated, the development of trade and tho 
'* possibilities of new industries, must occupy a promi- 
“ nent place.” 

2. Indeed, I believe the struggle for existence with 
the great majority of the middle and lower classes, 
even under ordinary circumstances, is now-a-days so 
great that, in my humble opinion, no time should he 
lost in taking into serious consideration measures cal¬ 
culated to develop trade and create new industries and 
O 340 A 


manufactures, utilising every possible resource that 1 
country is possessed of, and thus creating a substrati 
ot wealth which alone would enable calamities like t 
famine to be tided over without great suffering on t 
part of the people and expenditure from the Sts 
inndg, followed by harassing- taxation. 

3. I believe the idea has for some time prevailed tl 
India need only devote her attention to agrioultm 
and trust to the export of her surplus produce for t 
rest; and this idea gained strength from the abnoi'm 
prices which were temporarily obtained for agrici 
tural produce during the American war. But I do n 
know if any country has ever flourished on mere am 
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culture, and believe it impossible, in tlie nature of 
things, that such should be the case; 'while the ignorance 
aud poverty of the Indian cultivators, the smallness of 
their holdings, the uncertainty of the seasons, and the 
variable nature of our revenue settlements to my mind 
preclude the hope of very much more being effected in 
this direction than is done at present, except perhaps 
under the stimulus of exorbitant prices which cannot 
be commanded. It seems to me therefore that it is 
useless to look in this direction for any great relief to 
or improvement over the present state of things, and 
that it is on the creation of new industries and manu¬ 
factures that we must chiefly depend for the objects in 
view. 

4. This part of the question is very moderately put 
by the writer of the Memorandum under notice, in the 
shape of an enquiry “ whether there aro any trades 
“ which, though possibly not strong enough to grow 
“ of themselves, might be fostered by Government into 
“ a lusty youth, as has been the case with railways.” 
The supreme Government admit, in the words quoted 
by the author of the Memorandum, India to be “ a 
“ country of unbounded material resources, capable of 
“ producing almost every article required for the use 
“ of man j” aud yet, as a matter of fact, most of the 
articles required, either for the public service or general 
use, are imported from abroad. The only local industry 
which may be said to bo general is agriculture, which, 
from its very nature, can only occupy the energies of 
one set of people, and must for its success depend on 
a combination of circumstances not always under con¬ 
trol ; and, in consequence, a general failure during a 
single season produces widespread distress, necessitating 
a vast expenditure of State money to obviate its worst 
results. The question therefore is, whether Govern¬ 
ment ought not to aid in tho creation or development 
of industries or manufactures which, utilising <othe 
materials and energies not required by agriculture, 
would place the country in a fair way to genoral 
progress, and tend to neutralise the consoquenccs of a 
failure of crops, and thus ronder the people, as a body, 
able to tide over temporary calamities like famine, and 
save themselves without much assistance from the 
State 

•5. I am aware that the question thus put is likely to 
suggest a discussion ou tho principles of free Irado and 
protection; but I do not think that any such discussion 
is necessary, for I bolieve the principles of political 
economy presuppose certain conditions before they can 
be applied to a given state of society or country, and 
where these conditions do not exist a deviation from 
the principles of political economy is hot necessarily 
their violation, and is therefore justifiable. At any 
rate, this seems to me to be the view which the Govern¬ 
ment has practically adopted in rogard to tho construc¬ 
tion of railways, which have been instanced in the 
Memorandum. Strictly speaking, carrying is as much, 
a trade as manufacturing or selling, und if the ono 
business, when not strong enough to grow of itself, is 
fostered by Government into a lusty youth, in order to 
promote a certain important public object, there scorns 
to me to be no reason why tho other should not bo 
similarly treated if it is calculated to secure an equally 
important public end. Another and a more recent 
illustration of the same principlo is tlie action of 
Government in regard to tho carriago of grain during 
the late famine. Most of the districts afflictod with 
this calamity wero intersected by roads and railways, 
and private enterpriso could be and was trusted to 
bring about the required amount of supply. A low 
were out of the lines of communication, and theroforo 
not easily accessible. Here private enterprise was not 
expected to step in, and so Government arranged to 
send in the necessary supplies of grain This apparently 
diverse action in either case seems equally justifiable 
under the laws of political economy, if those laws are 
to be followed as a means to an end, that end being tho 
public welfare, aud not to bo revorsed for their own 
sake. Now I believe that m the present circumstances 
of this country few ends can be naoro important, or 
conduce better to tho welfare of the peoplo, than tho 
prevention or alleviation of widespread famine, and the 
creation of wealth which would enable a peoplo to tide 
over such times of scaroity or famine as are, in the 
nature of things, inevitable; and therefore any measures 
which may be required for the orention or fostering of 
industries vhat may tend to bring about this wholesome 
state of things are at least as justifiable as those which 
have been adopted in tho case of the railways. If, 
however, this is to be objected to as being an inter¬ 
ference with the principles of political economy, any 


action on the part of the Stato in regard to famines, or 
even the administration of relief by private charity, 
may equally bo held to he objectionable on the same 
ground. 

fi. It seems to me therefore that it is not only incum¬ 
bent on the Government to create and foster industries 
which are calculated to prevent or mitigate the effects 
of famines in India, but that no reasonable objection 
could be taken to such a course of action on its part 
under tho existing circumstances. 

7. I new beg to montion some of tho industries or 
trades which it is possiblo and desirable to develop with 
tho aid of Government. 

The State is a large purchaser of stores which are 
required for the public Bervico in the civil and military 
departments. At present every item of these stores, 
from the biggest machinery to the smallest doornail, is 
imported from England; but if, instead of doing so. 
Government holds out promises to intending manufac¬ 
turers to purchase on the Bpot such of tho stores as 
could be mado in the country itself, some industries 
may be oypicted to arise anti liourish in duo course. I 
would speijify the following instances ;— 

(1.) Paper and stationery. So much and such variety 
of this item is required by Government that I 
bolievo its manufacture is ono of tho first that 
might he encouraged. Nntivo paper is as 
much durable as any ; and if it were at all in 
requisition by Government, it coukl probably 
bo produced on a largor scale, and thus sold 
chcapor than is tho case at present j while 
there aro materials enough for the manufac¬ 
ture of pupor on the European models. Good 
ink is now a days manufactured m India, and 
though the item is small, 1 do not sec why it 
should not bo oxclusivoly usod in all Govern- 
niont offices, and the importation of European 
ink abandoned. 

(2.) Large quantities of raw hides arc axportod from 
India. If the Government wero known to be 
favourable to local manufacture, and exported 
to purchase shoes and other leather work, 
worked and Lurnod out in tlio country for the 
army, private enterpriso would probably be 
found to engage in utilising tho raw materials 
on the spot. 

(3.) All cotton clothing rciquirod for tho army and 
police might, witli tho same view, ho purchased 
from local manufacturers. 

(4.) Somo uttompt has recently boon mado in Bombay 
to manul'actuio soap and candles, and the 
attempt might bo fostered by means of pur¬ 
chase of such quantity as may bo required by 
tho SLatc. 

(5.) Tho sa,mo may bo said of earthen and glass ware, 
including tilos, &c. 

(6.) Tho samo also of medical stores, some of which 
are now manufactured by local cheuiists. 

8. Equally important in itself, and indeed very 
essential to tho prosperity of the present and prospec¬ 
tive industries, is the devolopmont of tho minoral 
resources of tho country, especially iron aud coal. Tho 
existing steam faeLorios, ou this Hide of India at least, 
havo to depend for their fuel on English coal, becauso, 
though coal is produced in India, its coat to tho con¬ 
sumer m Bombay exceeds all cliurgon on that which is 
brought from Europe over tliu distance of half the 
globe. This excessive cost is duo to railway charges; 
aud if coal mines have boon opened, and tho railways 
have boon constructed witli tho object, partly at least, 
of developing tho resources of tho country, the charges 
ought to bo reduced. Again, there arc iron-ores in South 
India, and iron and coppor, and porhaps coal too, in 
Guzerat. But boforo these resources of wealth can be 
utilised, some pioneering work is uocassary, and India 
has not the capital or tho enterprise necessary to under¬ 
take this work. In view of distant and prospective 
profits Government therefor© might fairly be looked up 
to to devoto some of its resources to this object, which 
in the cud cannot fail to benefit tho people, and, through 
their prosperity, the BtaLo. 

9. These, and other like industries, if helped “ into a 
lusty youth,” may bo expected fairly to stand on their 
own legs, and in duo course (and I suppose this is the 
way in which great industries have arisen in all coun¬ 
tries) their success would call inlo existence many 
subsidiary industries, which might be expected further 
to develop the resources of tho country, aud thus 
onable it to .present a very different front to famine 
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from wliat it does at present. This is the chief object 
aimed at in the Memorandum under- reference. But it 
seems to me that it will be accompanied by an equally 
important political advantage, inasmuch as it will 
fnrniah new paths for the employment of the intelligent 
middle classes, which is now so much desiderated, and 
would effectually arrest the feo ling which is continually 
gaining ground among the people, that the country is 
becoming daily poorer, and, in consequence, their own 
condition worse and worse. Any measure which ia 
calculated to remove this feeling and the cause of it, 
seems to me to be at least as important as the preven¬ 
tion or alleviation of famines. 

10. Thus, viewed from all points of view, the policy 


briefly indicated in the 5th paragraph of the Memo¬ 
randum appears to me to he sound m itself, and cal¬ 
culated to prove beneficial in its consequences in more 
respects than one. But whatever its benefits, econo¬ 
mical or political, I fear it ia not likely to be carried 
out, because arrayed against it are potent interests and 
influences which, from their very position, are unable 
to comprehend its eminently beneficial character. It 
is, however, the duty of tliOBe who feel persuaded of its 
soundness, and are interested m the welfare of the 
millions of this country, to press it on the attention of 
the authorities with whom it rests, to some extent at 
least, to shape its fortunes; and it is in this view that I 
have made these remarks. 


33 e 2 
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XV.—AHMEDNAGAR IRRIGATION. 


Note on Ahmednagar Irrigation, by Mr. Andrew Wingate. 


Me. Boswell, in his Irrigation Report for 1874-75 for 
the Ahmednagar District, stated that QovGrrimcnt had 
constructed three irrigation works in the district capable 
of watering 41,510 acres ; that only 457 acres wore 
irrigated: and that this was due to the poverty of the 
people. There is also a fourth canal, for which he could 
get no statistics 

The Deckan Ryots Commission quote (p, 41) the 


report of tlm Exeoutivo Engineer for Irrigation in June 
1875, and'ot' the Assistant Collector, to the effect that, 
tho ryots being so deeply indebted that all tlio surplus 
produce of the land goes to the sahukar, they do not 
care to increase that produce by irrigation. 

The Irrigation Roporb for 1876-77 gives tho following 
statistics as to these canals :— 





Lakli Canal. 

Ojhar Canal. 

Bliatodi Tank. 





Acres. 



Acres. 




ACI'OH. 




Area commanded 


25,000 

n 

r* 


4,408 




14,000 




Perennial _ 


1,500 



_ 




800 


g ■a 'C { 

-3 & Ha 
“*8 

3 

Rabi - 


5,400 



— 




1,200 



Kharif - 


10,100 



3,200 




6,000 




Total 

17,000 

3,200 

8,000 


1 

Year. 

Kharif 

. 

Rabl. 

Total 

Kliarff. 

Rabi. 


Total 

Kliavif. 

Rabi. 

Total 


1 

acres. 




aoim 

aoim 


- 

1868-69 


_ 

1234 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



1869-70 

— 

_— 

42 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

— 



1870-71 

—. 

_ 

■El 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 



1871-72 

— 

— 

imtii 

— 

—. 


— 

— 

_ 

363 



1872-78 

— 

— 

153 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

G8i 

a 


1873-7-1 

06 

50 

1 X6,) 

— 

— 


— 

44 

102-4 

1904 

-2 


1874-75 

14 

56 

70 

8 

— 


8 

100 

289 

389 

c3 


1875-76 

12 

81 

93 

— 

1851 


1851 

85 

229 

014 

o 


1876-77 

55 

1,148 


363 

1,018 

1,381 

124 

215 

339 

■3 


1877-78 ... 

641 

1,000 

1,541 

877 

963 

1,840 

234 

321 

656 



Capital outlay 


Tig 



Rg. 




llH 



f 


3,49,420 



2,lb,707 




0,63,327 


y 


Revenue receipts up to 18 76-7 7 


6,885 



1,353 




6,111 


a 

o . 


Working expenses - 


60,467 



3,243 




9,514 


3 


Deficit - - - 


53,532 



1,890 




3,403 


§- 

o 


1 Add simple interest - 


1,15,301 



24,205 




82,578 


- 

Total deficit 

1,68,883 

26,095 

85,981 

Lakh Canal. 

Ojhar Canal. 


BhntodU Tank. 




Fixed, 1808 , for five years. 

Fixed, 1873, for five years. 



Fixed in 1871. 




Perennial - - Rs. 8 per acre 

8 months 

’ irrigation - - Rs. 

4 per acre. 

Perennial - 

- Re. 8 per acre. 

» 


Rati - - „ 4 


4t „ 

»» 

“ " ji 

2 


Rabi X 

- 4 



Monsoon * - „ 2 


Monsoon dry crops, - - Re. 1 „ 

■ 

Moonsoon S 

- » 2 


«J 


[*For 1872, reduced to Re* 1,] 

Between February 








h 

03 

Oh 


Fixed, 1874, for five years. 

and May 

- - Rs. 4r ,j 


[t First year only Rs. 2.] 



Perennial - - Rs. 8 per acre 






L§ From 1873, dry crops, Re. !■] 

s 


Eight months - „ 4 


tin 187G-77, rate for rabi jo^art onJ 







Fourf „ - » 2 


Lakh and Ojhar Canals was reduced 







Mousoon (dry crops) Rc. 1 

M 

to Re. 1 per acre* 







£ 


Between February 












i. 

and May - - Re. 4 

99 











Lalih Carnal .—■Commenced in 1866, and practically The discharge for kharif and early rabl is unfailing, 
complete in 1873-74. The head works are on the In 1876-77, the discharge was enough to irrigate 4,000 
Rrawara river, fed from the, western ghats. acres of rabi. But the hot weather supply is uncertain. 
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Aveeagb Monthly Dischauge or Canal. 


Number of cubic feet per second. 





18^4-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Fehrnary - 



16 

33 

48 

March 

- 


13 

24 

43 

April 

- 


12 

27 

49 

May 

- 


44 

13 

51 

June 

m 


175 

157 

97 

July 

- 


182 

182 

182 

August 

- 


182 

182 

182 

September 

- 


182 

182 

182 

October 

. 

. 

145 

174 

65 

November 

, 

- 

59 

92 

67 

December 


. 

43 

47 

33 

January - 

" 

- 

39 

32 

'°- 1 . 

47 


The canal has a capacity of 182 cubic feet per second 
at the head. Irrigation is almost entirely by flow. The 
crops irrigated are chiefly wheat, jowan, and gram In 
the years of drought, 1871-72 and 1876-77, irrigation 
temporarily extended, and mostly in wheat and jowari, 
both rahi. The early rains of 1877-78 partially failed. 

The average rate per irrigated acre was from 4 to 6 
rupees in 1868-76, hut Es, 2'42 in 1876-77. 

Eleven villages took water in 1876-77 and 22 villages 
were “commanded.” In the two taluks in which they 
lie, the following are the statistics :— 

Italiuri. Nowasa, 

Area cultivated per male -a 

adult ,.. ... 60 112 

Average assessment paid 

per acre ... 0 10 7 0 0 8 

There are storage works proposed to augment the rahi 
supply. 

Ojhar Canal —Commenced as a relief work in. 1869, 
and completed in 1876-77. This work is also on the 
Prawara, river; and as the Lakh Canal already undertook 
to utilize the rahi supply of water, the Ojhar Canal was 
only expected to irrigate rice, followed by a light rahi 
crop in seasons of exceptionally good supply. 

The discharge is 125 cubic feet per second, and 
irrigation is almoat all by flow. The main crops 
irrigated are weat, jowari, and bajra, bnt no rice. 

The monsoon supply is generally certain, bnt some¬ 
times falls short in September. In two out of four years 
it is ample to end of October. After January the stream 
is very small. Though kharff irrigation was mainly 
intended, in practice, the withdrawal of a portion of the 
dry-weather flow is found not to interfere with the 
Lakh Canal supply. 

Mine villages of Sangamner town are ‘' commanded,” 

Tho average rate por acre during the three years 
1874-77 was Es. 2‘30. 


The storage works for the Lakh Canal will, if carried 
out, benefit this too. 

Bhatodi Tank— This work comprised the restoration 
of a ruined tank, on the Mekhri river, near the town of 
Ahmednagar. It consists of a masonry dam and 4 J miles 
of canal, with a discharge of 140 cubic feet per second 
at the head. The tank haB an available capacity of 149 
millions of cubic feet, and fills with a fall of 5 40 inches, 
of which a quarter inch runB off. The work was begun 
in 1868, and finished in 1876-77. Bnt the area under 
present command is only 1,560 acres, and during the 
first five years the storage secured was less than half 
the complete scheme. Eight villages in Ahmadnagar 
town are “ commanded.” The irrigation was all bv 
fiow till 1876-77, when 102 acres were irrigated 
by lift. 

The principal crop irrigated is jowari, but sugar, 
wheat, and gram, are also grown. The average rate of 
assessment per acre has been from Its. 2 to 4 from 1871 
to 1876; for 1876-77 it was Es. 2 71. 

Bemm-Jts— It will be noticed that, in describing only 
457 acres as irrigated out of 41,510 irrigable, the case is 
over-stated. The works were in their infancy (two still 
incomplete) when Mr Boswell wrote. Even now, 
though 43,000 acres are “commanded,” only 28,000 
acres are irrigable, and in 1874-75 there conld barely 
have been 20,000 irrigable. 


Name of canal. 

Area com¬ 
manded. 

Area irri¬ 
gable. 

Acres 

irrigated, 

1874-75. 

Lakh 

25,000 

17,000 

70 

Ojhar 

4,408 

3,200* 

8 

Bhatodi - 

e*S 

14,000 

8 ,000 2 

389 


43,408 

28,200 

467 


Then, of these 28,000 acres finally estimated to he 
irrigable, over 19,000 acres arc due to estimated kharif 
cultivation; and it is evident that, with ordinary crops 
and ordinary rainfall, the ryots of the district confine 
themselves mainly to rabi irrigation: now, it is only on 
the Lakh Canal that any large rabi irrigation was 
possible. It was not calculated for on the Ojhar Canal, 
and the Bhatodi tank stored only half its full supply 
during the first five years. 

The advantage of IheBe works, from a famine point of 
view, appears in the years of drought when the water is 
turned over a large area to save the dry crops. One 
year’s flooding neither needs manure, nor extra nor 
stronger cattle, nor does it injure the land. And, in 
addition to this temporary benefit, there is the gradual 
extension of regular irrigation, and an increase of 
permanent prosperity. 

10-12-78. A. W. 


1 In 1871-5 only 3| miles, out of 10 miles, open. 

2 In the same period not more than 1,500 acres irrigable. 
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XVI.—VITAL STATISTICS OF INDIA. 


Note on the Vital Statistics op 1876-79, by Me. Elliott. 


Th& following note has lean drawn up in order io present, in a concise and uniform manner, the reeordad number of 
deaths and births in the different provinces of India during the four years 1876-79, and in order to shew what 
light is thrown by these statistics on the effect which famine and the diseases which accompany famine, produce 
on the numbers of the population. 


Madkas. 


The conclusions to La drawn' from the Madras Vital 
Statistics have been summed np in a very complete 
manner by Dr. Cornish m his report dated 14th March 
1879: and it will be sufficient, for the most part, to 
summarise the results of his observations here. 

2. The total number of deaths registered in 1877 was 
1,556,312, or moro by 875,928 than in 1876, and the 
number registered in 1878 was 809,557, a figure which 
still exceeded that of 1876 by 129,173. Thoso figures 
give a combined excess mortality for the two years over 
that of 1876 of 938,730. Bat thera can bo no doij^t 
that the whole of tho deaths that actually occur have 
never yet found a place in the mortuary registration. 
Dr. Cornish states—“It will bo quito safe to say that 
“ the figures in tho registration tables do not account 
“ for moro than two-thirds of the actual mortality.” 
Now, taking the past registration of eight years, 1869-76, 
the number of deaths recorded yearly has been 524,280; 


and raising this figure by the above ratio, or 50 per 
cont., the actual average number of dentils has been 
786,420 a year, or 1,572,840 in two years. Tho number 
recorded in 1877 and 1878 baa been 2,365,809; and 
supposing tho saino proportion of deaths still to have 
boon unregistered, the actual mortality was 3,548,803, 
or an excess of 1,975,963 above the avorago mortality 
of any ordinary two years. 

3. The following table shows tbenumbor of registered 
deaths and tho doath-raLo per millo for each district of 
tno Presidency during 1876, 1877 and 1878. The 
districts are arrangod in two classes: thoso in which 
famine iirovailed in 1877 boing placed first. It is evi¬ 
dent that some of tho non-famine districts of 1877 
suffored severely in 1878 from tho comparative failure 
of tho rains of 1877, and tho high prices that prevailed 
during tho year. 


Statement siiewino tiie number oe Deatus (by districts) in the Madras Presidency. 


DlsmtOTs. 

Population 
(iiudor regis¬ 
tration). 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Ratio pei 
millo. 

Number o£ 
Deaths. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

.Ratio per 
millo. 

Number 
of Dentils 

Ratio pet 1 
millo. 

, (P AMINE ) 










Nellore 

1,376,483 

24,092 

17-5 

65,831 

47-8 

37,024 

27-5 

14,179 

10-3 

Madras Town 

381,926 

14,868 

38'9 

45,636 

119-4 

18,392 

48-1 

13,059 

34-1 

Ohingieput - 

934,523 

22,339 

23 9 

61,713 

06- 

10,973 

18-1 

17,194 

18-3 

South Arcot 

1,755,324 

36,199 

20' G 

96,754 

55-1 

40,618 

23-1 

32,326 

18-4 

Tnohinopoly 

1,199,155 

27,995 

23'3 

66,674 

55'6 

29,037 

24-2 

20;710 

17-2 

Madura 

1,327,899 

23,983 

18 

79,310 

59-7 

31,977 

24-1 

23,068 

17-3 

Tinnevelly - 

1,693,629 

38,725 

22'8 

68,425 

40-4 

37,071 

22-4 

31,049 

18-3 

Karnul 

914,232 

37,841 

41'3 

85,860 

03-9 

4 3,8tJ4 

4 7-0 

24,446 

26'7 

, Cnddapah 

1,350,967 

39,394 

291 

120,301 

89- 

55,037 

40-7 

29,556 

21-8 

Bell ary 

1,665,815 

55,823 

33-5 

154,367 

02-6 

76,138 

45 7 

40,910 

24'5 

North Ai’cot 

3,929,927 

50,086 

25'9 

159,704 

82-7 

50,562 

26-2 

34,047 

17'6 

Salom - 

1,966,362 

45,761 

23-2 

177,362 

00-1 

49,455 

26-1 

31,968 

16'2 

Coimbatore - 

1,762,679 

26,358 

14 9 

99,012 

56-7 

29,500 

16-7 

21,460 

12-1 

Nilgais 

74,531 

1,274 

17- 

3,429 

46- 

1,932 

25-9 

1,122 

15-0 

Total 

18,333,452 

444,738 

24 2 

1,285,287 

70-1 

519,380 

28-3 

335,094 

18-8 

(Non-Pamine.) 

■ 









Gnn.iam 

978,740 

24,615 

25-1 

19,890 

20-3 

28,988 

29 6 

15,325 

15'6 

Vimgapatam 

1,544,529 

22,256 

14-4 

27,477 

17-7 

28,055, 

181 

23,990 

15'5 

Godavari 

1,592,103 

40,851 

25 6 

32,886 

20-6 

59,517 

37-4 

43,993 

27-6 

Kistna - 

1,452,066 

29,216 

20-1 

36,625 

25-2 

41,707 

28-7 

30,608 

21-0 

Tanjore 

1,972,820 

50,699 

25 7 

73,846 

37 4 

56,021 

28'4 

42,784 

21-6 

South Canara 

918,042 

16,996 

18'5 

30,707 

33-4 

33,412 

36-4 

22,'151 

24-1 

Malabar 

2,236,220 

51,013 

22'8 

49,594 

22-1 

42,477 

18-9 

34,213 

15-2 

Total 

Grand Totae - 

10,694,520 

235,646 

22' 

271,025 

25-3 

290,177 

27-1 

213,064 

20-8 

29,027,972 

680,384 

23 4 

1,556,312 

50 3 

809,557 

27-8 

548,158 

19-2 


4. The following table shows the registered deaths of that, from then to the end of tho year, tho number of 
the three years, month Try month, It will be seen that deaths was slighLly, but not remarkably, in excess of 
.the extraordinary mortality ended with March 1878, and the number recorded in 1876 
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Statement shewing- the number of Deaths (by months) 
in the Madras Presidency. 


Months. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

January 


61,962 

116,195 

110,313 

68,125 

February 

- 

55,434 

104,717 

73,336 

51,016 

March - 

- 

! 47,537 

103.652 

68,178 

44,962 

April 

- 

49,244 

89,133 

55,816 

40,273 

May 

- 

51,696 

104,086 

53,969 

36,997 

June 

. 

56,750 

108,517 

55.354 

38,505 

July 

- 

65,513 

150,719 

65,962 

46,284 

August - 

- 

54,994 

173,933 

69,985 

46,121 

September 

- 

47,665 

167,994 

67,855 

44,944 

October- 

_ 

45,053 

141,622 

62,494 

44,304 

November 

- 

56,511 

148,393 

58,544 

44,012 

December 

- 

88,027 

147,351 

67,751 

47,820 

Total 

- 

680,384 

1,556,312 

809,557 

553,363 




5. The next statement arranges the deaths according 
to their attributed causes, and shows whatan immense 
number were set down to cholera in 1877, and to fever 
in 1877 and 1878; the small-pox deaths being also very- 
numerous in both years. On this subject Dr. Cornish 
remarks that ‘‘ many of the deaths recorded as due 
“ to feyer were primarily connected with enfeebled 
“ health arising from long privation.” In his letter 
dated 20th June 1878, ho entered more fully into this 
subject. He shewed there that these diseases had been 
much more fatal in the famine than in the non-famine 
districts ; and that though “ thoro was no relation 
‘‘ between the prevalence of cholera in the population 
“ and the intensity of famine distress, still there can !7e 
“ no question that the antecedent conditions of the 
“ famino did in a very great degree contribute to 
“ prejiare the people to fall victims to this special 
“ farm of pestilence.” “The relation of the cholera 
“ mortality to the famine I believe to he this. The 
“ pestilence was present with ns before tho food-dearth 
“ began, but it was aggravated bv the wandering 
“ habits of the famine euiferers, and by their aggro- 
“ gation in unusual numbers on works instituted for 


o n *■» 
ZJ.O 

‘ 1 their relief, and in market towns and food centres, 
“ and. also by the resort to strange and unnatural 
“ articles of diet, and by the use of contaminated 
“ water.” And he winds up with these words:—" In 
“ famine, as m war, the casualty list cauuothe confined 
to tho few who succumb to the enemy The abnormal 
“ conditions of famine bring the sufferers under pesti- 
“ lential influences and unwholesome social relations; 
‘ ‘ and wo cannot, in dealing with the consequences of 
“ famine, ignore those influences, or treat them as if 
“ thBy were something mysterious and apart from the 
“ inevitable results of massing the people in unusual 
“ crowds on relief-works and in camps.” 


Statement shewing the number of Deaths (by 
DIFFEBENT CAUSES) IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Causes. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Cholera- 

139,025 

357,430 

47,144 

13,295 

Small-pox 

21,650 

88,321 

56,339 

17,676 

Fevers - 

221,653 

469,241 

374,623 

284,628 

Bowel-com- - 

34,576 

133,366 

47,982 

23,206 

plaints 

All other 

263,480 

507,954 

283,469 

209,353 

causes 





Total - 

680,884 

1,556,312 

809,557 

548,158 


6. Birth registration has been carried on in Madras 
alongside with the registration of deaths, hut has 
always been the more imperfect of the two. It had 
imjiroved, however, from the year when it was first 
started, till in 1875 and 1876 it recorded a rate of 2T3 , 
tffe real rate being, m Dr Cornish’s opinion, 38 per 
mille. The number of births recorded m 1875 and 
1876, or 1,270,884, ought therefore to be raised in this 
ratio : and so ought the number recorded m 1877 and 
1878, or 825,792. The decrease in births, which is 
recorded as 445,092, ought therefore to be raised in the 
sanm proportion to 794,059. 

7. Tho following statement shews the number of 
births, and the ratio per mille, for each district:— 


Statement shewing the number of Births (by districts) in the Madras Presidency. 




1876. 

1377. 

1878. 

1879. 

Districts. 

Population. 

Number of 
Births. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number of 
Births. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number of 
Births. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number 
of Births. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

(.Famine ) 

JTellore 

Madras 

Ohmgleput - 
South Arcot - 
Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevelly - 
lvarnul 

Cuddapah - 
Bellary 

North Arcot 

Salem - 
Coimbatore - 
Nilgris 

1,376,483 

381,926 

934,523 

1,755,324 

1,199,155 

1,327,899 

1,693,629 

914,232 

1,350,967 

1,665,815 

1,929,927 

1,966,362 

1,762,679 

74,531 

16,507 

11,283 

21,663 

38,142 

35,559 

30,044 

37,434 

18,439 

24,162 

41,151 

41,737 

49,509 

31,841 

1,039 

11-9 
29-5 
231 
21-7 
29'C 

22 6 

22 1 
20-1 

17- 8 

24- 7 
216 

25- 1 

18- 
13-7 

7,692 

13,929 

12,408 

31,396 

28,967 

20,627 

27,403 

10,507 

14,626 

22,428 

25,591 

25,666 

21,700 

1,256 

5-6 
36-4 
13-3 
17-8 
24 1 

15- 5 

16- 1 
11-4 
10 8 

13 4 
13'2 
13- 
12 3 
16-8 


3'5 
393 
15-0 
10-2 
14 6 
7-4 
13-9 
33 

4- 2 

5- 2 
75 
7-2 
7-1 

12-7 

10,722 

16,092 

27,592 

31,356 

25,841 

18,029 

33,410 

6,512 

14,719 

14,492 

38,476 

25,387 

23,552 

1,026 

7 7 
42-1 
29-5 
178 
21-5 
13'5 

19 7 
7-1 
10-8 
86 
19-8 
6-3 
13-3 

13 7 

Total 

18,333,452 

398,510 

217 

264,256 

14-4 

162,443 

8-8 


150 

(Non-Famine.) 

G-anjam 

Yizagapatam 

Godaveri 

Kistna - - ' 

Tanjoro 

South Canara 
Malabar 

978,740 

1,544,529 

1,592,103 

1,452,066 

1,972,820 

918,042 

2,236,220 


27-4 

17-3 

20-2 

18 9 
30-2 
2P9 

18 

22,933 

23,412 

30,828 

22,292 

54,626 

18,659 

40,440 

23-4 

15-1 

19- 3 
15-3 
27-6 

20- 3 
181 

15,556 

22,106 

30,029 

21,141 

48,726 

16,083 

32,262 

15-9 
14-3 
18'8 
14-5 
24-7 
17-5 
14 4 

16,902 

15,702 

25,076 

22,774 

58,975 

15,858 

33,814 

17-2 

10-1 

15-1 

15'6 

29 8 
17-2 
15-0 

Total 

10,694,520 

233,603 

21-8 

213,190 

19-9 

185,903 

17-3 

189,101 

17-7 

Grand Total - 

29,027,972 

632,113 

21-7 

477,446 

16-4 

348,346 

12- 

476,307 

16-0 
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On tlais Dr. Cornish remarks : “ The great fact of 1 m- 
“ portanee in regard to this table is the extraordinary 
“ low birth-rate throughout the year 1878 in the 
“ districts which most severely felt the famine. In 
“ Nellore the registered births were only 3'5 per mille 
“ of tho 1871 population, in Karnul 3'3, Cuddapah 4'2, 
“ Bellary 5'2, and for the whole famine area the birth- 
" rate was only 8’8 per millo, as compared with 20'0 
“ per millo, the average registration of the five years 
“ ending 1876. In the districts included in the 
“ famine area, for every 1,000 births registered m 
“ former years there were only 443 in 1878. Those 
“ districts include a population of about I 82 millions, 
‘‘ and it may be noticed here that this population givo 
“ only 162,443 births in 1878, while the lesser popula- 
“ tion of 104 millions of tho non-famine area shews 
" 185,903 births in the same period.” 

8 . The next statement showH the birth-rate month by 
month:— 


Statement shewing the number oe Births (by months) 
in tice Madras Presidency. 


Month. 

1876. 

1377. 

1378. 

1679. 

January 

43,054 

40,003 

26,981 

31,009 

Pobruary - 

39,962 

33,891 

22,444 

26,387 

March 

44,620 

38,194 

22,253 

29,241 

April - 

48,125 

40,818 

22,368 

29,335 

May - 

52,066 

45,054 

24,286 

31,589 

June - 

54,284 

44,484 

26,752 

34,335 

July - 

64,165 

49,162 

30,062 

43,883 

August 

61,477 

44,310 

31,608 

48,053 

September - 

61,479 

38,705 

33,599 

49,047 

October 

58,780 

37,541 

35,900 

51,232 

Hovember - 1 


33,567 

36,730 

so.atfa 

December - 5 


31,718 

35,363 

48,249 

Total 

632,113 

477,447 

348,346 

472,712 


Dr. Cornish remarks, in reference to this, that the 
number of births is still much bolnw the average. 
“ The normal fecundity of the people has not boon re- 
“ stored over wide areas of the Presidency. Tho 
“ recovoiy from famiuo influences is very slow, 
" especially m those parts where famine raged tho 
“ fiercest and was longost in dying out. Another year 
“ must olapso before tho birth-rate will exhibit tho 
“ proportions it occupied beforo the famine.” 

9. The diminution in births having been nearly 
800,000 in the two years 1877-78, Dr. Cornish ostiraafcoB 
that, beforo the old rate is reaohed again, the deficiency 


will have amounted to a million. Adding this to the 
excess number of deaths, tho total decrease in the 
population of the Prosidcncy, due to the famine of 1877, 
iB calculated by him at three millions. 

10. Dr. Cornish further shows that those results agree 
closely with the indications given by the Test Census of 
March 1878 as interpreted by him in his letter of June 
20th, 1878, and in his paper on “ The Influence of 
Damme on tho growth of Population.” He shewed 
there that the Test Census pointed to a doorcase of 
1,843,062 in tho seven districts wholly or partially 
counted, which had a population of 12,684,000 souls; 
and that, by applying similar ratios to other famine- 
strioken but not enumerated districts, according to 
what was known to have boon the _ degree of their 
sufferings, a Iosb of 757,501 was arrived at out of a 
population of 4,575,000 bouIb, making altogotlior a loss 
of 2,400,567 out of a total population of 17,259,290. 
Sinco that data, in tho last ten months of 1878, there 
has been an excess mortality of 283,312, and a dofioioncy 
of 452,700 births (calculating on tho ratios assumed in 
paragraphs. *2 and 6 respectively), thus making an 
additional Iobs of 736,000. Adding this to 2,400,587, 
we get a tStal dol'oct of 3,136,567, which vory nearly 
agrees with tlio Iobs brought out by tho mortuary 
registration alone. Tims, those two sources of informa¬ 
tion bring out results whieh correspond as nearly &b 
can reasonably bo expected. 


BOMBAY. 

11 Tho first tahlo bIibws tho registered deaths for 
threo years in each district of tho Presidency, tho 
districts being arranged in two classes—those which 
ijb'd, uml did not suffer from fammo in 1877. The 
ICaladgi district was Lhe one in which tho pressure of 
i’amino was severest, and its death-rate ronohod in 
1877 the highost flguro over recorded in any distinct in 
India—TOP'S per millo. Tho mortality registered in the 
nino famine districts m 1877 was more than double that 
registered in 1870, and for the wliolo Presidency there 
was an excess of 257,717 deaths over tho pruooduig 
year. The returns for 1878 show how fatal to life tlio pro¬ 
longation of distress and of high prices was in that year, 
and liow the failure of crops m Guzorat almost brought 
that provinoo into tho farnino category, Tho highost 
ratio for the year is that of tho 1’anoh JVlahal district— 
75 6 per millo ; hut Broach, Kaira, and Almiodaliad also 
show a considerably enhanced death-rates. Those aro 
districts which wore freo from famine in 1877; in tho 
nine famine districts of that year tlio mortality of 1878 
was much lower, though still oxcossivo in IXbarwar ami 
Belgium. 


Statement shewing the nomiieb of Deaths (by districts) in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind. 


Districts. 

Population. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Number of 
Deaths. 



lhitio per 
millo. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Patio per 
mille. 

(Famine.) 









Kaladgi 


816,037 

20,628 

25-3 

83,053 

lops 

24,209 

29'7 

Dharwar 


988,037 

31,726 

32T 

83,857 

84 9 

42,365 

42-9 

Belgaum 


938,750 

31,021 

33' 

70,244 

74-9 

44,208 

47-1 

Satara - 


1,061,002 

24,775 

23-3 

52,033 

49 8 

40,872 

38'5 

Sholapur 


718,034 

18,339 

25-5 

35,054 

48'8 

26,648 

37-1 

Ahmeduagar - 


773,938 

20,640 

26-6 

30,891 

39- 

27,955 

36-1 

Hasik ... 


687,353 

17,147 

24’9 

24,466 

35’9 

26,920 

39-3 

Poona 


907,235 

19,841 

21-8 

30,819 

34- 

29,607 

32 6 

Khundeab 


1,028,642 

20,511 

19-9 

25,885 

25-2 

30,454 

35-4 

Total 

- 

7,919,028 

204,628 

25-9 

436,302 

55-1 

299,238 

37-9 

(Non-Famine.) 









Kanara - 

- 

398,406 

12,708 

3P9 

21,561 

54-1 

17,242 

43-3 

Batnagiri 

- 

1,019,136 

15,585 

15-3 

21,289 

20-9 

18,663 

18-3 

Colaba - 

- 

350,405 

4,499 

12'8 

6,254 

17-8 

0,665 

19’0 

Bombay City - 

- 

644,405 

20,553 

31-9 

33,223 

51-5 

20,080 

41-4 

Tanna - 

- 

84,7,424 

16,457 

19-4 

23,611 

279 

20,962 

247 

Surat ... 

- 

607,087 

15,870 

261 

15,325 

25-2 

15,810 

26’0 

Broach - 

- 

350,322 

7,569 

21-6 

7,751 

22-1 

15,208 . 

43’4 

Kaira 

- 

782,733 

18,151 

23-2 

15,396 

20 2 

30,890 

39-5 

Panch Mahals 

- 

240,743 

5,183 

21 -5 

3,557 

14-8 

18,214 

75'6 

-Ahmedabad - 

- 

829,637 

22,358 

20 9 

17,009 

20-5 

34,305 

41-3 

, Total 

• 

6,070,298 

138,933 

22'8 

164,976 

27-1 

204,645 

33'7 

Grand Total 

“ 

13,989,326 

343,561 

24-5 

601,278 

42-9 

503,883 

36' 
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12. The next statement shows tho mortality by 
months. Tho number of registered deaths began to 
rise in December 1876, and reached its maximum 
(68,576) in August 1877; it then, fell steadily till 
February 1878, after which it rose again and reached its 
maximum again in August 1878, though that maximum 
was only 55,213, not nearly so great as in 1877, It fell 
again after August, but in December 1878 it was still 
considerably higher than it had been in December 1876. 


Statement shewing the NtraniEn op Deaths (by months) 
in the Bombay Buesidenc”, excluding Sind. 


Months, 

1B76. 

1877. 

1878. 

January - 

25,662 

34,147 

39,002 

February 

24,465 

32,608 

29.155 

March ... 

28,306 

42,962 

31,786 

April - 

27,890 

45,660 

37,752 

May ... 

29,578 

48,330 

,43,873 

June - 

26,829 

49,443 

44,258 

July 

31,661 

59,740 

^ 47,762 

August - 

34,153 

68,576 

55,243 

September 

29,709 

05,754 

49,908 

October - 

25,834 

57,166 

45,099 

Novembor 

27,904 

53,007 

42,924 

December 

31,570 

43,850 

37,121 

Total 

343,561 

601,243 

503,883 


13. The third statement shews the deaths arranged 
according to tho causes to which they were attributed. 
They increased, as will be observod, under every 
specific head m 1877, hut mainly under the head of 
“Fever” to which class it seems that many deaths 
wore transferred which had formerly been placed among 
“ Other causes ” In 1878 the cholera epidemic still 
continued severe, lint the numbers under “ Sinall-pox " 
were very low, and under “Bowel-complaints” were 
loss than in 1877, Two-thirds of tho deaths were 
attributed to fuvor. 


Statement shewing the number or Deaths (by diit'EREnt 
causes) in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind. 


Causes. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Cholera ... 

32,029 

57,252 

40,754 

Small-pox 

11,500 

26,918 

3,682 

Fevers 

20,740 

315,136 

332,731 

Bowel-complaints - 

33,321 

59,869 

40,724 

All other causes 

245,971 

142,103 

79,992 

Total 

343,561 

601,278 

503,883 


14. It remains to discuss the question how many 
deaths really occurred, and how many are attributable 
to tho effects of tho famine—a discussion which is of 
especial importance, because the grounds on which it 
has been argued, and the conclusions come to by the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Government of Madras, 
differ wideley from thoso of the Sanitary Commissioner 
and Government of Bombay. It is admitted in Bombay 
that, in all probability, tho true normal mortality is 35 
per mille per annum. If, then, the same argument was 
followed bore as in Madras, it would be said that what¬ 
ever ratio the average registered death-rate hears to the 
true normal death-rate, 35, that ratio must, probably, 
exist between tho registered death-rate of 1877-78 and 
the true death-rate. Now, the average yearly number 
of deaths registered in the six years from 1871 to 1876 
(excluding Sind) was 303,202, or 21 7 por mille: the 
trne average number of deaths was 35 por mille, or 
490,000. The number of deaths registered in 1877 and 
1878 was 1,105,161; and the true number raised in the 
same proportion should have been 1,782,510: tho 
excess of this over the number in two ordinary years is 
802,510, or say 800,000 deaths. 

15. This method of calculation has not, however, been 
adopted in Bombay. The Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. 
Hewlett, holds that “ though the registration of deaths 


throughout the Presidency is, comparatively speak- 
" i n g> very inaccurate, there are good grounds for 
■| supposing that it was far more correct in 1877 from 
11 the increased attention paid to it by District officers, 
11 and from the establishment of village inspectors, who 
' ‘ were constantly inspecting the death registers in 
“ every village of them beat.” In these remarks he 
hardly appears to have given sufficient weight to the 
considerations arising from the increased difficulty of 
correct registration at a timo when so large a part of 
the population was on the move, and when so many 
deaths were occurring by the roadside and m out-of- 
the-way places. 

16. Further, with regard to the relation between the 
excessive mortality and the famine, Dr. Hewlett strikes 
out all deaths from cholera and small-pox, and admits 
as duo to famine tho excess of deaths from the other 
causes over tho average number of deaths attributed to 
thoso cauaeB m the five previous years. He says 1 :— 
<f I think the deaths from cholera may safely be 
1 ' eliminated. . . Without gomg so far as to say that 
“ there were no such cases ” (as deaths from famine 
diarrhoea wrongly attributed to cholera), “I am con- 
“ vinced from the evidence I was able to collect that 
“ the great majority of the deaths recorded under the 
“ head of oholora was rightly ascribed to this cause.” 
“ I uIbo consider that the deaths from sraa]l-pox may 
“ safely he eliminated ■ the poison is a specific one, and 
“ hasnoconnectionwithfamme. 2 ” Treating the figures 
in this way, he found that in the nine famine districts the 
excess deaths due to fever, bowel-complaints, and other 
causes above the mean of the five previous years was 
216,498; aud that the deaths “ from famine in these 
“ Colleetorates certainly did not exceed, but must 
“ have been somewhat, perhaps considerably, under 
“ this.” His Excellency Sir It. Temple however, in 
his Minute of 20 th August 1878, considered that the 
proper course was to compare tlio registered deaths of 
1877, not with the registered deaths of previous years, 
but with the assumed normal number of actual deaths; 
and that a considerable deduction ought to bo mode 
even from, this figure, on account of the abnormal 
prevalence of fever. In this way the oxces mortality 
duo to famine up to the end of 1877 was calculated by 
him as “ something near to 100,000.” 

17. These aro the two opposito extremes to which 
the calculation of the amount of mortality can be 
piiBhed; the one placing it at 800,000, the other at 
100,000- But it will be seen at once that there does not 
exist so great a divergence between them as these 
figures would imply. The one includes two years, 1877 
and 1878; the other refers only to 1877. The one 
embraces all parts of tho Presidency except Sind, 
thereby including large tracts which wero not touched 
by the Famine of 1877, but the population of which 
suffered from high prices and from tho loss of crops m 
G’nzorab; the other deals only with the famine districts 
proper. The latter attempts to distinguish the deaths 
directly due to starvation; the former makes an estimate 
of all deaths that occurred during the period of scarcity, 
whether directly or indirectly duB to the effect of 
famine, or even (as Dr. Oormsli admits to be Ibe case 
with a considerable number) attributable to epidemics 
whoso origin was altogether independent of the 
famine. 

18. Tho next two statements shew the registered 
births in tho Presidency (excluding Sind) by districts 
and by months. In the nine famine districts tho birth, 
rate fell from 26 per mille in 1876, tD 2l>3 in 1877, and 
to 13'8 m 1878. In tho remainder of tho country the 
birth-rate did not fall off m 1877; hut the prolongation 
of the distress into 1878 brought it down there also to 
19 per mille. Looking to the monthly returns, the 
decrease in the fecundity of the population appears to 
have set in about August 1877, and tho numbers went 
on falling till February 1878, after which they slowly 
rose again. But the births iu December 1878 had not 
yet reached their UBnal number, so that the check to 
the increase of the population will still continue to be 
felt m 1870. 


1 Sanitary Report, 1877, pp. 160-61. 

2 Dr. Immsdnine, Sanitary Commissioner, writes m a note of 
3rd March 1879 regaidiug the denths from small-pox; “The 
affected may have come into contact with the unprotected dur¬ 
ing the movements to and fro of the stricken musses ; and ia 
this way there may have heen an indirect influence.” 


r'f 
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Statement shewing the Number o? Births (by Districts) in the Bombay Presidency, exoludino Sind. 





1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

District, 


Population. 

Number of 
Births. 

Ratio per 
Mille. 

Number of 
Births. 

Ratio per 
Mille. 

Number of 
Births. 

ltnlio pet 
Millo. 

(Famine.) 


816,037 

18,581 

22'7 

11,467 

14- 

2,795 

34 

Kaladgi - 


988,037 

28,568 

28-9 

21,203 

214 

9,966 

io- 

Dharwar 


938,750 

27,563 

29-3 

22,425 

23'8 

11,773 

12-5 

Belgaum 


1,061,002 

28,334 

26-7 

23,664 

22'3 

18,725 

17'6 

Satara - 


718,034 

16,545 

23- 

9,155 

12'7 

6,709 

94 

Sholapur 


773,938 

24,427 

31-5 

16,808 

21'7 

12,11.3 

15-6 

Ahmednagar - 


687,353 

19,097 

27-7 

17,670 

25-7 

15,431 

22 4 

Nasik - 


907,235 

19,617 

21'6 

15,152 

1C 7 

11,740 

12 9 

Poona - 
Kliandesh 


1,028,642 

23,257 

22 6 

23,364, 

22 7 

20,374 

19'8 









Total 


7,919,028 

205,989 

26- 


109,686 

13'8 

(Non-Famine.) 









Kanara - 

- 

398,406 

11,728 

29-4 

11,731 

29'4 

9,425 

23'6 

BaLnagiri 

- 

1,019,136 

16,451 

10T 


15-4 

11,98!) 

117 

Colaba - 

- 

350,405 

5,339 

15-2 

5,616 

.16- 

7,858 

22-4 

Bombay City - 

« 

644,405 

13,466 

20 8 

13,720 

21-2 

12,489 

19-3 

Tamia 

. 

847,424 

16,773 

19-7 


221 

16,503 

19'4 

Surat ... 

- 

607,087 

13,583 

22 3 

15,052 

247 

14,965 

24'6 

Broach ... 

. 

350,322 

5,688 

16 2 

7.275 


6,271 

17'9 

Kaira 

- 

782,733 

18,158 

23.1 

19,995 

25T> 

15,726 

20' 

Panch Mahals 

_ 

240,743 

4,615 

191 

5,618 

23-3 

4,46 i 

18'5 

Ahmedabad - 

“ 

829,637 

16,623 


18,822 

22-6 

16,225 

19'5 

Total 

- 

6,070,298 

122.42.jT 

20T 

132,343 

218 

115,915 

19' 

Grand Total - 

- 

13,989,326 

328,413 

23‘4 

293,251 

20-0 

225,601 

167 


Statement shewing the Number op Births (by Months) 
in the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind 


Months. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

January - 

. 

22,991 

22,993 

18,058 

February 

- 

22,744 

21,050 

15,724 

March 

* 

26,784 

26,167 

16,669 

April 

- 

26,396 

26,275 

16,789 

May 

- 

27,532 

28,910 

17,651 

June 

- 

29,014 

27,599 

16,316 

July 

- 

32,091 

28,378 

19,663 

August ■ 

- 

30,040 

24,521 

20,655 

September 

- 

29,485 

23,228 

20,930 

October - 

- 

28,186 

22,594 

21,523 

November 

- 

27,886 

21,527 

21,388 

December 

- 

25,289 

19,979 

20,235 

Total (excluding 




Sind) - 

" 

328,413 

293,251 

225,601 


19. Taking the registered figuros, tlio number of 
births recorded in 1877 and 1878 is less by 137,974 than 
the average of two years like 1876. But here, as in the 
ceiso of Llie deaths, there is no doubt that tho registra¬ 
tion is below the truth. Tho lowest estimate that can 
he accepted places the birth-rate in India at about 40 
per millo, 1 and therefore the births of a normal yoar 
like 1876 should bo raised from 23 4 to 40 per millo, or 
from 328,413 to SS9,560. Applying the samo proportion 
(of 23'4 to 40), the actual births of 1877 and 1878 may 
be estimated at 887,200, or less by 231,900, or, say, 
230,000, than the births of two ordinary years. This 
loss to tho population must therefore he sot down as one 
of the effects of the famine. If, then, wo make our 
calculation for Bombay on the samo system as that for 
Madras, we find that the decrease of population due to 
increased deaths and diminished births during the years 
1877 and 1878 was 1,030,000. And the check to the 
ordinary birth-rate had not yet oeased to operate. 

20. The accompanying diagrams shew a considerable 
resemblance in the variations of death-rate and birth¬ 
rate in the two Presidencies. In both the mortality 

1 Dr. Townsend, Sanitary Commissioner for the Central Prov¬ 
inces, places it at 56 per mille. Dr. Cornish, as has been seen, 
reckons it at 38 per millo in Madras. 


began to increase after October 1870, ami rose to its 
maximum in August 1877; from that month it began to 
fall, and continued falling till January 1878 in Bombay, 
till May in Madras : it then began its second rise, and 
reached ils second but lower maximum in August 1878, 
after which it decreased. Similarly, in both Presidencies 
tlio birth-rate began to fall after July 1877, and reached 
its minimum in February 1878; front that date it roso 
again very slowly, but showed an inclination to fall 
slightly in Decomber 1878. 


MYSOltB. 

21. Tho mortuary registration in Mysorolias always 
been most imporfect. During tlio four yoarH from 1872 
to 1875, it hardly ovor exceeded 10 per millo, and the 
average number of recorded deaths sLood at about 
51,000 on a census population of 5,055,412. In 187C it 
roso to 54,205, or 107 per millo. In 1877 it, showed an 
immenso increase, the number rooordod being 223,033, 
or more than four times tho figuro of 1876. 

In 1878 tho deaths have fallen again to 73,770^ or 
nearly 50 per cent, above tho years before tho famine. 
The excess mortality recorded in 1877 and 1878 as com¬ 
pared with 1875 and 1876 is therefore 191,500. 

Now the truo mortality was probably about 35 per 
mille, or 177,000, in ordinary years. If it bo assumed 
that tlio degroo of error in the returns was constant, 
then tho actual nuinbor of doaths in 1877 and 1878 was 
to the recorded numhor as 35 to 10, and amounted to 
770,500 and 258,200 respectively; tho excoss mortality 
of tho two years was thorol'ore 675,000 approximately. 

22. It is doubtful, however, if this assumption con¬ 
tains tho whole truth. There is good reason for holding 
that tho defects in tho registration wor o greater in 1877-78 
than in ordinary years. The country was roducod to 
Buoh a state of disorganisation by tho famine, the officials 
were so entirely oecupiod by rolief measuros, the re¬ 
cording officers themselves wore to so great an extent 
sufferers from starvation and disease, (ho population 
was so much on tho move, and tho doaths of wanderers 
and emigrants so numerous, that the difficulties _ of 
registration were enormously increased, and tho opinion 
formed and recorded at he time by competent officers 
was that tho work was dono in a more perfunctory way 
than usual. In the interval between the preliminary 
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and final Test Census in January 1878, it was shewn that 
deaths were occurring at the rate of 127 8 per mille 
among the stationary population (not counting the 
wanderers and the starvelings in hospitals); yet the 
mortuary retains shew a death-rate of only about 44 
per mille in that month, even if the ratio is struck an a 
population of four millions only, allowing one million 
to have perished. It is, therefore, almost certain that 
■whatever the loss of life has been, it has exceeded, and 
not fallen short of, the figure of 075,000. 


23. The following statement shews the registered 
deaths by districts. The record ig so far in accordance 
with the truth that it shews the highest rates in 1877 
for the four districts which suffered most acutely from 
famine—Bangalore, Kolar, Tumknr, and Chitaldrug. 
Bnt the district which stands highest of all, Kolar, 
owes its pre-eminence probably to its not having been 
the worBt of the four, but having been least disorganised. 
The largest number of deaths undoubtedly occurred in 
Bangalore and Tumknr. 


STATEMENT SHEWING THE NUMBER OF DEATHS (BY DISTRICTS) IN THE PROVINCE OF MYSORE. 






1378. 

1877. 

1878. 

District. 


Population. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Ratio per 
Mille. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Ratio per 
Mille. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Ratio per 
Mille. 

Bangalore 



828,354 

8)958 

108 

47,468 

573 

HI 

12 8 

Kolar 

- 

- 

618,954 

7,445 

12- 

44,296 

71-5 

■iifl 

15-9 

Turnlmr - 

r* 

- 

632,239 

5.367 

8-4 

35,322 

55'B 

8,264 

13- 

Mysore - 

- 

- 

943,187 

7,019 

74 

27,212 

28 3 

10,957 

11-6 

"Efassan •• 

n 

- 

639,877 

6,164 

96 

21,086 

32-9 

8,953 

13-9 

Shimoga 


- 

498,976 

8,515 

17- 

12,788 

25-6 

11,233 

22-5 

Kadur - 


- 

862,465 

4,144 

114 

12,366 

34‘1 

6,492 

17'9 

Okitaidrug 

- 


531,360 

6,653 

125 

22,494 

42-3 

7,346 

13-8 

Total 

- 

- 

5,055,412 

54,265 

10-7 

223,033 

4*11 

73,770 

14 5 


24. The second statement shews the registered deaths 
by months; and the figures in thou' rise and fall bear a 
considerable resemblance to the corresponding months 
of Madras. The most fatal month was August 1877 ; 
after that the mortality decreased till April 1878 ; it 
then rose again slightly till it reached its second period 
of maximum in July 1878 ; and from that point it fell 
steadily till December, by which time it stood at about 
the lovel of the months before the famine. 


Statement shewing the Number of Deaths (by 
Montiis) in the Province of Mysore. 


Months 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

January - 

. 


_ 

8,052 

10,784 

February 

- 

- 

- 

16,488 

6,878 

March 

- 

- 

- 

23,496 

6,150 

April 

- 

- 

- 

16,127 

5,551 

May 

- 

. 

- 

19,751 

5,826 

J une 

- 


- 

18,243 

6,009 

July 

- 

- 

. 

23,099 

6,921 

August - 

- 

- 

- 

25,965 

6,063 

September 

- 

- 


22,969 

5,527 

October - 




20,301 

4,739 

November 

, 


- 

16,125 

4,688 

December 

» 


- 

12,417 

4,674 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

223,033 

73,770 


25. The third statement shews the deaths according 
to the causes to which they wero attributed. The most 
noticeable point is the great outbreak of cholera in 
1877, an outbreak which appeared to be connected with 
the famine m certain ways, such as ltB frequent appear- 
ancu among the crowded gangs on relief-works, and it 
being possibly due to the foulness of the tank water 
which the people wore compelled to drink in the great 
drought. Bnt at the same time there were many 
noticeable canes where it attacked tho well-to-do also, 
and slew people who had not suffered from hunger. 
The same thing was remarked of the severe epidemic of 
fever which followed the heavy rains of October and 
November 1877. 

26. Births are not registered in Mysore, but there 
can be no doubt that the same phenomena existed here 
as were observed in Madras, and that the ordinary laws 
of fecundity were to a great extent suspended. In the 
interval between the two censuses in January 1878, 
births took place at the rate of 7 per mille per annum 
of the enumerated population, and this ratio agrees 
closely with that recorded in the famine districts of 


Statement shewing the Number or Deaths (bt 
Oahses) in the Province or Mysore. 


Cause. 

1878. 

1877, 

1878. 

Cholera - 

12,087 

58,648 

723 

Small-pox 

1,059 

5,922 

971 

Fovers - 

23,934 

55,934 

46,462 

Bowel-complaints - 

4,752 

33,781 

1 9,287 

All other causes 

12,433 

68,748 

16,327 

Total 

54,265 

223,033 

73,770 


Madras for 1878. The birth-rate recorded in that 
Presidency for the two years was less by one-third than 
the ordinary rate, and the decrease is not over yet. 
Assuming that in untroubled years there were 200,000 
children born annually in Mysore, then a decrease of 
this rata by one-third implies a loss of 133,000 to the 
population in two years. If Dr. Cornish is right in 
estimating the total loss of births in Madras at one 
million, or 3 per cent., on the population, then the loss 
in Mysore before the birth-rate recover itself will at 
the same rate have been 150,000. 

27. Beckoning on those data, wo arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that the excess mortality of the two years 
cannot have been less than 675,000, and the decrease 
in births 150,000, or, say, a loss of population alto- 
gether amounting to 825,000. But it must bo admitted 
that, with mortuary statistics so defective as these, it 
is impossible but that the conclusions drawn from them 
should bo somewhat doubtful. The Test Census taken 
in January 1878, indicated a much heavier loss, and it 
is understood that inquiries made since then by the 
Chief Commissioner have rather deepened than removed 
the impression then conveyed as to tho extent of the 
disaster that had befallen the Province. 


CENTRAL PROYINC.ES. 

28. The year 1877 was a peculiarly healthy one in the 
Central Provinces, the registered death-rate being only 
23'9 per mille, while that of 1876 was as high as 30'3. 
In 1878, however, the deaths have been very numerous, 
the ratio rising to 45 61 per mille, and the number 
exceeding that recorded in 1876 by 160,768 and exceed¬ 
ing tho averagB of the four preceding years by about 


f 1874 ... 

... 23-5 

X TW v ■ 1875 

... 26-3 

1 Death-rate m < lg<? g 

... 30'3 

[_ 1877 ... 

... 23-9 

Average death-rate 

... 26- 


TN f> n 
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145,000. On the assumption which has been adopted 
in other cases, that the true ordinary rate of mortality 
in India is 35 per mille, the true increase of 1878 would 
be to 145,000 in the ratio of 35 to 26, that is, it would 
amount to 195,000. 

29. The first statement shows the mortality by 
districts. The highest ratios are found in the Nimar 


and Burhanpur districts, wbcro foyer prevailed in the 
latter part of 1878. The districts nearest to the North- 
Western Provinces and which might be presumed to 
have shaved moro than, others m tbo failuro of the rains 
of 1877 which was experienced m Upper India, do not, 
with the exception of Saugor/ show a higher death-rate 
than the averngo of the Province. 


Statement showing tile number or Deaths (by districts) in the Central ]-Voyinges. 


Districts. 

Population. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

187 

9. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Ratio 

per 

mille. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Ratio 

par 

mille. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Ratio 

per 

mille. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Ratio 

per 

mille. 





527,725 

18,649 

35-3 

17,237 

32'6 

29,525 

55-95 

18,185 

34-4 





269,642 

10,091 

37-4 

7,593 

28-1 

12,106 

45 23 

10,237 

38-0 





145,933 

5,090 

34 8 

3,586 

24-5 

4, ,815 

32'99 

5,291 

36 3 




„ 

382,926 

17,290 

45-1 

12,31V'* 

32'1 

15,855 

41'40 

14,939 

39-0 





339,395 

15,403 

45 3 

10,368 

30-5 

13,554 

3DT3 

8,724 

25-7 





449,977 

15,161 

337 

8,68? 

19 3 

10,112 

35'81 

9,737 

21-6 





137,448 

4,892 

35 5 

3,688 

26 8 

10,073 

73 28 

4,188 

30 5 





73.770 

2,503 

33 9 

2,303 

31'2 

5,301 

72'7 

1,025 

22-5 





278,857 

8,843 

31-7 

7,294 

26'1 

11,767 

' 42 19 

8,275 

297 




_ 

265,191 

7,328 

27-6 

6,540 

24'6 

10,994 

41'40 

6,677 

25-2 





292,178 

8,785 

30- 

7,165 

24'5 

9,906 

- 33-90 

10,061 

344 





213,018 

6,376 

29-9 

8,102 

38' 0 

8,993 

42-22 

0,739 

45-7 





280,101 

7,762 

27 7 

6,204 

221 

10,605 

■ 37-80 

12,072 

43-1 





604.813 

15,480 

27-4 

12,223 

2T6 

26,144 

46-30 

20,771 

35-8 

Nagpur 



_ 

G31.229 

15,343 

24-3 

11,719 

18'5 

32,486 

" 5T45 

15,971 

25-3 

"Wordhn 




354,720 

8,661 

2,1,4 

7,007 

19'7 

25,156 

70-91 

8,010 

22 5 

Ohundha - 



- 

456,790 

15,565 

34 

8,865 

19'4 

| 22,796 

47-37 

13,717 

28-5 

Upper Godavari 



. 

24,425 

7£5 

3P 

761 

311 




Raipur 



. 

883,246 

19,316 

21-9 

18,403 

20'D 

40,010 

46-88 

40,257 

45-6 

Bilaspur 



_ 

516,722 

13,590 

26-3 

10,913 

21'1 

21,760 

42-11 

27,045 

52-3 

Sambalpur 

- 


- 

319,902 

8,131 

25-4 

6,115 

19'1 

9,199 

28-75 

8,480 

20-5 


Total 

- 

7,408,074 

225,024 

30-3 

177,139 

23 9 

337,907 

45-61 

254,001 

34-3 


30. The next or monthly statement shews that the 
increase set m in January 1878, and reached its 
maximum in June. Prom that month it doclinod, hut 
it, remained very high throughout July, August, and 
September, and oven in Dooember it was still consider¬ 
ably above the average. 

Statement showing the number or Deaths (by months) 
in the Central Provinces. 


Month. 

1876. 

1877. 

1S78. 

1870. 

January 

_ 

12,683 

13,297 

16,153 

17,625 

February - 

- 

11,385 

10,767 

15,262 

15,938 

March 

- 

13,550 

12,469 

21,117 

19,700 

April - 

_ 

15,027 

14.033 

20.881 

24,624 

May - 

- 

18,621 

14,042 

26,490 

33,185 

June - 

- 

18,675 

13,885 

41,529 

23,689 

July - 

- 

23,405 

13,002 

36,947 

19,116 

August 

- 

26,718 

13,902 

38,634 

20,410 

September - 

. 

24,658 

16,817 

36,024 

19,800 

October 

- 

21.973 

18,4,73 

31.750 

20,266 

November - 

- 

20,886 

18,878 

26,414 

21,213 

December - 

- 

17,443 

17,484 

26,106 

18,417 

Total 

- 

225,024 

177,139 

337,907 

254,001 


31. Tho third statement shows the causes to which 
the deaths were attributed. Under every head there is 
an increase, but there was a specially severe outbreak of 
cholera and small-pox, and these two diseasos together 


Statement shewing tub number or Deaths (by 
D irPERENT CAUSES) IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Cause. 

1876, 

1877. 

1878. 

1879- 

Cholera 

Small-pox - 
Fevers 

Bowel complaints 
All other causes - 

20,124 

3,819 

149,786 

19,952 

31,343 

3,418 

2,768 

131,123 

14,867 

24,963 

40,758 

16,132 

216,117 

26,044 

38,856 

27,548 

25,471 

135,095 

19,622 

46,265 

Total 

225,024 

177,139 

337,907 

254,001 


carried off moro pooplo by 32,047 than in 1876, and 
moro by 50,004 than ill 1877. Tho balance (an oxcchh 
of 79,936 over 187C and of 110,004 over 1877) is 
attributed to fever, bowel complaints, and other causes. 

32. The Chief Oommituriojinr of I,ho Central Provinces, 
in his loti,or dated 30th .November 1878, discussed the 
cause of this rise in mortality, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that, putting aside “ thu two common and well- 
“ known epidemics of cholera and small-pox," he 
could only * 1 ascribe the general increased fatality of 
“ disoascs to tho high prieos that have everywhere 
" prevailed during the period in question ; ” and he 
went on to show that "/there lias boon ovorywhore a 
“ most marked increase in t)io prices of food-grain, 
“ the increase in some places being uonaulortibly mors 
“ than 100 per cent.” .This .assertion, that whore a 
high death-rate is found to bo accompanied by high 
in-ices the two facts are m all probability closely con¬ 
nected together, agrees entirely with the, view taken by 
tho SaniLary Commissioner with thu C oylyrmnont of 
India, and lies at the foundation of all sound into of 
vital statistics. But ii, may bo doubled whether the 
two attributed otuwes of cholera and small-pox can bo 
altogether Hot apart, and wliotUor Lhe mortality oausod 
by them (even supposing il to bo correctly diagnosed) is 
not to some extent, nfieoled by the unwholusomo and 
scanty diet of a largo part of tho population. 

33 Tho next two statements show only a slight 
falling off in tho births of tho year. This was to be 
oxpected, for a scarcity felt in 1878 will chiefly affect 
tho fecundity of the population in 1879. As has 
already been observed, 1877 was a vory healthy year, 
and the birth-rate of the first six months of 1878 was 
unusually high, standing at 4.0 per mille, and exceeding 
the births of the corresponding six months of 1877 by 
18,826, and those of 1876 by 12,549 In tbo lattor six 
months of the year (which usually show tho groatest 
number of births) the figure for 1878 is less by 13,484 
than the earlier six months of the year, and Icbs by 
26,272 and 20,471 than tho corresponding six months of 
1877 and 1876 respectively. 


1 Saugor 
Damoh - 
Jubbulpore - 
Narsinghpur - 
Hqshangobad 


66-95 

45-25 

41-40 

39-95 

55-81 
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Statement shewing the number of Births (by districts) in the Central Provinces. 





1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1S70. 

Districts. 


Population. 

Number 

of 

Births. 

Ratio 

per 

Mille. 

Is umber 
of 

Births. 

Ratio 

per 

Mille. 

Number 

of 

Births. 

Ratio 

per 

Mille. 

Number 

of 

Births. 

Ratio 

per 

Mille. 

Saugor ... 


527,725 

20,457 

38-76 

19,946 

37-80 

19,852 

37-6 

19,354 

30-7 

Damoli ... 


269,642 

11,969 

44-38 

10,476 

38 85 

11,693 

43 3 

11,055 

41-0 

Murwara ... 


145,933 

7,220 

49-47 

6,447 

44-18 

7,027 

481 

5,969 

410 

Jubbulporc 


382,926 

15,823 

41-32 

14,818 

3869 

17,298 

45-1 

13,554 

35 4 

N arsinghpur 


339,395 

14,568 

42-92 

13,505 

30-79 

14,400 

42-4 

11,687 

34 4 

Hoshangabad 


449,977 

13,863 

30-80 

14,648 

32-55 

16,227 

36 

13,681 

30-4 

Nimar 

- 

137,448 

5,903 

42-94 

6,131 

44-61 

5,057 

43-3 

6,517 

47-4 

Burhanpur 


73,776 

2,534 

34-34 

2,536 

34-37 

2,222 

30-1 

2,843 

38-5 

Betul 


278,857 

11,796 

42-30 

11,602 

41-60 

10,431 

374 

10,643 

38-2 

Chhindwara 


265,191 

42,106 

45-65 

10,863 

40-96 

10.242 

38-6 

9,018 

34-0 

Seoni 


292,178 

la,339 

45 65 

12,027 

4116 

11,809 

40-4 

8,930 

30-6 

Mandla 


213,018 

8,246 

43 40 

8.993 

42-22 

9,069 

42 5 

7,975 

37-4 

Balaghat - 

- 

280,101 

12,294 

43-89 

11.313 

40-39 

11,033 

39-3 

9,940 

35-5 

Bhandara - 


564,813 

24,370 

43-15 

25,032 

44-32 

22,382 

39-6 

24,821 

43-9 

Nagpur 


631,229 

20,962 

33'21 

19,584 

31-03 

23,606 

37 3 

24,275 

38-4 

Wardka 


354,720 

10,929 

30 81 

12.916 

3641 

11,313 

3T 

13,305 

37 3 

Chanda 

Upper Godavari 


456,790 

24,425 

17,567 

822 

38-46 

33-65 

18,385 

839 

40-25 

34-35 

l 17,111 

35-5 

18,492 

38-4 

Raipur - 

- 

883,246 

32,619 

36-93 

34,385 

38-93 

27,236 

30-8 

31,776 

36 0 

Bilaspnr - 

- 

516,722 

21,534 

44-67 

23,311 

45-11 

21,782 

42-1 

25,495 

40 3 

Sambalpur- 


319,962 

11,836 

36-99 

13,102 

40 95 

12,702 

39 7 

12,357 

38-6 

Total 

- 

7,408,074 

291,757 

39-39 



283,392 

38 25 

281,687 

380 


Statement shewing the number op Berths (by months) 
in the. Central Provinces. 


Mouths. 

187C. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 

January 

23,723 

2T555 

24,871 

19,208 

February - 

20,418 

10,932 

22,578 

10,632 

March 

23,208 

20,540 

25,329 

17,917 

April - 

24,580 

23,612 

25,556 

19,443 

May - 

22,825 

24,048 

25,042 

20,241 

June ... 

21,225 

22,895 

25,062 

19,955 

July ... 

24,606 

26,183 

21,798 

20,985 

August 

25,772 

26,799 

24,748 

26,953 

Soptcmbor - 

26,179 

27.968 

22,489 

30,279 

October 

27,382 

26,359 

22,189 

82,049 

November . 

25,470 

26,350 

21,200 

30,469 

December - 

20,016 

27,567 

22.524 

27,556 

Total 

291,404 

290,838 

283,392 

281,687 


84. The general conclusion appears to lie that the 
oxccss mortality in the Central Provinces in 1878 was 
about 200,000, and that of this number about 150,000 
deaths were duo to diseases clearly influenced by the 
effects of scarcity and high prices, while tko rest are 
ascribed to epidemics which are obscurely connected 
with those causes. The whole effect of this scarcity 
has not yet passed away, hut will continue to bo visible 
in the ro turns of 1879, both m the higher death-rate 
and also m the decrease of the birth-rate, which had 
already m 1878 begun to experience a check. 


PUNJAB. 

35. Iu the Punjab the year 1876 was the vmhealthiesfc 
ever known up to that time, but in 1877 the mortality 
was very much smaller than it had been ml876. In 
1878, however, it rose to a much higher figure than had 
been reached even in 1876, viz , 628,783 denths—an 
excess of 224,805 over tko average number of deaths 
recorded from 1869 to 1877. The average death-rate of 
those nine years was returned as 23 1, and that of 1878 
was 35’9 per mille. On the assumption that the actual 
death-rate is 35 per mille in ordinary years, and that 
the same defects of registration oxisted in 1878 as in 
the previous nine yearB, the excess mortality of 1878 
will be raised in the ratio of 35 to 231, and will stand 
at 340,660, or, 6ay, 340,000 

36. The districts in which the highest ratio of 
mortality was reached aro Gurgaon (67'9) and Delhi 
(55'4), which suffered severely from the drought of 1877 
and the consequent scarcity, andJullundur (65'5), in 
which not only was famine felt to some extent, hut also 
an acute epidemic of fever followed the local floods of 
1878 The following is a list of the other districts. 


surpass the average oi the Province:— 

Death-rate 

District. per mille. 

Lahore .... 


- 52-3 

Amritsar .... 


- 44-9 

Ludhiana.... 


- 44-8 

Karnal .... 


- 44- 

Ferozepore ... 


- 42 7 


None of these five, except Karnal, are districts in which 
the Punjab Government consider that famine actually 
prevailed; hut in all of them deaths from starvation 
were reported. 










Statement shewing the Number oe Deaths (by Distmcts) in the Punjab. 


Crurgaon 


Population 


696,6-1.6 


Karnal 

- 

610,927 

Umballa 

. 

1,008,860 


Ludhiana - 
Ferozepore - 
Jullundur - 
Hoshiurpnr 
K&ilgra 

- 

583,245 

533,416 

783,020 

938,890 

743,758 

Grurdaspiir - 


900,126 

Amritsar - 


832,750 

Lahore 


775,551 

Montgomery 


359,437 

Hooltan 


459,765 

Muzaffargarh 


295,547 

Jliang 


348,027 

Gujranwala 


550,576 




Gi-ujrat 

Shaphur 

616,347 

368,796 

Jhelum 

500,988 

Rawalpindi 

099,647 

Hazara 

367,218 

PeshSvrar - 

500,443 

ICohat 

145,419 

Brnnu 

287,547 

Dera Ismail Khan 

394,864 

Dera GluiziKbnn 

309,978 

Total - 

17,487,125 


Humber Ratio pur Humber Ratio per Number Eatioper JNurabcr Ratio p. 
of Deaths. mille. of Deaths. mille. of Deaths. mille. of Deaths. mille. 


Ratio per 
nnile. 

Number 
of Deaths. 

19 6 

13,198 

23 8 

16.062 

16'9 

0,902 

12'1 

5,869 

181 

3,397 

21 1 

12,841 

26'7 

16,652 






350,032 


47,306 

33,740 

20,178 

12,082 

5,669 

26,929 

29,646 

705 

26,182 

22,824 

51,340 

36,029 

16,655 

26,231 

37,392 

40,633 

10,984 

12,783 

9,226 

4,300 

18,668 

23,121 

17,708 

11,281 

14,821 

26,035 

9,353 

12,815 

1,571 

6,201 

10,730 

5,025 


028,703 


56,237 

43,484 

35,782 

20,461 

8,497 

36,222 

42,432 

I, 013 
19,768 
13,945 
26,877 
32,012 
24,135 
32,121 
35,005 
31,872 

7,574 

9,179 

7,210 

4/1,67 

18,812 

20,373 

19,008 

10,834, 

21,704 

46,875 

8,749 

II, 827 
2,932 
0,501 
8,763 
4,233 

073,104 


37. Tho monthly statement shows that the increoso 
of mortality ditl not begin to ho rory perceptible till 
May 1878, though tho early months stouil at a higher 
figure than is usual in that, tho healthioafc portion of 
the year. Tlio deaths rose to an extraordinary height in 
October and November, after which they foil, bub wero 
still, in January 1879, 59,465, or nearly double tho 
number in tho corresponding months of 1876 and 1877. 
Tho ratio for tho province rvns 73 and 74 per millo in 
October and November, and m somo districts it reached 
an almost unparalleled height, as Lilts following figures 
shew : — 


District. 

Ratio per mille. 

October. November 

Jullundur 

. 

_ 

254 

196 

Ferozepore - 

* 

- 

145 

86 

Gurgaou 

- 

- 

141 

126 

Delhi - 

„ 

„ 

116 

134 

Ludhiana 



111 

120 


Statement shewing the Nombeh oe Deaths (by Months) 
in the Punjab. 


Mouths. 

1876. 

1SJ7. 

1878. 

I87u. 

January 

30,327 

32,447 

34,107 

59,4.65 

February - 

22,150 

25,809 

29,710 

48,167 

March. - 

21,895 

26,492 

32,202 

43,501 

April - 

20,730 

23,527 

34,292 

39,375 

May ... 

23,871 

30,237 

4.7,596 

62,032 

June --- 

24,501 

33,991 

44,015 

47,883 

July - 

23,730 

28,153 

33,337 

34,579 

August 

31,060 

25,382 

34,476 

45,955 

September - 

71,972 

24,752 

57,266 

67,633 

October 

105,400 

29,509 

105,802 

01,727 

November - 

71,083 

33,909 

107,272 

70,369 

December « 

50,065 

36,724 

68,688 

56,478 

Totat. 

496,844 

350,932 

628,763 

673,164 


38. Tho third table shewn tho causes to which tho 
deaths are attributed. Cholera was almost entirely 
absent, but tluiro was a most severe miMiroulc of small¬ 
pox, and even in comparison with 1876, thoro is a great 
inerenao under the head of fevers ns well as ovory other 
enuso. 

Statement shewing theNumuhu or Deaths (iiyDimebent 
Causes) in the Punjab. 


Cause. 

187G. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Cholera . 

Small-pox - 
Fo vers 

lloivot-complaintH 
All other causes - 

5,736 

10,254 

351,280 

27,271 

102,297 

29 
12,296 
219,281 
17,665 
101,661 

218 
40,221 
41.0,4.87 
32,070 
115,707 

25,897 

49,489 

472,911 

29,843 

95,024 

Total . { 

496,844 

350,932 

628,763 j 

673,164 


39. The subject of tho cxcoHsivu mortality of 1878 
was discussed in a lettor (No. 199, dated 13th January 
1879) from the (lovertiruont of the Punjab Tho 
Hanitary Commissioner, dealing only with the figures 
up to Hoptombor 1878, at which time thu greatest 
mortality had not begun, remarks on tho conjunction of 
a wide-spread scarcity with mi abnormally high rate of 
mortality, injects the hypothesis that tho increase is due 
to a more oifoctivo registration, and says :—“ 1 feel 
“ quite justified in assorting that not less than threo- 
“ fourths, if not all, of the excess mortali by is duo to 
“ tho high prices of food, that ib, to waul, or to 
“ diseases caused or accelerated by lnsnfficionoy of 
“ food.” His Honour tho Lioiitenant-Glovcrnor, in 
forwarding this raport, draws attention to tho high rata 
of mortality from sinall-pox, hut agrees that “any 
" largo incrcaso in tho mortality, as shown by the 
“ figures for the year 1878 must bo due to exceptional 
“ causos, and is probably to bo accounted for by 
“ scarcity and dearness of food.” 

40. There is no birth registration in tho Punjab 
except in municipal towns, and thoreforo this branch of 
tho inquiry cannot bo pursued; but from what hoB 
been seen in other Presidencies and Provinces, there 
can be littlo doubt that boro too tho normal increase 
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of the population has been materially arrested, and that 
the nest census will show that the loss due to the 
drought of 1877 has not been confined to the excess 
mortality, which alone may be apparently estimated at 
about 350,000. 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

4il. The average number of deaths registered m the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh for the seven years 
1871-77 was 849,212. In 1876 the number recorded 
was somewhat in excess of this, or 937,490. m 1877 it 
was almost identical with the average, bein<* 840,538 
In 1878 it suddenly rose to the unprecedented figure of 
1,521,666, being 672,454 in excess of the average. The 
death-rate per ruille of the population represented by 
that seven-years average is 20'2. If the assumption be 
justified here as elsewhere that the actual death-rate in 
ordinary years is about 35 per mills, and that there was 
the same amount of shortcoming in the registration of 
1878 as of previous years, then the real excess mor¬ 
tality of 1878 was to tho recorded excess as 35 to 20 2, 
and amounted to 1,165,000 approximately.'' ®If, however, 
we look not at the calendar year 1878 only, but at the 
fourteen months, from November 1877 to December 
1878, it appears that the nurnbei of deaths recorded was 
1,721,652, against an average mortality for fourteen 
months of 990,747, giving a recorded excess of 730,905, 
and this raised in the same ratio of 35 to 20'2 brings 
out the result that in those fourteen months the actual 
excess mortality amounted to 1,265,000 deaths above the 
ordinary rate. 

42. The statement below shows what the number of 
deaths has been in each district of the Province. The 
order of mortality in which those districts stand which 

u 


exceed the average death-rate of the Province is as 
follows ■— 


Districts. 

Muttra 



Ratio per 
mille in 1879. 

- 715 

Agra 



- 571 

Bijnor 



- 571 

Shajahanpur - 



- 55 3 

Lucknow 



- 51'C 

Rai Bareilly 



- 40 4 

Bareilly - 



- 45-5 

Budaon - 



- 45- 

Lalitpnr - 



- 43 9 

Basti 


. 

- 42'3 

Gorakhpur 



- 417 

Unao 



- 40 5 

Moradabad 



- 40- 


All these districts suffered from famine in 1878, but 
not in the precise relative order in which they stand in 
this list. Muttra and Agra have risen to the top by 
reason of the violent fever epidemic which prevailed in 
the autumn : their mortality during the famine season 
proper was large, but did not place them so high as this. 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in enumerating 
the famine districts, places them, though with some 
hesitation, and admitting that it is by no means easy to 
fix their precedence, in the following order.—Bijnor, 
and after it the other Rohilcnnd districts (Shajahan- 
poro, Bareilly, Budaon, and Moradabad), Lucknow, Rai 
Bareilly, Bara Banki, Basti, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, 
Agra, Muttra, Unao, Etah, Parakhahad, Hardoi, 
Sitapur, and Pertabgarh Of these districts all those 
placed highest on the list, except Bara Banki and 
Azamgarh, appear in the number of the districts with 
the greatest mortality. 


35 

Statement shewing the numbed, of Deaths (by district) in the NoRTu-WEsTimN Provinces and Oudh. 





1870. 

1S77. 

1878. 

1876. 

Districts. 


Population. 

Number 
of Deaths. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number 
of Deaths. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number 
of Deaths 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Number 
of Deaths. 

Xtatio per 
mille. 

(N. W. Provinces.) 

Dchra Dun 

(According to 
Ceuaus of 1872.) 

115,711 

2,320 

20- 

2,040 

17-6 

2,295 

19-8 

3,562 

30 7 

Saharanpur 


883,782 

22,508 

25’4 

17,689 

20- 

30,135 

34- 

47,181 

53-3 

Muzaffarnagor 


690,082 

19,087 

27 6 

18.065 

261 

23,857 

34 5 

42,470 

61-5 

Meerut 


1,273,914 

19,774 

15-5 

19,957 

15 6 

38.229 

30 

109,751 

861 

Bulandshahr 


936,593 

20,350 

217 

17,265 

18 4 

28,609 

30-5 

109.360 

1107 

Aligarh 


1,073,108 

20,090 

24 3 

19,842 

18-4 

38,095 

35-5 

127,166 

118-5 

Bijnor 

_ 

737,152 

25,375 

34'4 

16,971 

23’ 

42,153 

57-1 

27,095 

36 7 

Budauu 


934,348 

27,330 

29'2 

27,706 

29-6 

42,078 

45- 

63,436 

67-8 

Moradabad - 


1,122,131 

32,463 

28 9 

27,910 

24 8 

44,930 

40- 

48,727 

43-4 

Baie illy 


1,506,801 

42,001 

27'8 

32,094 

21 3 

68,623 

45-5 

45,816 

30 4 



949,471 

29,621 

31T 

27,793 

29-2 

52,509 

55-3 

48,656 

512 

Muttra 


729,580 

16,387 

22 4 

14,169 

19 4 

52,208 

71-5 

52,697 

72-2 

J\ gra - 


1,251,959 

23,843 

19 

24,021 

191 

71,550 

57-1 

68,440 

54-6 

EtuU - 


703,485 

15,087 

21-4 

13,168 

18-7 

25,888 

36-8 

59,966 

85-2 

Parukhnbad 


918,748 

23,200 

25-2 

21,268 

231 

33,001 

35 9 

54,090 

58-8 

Mninpuri - 


765,783 

14,858 

19-4 

13,996 

18 2 

26,979 

35-2 

50,028 

653 

33 tic Willi 


668,581 

14,789 

22T 

11,878 

17-7 

21,551 

32-2 

33,601 

50 2 

Cawnporo - 
FaLelipur 


1,155,439 

29,900 

25-8 

26,009 

22-5 

43,851 

37-9 

58,940 

51-0 


663,815 

14,501 

218 

10,498 

15-8 

17,841 

26-8 

34,119 

51-3 

Allahabad - 


1,394,245 

25,514 

85,532 

18 2 

19,768 

14-1 

40,449 

29- 

43,516 

31-2 



697,611 

22-2 

16,157 

23-1 

23,425 

33’5 

29,493 


Haimrpur - 


529,137 

17,428 

32 9 

13,329 

25- 

17,570 

33-2 

27,604 

521 


317,735 

10,802 

33-9 

7,227 

22-7 

10,636 

33-4 

14,202 

44'6 



404,384 

10,871 

26 8 

7,344 

18-1 

14,019 

34’6 

15,585 

38 5 

Lalitpnr 
Jaunpur 
Azamgarh - 


212,628 

0,739 

31-6 

5,527 

25 9 

9,337 

43-9 

7,585 

35-6 


1,025,869 

15,684 

152 

13,130 

12-8 

20,085 

19-5 

26,471 

25-8 


1,531,410 

26,724 

174 

25,100 

16-3 

49,151 

32- 

40,469 

264 


793,699 

18,343 

23-1 

12,506 

157 

20,635 

25 9 

21,541 

271 

Mirzapur - 


1,015,293 

29,456 

29’ 

19,721 

19-4 

27,793 

27-3 

32,144 

31-6 


1/472,994 

27,204 

18-5 

37,003 

25-1 

62,415 

42-3 

36,669 

24 8 

Gorakhpur - 
Ghazipur - 


2,019,350 

42,131 

20 8 

52,090 

25-7 

84,393 

417 

71,873 

35 5 


1,345,401 

30,324 

22-5 

26,114 

19-4 

46,634 

34-6 

46,410 

34-4 


432,888 

9,231 

21 32 

7,545 

17-4 

8,123 

18-7 

15,343 

35'4 



310,282 

6,572 

21-18 

5,762 

18 5 

7,091 

22-8 

8,500 

27-3 

Terai - 


185,647 

7,657 

41-24 

4,072 

267 

10,798 

581 

7,256 

39'0 

Total 

- 

30,769,056 

719,756 

23-3 

635,634 

20-6 

1,157,035 



40-7 
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CONDITION OY THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


Statement shewing the number or Deaths (by bistrict) in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh — continued. 




1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Districts. 

Population. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Hatio per 
mille. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Ilatio per 
mille. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

"Ratio per 
mille. 

Number of 
Deaths, 

Ratio per 
mille. 

(Oudh.) 
Lucknow - 

( According to 
census of 18G9.) 
773,213 

17,786 

23- 

22,806 

29 4 

39,934 

51-6 

23,259 

29 3 

TJnao - - - 

945,736 

22,009 

23-2 

17,233 

18- 

38,351 

40-5 

45,072 

45'4 

Hardoi 

931,329 

14,098 

15 1 

13,532 

14'5 

30,924 

33 2 

50,301 

56'4 

Bara Banla 

1,115,042 

19,124 

171 

24,209 

21-7 

37,421 

33 5 

29,725 

24 9 

Dai Bareilly 

983,630 

24,314 

24 7 

15,867 

16- 

45,921 

40 4 

30,053 

27-9 

Sultanpur . 

1,000,336 

12,467 

12'4 

13,633 

13 6 

27,258 

27'2 

22,415 

201) 

Partabgarh 

784,114 

19,277 

24-5 

13,518 

17-2 

28,671 

36'5 

21,002 

231 

Fyzabad 

1,022,795 

15,303 

14'9 

18,109 

17-7 

30,040 

30 2 

20,127 

23'8 

G-onila 

1,166,472 

21,248 

18-2 

23,326 

199 _ 

27,364 

23-4 

42,059 

33’6 

Bahraiek - 

774,437 

17,609 

22 7 

14,811 

19T»* 

18,079 

23-3 

32,4,88 

39-2 

Sitapur 

932,145 

17,321 

18 5 

16,216 

17'3„ 

20,668 

28 6 

33,109 

331 

Kheri 

739,283 

17,178 

23 2 

11,584 

15 C 

13,094 

17 7 

20,930 

264 

Total - 

11,173,538 

217,734 

19-4 

204,904 

18D 

364,631 

32 6 

384,730 

34'4 

GrahhTotai,N.W. 

41,942,594 

037,490 

22 3 

840,538 

20- 

1,521,CC6 

30’2 

1,911,408 

44’8 

P. and Oudh. 





43. Tlio next statement shews the deaths arranged by 
tho months. The mortality, which had bom low in the 
earlier part of 1877, began la nso m November and 
December and attained its maximum hi April. 14 then 
decreased in July, after wlucli it rose again lo its second 
maximum m October, and then fell continuously, 
marking about 75,000, 62,000, and 72,000 in the monlUS 
of January, February and March 1879. 


Statement shewing the number op Deaths (by months! 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


Months. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1871). 

January - 

62,584 

50,427 

137,161 

75,387 

February 

57,963 

43,999 

140,173 

02,837 

March - 

72,931 

01,439 

143,700 

71,'870, 

April 

80,892 

78,408 

157,326 

87,302 

May 

80,455 

83,443 

130,867 

100,040 

June 

04,388 

70,960 

120,707 

83,802 

July 

73,637 

65,551 

91,619 

73,1 20 

August - 

70,101 

66,090 

113,701 

131,702 

September 

96,750 

57,169 

120,007 

190,135 

October - 

91,059 

63,066 

138,997 

429,115 

November 

74,995 

83,650 

127,056 

309,390 

December 

66,675 

116,330 

93,032 

233,794 

Total 

937,490 

840,538 

1,521,006 

1,914,498 


44. The third statement shews the causes to which 
t.ha mortality has been attributed. Cholera is t.ho only 
one which docs not show an mcroaso m 1878. The 
small-pox epidemic was oxtremely severe; it began in 
December 1S77, and rose to its maximum in May 1878, 
when 44,409 deaths wore ascribed to this cause. Deaths 
from bowel complaints began to bo numerous in JDccem- 
bor, rose to 27,120 in hkbruary 1878, and then declined 
Fever, to which in 1877 about 45,000 monthly deaths 
were ascribed, rose in December 1877, and from then to 
September 1878 averaged about 80,000 doatbs per 
mensem: while in October and November the still 
greater mortality of 110,000 per mensem was ascribed 
to this cause. 


Statement shewing- the number or Deatiis (by different 
causes) in the North-Western Provinces and Oubh. 


Cause. 

1876, 

1877. 

1878. 

187!) 

Cholera - 
Smallpox 

Fevers - 

Bowel complaints - 
All other causes 

48,311 

40,795 

658,211. 

96,171 

94,002 

31,770' 

36,022 

574.722 

84,615 

113,409 

22,251 

170,446 

981,004 

165,334 

182,031 

35,892 

73,653 

1,616,107 

73.124 

115,722 

Total . 

937,490 

840,538 

1,521,666 

1,914,498 


45 Tlicro has boon counidoralilo discussion rogardmn- 
the connection between this mortality and tbo scarcity 
induced by the drought of 1877 The ] Inumu'ablo the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers' that all diseases which 
can bo ascribed to a specific cause should bo sob apart 
asriuconnected with famine Deferring to the opidoiuie 
of fever in the autumn of 1878 lie says that the deaths 
from it “ are no more to bo ascribed to the scarcity than 
“ if the people had died of siuToit.” Deaths from 
amall-pox also ho would Bel, altogether usidu ■ “ Hiimll- 
“ pox IS unmistakable, and when a Dunum dies of it, 1 
think bho death should be assigned to the true cause, 
“ Via., the discasa, and not attributed to aprovailmgsoar- 
“ oily because tbo person seized might, but lor the want 
" of sufficient food consequent on tbusearoil.y, have been 
able to oopo with it.” Tlio oxuessivo cold during part 
of December 1877 and January 1878 also added to the 
mortality: the year 1878 was, in his Honour's opinion, 
an exceptionally unhealthy year. 

40. On tlie othci’ hand, Hr. (Jimingliam, the Sanitary 
Commissioner with tho Govornineut of India, writes as 
follows (26lli October 1878)It must lie considered 
that a population reduced to a low state of vitality 
" by want ol sufficient food must present it most favour* 
“ oLlo held for every epidemic diseami. Judging by tho 
{ statistics ol fcho Punjab—-the only available ones on 
;; ff’ 0 subject—the mortality from sumll-pox falls 
tt hoiivioHii on children baUvocn one find twobvo yourB 
" of a ge, and there is no elaHs that is likely to suffer 
(( moeo from deficient nourishment,. To mu it poems 
it impossible to dissover the prevalence of any disease 
from scarcity or (amino pressing on the population 
tf iL ^ time. Provulonou ol (Iihcuibo moauB ciUiur r 
W & gcJici’iiUy unhcaUhy year—^L'li’erulJy tmlionJLhy 
(( cmisos wIlioIl arc b fci.1 1 oxlvcit\.oly obnoiiro j or (2) 
ft insanitary conditions in tlio locality otlioi’wiau lcfiowit 
a» local disease causos; or (3) unfavourable condition 
tt people tnemsoivoH. TIiohp can huh run one into 

J( mother, that) in to Bay, they Jtuiy nil three lie pronont 
(t aiu *- moro or activo at the biiuio time, bo that it 
mil, y ho, and probably will bo, impossible to decide 
, how much of the sickness and mortality ought pro- 
„ P orl y to ho asonbod to each. But the third cause, 
,, whonit exists, can novor be ignored altogether. If 
„ P uo pl e aro in an unfavourable condition—and 
l( there can be no condition more unfavourable to health 
u fhau want of food—then this condition must have its 
it influence—and in all probability a very great in- 
‘ fluence—on tho extent and Bovority of the prevailing 
“ Biokness by whale vor name it maybe called, whether 
“ cholera, or small-pox, or anything else.” 

47. The soundness of those views can hardly bo gain- 
say ed, and in fact the difference between these two 
authorities seems to be more a difference in the point of 
view Lhan in the conclusions to bo drawn from the 
facts. Sir G-. Couper agrees that previous innutrition 
diminishes the vital powers of the frame in contending 
with disease, and that is all, or nearly all, that Dr, 
Gumngimm asserts. But Sir a. Couper claims that 
such deaths should not be attribute d to famine, by 

1 Minute dated 3rd February 187P, 
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which he means apparently to assert that they should 
not be looted on as so directly connected with famine 
that they conld have been prevented by famine-relief 
measures. This is the administrative point of view, 
and with this Dr. Cuningham would no doubt agree. 
Indeed, the whole object of this note is to show that 
not only famine, but even scarcity causing lii£h prices 
in a fairly well-to-do Province, results in mortality to a 
degree of which we hitherto have had little or no idea. 
It seams that the doctrine must be accepted as an 
axiom, that drought and scarcity will he attended by 
great sickness among the people who feel the consequent 
pressure of high prices, and will sooner or later be 
followed by exceptional mortality. 

48. One more point remains to be touched on. The 
assumption was made here, as in every other Province, 
that the deficiencies of registration are tolerably normal, 
and that the figures of 1878 bear to the true figures the 
same relation that was borne in previous years. It is 
urged, however, that in the North-Western Provinces 
a great improvement in registration took place in 1878 
and the officers 1 appointed to make special* enquiries 
into the causes of mortality, and classes afficted by it 
have reported that much greater attention was paid to 
the subject than before. On the other hand, the 
reports of at least two of those officers showed that a 
considerable number of deaths were still unrecorded, 
and that the difficulties In the way of accurate regis¬ 
tration (arising from the wandering of the famine- 
stricken, the deaths of unknown strangers, and the 
destruction of entire families) were much greater than 
usual. On the whole, it may perhaps be fairly held 
that these two arguments counterbalance each other, 
and that the registration at least did not fall off in 
accuracy (as it is held to have done in Madras and-] 
Mysore) under the abnormal pressure of famine. The 
fact also that the death-figures of January-March 1879 
have fallen to almost the same level as those of January- 
March 1876, seems to show that the registration is much 
on a par now as to accuracy with what it was then. 

49. The registration of births is not attempted m the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. If it were there 
can be little doubt that the latter months of 1878 and 
the earlier months of 1879 would show a considerable 
docrease in the birth-rate of the Province. One of the 
officers referred to in the preceding paragraph (Captain 
Pitcher) was informed that the fact of diminished 
fecundity had been observed and was notorious among 
the people. 

50. The diagram on the page opposite illustrating 
the mortality of the three Provinces of Northern India, 
shows great differences in the curve of each, and in this 
respect contrasts with that given for Madras and Bombay, 
in which the curves were so similar. The only point 
in which all the three curves agree is in representing 
1877 as a much healthier year than 1876. The curve 
for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh shows the 
influence of the famine most distinctly ; it rises in 
November and Decomber directly after the rain crop 
had failed, had roached an extraordinary height in 
January, February and March, which are usually the 
healthiest months in tho yoar ; culminates in April, and 
then descends till the outbreak of fever sends it up 
again to a second : apex in October. It is only in this 
last rise that tho'j Punjab line, which had remained 
moderately high early in the year, resembles it. Tho 
Central Provinces line does not reach an excessive height 
till after May ; but having done this, it hardly begms 
to fall materially till after September. In other words, 
the North-Western Provincea curve reaches an enormous 
height early in the year under the influence of famine : 
the Punjab (excluding the fever of September and 
November) and tho Central Provinces stand throughout 
at a moderate altitudo under the influence of high 
prices and scarcity. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 

51. This note has now touched on the statistics of all 
those parts of India, in which vital statistics are recorded. 
The system of registration varies in efficiency, and is 


moro accurate in some parts than in others; but still 
it has been shown that in each instance the register is a 
sensitive index, rising and falling in accordance with 
the known facts of the case. The following is a sum¬ 
mary of the results indicated by these registers, adopt¬ 
ing throughout the assumption that the registration of 
the famine period bears to the true mortality the Bame 
relation that it does in ordinary years, and that the true 
rate of mortality in ordinary yearB iB about 35 per mille. 
So far as the registration was more or leas accurate in 
1877 and 1878 than in ordinary years, bo far some 
deduction should be made from, or some addition made 


to, the excess 
culation:— 

mortality 

brought 

out by this eal- 

Province or 
Presidency. 

Population 
under regis¬ 
tration 

Period. 

Excess mor¬ 
tality. 

Decreased 

births. 

Madras - 
Bombay ... 
Mysore - 
Cenl ral Provinces - 
Punjab 

North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh - 

29,027,972 

13.9S9.32G 

6,035,412 

7,408,074 

17,497,125 

] 41,942,691 

1377 & 1878 
Do. 

Do. 

1978 

Do 

f Novt 1677 
l Dec. 1878 

2,000,00ft 
800,000 
075,000 
200,000 
340,000 
} 1,265,000 

800,000 

230,000 

Total - 

114,910,503 


6.280,000 



If Dr, Comiah’s view be accepted, that the decrease in 
the birth-rate is not ended but will continue to he felt 
in 1879, bo that 25 per cent, should be added to the 
decrease already registered in 1877 and 1878, then we 
have to place to the account of the famine a diminution 
to the population of Madras and Bombay amounting to 
1,290,000 births less than usual. The same rate of 
decrease, or 3 per cent, on the population, probably- 
occurred in Mysore, making a loss of 150,000 births. 
Assuming that the rate of decrease was half as large in 
the North-Western Provinces and Ondh (the famine 
having lasted only one year instead of two), and a 
quarter as largo in the Punjab and Central Provinces 
which were only visited with scarcity, not famine, those 
Provinces will have had altogether 815,849 less births 
than usual, or, say, 800,000. On this hypothesis the 
total check to the increase of the population by reason 
of the diminished birth-rate will have amounted to a 
loss of 2,250,000 lives, and, adding this to the excess 
mortality, we have the result that in the years following 
on the drought of 1876 and 1877, these territories 
(which numbered at the last census 115 million souls) 
have suffered a loss of 74 millions. 

52. It cannot he affirmed too clearly that this great 
Iobs of life is not altogether to be ascribed to tho direct 
operation of famine. Part, though how great a part 
it is impossible to say, was caused distinctly by starva¬ 
tion, either acute or in that chronic insidious form 
“ giving rise to organic changes in tho intestinal canal 
“ which render the rccovory of the famine-stricken 
“ almost hopeless.” But great part was also due to tho 
indirect effects of famine—the wandering, the exposme, 
the feeding on unwholesome food; or to the effects of 
fasting, by which the frames of people became more 
prone to be attacked by disease, and were rendered less 
capable of resisting those attacks; and it may be that 
the abnormal atmospheric conditions intensified and 
prolonged the epidemics. Doubtless also the aggregation 
of people in large numbers on relief-works and in 
relief-houses favoured disease. 

53. It is obvious that only a small portion of these 
deaths are in any way proventible by relief measures on 
the part of Government. Tho great majority of them 
are beyond the reach of any human intervention. In 
our former state of knowledge it was easy and proper 
for Government to declare it to he their aim that no life 
should he lost. But since those declarations were made, 
the registration of vital statistics has placed a totally 
new instrument in oar hands, and has opened our eyes 
to much that was going on unobserved around us. 
Estimates of mortality which were made in perfect 
good faith a decade of years ago, have become im¬ 
possible now. It is essential for us not to close our 
eyes to these facts, but to accept the position that, do 
what we will, every famine must be accompanied by 
immense loss of life. 


1 Messrs. Bennett and Roberts, and Captain Pitcher. 
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CONDITION OP TIIE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE IN INDIA. 


BERAR. 

50a. In Berar, as in the Central Provinces, much 
attention has been paid to the registration of vital 
statistics, and the percentage borno by the recorded 
deaths to the population is higher than in any other 
part of India. For the seven years, 1871 to 1877, it 
has been 29 *1 per millo, bnt in 1878 it suddenly roso to 
the unprecedented figure of 81'5 per millo. Tho causes 
which, led to this terrible mortality are stated by the 
Commissioner (Mr. Jones) to have been-—(1) The general 
amhealthinesa of the year ; (2) high prices and scarcity. 


accompanied by consumption of old grain taken from 
grain pits, ail'd by reduced food consumption on the 
part ol‘ all bnt tho richer classes, and couHorpiont de¬ 
pressed vitality of tho people; (3) an intense outbreak 
of cholera and abnormal prevalence ot malarious fever ; 
(4) deficient water-supply in the earlier months and 
unusually heavy rainfall in the monsoon period. 

50n. The first alatemont shows the mortality by dis¬ 
trict. Basini heads tho list with a mortality of 10C4 
per millo ; it was in this district that cholera waB most 
severe. 


Statement shewing tee numhek or Deaths (by Distbicts) in Bun ah. 


Districts. 

Population 
according to 
Census of 
1807. 

1870. 

1877. 

] 878, 

Number of 
deaths. 

Ratio 

per 

mille. 

Number of 
deaths. 

Ratio 

per 

niillc. 

Number of 
deaths. 

Ratio 

per 

mille. 

Amraoti 

Dlliekpnr 

Won - 

Bnsim - 
Akola - 
Buldana 

501,331 

238,356 

323,689 

21 -,646 
480,657 
366,309 

17,113 

9,475 

8,(570 

8,389 

10,728 

9,457 

341 

39'7 

26 7 

30 3 
34-8 
25-8 

'12,354 

(5,554 

6,954 

7,837 

16,383 

11,377 

24'C 

27- 4 
2P4 

28- 3 
341 
31'1 

39,335 

18,549 

20,074 

29,431 

44,636 

26,379 

78 5 

77 7 

62- 

1061 

921 

72 0 

Total 

2,186,988 

69,832 

31 '0 

61,469 

281 

178,404 

81-5 


50c. Tho next table shows the monthly deaths. Tho 
mortality began to increase Irora January 1878,. and 
reached its maximum in August; it was still consider¬ 
ably above tho monthly average in December. 

Statement shewing the number or Deaths (by months). 


Month. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

January 

3,752 

4,620 

5,170 

February 

3,401 

3,598 

4,953 

March 

3,408 

4,556 

6,620 

April 

4,094 

5,672 

9,781 

May 

4,900 

6,292 

14,803 

June 

4,000 

4,767 

20,757 

July 

5,805 

4,510 

23,554 

August - 

9,552 

5,784 

32,333 

September 

10,058 

5,921 

25,233 

October - 

8,215 

5,397 

16,819 

November 

6,830 

5,308 

10,082 

December 

5,757 

4,974 

7,099 

Total 

69,832 

61,459 

178,404 


50b. Tha third statement shows the alleged causes of 
the mortality Cholera numbered more victims than 
had over boon known before , it began in April, mill 
reached its maximum (11,2153 dentils) in August, nor 
was it altogether extinct iu December. Small-pox, 
though prevalent, had been moro prevalent in 1877 ; but 
under the other throe heads tho figures stand higher 
than m liny previous year. 

60e. Those returns are tlio more remarkable, bocaium 
though prieoH were high in Berur, they never reached 
famine rates (in the months of worst mortality tho 
price of jnwuri ranged from 14 to 18 seers per rupee), 
the Province is undoubtedly well to do, and there was 


no official recognition of tho existence ovtm of severe 
scarcity snob as to require relief. There may bo some 
error iu tho figures, and J understand that an official 
enquiry is to ho mado into their noouracy. If this ia 


Statement shewing tug number ni» .Deaths 
(by ihmuent causes). 


Cause, 

1878, 

.1877. 

1878. 

Cholera - 

2,683 

84.2 

34,306 

Small-pox 

415 

0,380 

5.850 

Fevers - 

39,875 

34,1,53 

85,200 

Bowol complaints - 

10,388 

10,543 

27,577 

All other caunoB 

10,1.71 

9,241 

25,411 

Total 

09,832 

01,459 

178,404 


established, tho only poaaiblo conclusion seems to bo, 
that tho Province sullbrod moro wovorely from tho 
abnormal season ami tho failure of tho crops of 1877 
than was suspected at the time. Assuming tho ordinary 
mortality k>_ be about 35 por millo, or 711,473 deaths, 
mid tho registration of 1878 to hare boon defectivo in 
the sumo proportion na that of 1,1 1 o preceding years, tho 
real number of deaths was 212,381, or 135,908 iu oxocsa 
of tlie average. 

50*- Tho lurfch regia tors support the conclusions 
drawn from tho abnormal mortality in the usual way. 
Tho ratio ol’ births was 5 per nolle lews than in tho two 
previous years, implying a falling oil' of about 10,000 
births. Tho numboTH registered in each month nro not 
reported, so that llio period of the year when tbs 
doerunso began cannot bo shown, lhrt tlioroal offoot of 
tho HullbringH of 1878 on tho reproductive powers of tho 
people will ho soon in 1879 moro clearly than in 1878. 


Statement shewing- the number or Tbimis (by Districts) in the Dybeuabat) Assigned Districts. 


Districts. 

Population 
according 
to Census 
of 18G7. 

18 

7li. 

1877. ’ 

IN78. 

Number of 
births. 

.2 . " 

I *1 

Number of 
births, 

Ratio 

per 

mille. 

N umber of 
birtliH. 

Ratio 

por 

niijle. 

Amraoti 


£01,331 

18,900 

377 

18,84.1 

37 5 

15,781 

31-5 

UJilichpur ... 

- 

238,356 

8,278 

348 

9,149 

38-3 

8,101 

34-2 

"Warn - - - - 

- 

323,689 

11,500 

35-5 

12,122 

37'4 

11,031 

341 

Batina - 


276,610 

9,110 

32'9 

9,408 

34’ 

8,090 

29'5 

Akola - 

- 

480,657 

23,007 

47-9 

22,008 

47 0 

19,919 

41-4 

Buldana 


363,309 

14,231 

38 8 

14,180 

38'7 

12,673 

34-6 

Total 

- 

2,186,988 

85,326 

39-1 

83,308 

39'4 

75,655 

34’6 
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BENGAL. 

50g. The Bengal Registration Statistics need not be 
reproduced with the same fulness as those of the other 
Provinces, as there was nothing abnormal about them, 
and the returns are extremely imperfect. It is sufficient 
to state the total of the Pi-ovince. 


Year. 



Deaths. 

Per mille. 

1876 

- 

. 

- 983,400 

16 4 

1877 

- 


- 1,077,601 

17 97 

1878 

- 

- 

- 1,064,116 

1773 


In 187S cholera was a little less prevalent, and fever 
a little more so than usual; hut there was nothing de¬ 
serving especial remark. Birth registration is still in 
its infancy in Bengal, having only commenced all over 
Bengal in 1877, while it was confined to municipalities 
only in 1878. 


Postscript. —It has been suggested that this note would 
be made more complete if I added statistics to show 
what the variations in mortality in other years have 
been, and by how much the death-rate in •me year may 
exceed another without the excess being assignable to 
any veiy special cause, snob as the famine of 1877-78. 
Dr. J hi Cuningham has already pointed out that 
" Tropical countries like India show much greater fluc- 
“ tuations in the annual death-rate than are met with in 
“ other parts of the world. In Great Britain and 


“ Ireland, for example, the animal mortality fluctuates 
“ very little. In England and Wales together, as 
“ shown in the Registrar General’s report for 1876, the 
“ death-rate between 1817 and 1876 has varied only 
“ between 20 5 and 26 1, or 5 per 1,000 in 30 years. In 
“ Scotland, during the ten year's 1867-1876, the range 
“ was from 15'77 to 18 48, or less than 3 per 1,000. The 
" extreme variations to be met with in India m different 
“ years are best illustrated by the experience of the 
“ European troops, because from race and more or less 
“ unacclimatisation they are most sensitive to the 
“ unknown causes which make one year healthy and 
“ another year unhealthy. In the Bengal Presidency 
11 during the ten years 1860 to 1869, the annual death- 
“ rate has fluctuated between 20'11 per 1,000 and 45'93, 
“ or more than double. During the last eight years the 
“ fluctuation, although on a lower set of figures, hae 
“ been even more marked, from 1164 in 1877 to 27'45 
“ in 1872. Great variations, though not to the same 
“ extent, may naturally be expected among the general 
“ population of the country, but this explanation does 
“ not appear to apply to those portions of the Nortli- 
“ Western Provinces and Oudh, where the people 
“ suffered bo much in the ten months from November 
“ 1877 to August 1878.” 

In order to elucida J 3 this position ho has done me the 
favour of preparing a set of statements shewing the 
annual mortality rates since 1871, of which the following 
is an abstract:— 


Moetuaet Statistics op the Native Population op— 


— 

1871. 

1872. 

ffi73. r 

1874. 

1875. 

1876, 

1877. 

1878. 

North-Western Provinces 

19 55 

22-77 

22-91 

2184 

21-82 

23-39 

19 67 

35-62 

Ondh 


16-87 

16-99 

1416 

11-81 

16 25 

18 21 

included in H -'W'.P, 

Punjab - 


21- 

24-63 

20-42 

18 11 

25 57 

28-41 

20- 

35-96 

Central Provinces - 


16 23 

24-96 

19-30 

23-48 

26 32 

30-38 

23 91 

46-004 

Berar 


17-72 

37-1 

22-83 

27-9 

40-2 

31-9 

28T 

81.5 

Bombay - 


19-78 

24-15 

17-92 

17-17 

23-15 

21-81 

38-76 

32-9 

Madras - 


18-09 

16-86 

16-94 

17 5 

21-1 

23-3 

532 

27 8 





British Troops. 





Bengal Presidency - 

_ 

17-83 

27-45 

15-40 

14-62 

17-32 

16-02 

11-64 

_ r 

Madras „ 

- 

20-10 

18-98 

18-20 

12-96 

14-85 

15-77 

16-83 

— 

Bombay ,, 

- 

14-02 

18 86 

11-72 

10-64 

20 92 

12 30 

12 09 

— 


Native Troops. 


Bengal Presidency - 


17 81 j 

1G'57 

13 92 

10 94 

13-55 

11-29 

10-32 

— 

Madras ,, 


10-02 1 

12-32 

8 29 

9-75 

10-59 

11-04 1 

1180 

— 

Bombay „ 

- 

10 6 

10'4 

7-4 

7-8 

9-3 

13-11 | 

10 9 



Jails. 


Bengal Presidency - 

34-52 

43-58 

43 08 

39'9 1 

33 65 

37-51 

| 31-88 | — 

Madras ,, - 

17-9 

22 26 

28-32 

26-63 ! 

38-68 

42-49 

176 01 — 

Bombay J3 

26‘6 

29-1 

29-4 

20-5 

' 

28‘2 i 

i 

20-6 I 

54 37 ' — 


In the North-Western Provinces the variations had 
only been from 191 to 23% till the rate suddenly rose in 
1878 to 35. In the Punjab the death-rate oscillated 
between 18 and 28 per mill© up to 1877, but rose in 1878 
to 36. In the Central Provinces it varied from 16 to 30 
per mille, and only in 1878 did it roach 46. In Berar 
the variations have been very great _ even in ordinary 
years, ranging between 17'5 and 40: in 1878 the rate is 
more than double the highest ever reached before. In 
Bombay the range was between 17 and 24, and in 
Madras between 17 and 23, till the famine supervened. 
None of these oscillations can he compared with the 

excessive rate produced by the famine. 

It is remarkable that the unhealthiness of the year 
1877 in Bombay and Madras produced no effect on the 
death-rate among the British and Native troops, which 


was almost identical with that of 1870. Among the 
jail prisoners, on the contrary, tho increase m mortality 
is most marked, as must be expected when crime is 
largely increased by hunger. Many of these poor 
creatures were driven to theft by absolute starvation, 
and all shared, when they came into jail, in the low and 
depressed condition of the people at large, 

These statistics, then, testify nnmis take ably that, 
although the variations in mortality are very great, and 
although the effects of epidemic diseases sweeping over 
the people are more severe than in European countries, 
still the increase in the death-rate due to them has never 
yet been equalled by the increase caused by tho most 
fatal epidemic of all—famine, or even by its modified 
form of scarcity and high prices. 

8th August 1879. C. A. E. 
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